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ARTICLES 


CHOOSING 
PREFERENCES 
BY CONSTRUCTING 
INSTITUTIONS: 
A CULTURAL THEORY 
OF PREFERENCE 
FORMATION 


AARON WILDAVSKY 
University of California 
Berkeley 


P eee come from the most ubiquitous human 
activity: living with other people. Support for and opposition to different ways of life, 
the shared values legitimating social relations (here called cultures) are the generators of 
diverse preferences. After discussing why it is not helpful to conceive of interests as 
preferences or to dismiss preference formation as external to organized social life, I 
explain how people are able to develop many preferences from few clues by using their 
social relations to interrogate their environment. The social filter is the source of 
preferences. I then argue that culture is a more powerful construct than conceptual 
rivals: heuristics, schemas, ideologies. Two initial applications—to the ideology of the 
left-right distinctions and to perceptions of danger—test the claim that this theory of 
how individuals use political cultures to develop their preferences outperforms the 


alternatives. 


The question of where political ideas come 
from is not only highly deserving of study, 
but also within the competence of our con- 
temporary research techniques. I join Bill 
Riker in commending it to you as one of the 
truly exciting and significant areas of inves- 
tigation in our field. 


—Herbert Simon 


Agreement on political fundamentals cries 
for an explanation. Why, how, through 
which mechanisms do people come to think 
alike about political fundamentals? 


—Charles E. Lindblom 


The 


formation of political preferences ought 
to be one of the major subjects of political 


science. Although it is eminently reason- 
able to study—-as most of us, including 
myself, have throughout our professional 
lifetimes—how people try to get what 
they want through political activity, it is 
also unreasonable to neglect the study 
of why people want what they want. To 
omit or slight the most important reason 
all of us have for studying politics, name- 
ly, educating our preferences, is a par- 
ticularly unfortunate lapse for scholars. 

I am making a double argument: first, 
on behalf of the usefulness of a cultural 
approach in general (rooting explanation 


‘in social life) and, second, on behalf of a 


particular cultural theory (cultures char- 
acterized by boundedness and prescrip- 
tion). Readers might find the first more 
persuasive than the second. There may be 
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better formulations. My brief for the cul- . 


tural theory that follows is based upon the 
usual criteria of parsimony and power, 
that is, getting the most explanatory and 
predictive capacity from the fewest varia- 


bles. Challenges. and improvements are . 


welcome. 


Tiira As Preferences 
Ask political scientists where prefer- 


ences come from and if they don't just” 


stop the conversation with “haven't a 


clue” or refer disparagingly to the mud- 


dle over ideology, you are likely to hear 
that ubiquitous catch-all term “interests.” 
Preferences presumably come from the in- 
terests people have. Indeed, a sweeping 
review of the literature done by Michael 
Thompson and Michiel Schwarz (1985) 
tells us what we already suspect: politics 


of ‘interests is the mainstay of political. 


science.? Yet, if preferences come from 
interests, how do people figure out what 
their interests are (presumably, these do 
not come with a birth certificate or social 
security card) so they will know what 
they prefer? For if interests and prefer- 
ences: are synonymous, we still are no 
wiser about how people come to have 
them. .. 

In the beginning, apparently, there 


~; were interests—lumpy, fully formed psy- 


‘chological facts, self-evident and self- 
explanatory. How any one of us would 
come to know what our interests are need 
not matter if they are derived from im- 
mediate sense perception. Individuals, 
presumably, size up the situation, dis- 
tinguish opposing interests,- separate the 
interests of others from self-interest, and 
choose (or choose not to choose) the self, 

‘Instead of. this phenomenological under- 
standing—interests are self-evident, chis- 
eled in stone on objects that force them- 

’ selves as they are upon human perception 


—I would rely on the convergence of cer- ` 


tain strands of work in social science, 
according to which meanings are shared; 


they are conferred on objects or events 
_ through social interaction. i 


If the interests that we consider ours are 
indeed. the products of social relations, 
then the origins of our preferences may be 
found in the deepest desires of all: how we 
wish to live with other people and how we 
wish others to live with us. “The real 
moment of choosing,” as Mary Douglas 
(1983) maintains, “is . . . choice of com- 


` rades and their way of life” (p. 45). But 
‘that fateful choice, while broad, is not 


unlimited. 

The first choice—the available com- 
binations of values and practices—is 
made for us. Human beings do not choose 


- what they want, like ordering a la carte, 


any more than they (so far) select their 
body parts in any size or shape they want, 
regardless of the configuration into which 
these have to fit. Preference formation is 
much more like ordering prix fixe from.a 
number of set dinners or voting a party 
ticket. Only those combinations that are 
socially viable, that, can cohere because 
people are able to give them their allegi- 
ance, to share their meanings, may be 


lived. Some things—accepting authority 


while rejecting it—just can’t be done. 
Only second-level choices (which of the 
available ways of life do I prefer?) and 
third-level choices (which policies do I 


believe are efficacious in supporting my _ 
preferred way?) are potentially available’ 


to choice. If preferences are formed 
through the organization of social rela- 
tions, however, these preferences must 
come from inside, not from outside, our 
ways of life—from institutional arrange- 
ments. ne 


Preferences Are Endogenous, 
_ Not Exogenous 


Ask an economist where preferences 
come from and you will be told that-they 
are exogenous, external to the system 


being considered. The motive force for 


4 


=w 
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participation in markets, the desire to do 
better through living a life of bidding and 
bargaining by competing for resources, is 
ruled out as a noneconomic question! 
Worse still, preferences are referred to as 
“tastes,” for which, as the saying goes, 
there is no accounting, thus rendering 
them not merely noneconomic but non- 
analyzable. 

The difficulty for economics conceived 


-as rational choice is stated cogently by R. 


T. Michael and G. S. Becker (1976): 


For economists to rest a large part of their theory 
of choice on differences in tastes is disturbing 
since they admittedly have no useful theory of 
the formation of tastes, nor can they rely on a 
well-developed theory of tastes from any other 
discipline in the social sciences, since none exists. 
. . . The weakness in the received theory of 
choice, then, is the extent to which it relies on 
differences in tastes to “explain” behavior when 
it can neither explain how tastes are formed nor 
predict their effects. (in Burt 1982, 347-48) 


Nevertheless, Becker goes on to state that 
“all human behavior can be viewed as 
involving participants who maximize 
their utility from a stable set of prefer- 
ences” (p. 348). If preferences are fixed 


_and outside the process of choice, then we 


cannot inquire into how preferences are 
formed. The least interesting behavior, 
instrumental actions, may be explained 
by preferences; but about the most inter- 
esting, preferences themselves, nothing at 


all can be said. Lindblom is right: “We ` 


have impoverished our thought by im- 
prisoning it in an unsatisfactory model of 
preferences taken as given” (1982, 335). 

Cultural theory, by contrast, is based 
on the premise that preferences are en- 
dogenous—internal to organizations—so 
that they emerge from social interaction 
in defending or opposing different ways 
of life. When individuals make important 
decisions, these choices are simultaneous- 


ly choices of culture—shared values legiti- © 


mating different patterns of social prac- 
tices. Always, in cultural theory, shared 
values and social relations go together: 


_ there are no disembodied values apart 


from the social relations they rationalize, 


and there are no social relations in which 
people do not give reasons for or other- 
wise attempt to justify their behavior. 
When choices are not completely con- 
trolled by conditions (cultural theory 
holds), people discover their preferences 
by evaluating how their past choices have 
strengthened or weakened (and their 
future choices might strengthen or 
weaken) their way of life. Put plainly, 
people decide for or against existing 
authority. They construct their culture in 
the process of decision making. Their con- 
tinuing reinforcement, modification, and 
rejection of existing power relationships 
teaches them what to prefer. 

“If political preferences are molded 
through political experiences, or by politi- 
cal institutions,” James March and Johan 
Olsen (1984) state, “it is awkward to have 
a theory that presumes preferences are 
exogenous to the political process” 
(p. 739). Cultural theory, by contrast, 
gives preferences an endogenous political 
explanation: preferences are formed 
through opposing and supporting in- 
stitutions. 

Rejecting a social science that begins at 
the end by assuming interests, I wish to 
make what people want—their desires, 
preferences, values, ideals—into the cen- 
tral subject of our inquiry. By classifying 
people, their strategies, and their social 
contexts into the cultural biases that form 
their preferences, cultural theory attempts 
to explain and predict recurrent regulari- 
ties and transitions in their behavior. 
Preferences in regard to political objects 
are not external to political life; on the 
contrary, they constitute the very internal 
essence, the quintessence of politics: the 
construction and reconstruction of our 
lives together. 


` Deriving Preferences from 
Cultures: Four Ways of Life 


Cultural theory is based on the axiom 
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Figure 1. Models of Four Cultures 


Number and Variety 
of Prescriptions 


Numerous and varied 


Few and similar 





Note: Adapted from Douglas 1970; 1982. 


that what matters most to people is their 
relationships with other people and other 
people's relationships with them. It 
follows that the major choice made by 
people (or, if they are subject to coercion, 
made for them) is the form of culture— 
shared values legitimating social practices 
—they adopt. An act is culturally ra- 
tional, therefore, if it supports one’s way 
of life. 

A basic proposition of this cultural 

theory (which cannot be demonstrated 
here) is an impossibility theorem: there 
‘are only a limited number of cultures that 
between them categorize most human 
relations. Though we can imagine an in- 
finite number of potential cultures, only a 
relatively small number (here I shall work 
with four) are filled with human activity; 
the rest are deserted. What makes order 
possible is that only a few conjunctions of 
shared values and their corresponding 
-social relations are viable in that they are 
socially livable. 

The dimensions of cultural theory are 
based on answers to two questions: Who 
am I? and What shall I do? The question 
of identity may be answered by saying 
that individuals belong to a strong group, 
a collective, that makes decisions binding 
on all members or that their ties to others 
are weak in that their choices bind only 
themselves. The question of action is 
answered by responding that the in- 
dividual is subject to many or few pre- 
scriptions, a free spirit or a spirit tightly 


A 













Strength of Group Boundaries 
Weak _ Strong 
Apathy Hierarchy 
(Fatalism) (Collectivism) 
Competition Equality 
(Individualism) (Egalitarianism) 


constrained. The strength or weakness of 
group boundaries and the numerous or 
few, varied or similar, prescriptions bind- 
ing or freeing individuals are the com- - 
ponents of their culture. 

Strong groups with numerous prescrip- 
tions that vary with social roles combine 
to form hierarchical collectivism. Strong 
groups whose members follow few pre- 
scriptions form an egalitarian culture, a 
shared life of voluntary consent without 
coercion ‘or: inequality. Competitive in- 
dividualism joins few prescriptions with 
weak group boundaries, thereby encour- - 
aging ever new combinations. When 
groups are weak and prescriptions strong 
—so that decisions are made for them by 
people on the outside—the controlled 
culture is fatalistic (See Figure 1). 

The social ideal of individualistic cul- 
tures is self-regulation. They favor bid- 
ding and bargaining in order to reduce the 
need for authority. They support equal 
opportunity to compete in order to facili- 
tate arrangements between consenting 


adults with a minimum of external inter- 


ference. They seek opportunity to be dif- 
ferent, not the chance to be the same, for 
diminishing social differences would 
require a central, redistributive authority. 

Hierarchy is institutionalized authority. 
It justifies inequality on grounds that 
specialization and division of labor enable 
people to live together with greater har- 
mony and effectiveness than do alterna- 
tive arrangements. Hence, hierarchies are 


dos oe Sa cat ew 





> ‘rationalized by a sacrificial ethic: the 
` parts are ‘supposed . to sacrifice - for the 

` ‘whole: 

-| Committed to a life of purely voluntary 
‘association, those from egalitarian cul- 


- tures reject authority. They can live a life. 
without coercion or authority only by 


greater equality of condition. Thus egali- 


tarians may be expected to prefer reduc- 


tion of differences—between: Faces, .or 
‘income levels, or ‘men and’ women, 


parents. and children, teachers. and stu- 


dents, authorities.and citizens. . 
-An apathetic culture arises ‘when people 


`> cannot control what happens to them. - 


Because their ‘boundaries are porous but 
_ the ‘prescriptions imposed: on` them. are 
severe, they develop fatalistic feelings: 


what will be, will be.‘ There’is no point in . 


their having preferences on public poy 
because what they prefer would not, 
any event, matter. 

But none of these. modes of eevanizing 
social life is viable on its own. A-com- 
petitive „culture needs something—the 
laws of contract—to be above’ negotiat- 
ing; hierarchies need something—anar- 
chic individualists, authority-less egali- 
tarians, apathetic fatalists—to sit’ on top 
of; egalitarians need something—unfair 


is competition, inequitable hierarchy, non- ` 
` participant fatalists—to criticize; fatalists _ 


` ‘require an external source of control. to 
tell them what to do. “What a wonderful 
‘place the world would be,” say:the adher- 
ents of each culture, “if only everyone 
were like-us, ” conveniently i ignoring. that 
“it is only the presence in the world of peo- 


ple who are not like them that enables 


them to be the way they are. Hence, cul- 


- tural theory. may be distinguished by a. 


necessity. theorem: conflict among cul- 
tures i is a precondition of cultural identity. 
-It is the differences and distances from 
.others | that define one's own cultural 
Adentity. ; 

. Alone, no one has power over anyone. 


. Power iis a social phenomenon; power, `- 


‘therefore, is constituted by -culture.: But 
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‘the form and.extent of manipulation vary. 
- Apathetic cultures are manipulated; fatal. l 
. ists live by rules others make and impose 


upon them.. Manipulation: is .built into 
hierarchies; orders. come down and obedi- 
ence presumably flows up. The evocative 


`” language ‘of New Guinea ‘anthropology 
‘(the “big men 
_ expresses the growth of manipulation in 


” versus the “rubbish men”) 


market cultures as.some people cease to 
possess the resources to regulate their own 


` lives. Egalitarians try to manipulate the - 
other cultures by incessant criticism; they - 
‘coerce one another by ‘attributing in- 


equalities to corruption and duplicity.’ 
- To identify with, to become part of a 
culture, signifies exactly that: the un- 


. Viable void of formlessness—where every- 


thing and therefore nothing is posible—is 
replaced by social ‘constraint. Even so, 
individuals keep testing the constraints, 
reinforcing them if they prove satisfactory 


. in practice, modifying or rejecting them, 


when possible, if unsatisfactory. It is indi- 
viduals as social creatures, not only being 


_ molded by ‘but actively molding their 


social context—shaping the maze as well `- 
as running it—that are the. focus of cul- 


‘tural theory: 


Suppose. a new T P OR occurs. 
Without - knowing much: about it, those 
who identify with each. particular way of 


‘life 'can guess whether its -effect is to 


increase or decrease. social, distinctions, 


. impose, avoid, or. reject authority— | 


guesses made more definitive by observ- 


‘ing what like-minded individuals do.* Of |. 
course, people may: be, and often are, = ` 


mistaken. To seek is not necessarily to i 


- find a culturally rational-course of action. 


Gramsci’s would-be capitalists may try to 
establish hegemony over others, but they 
are often about which ideas and 


actions. will in fact support their way of = 


life.. They may, for instance, use govern- ` 
mental regulation to institute a pattern of 


cumulative . inequalities. that. convert 
‘market arrangements into ‘state capital- 
_ ism, leading to their ultimate sibordina? ; 
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tion. To be culturally rational by bolster- 
ing one’s way of life is the intention, not 
necessarily the accomplishment. 

If social life is the midwife of political 
preferences, how do people get from cul- 
ture to preferences? Perhaps politics is too 
complicated to allow many people to 
figure out what they prefer. 


“Preferences Need No 
Inferences”’ 

An obstacle to the development of a 
theory of political preference formation is 
the view, dominant in psychology until 
recently, that cognition must precede 
affect. For if “preferences are formed and 


expressed only after and only as a result ` 


of considerable cognitive activity” 
(Zajonc 1980, 154), then it would indeed 
be difficult to explain how most people, 
including many who engage only in 
minimal cognitive activity, at least in 
regard to politics, come to have so many 


preferences. If, however, one goes along’ 


with Zajonc’ and the considerable litera- 
ture he cites “that to arouse affect, objects 
need to be cognized very little—in fact 
minimally” (p. 154), more promising 
theoretical avenues open up. Preferences, 
Zajonc continues, “must be constituted of 
interactions between some gross object 
features and internal states of the indi- 
vidual” (p. 159). But how, we may ask, 
do preferences get from object features to 
internal states? . 

The cultural hypothesis is that indi- 
viduals exert control over each other by 
institutionalizing the , moral judgments 
justifying their interpersonal relationships 
so they can be acted upon and accounted 
for. The prevailing view is that the inter- 
relatedness among attitudes in the mass 
public is low, that is, people are inconsis- 
tent. Now, criteria of consistency express- 
ing what ought to be related to what are 
not found in nature but, like the cate- 
gories of culture I am expounding, ‘are 
imposed in an effort to make sense out of 


-people’s political behavior. 
_ criteria are incorrectly or insufficiently 


If : these 


specified, they will make people's 
opinions unrelated where another set of 
criteria would make them more consis- 
tent. When there is a question as to 
whether it is the people who do not under- 
stand what they are doing or we social 
scientists who do not understand the peo- 
ple, I am inclined to think that we have 
fallen down. All of us in social science are 


‘looking for bedrock, for the most basic 


value and factual premises that we can 
hypothesize as lying behind specific polit- 
ical and policy preferences. My claim is 
that this foundation lies in social relation- 
ships, roughly as categorized by political 
cultures. 

foundation lies in social relationships, 
roughly as categorized by political 
cultures. ` 

How does the social filter enable people 
who possess only inches of facts to gen- 
erate miles of preferences? What is it 
about cultures that makes them the kind 
of theories that ordinary folk can use to 
figure out their preferences? The ability of 
people to know what they prefer without 
knowing much else lies at the crux of 
understanding preference formation. Cul- 
ture codes can be unlocked, I maintain, 
because its keys are social. By figuring out 
their master preferences, as it were—who 
they are and'are not, to what groups they 
do and do not belong—they can readily 
figure out the rest. A basic reason people 
are able to develop so many preferences is 
that they actually do not have to work all 
that hard. A few positive and negative 
associations go a long way. 

It is no more necessary for a person to 
verbalize about culture than it is neces- 
sary to know the rules of grammar in 
order to speak, The stock phrases “one of 
us” versus “one of them” goes a long way: 
Preferences might come from insight into 
general principles, but, because meanings 
have to be shared, ideologues and theo- 
rists often discover that their views are 
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rejected or modified by others. Prefer- 
ences can and do come sideways, from 
identifications, experiences, and conver- 
sations. What matters is not how prefer- 
ences are first proposed (many are called 
„but few are chosen) but how they are 
ultimately disposed through the presence 
‘or absence of social validation. It is not 
the lone individual, after all, who creates 
_ what is called ideological constraint (“one 

thing entailing another”) among prefer- 
ences but social interaction among adher- 
ents of a particular culture in contrast to 
other cultures whose identifiers have dif- 
ferent preferences. 


Heuristics 


Brady and Sniderman, in pursuing a 
closely related question, “How . . . can 
citizens make sense of groups—that is, 
know which is relevant to which issue and 
which stands for what—without having 
to a a great deal about them?” (1985, 
1073), 


focus on the operation of an affective calculus, 
or, as we call it, a likability heuristic. This 
calculus is organized around people's feelings 
toward groups such as liberals and conserva- 
tives. Clearly, many in the mass public lack a 
firm understanding of political abstractions. All 
the same, many know whom they like, and, 
equally important, they also know whom they 
dislike. If coherent, these likes and dislikes can 
supply people with an affective calculus to figure 
out the issue positions of strategic groups. We 
suggest that in this way many in the mass public 
can figure out who wants what politically with- 
out necessarily knowing a lot about politics. (pp. 
1061-62) 


The more people are able to choose sides 
—ours versus theirs—"the more they ap- 
preciate the differences between the issue 
positions of the two sides. What counts, 
then, is not how people feel toward 
groups, one by one; rather it is how they 
feel toward pairs of opposing groups” (p. 
1075). It is precisely this pairing or, more 
accurately, this triangulation of rival 
cultures, I believe, that enables people to 
position themselves in political life. 


Institutions 


Preferences may be rationalized from 
the top down, specific applications being 
deduced from general principles. But 
complexity of the causal chains invoked 
leaves people who lack a capacity for 
abstract thought unable to form prefer- 
ences, Reasoning in steps is also slow. 
Without social validation at each step, 
moreover—which is difficult to achieve— 
the chain of reasoning may snap. For- 
tunately, faster methods are available. 
People can know what they believe or 
whom they trust without knowing how 
the belief is derived. Sniderman, Hagen, 
Tetlock, and Brady (1986) agree that such 
bottom-up processes operate on white 
attitudes toward blacks. In their view 


It may be nearer the mark to say that citizens, so 
far as their reasoning about policy is affect- 
driven, start at the beginning of the chain, taking 
account of their feelings toward blacks. Then, 
rather than working their way along the chain 
hierarchically, from general to specific, they skip 
over the intermediate links of the chain and go 
straight to its end. Having reached the end of the 
chain, they work their way backwards and fill in 
the missing links. That is to say, not only do they 
reason forwards, from general to. specific; they 
also reason backwards, from specific to general. 
And, because they can reason both forwards and 
backwards, with affect guiding them, they can 
indeed figure out what they think about ques- 
tions, such as the reasons for racial inequality, 
- they may not ordinarily think about. (p. 33) 


Mediating their perceptions through their 
cultures, people can grab on to any social 
handle to choose their preferences. All 
they need are aids to calculation. 
“How,” Paul Sniderman and his col- 
leagues ask, “do people figure out what 
they think about political issues, given 
how little they commonly know about 
them?” (Sniderman et al. 1986, 2). They 
state that “three heuristics are of par- 
ticular importance: affect (likes and dis- 
likes); ideology (liberalism/conservatism); 
and attributions of responsibility (the so- 
called desert heuristic)” (p. 2). The desert 
heuristic is a version of system versus in- 
dividual blame through which adherents 
of political cultures seek to hold others 
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accountable for their behaviors. “Liberal” 
versus “conservative” stands as a surro- 
gate for equality of. condition versus 
equality of opportunity, that is, for the 
rivalry of egalitarian and market cultures. 
(When “liberal” meant “laissez-faire,” its 
cultural associations were different.) The 
two heuristics—desert and ideology—are 
related: market forces blame individuals 
(they are undeserving); egalitarians blame 
the system (it is oppressive). Liberals dis- 
like conservatives because they “blame 
the victims,” while conservatives dislike 
liberals because they encourage irrespon- 
sible behavior. All these aids to calcula- 
tion are ideological (or, to use the anthro- 
pological term, cosmological) in the sense 
of rationalizations for preferred social 
‘relationships. 
I agree entirely that 
it would be . . . a mistake merely to enumerate 
various heuristics; a mistake partly because they. 
are likely to proliferate endlessly; a mistake more 
fundamentally because it is necessary to under- 
stand how these aids to judgment are themselves 
interrelated. It is, ‘that is to say, necessary, to 
understand how people work their way, step by 
step, through a chain of reasoning. And to 
understand how they manage this, one must 
establish what they do first, then second, then 
third. (Sniderman et al. 1986, 47) 


_ Cultural theory attempts to unify heuris- 

tics by suggesting that these chains have 
but one link: the internalization of exter- 
nal social relations. 


Schemas 


Another entry for understanding the 
formation of political preferences has now 
appeared—schema theory. According to 
Pamela Conover and Stanley Feldman 
(1984), this theory views “people as ‘cog- 
nitive misers’ who have a limited capacity 
for dealing with information, and thus 
must use cues and: previously stored 
knowledge to reach judgments and deci- 
sions as accurately and efficiently as 
possible” (p. 96). Political cognition is 
about how different schemas, such as 
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party identification and economic class, 
organize perception. How are the schemas 
that form our preferences formed? - 
Although the logic of schemas may 
appear similar to that of cultural theory— 
a small number of premises generating a 
large number of premises—this appear- 
ance is misleading. Cultures are not dis- 
embodied ideas; they are not merely cog- 
nitive.” The mental activity has a pur- 
pose: the justification of desired social 
practices. It is both together, shared 
values indissolubly connected to social 
practices, that make up cultural theory. 
Comparing cultures means just that— 
comparing cultures as totalities with 
values and practices joined, not isolated. 
The concept of schemas, essentially a 
reinvention of our old friend “attitudes” 
under a new name (like “political be- 
havior” for “political science”), falls prey 
to the same disability—the endless pro- 
liferation of explanatory constructs until 
there is an attitude or a schema for every 
act. I think that the notion of schemas 
lacks a crucial element that cultural 
theory offers: a systematic context from 
which preferences car flow. Let us try a 


- couple of quick tests. 
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Two Tests of Cultural Theory: 
Ideology and Risk 


Cultural theory is open to tests normal- 
ly applied in social science: retrodiction 
(Can it explain historical puzzles? [Ellis 
and Wildavsky 1986]) and prediction 
(Does it account for future events better 
than do other theories?). The degree of 
incorporation into group life and the 
degree of prescription can be measured so 
as to arrive at (forgive the cumbrous 
expression) intersubjective coder reliabil- 
ity. Jonathan Gross and Steve Rayner’s 
book, Measuring Culture, does just that. 

One test of cultural theory is con- 


` ceptual-historical; I contend that the cul- 


tural categories described here fit far 
better in accounting for political prefer- 
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ences than the’ usual left-right, liberal- 


conservative dimensions. A second test is ` 


both contemporary and future-oriented; I 
` claim that perception of danger and dis- 
position toward risk—from technology 


and from acquired immune deficiency: 


syndrome—are better explained and pre- 
dicted by cultural ey than by compet- 
ing theorjes. 


A Confusion of Cultures: 
Competitive Individualism versus 
l Egalitarian Collectivism 


The single worst misunderstanding 


about U.S. politics, in my opinion, is the 
joining together as a single entity, called 
“individualism,” two separate and distinct 
political cultures with opposing prefer- 
ences for policies and institutions—com- 
petitive individualism and egalitarian col- 
lectivism. Between equality of oppor- 
tunity (enabling individuals to accentuate 
their differences) and equality of results 
(enabling them to diminish their differ- 


ences), there is ‘a vast gulf.* To say that - 


equal opportunity is empty without more. 


equal results is to say that the latter -is 
more important than the former. 
Individualistic cultures prefer minimum 
‘authority, just enough to maintain rules 
for transactions, but they do not reject all 
authority; if it leaves them alone, they 
will leave it alone..-While egalitarians also 
like to live a life of minimal prescription, 
they are part and parcel of collectives in 
which, so long as they remain members, 
individuals are bound by group decisions. 
This. critical distinction in group- 
boundedness, the -fréedom to transact for 
yourself with any consenting adult vis-a- 
vis the requirement of agreement with 


Institutions 


of dichotomous instead of triangular 

designations of political cultures. The 
most infamous of these is left versus right. 
Left, or liberal, presumably designates a 
tendency. toward greater use of central 
government for policy purposes, includ- 
ing an inclination to welfare state 
measures designed to be at least some- 
what redistributive. Presumably, right, or 
conservative, signifies a -disposition 
against central governmental intervention 
in the economy but of greater respect for 
collective authority.. As political short- 
hand, these terms have their uses. But for 
purposes of political analysis; they obfus- _ 


`.” cate more than they clarify. The prefer- 
„ence for greater use of government may 


stem from a hierarchical culture in which _ 
the individual is subordinated to the 
group. Yet the very same preference for 
central governmental action may: be 
rooted in.a desire to reduce all social dis- 
tinction, including those on which hierar- . 
chies are based. Hierarchies and egali- 
tarian collectives may; in certain his- 
torical contexts, ally themselves in favor 
of redistributive measures, yet they 
may also, at the same time, be bitter 
opponents in regard to respect for author- 
ity. For equalization of statuses would 


- destroy hierarchy. It is not easy, as the 


group decisions, makes for a radical dif- 


` ference in- thé formation- of. political 
preferences. 

` The:confusion to which I am objecting 
manifests joel more generally in the use 
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Catholic Church is learning, to say that 
all forms of inequality are bad but that 
popes and bishops are good (Wildavsky 
1985a). i 

The left-right distinction is beset with 
contradictions. Hierarchical cultures 
favor social conservatism, giving govern- 


ment the right to intervene in matters of 


personal morality. Thus egalitarians may 
support intervention in the economy to - 
reduce economic differences but not inter- 
vention in social life to maintain inequal- 
ity. Libertarians, who. are competitive 
individualists, oppose both social and 
economic.intervention. | 

A division of the world into left and 
right that is equally inapplicable to the 
past and to the present deserves to be dis- 
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carded. Efforts to read back the left-right 
distinction into U.S. history, for instance, 
succeed only in making a hash of it. In the 
early days of the republic, - egalitarians 
pursued their objectives through severe 
restrictions on central government 
because they then regarded the center as 
monarchical, that is, hierarchical. Nowa- 
days, after decades of.dispute and strug- 
gle, they regard the federal government as 
a potential source for increasing equality. 
Their egalitarian objectives remain. con- 
stant, but their beliefs about what will be 
efficacious instruments of policy vary 
according to the conditions of the times 
(cf. Banning 1978). 

Without knowledge of the historical 
context, and therefore, without being 
privy to the internal discussions through 
which shared meanings are worked out, it 
is impossible to explain why a given 
culture prefers certain institutional 
arrangements and instruments of policy-at 
one time and different ones on other occa- 
sions. How, nowadays, make sense of the 
Republican alliance of economic free 


markets and social conservatism or the . 


Democratic combination of statism with 
distrust of authority? Is it the “left” that 
supports the authority of central govern- 
ment and the “right” that opposes it, or is 
it the “right” that respects authority and 
the “left” that denigrates it? 

The division of the political universe 
into liberals and conservatives, when 
based on innate tendencies toward 
change, is bound to be misleading because 
historical context alters whatever the 
various political cultures wish to pre- 
serve, Given the current extent to which 
most proposals for government action 
involve redistribution of income. or regu- 
lation of business, it is not surprising that 
people who are opposed to these policies 
have learned to dislike change. So, when 
asked, they reply that most change.is for 
the worse. People who prefer these pro- 
grams respond that they like change. 
Were the tables turned, so that most legis- 
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lation was in favor of maintaining social 
and economic differences, say anti- 
abortion and anti-inheritance taxes, con- 
temporary liberals would learn that most 
change is bad and their conservative 
opponents that change is by and large 


good. 

In a rich analysis of differences and 
similarities among left- and right-wing 
activists, McClosky and Chong (1985) 
conclude that “thus, paradoxically, 
despite its patriotic fervour, spokesmen of 
the radical right are profoundly antago- 
nistic to the status quo” (pp. 346-47). It is 
paradoxical if conservatism is identified 
with resistance to change but not if desire 
for change depends on perceived distance 
from desired behavior. Those who look at 
life from the conservative perspective 
“continually lash out against what they 
consider to be the government's concilia- 
tory stance towards Communism, its sup- 
port for welfare programmes, (which, in 
their view, rewards laziness and lack of 
initiative), its encouragement of moral 
depravity (sexual license, tolerance of 
abortion, homosexuality, etc.), and its 
lenient treatment of criminals” (pp. 
346-47). If readers believed that, they 
might also want big changes. What kind 
of changes we want depends not nearly so 
much on our predispositions toward 
change per se, as if the destination did not 
matter, but on the gap between desired 
and actual power relationships.’ 

The further the distance between the 
real and the ideal, the greater the-desire 
for rapid and radical change. If this prop- 
osition is correct, it should follow that 
“left” or “progressive” forces, when they 
consider existing power relationships 
more desirable than proposals.for change, 
should cling to the status quo with as 
much passion as any reactionary who 
prefers the last century to the present. 
Wandering in the void between the Arti- 
cles of Confederation (interpreted as 
minimal. central authority) and the Con- 
stitutional Convention (which, by com- 
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parison; elevated central power), the anti- 
federalists preferred the past to the future. 
Worrying about the. return of monarchy 
or, just as bad, monarchical principles, 
the individualist Jacksonians (who be- 
lieved that equality of opportunity, rigor- 
ously enforced, would lead to relative 
equality of condition), fought a rearguard 
action against commercial capitalism.’ 
Similarly, the Federalist party (a hierar- 
chy coalescing with market forces to form 
an establishment) fought to achieve and 
maintain the relative centralization of the 
Constitution—a radical change from the 
immediate past. 

An advantage of cultural theory is that 
it handles both economic and social issues 
without strain. Conover and Feldman 
(1981) wrote that 


traditionally, it was assumed that the meaning of 
ideological labels and self-identifications could 
be easily summarized in terms of a single dimen- 
sion: the liberal/conservative continuum. In 
recent years, however, this viewpoint has under- 
-gone some modification. The decade of the 1970s 
ushered in a variety of “social” issues—abortion, 
marijuana use, the Equal Rights Amendment— 
which did not fit easily into the traditional 
liberal/conservative spectrum. Because of this, 
many researchers now posit that the meaning of 
ideological labels and self-identification must be 
interpreted within the context of two liberal/ 
conservative dimensions: one economic and one 
social. (p. 168) 


Using cultural concepts, however, makes 
such ad hoc category massage unneces- 
sary. Individualists, being nonprescrip- 
tive and anticollectivist, prefer minimal 
economic and social regulation. Egali- 
tarians, combining nonprescription with 
collective decision, prefer strong eco- 
nomic but weak social regulation. And 
adherents of hierarchy, joining hard 
group boundaries to heavy prescription, 
desire strong social and economic regula- 
tion. Presumably, students of cultural 
theory would not be surprised at a U.S. 
president who (combining market indi- 
vidualism with social hierarchy, like his 
party) urges compulsory urine tests to 
detect drug users. 
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Institutions 


Culture and Risk 


Comparing perceptions of danger is 
especially useful as a test of cultural 


theory. The subject abounds with anoma- 
lies; it is fiercely contested; rival theories 
are already in place; and, best of all, 
readers can check out the performance of 
cultural theory vis-a-vis its competitors 
by reading their daily newspapers. 

“Ideology,” Samuel Barnes (1966) re- 
minds us, “is one of the most frequently 
cited and inadequately understood sub- 
jects of empirical inquiry” (p. 513).4 In an 
effort to improve the situation, a number 
of anthropologists (Claude Levi-Strauss, 
Clifford Geertz, David Schreider, Ward 
Goodenough) have brought up the con- 
cept of cultures as “ideational codes” 
(Elkins and Simeon 1979). For Geertz, 
“culture is best seen not as complexes of 
concrete behavior patterns—customs, 
usages,. traditions, habit clusters . . . but 
as a set of control mechanisms—plans, 
recipes, rules, instructions (what com- 
puter engineers call ‘programs’)—for the 
governing of behavior’ (Elkins and 
Simeon, 1979, 129). In order to give 
greater precision to this research pro- 
gram, Elkins and Simeon list a number of 
questions (regarding people’s assumptions 
about causality, human nature, the 
“orderliness of the universe”) that would 
get at who is controlling whom or what 
controlling which. Let us take one of their 
most explicit questions—"Should one try 
to maximize gains, or to minimize losses? 
în. other words, what assumptions are 
made about the relative payoffs of opti- 
mistic or pessimistic strategies?” (p. 132) 
—and compare the kind of answers given 
by cultural theory with the kind given by 
other theories of risk-taking and risk- 
aversion. 

In discussions of technological danger, 
one theory is that people are reacting to 
the actual dangers; they are risk-averse 
because the risks are rising. Another 
theory is psychological; there are risk- 
taking and risk-averse personalities. Still 
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another theory concerns an intuitive sense 
of justice: people are willing to accept 
that are voluntarily undertaken, 
` but they reject risks that are imposed on 
them. In Risk and Culture (1982), Mary 
. Douglas and I argue that perception of 
danger is a function of political culture, 
' risk acceptance going along with approval 
‘of individualistic and hierarchical cultures 
and risk aversion with egalitarian opposi- 
tion to these other cultures on the grounds 
they are coercive and domineering. Put 
briefly, we contend that the debate over 
risk stemming from technology is a refer- 
endum on the acceptability of U.S. insti- 
tutions. The more trust in them, the more 
risk acceptance; the less trust, the more 
risk rejection.4 
‘Consider, in this context of competing 
explanations, a variety of survey findings. 


The first, a survey of the feelings of a`- 


variety of elites about the safety of 
nuclear power plants shows, among other 
things, an immense gap (far greater than 
survey research usually produces) be- 
tween nuclear energy experts (98.7%) and 
the military (86.0%) saying “safe” com- 
pared to’ relatively tiny proportions of 
leaders of public interest groups (6.4%), 
movie producers and directors (14.3%) 
and elite journalists (29.4%). The differ- 
ence between people expected to support 
and to oppose authority is very great 
(Rothman and Lichter 1985). 

A second poll compares the- general 
public to executives of small and large 
corporations and.environmentalists on‘a 
variety of preferences related to politics 
and public policy. Whereas around two- 
thirds of the general public and executives 
favor a strong defense, only a quarter of 
environmentalists give it a high priority. 
Maintaining order in the nation gets 
around 80% or more from everyone else 
but just 47% from environmentalists. On 
an egalitarian issue, such as having more 
say at work, the situation is reversed. 
- Two-thirds of environmentalists and the 
general public give it a high priority but 


only a quarter of executives in large com- 
panies and two-fifths in small ones do the 
same (Bloomgarden 1983). Polarization of 
elites is evident. 

- A third study surveys business and 
ecology activists vis-a-vis the. general 
public in West Germany in regard to their 
political positions on a left-right basis. It 
is obvious that ecologists and business 
elites are divided (twice as sharply as the 
general public)-on ideological grounds. 
Similarly, in a study of voters in the 
United States Senate, Kalt and Zupan 
(1984) report, “It turns out that politicians 
consistently pa ism and en- 
vironmentalism together—the correlation 
between the LCV [League of Conserva- 
tion Voters]’s and the ADA [Americans 
for Democratic Action]'s rating scales is 
0.94.” But why are the two found 
together? 

Nuclear war may well be the greatest 
contemporary risk of all. Glenn Sussman 
(1986) has conducted a survey of U.S. and 
British anti-nuclear weapons activists in 


‘which he asked them to rate four goals: 


‘fighting rising prices, giving the people 


more say in important governmental deci- 
sions, maintaining ‘order in the nation, 


` and protecting freedom of speech. A 
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priori there is no reason to believe that 
these activists have anything else on their 
minds except opposition to nuclear war. 
Yet approximately. two-thirds valued 
more say in government as their first 
priority while maintaining order got less 
than 5%.” If one posits a cultural connec- | 
tion between this “anti” activism and 
opposition to existing authority ‘as in- 
egalitarian, the low ranking of “order” 
makes more sense. Viewing environmen- 
talists as protestors against inegalitarian 
institutions (recall. their concern about 

‘endangered species” and corporations 
that cause cancer) helps us understand 
their political alliances. Because Berkeley 
constitutes a kind of political-medical 
museum for this purpose, we can observe 
a member of the city council, accused of 
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Table 1. The Double Polarization in West Germany, 1980: 


Left Versus Right 
“How would you describe your political attitude?” 
Strong Middle Middle Strong No 
Respondents (n) Left Left Center Right Right Position 
Ecology activists (98) 9% 27% 29% 15% 3% 14% 
General public (1,088) 3 16 39 23 6 12 
Business leaders (130) 1 8 30 49 8 3 


Source: Milbrath 1981a, 1981b; Lauber 1983. 


spending too much time on foreign affairs 
instead of local concerns, respond, “You 
can’t explain one without the other. If the 
money was not going to Central America, 
we would have the money to fix the 
sewers,” 

Why, if we are dealing with a reason- 
able adaptation to emerging knowledge, 
do attitudes to political authority dis- 
tinguish so well positions on nuclear 
power? Why, if there are major personal- 
ity differences, do ecologists and environ- 
mentalists and businessmen divide so 
neatly on general. ideological grounds? 
Why, if it is the voluntary/involuntary 
distinction that matters, are there such 
strong and similar differences on public 
order and defense? Rooting explanation in 
adherence to several different ways of life 
rather than the usual left-right dichotomy, 
I think, makes more sense out of the data. 

A striking contemporary example con- 
necting culture and risk comes from per- 
ceptions of acquired immune deficiency 
syndrome. The more hierarchical the 
group, I hypothesize, following cultural 
theory, the more it minimizes techno- 
logical danger as the price of progress 
while maximizing fear of casual contact 
with people who have AIDS. For, in its 
view, when people violate divine com- 
mandments, the Lord brings plague. Con- 
versely, egalitarians tend to grossly over- 
estimate the dangers from technology (on 
grounds that the social and economic rela- 
tionships they dislike are bad for your 
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health) while minimizing the dangers 
from casual contact with carriers of 
AIDS. Gays are good in the egalitarian 
view because they are antiestablishment 
and because they reduce differences 
among people. Only cultural theory ex- 
plains why, when we know a group's 
general ideology, we can tell how much 
danger they will impute to technology 
versus AIDS. 
Now this concliston: which is sure to 
be contested, depends on a substantial 
scholarly apparatus. How can laymen, 
that is, most of us most of the time, figure 
out what our preferences ought to be? 


The Calculation 
of Preferences 


How do people make so much, derive 
so many preferences, from so few clues? 
We know that most people are not inter- 
ested in or knowledgeable about most 
issues most of the time. Consequently, the 
clues must be exceedingly simple. Even 
the highly educated and interested cannot 
know much about most matters of politics 
and policy, yet they are able to generate 
and express preferences when necessary. 
Indeed, the educated may well be getting 
more than their due from social scientists. - 
Though they do know more about a few 
major issues than the less educated, .peo- 
ple with high levels of formal education 
have many more preferences than they 
can know much, if anything, about. It is 
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likely, therefore, that the highly educated 
have many more unfounded preferences 
than do those who have far fewer prefer- 
ences about subject matter of which they 
know little. 
Rational people, I have argued, support 
their way of life. By answering two ques- 
tions, they are able to discover their cul- 
tural identity: Who am I? (free to. negoti- 
ate or bound by a group?) and What 
should I do? (follow detailed prescriptions 
that vary with role or decide for myself?). 
_ Knowing who they are and are not—the 

cultures to which they do and do not 
belong—helps them to begin sorting their 
preferences. Cultural identity enables 
individuals to answer for themselves the 
crucial quantitative and qualitative ques- 
tions about preferences: How many are 
they expected to have? What kind should 
these be? Fatalists know that they do not 
need to know anything (it-won’t matter) 
except what others tell them to do. They 
are prescribed to, not prescribing. Mem- 
bers of hierarchies can rule in whatever 
goes with their station and rule out what- 
ever does not. By relying ori others whose 
duty it is to take care of whatever they 
neglect and by positive reinforcement of 
this nonparticipation—it is normative not 
to act above (or, for that matter, below) 
your station—both groups come to learn 
how much of what kind of preferences 
they are expected to have and: how much 
they can leave to the authorities. Indi- 
vidualists are expected to figure out for 
themselves whether and to what ‘extent 
participation is worthwhile. There is no 
onus on nonparticipation.” 

Overall, it cannot be too difficult to 
arrive at preferences on most matters, 
because everyone does it. Just as-we con- 
sider our connections with those who 
advocate petitions as a quick way of 
determining whether we would feel com- 
fortable in signing, so do people in general 
learn how to know what they ought to 
prefer without knowing much about it. 
People who do not pay much attention to 
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politics or public policy can nevertheless 
develop preferences by getting them from 
Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and McPhee’s (1954) 
well-known, (“But,” as James Stimson 
[1986] reminds us, “we keep forgetting it”) 
two-step flow of communication from 
activists to less attentive citizens. Stimson 
(1986) shows that “mass perceptions track 
activist positions.” His thesis is that this 
social connection “accounts for the riddle 
of inattentive electorates who seem to 
know much of what they need to know to 
make policy informed choices.” Wholly in 
the spirit of cultural analysis, Stimson 
concludes “that many of the things that 
matter in political life . . . have very little 
to do with individual psychological proc- 
esses. They are macro behaviors, such as 
mediated cognitions, that require for 
understanding a focus on ‘between’ rather 
than ‘within’ individual effects” (pp. 4, 19, 
20). All I would add is that “between... 
individual effects” become “within indi- 
vidual effects.” 

“System” or “person” blame are dead 
giveaways. The slightest clue as to 
whether the authorities and the institu- 
tions vis-a-vis individuals are at fault 
helps people know whether they want to 
go along with egalitarian or hierarchical 
or market policies. Anyone who thinks 
that attribution of blame to “the system” 
or to individuals is not diagnostic should 
consult Table 2 from Verba and Orren, in 
which they address that very question toa 
variety of elites. The differences could 
hardly be greater (Wildavsky 1985b). 

If it were necessary to go back to the 
cultural source each time a new preference 
is involved, building back up to the actual 
preference through some sort of chain of 
inference, many people could not manage 
the complexity; hence there would be far 
fewer preferences. Consequently, con- 
certed political action would be a rarity. 
Near universal preference formation re- 
quires that preferences be inferred from 
all possible directions. Culture is the India 
rubber man of politics, for it permits pref- 
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Table 2. Poverty in the United States 


Fault of System: 


Group Fault of Poor 
Business 57% 9% 
Labor “15 56. 
Farm - 52 19 
Intellectuals . 23 44 ` 
Media. 21 50 
Republicans 55° B. 
5 68 
Blacks ae 86 
Feminists - 9 76 
Youth ` 16 6l 


' Source: Verba and Orren 1985, p. 74. 


erences to be formed from the slimmest. 
clue. By knowing who or what is in- 
volved, the arena or institution of 
involvement, the subject or object of in- 
volvement, people know whether they are 
supposed to have preferences and what 
‘these preferences ought to be. 

What is it that enables everyone to 
come up with reliable solutions to the 
problem of preference formation when- 
ever it arises? The one source all human 
beings know something about is their 
social relations. 


` Cultures Constitute 
Our Political Selves 


Even when I carry out scientific work—an 
activity which I seldom conduct in associa- 
tion with other men—I perform a_.social, 
because human act. It is not only the 
material of my activity—like language itself 
which the thinker uses—which is given to 


end (telos) is not sandal ‘but lies in the 


activity itself” (1985, 17-18). Michael 
Oakeshott’s (1962) insistence on good 
form and better manners, his “idioms of 
conduct,” is based on the understanding 
that the purposes institutions create are 
expressed in their practices (Elkin 1985, 

17-18). Elkin goes on to say that “the 
institutions are a way in which citizens 
experience each other and for different’ 
institutions the form of experience is dif-: 


ferent. . . ; Political institutions constitute ` 
. the citizenry in the sense of . . giving it 
an o existence” (pp. 16-17). 


Wolin (1986) defines democracy as I 
would a political culture: “Democracy 
involves more than participation in. a 
political process. It is a way of constitut- 
ing power” (p. 2). Similarly, Connell and 


- Goot explain that “politics must be in- 


me as a social product. My own existence is ` 


a social aamiiy: 
—Karl Marx 


The view of human life as suffused. in 


social relations makes the study of institu- é 


tions central to political science. To use 
Elkin’s apt expression, “Values are thus 
‘in’ politics, not above. or outside it. 
Hannah Arendt makes the point when she 
comments that in political activity ‘the 


voked not merely as the outcome of polit- 
ical socialization but a cause thereof as 
well” (Cook 1985). . 

On the level of ideas, a research j pro- 
gram on political culture would a to. 
increase our understanding of how op- 
posed visions of the good life are selected, 
sustained, altered, and rejected. As social 
scientists following Robert Merton and 
knowing, ‘therefore, that unanticipated 
consequences are a staple of social life, we 
want to understand what else we choose 


` when we choose our political cultures. 
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The Great Depression was a market phe- 
nomenon. The great holocaust was per- 
petrated by a hierarchy’ (the Nazi party) 
that tolerated no rivals. The second great- 
est holocaust was perpetrated by egali- 
tarians (the Cambodian Khmer Rouge) 
(Jackson n.d.). Deadly visions as well as 
virtues are also rooted in our public lives. 
Appraising the consequences of living 
lives of hierarchical subordination or of 
the purely voluntary association of egali- 
tarian liberation or of the self-regulation 
of individualistic cultures, at different 
times, on different continents, with dif- 
ferent technologies, languages, and 
customs would be a remarkably produc- 
tive research program. So would com- 
paring cultures rather than countries or, 
put precisely, comparing countries by 
contrasting their combinations of cul- 
tures. Such a research program would 
enable us to test the general hypothesis 
that how people organize their institu- 
tions has a more powerful effect on their 
preferences than any rival explanation— 
wealth, technology, class, self-interest, 
tradition, you name it. The field of prefer- 
ence formation is open to all comers. 


Notes 


This essay is the presidential address presented 
on August 28, 1986 at the 82nd annual meeting of 
the American Political Sclence Association. 

1. “Interest explanations are reason explana- 
tions, That is, when we explain an action by point- 
ing to the interest that prompted, produced, or 


motivated it, we allude not to a human cause but to. 


a reason or ground for acting” (Ball 1979, 199). 
Reasons justify our behavior to others. 

2. See a perceptive paper by James March for a 
list of “the properties of tastes as they appear in 
standard prescriptive theorles of choice.” His list 
includes two properties of special interest: “Tastes 
are relevant. Normative theories of choice require 
that action be taken in terms of tastes.” Yet, “tastes 
are exogenous, -Normative theories of choice pre- 
sume that tastes, by whatever process they may be 
created, are not themselves affected by the choices 
they control.” As March observes, “each of these 
features of tastes seem inconsistent with observa- 
Hons of choice behavior among individuals and 
social institutions” (1978). Keith Hartley's paper 


ae 
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“Exogenous Factors in Economic Theory” explains 
the general perspective, “Utility or preference func- 
Hons are central to neoclassical econcmics and are 
assumed to be given” (1985, 470). 

3. Michael Thompson and I are working on a 
book, The Foundations of Cultural Theory, that will 
attempt to demonstrate this proposition. 

4. “Fatalistic attitudes are discernible in many 
Romanian literary creations, indeed even in folk- 
lore. The most famous Romanian folk ballad is 
‘Miorita,’ or The Lamb.’ It is the moving, beautiful 
story of a Moldavian shepherd whose fellow shep- 
herds plot to kill him and steal his flock. Learning of 
the plan from his ‘wonder lamb,’ the ycung shepherd 
makes no move to keep it from being carried out. He 
serenely accepts his fate, comforted by the thought 
that he will be reunited with nature” (Shafir 1983, 
405). 

5. Michael Thompson argues in favor of the 
viability of his hermit category, a marketlike people 
who, however, seek subsistance rather than domina- 
tion, to escape (a) from manipulating others and (b) 
from being manipulated themselves. I wish them 
luck (see Thompson 1982). s 

6. A test of cultural consistency is provided by 
what March and Harrison call “Pos‘decision Sur- 
prise.” When things go badly, the excuses should fit 
the culture. The market-oriented should accept more 
personal responsibility than the members of a hierar- 
chy; egalitarians should blame “the system” (see 
Harrison and March 1984). 

7. Many more cultures can be conceived than 
can be lived in. As Robert Lane says, “Although for 
every act there is an implicit or explicit belief to 
justify the act, the reverse is not true; not every 
thought, fantasy, image, or argument -is reflected in 
behavior, especially since thoughts often rehearse 
alternative lines of behavior. The worid of behavior, 
therefore, is smaller than the world cf thought; the 
two worlds are not isomorphic” (Lane 1973, 97). 

8. Another common confusion is mixing up 
egalitarianism with exclusive hierarchies because 
they are both passionate and moralistic in defending 
their strong group boundaries. The fervor of the 
exclustve hierarchy comes from its simplicity: only a 
small number of prescriptions are applicable to the 
vast diversity of life forms. Deviance (and, hence, 
deviants) are excoriated. The difference is that 
whereas egalitarians find society at fault because the 


- distances between people are too large, members of 


hierarchies believe that the moral spaces are too 
small. The lack of complexity in small hierarchies 
means that they are left without sufficient variety for 
the objects they wish to control. Therefore, they get 
rid of people who do not fit either by labeling them 
as deviants or treating them as mozal trash, thus 
removing them from those who deserve to be taken 
into account in making decisions. The alternative is 
to co-opt more people by creating moral, and hence 
social, compartments ‘for them. Using variety to 
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cope with complexity (as in Ashby’s “Law of Requi- 
site Variety"), however, greatly increases the size 
(the number and diversity of subunits) of the hierar- 
chy. Once hierarchy is complex, as almost any but 
the most rudimentary government must be, its fer- 
vor declines because of the necessity of accom- 
modating a broad range of values and adjusting rela- 
tionships among more diverse life-styles. 

9. For the reasons given, I disagree with the view 
that liberals are pro- and conservatives anti-change 
(see McCloskey and Chong 1985; and Robinson 
1980). 

10. The widespread belief among those who theo- 
rized about Jacksonian democracy in his time, a 
belief apparently shared by their supporters in the 
citizenry as well, was that equality of opportunity, 
meticulously followed, would lead to an approxima- 
tion of equality of result. The operation of economic 
markets, unimpeded by the federal government, 
would eventually approximate real equality of con- 
dition as closely as innate differences in human abil- 
ity permitted. At the very least, central government 
would not add artificial to natural inequality, 

thereby preserving representative government. In- 
dividuals would be owed. indeed encouraged, to 
keep all gain that resulted from the unfettered use of 
their own talents. But everything artificial and un- 
natural, everything government imposed on man in 
his free state, such as charters, franchises, banks, 
and other monopolies, became anathema. It is this 
belief—not in equality undefined nor in just one 
kind of equality but in the mutual reinforcement of 
opportunity and result—that I think made the 
- United States truly exceptional. Another way to 
describe U.S. exceptionalism is to say that liberty 
(i.e., individualism) is held to be compatible with 
equality (egalitarianism). Just as supporters of 
hierarchy understand that their organizations are 
likely to be rigid and egalitarians recognize that 
perfect equality is unattainable, so adherents of U.S. 
individualism understand that liberty can conflict 
with equality and vice versa. What they deny is that 
this conflict is immutable, and what they affirm is 
that their two cherished passions, liberty and equal- 
ity, can reinforce one another (see Wildavsky 1986). 

11. The impasse comes through in these two com- 
ments: 1) “There is mounting evidence that mass 
publics do not react in ideological terms. It seems 
equally true that much contemporary political con- 
flict has an ideological dimension” (Barnes 1966, 
513): 2) “Although the conceptual and methodo- 
logical problems with ideological belief systems are 
serlous enough for Bennett to have called for a 
moratorium on empirical research pending the 
development of better concepts and measures, a 
‘cottage industry’ of comments and rebuttals con- 
tinues to fill the journals with challenges to each and 
every piece of research” (Hamill, Lodge, and Blake 
1985, 850). 

12. Often distinctions are made between active 
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and passive risk (active risk being more voluntary 
and controllable by the individual and passive risk 
less voluntary and perhaps uncontrollable) in order 
to justify why certain risks are more and other risks 
less acceptable. But the distinction is misleading. 
One might imagine a static social system whose 
values, including its rules of accountability, were 
petrified. The people who conferred meaning on 
objects must have lived long ago, no one having 
come along since with any changes to make. Classi- 
fications are clearly labeled and immobile. Then, 
and only then, might one allocate dangers according _ 
to those that are active and voluntary and, there- 

fore, properly subject to governmental regulation or 

prohibition. Once social change enters the picture, 

however, the active-passive distinction is constantly 

redrawn. We now see that egalitarians consider the 

dangers stemming from technology (nuclear power 

or chemical carcinogens) as a passive risk, while 

they perceive the dangers stemming from casual con- 

tact with sufferers from acquired immune deficiency 

syndrome as an active risk. At the very same time, 

adherents of hierarchy view the dangers of tech- 

nology as actively chosen. To say a danger is volun- 

tary is tantamount to saying it is acceptable; 

involuntary dangers imposed on passive people, by 

contrast, are unacceptable. Classification and deci- 

sion are one and the same. If the anger against 

institutions were comprehensive enough, suicides 

would be owed redress by the implacable institu- 

tions that drive them to their undeserved and 

involuntary end. Just as “we the people” are the ones 

who confer meaning on these distinctions, so we are 

also the ones who change these meanings. 

13. The actual figures are 1) more say: U.S. 
citizens 64.5%, British 68.6%; 2) order: U.S. citizens 
4.3%, British 2.1%; 3) freedom of speech scored a 
little over 25%; 4) rising prices were 4% or below. 

14. Oakland Tribune, 10 August 1986. 

15. This discussion of the conception of apathy as 
a part of cultural bias is congruent -with Carole 
Pateman’s view that “there is more than one way to 
interpret the norm of political efficacy and the other . 
norms and values traditionally associated with 
democracy; there is more than one view on what. 
‘really’ constitutes responsiveness of leaders and so’ 
on, and these differences in interpretation also 
encompass divergent notions of what form[s] of 
democratic institutions actually embody, or give 
practical expression to those norms and values” 
(1971, p. 304). 
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emocratic theory must pay attention to what ieflachices 
public pias In this study the content of network television news is shown to account 
for a high proportion of aggregate changes (from one survey to another) in U.S. citizens’ 
policy preferences. Different news sources have different effects. News commentators 
(perhaps reflecting elite or national consensus or media biases) have a very strong 
positive impact, as do experts. Popular presidents. tend to have positive effects, while 
. unpopular presidents do not. In contrast, special interest groups tend to have a negative 


Partic opinion is 


supposed by some to be the grent engine. 


of democracy, determining what govern- 
. ments do. Recent evidence has indicated 
that public opinion does in fact have sub- 
stantial proximate effects upon policy- 
making in the United States (Erikson 
1976; Monroe 1979; Page and Shapiro 
1983a; Shapiro 1982; Weissberg 1976). 
The next question,: however, is, What 
moves public opinion? What affects 
citizens’ policy preferences? -~ 

The answer makes a preat deal oF dite 
ference. It would be premature to cele- 
brate the triumph of democracy before 
knowing how and by whom the public is 
itself influenced. Does the’ public. react 
directly to objective events, so that 
opinion is effectively autonomous? Do 
experts or enlightened political leaders 
educate the public with helpful new infor- 
mation? Or do demagogues or self- 
serving elites manipulate opinion with 
false or misleading’ propaganda? Which 


influences are most important: aom 


experts,. politicians, interest groups? Do 
the mass media report relevant informa- 
tion accurately or inaccurately? 

In this paper we make a start at answer- 
ing such questions by: investigating the 
impact ‘upon public opinion of the state- 
ments and actions of certain actors as 
reported in the media. ` ` 


Rational. Citizens 
-and the Mass Media 


We: consider citizens’. preferences 
among alternative public policies to be 
primarily instrumental. That is, policies 


-are judged in terms of expected costs and 


benefits for the individual and for his or’ 
her family, friends, favored groups, and 
the nation or world as a whole. But 
because there is great uncertainty about. 
the effects of policies, the expected utility 
of a particular policy alternative depends 
critically upon beliefs about the state of 
nature, that is, beliefs s abodi present and 
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future facts and causal relationships (see 
McCubbins and Page 1984). 

Thus new information that modifies 
relevant beliefs can. change the expected 
utility of policies for citizens. This should 
occur if five conditions are met: if the 


. information is (1) actually received, (2) ` 
understood, (3) clearly relevant to eval- . 


uating policies, (4) discrepant with past 
beliefs, and (5) credible. (For related 
views of attitude change, see Jaccard 
1981; Zaller 1985.) 

When these conditions are met to a suf- 
ficient’ extent, new information should 
alter an individual's preferences and 
choices among policies. Further, if the 
conditions are met in the same way for 
many individuals, there may be a change 
in collective public opinion that shows up 
in opinion polls, For example, if many 


citizens’ policy preferences depend criti- - 


cally on the same belief (e.g., “We must 
. spend- more on national defense because 
the Russians are overtaking us”) and if 
highly credible, well publicized new infor- 
mation challenges that belief (e.g., U.S. 
military spending is reported to rise 
sharply and a CIA study concludes that 
Soviet spending has changed little since 
1976), then enthusiasm for increased mili- 
tary spending may drop. 
- Since most people have little reason to 
invest time or effort learning the ins and 
outs of alternative policies (Downs 1957), 
we would not expect new information 
ordinarily to produce large or quick 
changes in public opinion. Indeed the evi- 
dence indicates that aggregate public 
opinion about policy is usually quite 
stable (Page and Shapiro 1982). 
By the same token, however, for what- 
ever they do learn about politics, most 
people must rely heavily upon the cheap- 
est and most accessible sources: news- 
papers, radio, and television, especially 
network TV news. When news in the 
media reaches large audiences and meets 
our five conditions for many individuals, 
we would expect public opinion to 


change. 

‘Television news often meets the ex- 
posure condition. Most U.S. families own 
television sets, and most tune in to net- 
work news broadcasts from time to time. 


‘Viewers may wander in and out; they 


may eat or talk or. be distracted by 
children; but every day millions of U.S. 


- citizens catch at least a glimpse of the 


major stories on TV news. Others see the 
same stories in newspaper headlines or get 
the gist of the news from family and 
friends. Over a period of weeks and 
months many bits and pieces of informa- 
tion accumulate. 

The conditions of comprehension and 
relevance, too, are often met. The media 
work hard to ensure that.their audiences 
can understand. They shorten, sharpen, 
and simplify stories, and present pictures 
with strong visual impact so that a 
reasonably alert grade-schooler can get 
the point. Often stories bear directly upon 
beliefs central to the evaluation of public 
policies. 

Credibility is a more complicated mat- 
ter. Rational citizens must sometimes 
delegate the analysis or. evaluation of 
information to like-minded, trusted 
agents (Downs 1957, 203-34). The media 


` report the policy-relevant statements and 


actions of a wide variety of actors, zom 
popular presidents and respected c 
mentators, to discredited politicians or or 
self-serving interest groups. News from 
such different sources is likely to have 
quite a range of salience and credibility, 
and therefore quite a range of impact on 
the public (see Hovland and Weiss 1951- 
52). The analysis of effects on opinion 
should allow for such variation. 
News may also vary greatly in the 
extent to which it is or is not discrepant 
with past beliefs. If it closely resembles 
what has been communicated for many 
months or years, if it simply reinforces 
prevalent beliefs and opinions, we would 
not expect it to produce change. If, on ‘the 
other hand, credible new information 
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calls into question key beliefs and 
opinions held by many people, we would 
expect changes in public opinion. The 
extent of discrepancy with past news and 
past opinions must be taken into account. 

We are, of course, aware of the curious 
notion that the contents of the mass media 
have only minimal effects (Chaffee 1975; 
Klapper 1960; Kraus and Davis 1976; 
McGuire 1985; but cf. Graber 1984; 
Noelle-Neumann 1973, 1980, 1984; 
Wagner 1983). This notion seems to have 
persisted despite findings of agenda- 
setting effects upon perceptions of what 
are important problems (Cook, Tyler, 
Goetz, Gordon, Protess, Leff, and 
Molotch 1983; Erbring, Goldenberg, and 
Miller 1980; Funkhauser 1973; Iyengar, 
Peters, and Kinder 1982; McCombs and 
Shaw 1972; MacKuen 1981, 1984). 

We believe that the minimal effects idea 
is not correct with respect to policy pref- 
erences, either. It has probably escaped 
refutation because of the failure of re- 
searchers to examine collective opinion’ 
over substantial periods of time in natural 
settings and to distinguish among news 
sources, One-shot quasi-experimental 
studies (e.g., of presidential debates) 
understandably fail: to find large, quick 
effects. Cross-sectional studies seek.con- 
trasts between media attenders and media 
“nonattenders” that hardly exist: nearly 
everyone is exposed either directly or 
indirectly to what.the media broadcast 
(see Page, Shapiro, and Dempsey 1985a, 
2-4). A more appropriate research design 
yields different results. 


Data and Methods 


Taking advantage of a unique data set 
in our possession, we have carried out a 
quasi-experimental study that overcomes 
several of the limitations of previous 
research. The design involved collecting 
data from many pairs of identically 
repeated policy preference questions that 
were asked ‘of national survey samples of 


U.S. citizens; coding TV news content 
from broadcasts aired in between (and 
just before) each pair of surveys; and pre- 
dicting or explaining variations in the 
extent and direction of opinion change by 
variations in media content. 

Our design facilitated causal inferences 
and permitted comparison across types of 
issues and historical periods. The use of 
natural settings meant that all real world 
processes could come into play, including 
major events and actions, the interpreta- 
tion of news by commentators and others, 
and the dissemination of information 
through two-step or multiple-step flows 
and social networks (cf. Katz and Lazars- 
feld 1965). The examination of moder- 
ately long time periods (several weeks or 
months) allowed enough time for these 
natural processes to work and for us to 
observe even slow cumulative opinion 
changes. In addition, our measurement 
scheme permitted us to distinguish among 
different sources of news and to take into . 
account the extent of news story relevance 
to policy questions, the degree of dis- 
crepancy between current and previous 
media content, and the credibility of news 
sources, 

As part of our ongoing research project 
on public opinion and democracy, we 
have assembled a comprehensive collec- 
tion of survey data on U.S. citizens’ 
policy preferences. It includes the mar- 
ginal frequencies of responses to thou- 
sands of different policy questions asked 
by various survey organizations since 
1935. Among these data we have identi- 
fied several hundred questions that were 
asked two or more times with identical 
(verbatim) wordings, by the same survey 
organization. (For a partial description, 
see Page and Shapiro 1982, 1983a.) 

For the present research we selected 80 
pairs of policy questions from the last 15 
years (for which TV news data are readily 
available) that were repeated within 
moderate time intervals averaging about 
three months. 
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` These 80 cases are not, strictly speak- 
ing, a sample from the universe of policy 


“> issues or poll questions but (with a small 


number of exceptions). constitute either a 
random sample of the available eligible 
survey questions and time points for a 
‘given survey organization or all the 
available cases from an organization. 


They are very diverse, covering many dif-. 


ferent kinds of foreign.and defense (n = 


32) and domestic (n = 48) policies. In. 


nearly half the cases public opinion 


changed significantly (p < .05; 6 per-: 


centage points or more), and in a little 
more than half, it did not—nearly ‘the 
same proportion as in our full data set of 
‘several hundred repeated items. A list of 
cases and a more detailed methodological . 
-discussion is available in Page, Shapiro, 
and Dempsey (1985a, b). 

The dependent variable for each case is 
simply the level of public opinion at the 
__ time of the second survey (T2), that is, the 
‘percentage of the survey sample, exclud- 
ing “don’t know” and “no opinion” re- 
sponses, that endorsed the most promi- 
nent (generally the first) policy alternative 
mentioned in the survey question. As-will 
be.seen, our method of using T2 level-of 
opinion as the dependent variable and 
including first survey (T1) opinion as a 
predictor yields nearly identical estimates 
of media effects as does using a difference 
score—the magnitude -and direction’ of 
opinion change—as the dependent 
variable. 

For each of the 80 cases; we and our 
research assistants coded. the daily tele- 
vision network news from one randomly 
selected ‘network (in a few low-salience 


cases, all networks) each day, using the ` 


summaries found in the Television Nets 
Index and Abstracts of the Vanderbilt 
Television News Archive. These sum- 
maries, while rather brief and not in- 
tended for such purposes, were generally 
satisfactory: in providing the fairly 
‘straightforward information we sought, 
especially since they were aggregated over 


several weeks or months. We coded all 
news stories that were at least minimally 
~relevant to the wording of each opinion 
item, beginning two months before the T1 
survey—in order to allow. for lagged 


effects and for discrepancies or-changes in _ 


media content—and continuing with 
every day up to TI and: through to the 
date of the T2 survey. 

Being interested in the effects of par- 
ticular actors or sources—particular pro- 
` viders of information, or Downsian 
“agents” of analysis and evaluation— ` 
whose rhetoric and actions are reported in 
the media, we distinguished among the 
original sources found in each news story. 
‘We used 10 exhaustive and mutually ex- 
clusive categories: the president; fellow 
partisans and members of his administra- 


. tion; members of the opposing party; 


interest groups and individuals not fitting 

clearly irto any of the-other categories; 

experts; network commentators or report- 

ers themselves; friendly (or neutral) 

foreign nations or individuals; unfriendly 

foreign states or individuals; courts and- 
judges; and objective conditions or events 

without clearly identifiable human actors 

(e.g., unemployment. statistics, natural 

disasters, unattributed terrorist acts). 

Our independent variables characterize 
reported statements or actions by a speci- _ 
fied source. Each such source story, or 

“message,” ' constitutes a unit of analysis 
in measuring aggregate media content 
over the time interval of. a particular case. 
For each reported statemeñt or action by a 
particular source—each sòurce story—we 
coded the following: 1) its degree of rele- 


` vance to the policy question (indirectly 


relevant, relevant, or highly relevant); 2) 
its salience in the broadcast (its inclusion: 
in the first story or not, its proximity to 
the beginning-of the broadcast, its dura- 
tion in seconds; 3) the pro-con direction 
of intended impact of the reported state- 
ment or action in:relation to thé most ~ 
prominent policy alternative mentioned 
in the opinion item; 4) the president's pop- 
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ularity (measured: by the standard Gallup 
‘ question) as an indication of his credibil- 


ity as news source at the time of his state- - 


mentor action; and 5) some judgments— 


`- not used in this paper—concerning the 


_ quality of the information conveyed, 
- including its logic; factuality, and degree 


` of truth or falsehood. 


The most important part of the coding 
effort concerned the directional thrust of. 
reported statements and actions in rela- 


„tion to each opinion question. Proceeding, 


- ‘a little differently from the method of our 
earlier work on newspapers (Page and 
. Shapiro 1983b, 1984),.we measured direc- 


advocated positions of the speakers or 


neutral) in order to compute measures of 


total and average directional thrust of the 


news from each source. The sums’ and 
averages of directional codes for’ tele- 
vision. news content prior-to T1 and be- 
tween T1 and T2—for-all messages com- 
ing from all sources combined and for 


. messages coming separately from each 


. actors themselves. We took considerable a 


care in training and supervising coders 
and. in checking the reliability of their 
-work. We prepared detailed written, in- 
- structions and held frequent group discus- 
_ Sions of coding rules and the treatment of 


problematic cases. All pro-con coding - 


decisions, . and those on other variables 


central to our analysis, were.validated by’ 


` a second coder and also by one of. the 
present authors, who made the final cod- 


distinct source—constitute our main in- 
‘dependent variables. Most of our analysis 
is based on measures restricted to “rele- 
vant” or “highly relevant” source stories 
because we found that inclusion of less - 
relevant source stories’ weakened’ the 


T ~ observed relationships. 
| : tional thrust in terms-of the intentions or ` 


Our principal. mode of analysis ` was’ 


ordinary least squares regression analysis, 


in which we estimated the impact of each 


` news source (or all sources taken together) 


along with opinion. levels at T1, upon the 
level of public opinion at: T2. We ana- 
lyzed all cases together and also each of 
our two independently selected subsets of 
40 cases, as well-as subsets of cases in- ` 
volving different kinds of issues -(e.g., 
foreign versus -domestic policies), dif- 


_ ferent time periods, and different levels of 


ing -decisions.1 We masked the public 
- opinion data so that coders would not be 


. affected in any way by knowledge of 


. whether or how policy preferences `- 
changed; we gave them only the exact- ` 


. wording of each opinion. item and the 


time periods to be..examined, not the, 


responses to the questions. 


As a result of these efforts we are- confi- : 


_ dent that very high quality data were pro- 
_ duced. -Jt proved rather: easy to code 
reported statements and actions on a five- 

point directional scale with categories 

“clearly pro,” “probably pro, ” “uncertain 

or neutral,” “probably con,” and “clearly 

con” in relation to the main policy alter- 

- native outlined in each opinion question. 
‘For each type of news source in each 

- opinion case, we summed and averaged 
-all the numerical values of pro-con codes 


(ranging from +2 to —2, with 0 for: _ 


source credibility - (popular . versus un-. 
popular presidents). 

After: testing hypotheses and exploring 
the aggregate data, we closely examined. 
individual cases of public opinion change, 
scrutinizing media-reported statements 
and actions and the precise sequence of 
events. This served two purposes. First, it 


‘helped us with causal inference, shedding 


light on possibilities of spuriousness -or 
reciprocal influence. Second, it enabled us 
to generate some new hypotheses about . 


` effects on opinion by certain sets of actors 


not clearly, sueierentated in our aggregate 
data. . 


, Findings 
- We have argued that it is not appropri- l 


-ate to lump all media content together as 
_if it came from. a. single source with a 


single level of credibility. It will be useful, 
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Table 1. Total TV News Content and Opinion Change 


Variables 
Opinion at T1 


TV news content for two months pre-T1 
TV news content between T1 and T2 


Constant 


R? = 88 
adjusted R? = .88 
n= 80 


Coefficient 


0.95% 
(23.25) 
-0.30" 
(-3.82) 
0.11 
(1.96) 


0.34 
(0.14) 


Note: Entries are unstandardized (b) coefficients from a regression of the percentage level of opinion at the time 
of the second (T2) survey on the level of opinion at T1 and the total media content variables (sums of pro—con 
scores from relevant stories) for all 80 cases. T values for b's are given in parentheses. 


"Significant at the .05 level or better by a two-tailed test. 


however, to disregard our own advice for 
a moment and consider the effects upon 
public opinion of all TV news messages 
from all sources added together. In this 
way we can make clear the form of the 
relationship and especially the roles of 
pre-T1 news and of opinion at T1 in 
affecting the level of opinion at T2. 

We regressed the level of opinion at T2 
(that is, the percentage of respondents at 
T2 supporting the most prominent alter- 
native offered in the survey question) 
upon (1) the level of opinion at T1, (2) the 
total sum of pro-con scores based on all 
relevant or highly relevant news stories 
from all sources combined in the two 
months before T1, and (3) the total pro- 
con sum in the T1-T2 period.? The results 
are displayed in Table 1. 

The level of opinion at T1 is a very 
strong predictor of the level at T2; in fact 
by itself, it accounted for more than 85% 
of the variance in T2 opinion. That is to 
say, on the whole public opinion is quite 
stable over these periods of up to a 
few months. The average magnitude of 
opinion change is about 5 percentage 
points. There is a simple first-order auto- 
regressive structure in levels of public 


opinion (b = .95). Thus regressions using 
the extent of opinion change rather than 
the level of T2 opinion as the dependent 
variable produce virtually the same coef- 
ficients for all the media content indepen- 
dent variables. Our results based on the 
level of opinion can equally well be inter- 
preted as effects on opinion change. 

Of more interest in Table 1 is the sub- 
stantial negative effect that pre-T1 news 
had upon opinion at T2. A net sum of one 
“probably pro” story before T1 is associ- 
ated with a drop of nearly one third (.30) 
of a percentage point in opinion at T2. 
This might seem puzzling at first, but it 
follows directly from our point that 
opinion change should depend upon a dis- 
crepancy or change in media content, 
given that opinion change is partly 
temporary. ; } 

If, for example, the TV news for several 
months before T1 was full of stories 
favorable toward a particular policy, so 
that opinion moved strongly in a pro 
direction before T1, and if the media were 
then utterly silent about the policy be- 
tween T1 and T2, we would expect sup- 
port for the policy to drop off as people 


` forgot about or discounted the past news. 
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Thus opinion at T2 would be negatively . 


related to media content before T1. If the 
discrepancy process worked in a particu- 
larly simple fashion (e.g., if all opinion 
- changes were temporary and lasted exact- 
ly one period), we would find identical 
coefficients of opposite sign on corre- 
sponding pre-T1 and T1-T2 media varia- 
bles, and we could use media content 
change scores to predict opinion change. 

But things are not so simple. Part of the 
effect of media content is no doubt tem- 
porary, but part may last a long time, and 
some effects may be lagged or delayed. 


With our two-point time series we cannot 


precisely estimate lags or decay rates.’ 
The problem is further complicated by the 
need to distinguish among news sources, 
some of which (e.g., commentaries, 
reports by experts) may have delayed 
effects and/or unusually slow decays. 
And the necessity of using T1-T2 periods 
of varying lengths, not always corre- 
sponding to the two-month pre-T1 
period, unavoidably reduces the precision 
of estimating T1-T2 effects. Under these 
circumstances, our method of entering 
both pre-T1 and T1-T2 variables sepa- 
rately into regressions allows the maxi- 
Ae information to be extracted from the 
ata. 

We have elsewhere noted an interesting 
"falling off” effect in the polls that is close- 
ly related to the negative coefficient for 
pre-T1 news (Page and Shapiro 1983b; 
Page, Shapiro, and Dempsey 1984). It 
appears that pollsters frequently decide to 
ask survey questions about a particular 
policy alternative (often phrased as the 
first or “pro” alternative in the question) 
when that alternative is a lively topic in 
the media and public discussion. Thus an 
initial poll at T1 may reveal high public 
support for a newly publicized policy 
idea. Then those initial effects fade, and 
news coverage may tend to become more 
mixed, with doubts and opposition begin- 
ning to be heard. By the time of a second 
survey at T2, public support tends to drop 
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a bit. We find a small negative opinion 
change (2.7 percentage points) on the 
average in our data set. ; 

Another finding in Table 1 is the weak 
effect of T1-T2 news content. The esti- 
mated coefficient is positive but very 
small and not quite significant at the .05 
level. The logic of our analysis would 
seem to indicate that T1-T2 variables 
should have effects of opposite sign and 
roughly the same magnitude as corre- 
sponding pre-T1 variables. But we would 
not take this nonfinding very seriously. 
The effects of pre-T1 and T1-T2 media 
content variables are both estimated to be 
very small in Table 1 because of the 
failure to distinguish among different 
sources of news. If some sources have 
negative effects and some have positive 
effects and some have no effects at all, it is 
not surprising that a measure combining 
all of them together has little relation to 
opinion change." 

The importance of distinguishing 
among news sources becomes clearly ap- 
parent when we regress opinion at T2 on 
pre-T1 and Ti-T2 news variables from 
the 10 distinct types of sources (separate 
sums of pro-con scores for relevant 
stories from each source). The results are 
reported in the first column of Table 2. 

Taken as a whole, this regression 
accounts for the great preponderance— 
more than 90%—of the variance in 
opinion at T2. Of course much of this is 
attributable to the effects of opinion at 
T1, but a comparable analysis with 
opinion change as the dependent variable 
still accounts for a very substantial por- 
tion of the variance, about half of it (R? = 
.57; adjusted R? = .41). This is quite 
striking, given the inevitable presence of 
sampling error in the original surveys and 
the presumably imperfect media sum- 
maries and coding procedures. 

Again pre-T1 news tends to have nega- 
tive effects, that is, opposite to those of 
corresponding T1-T2 variables (see the 
top half of the first column of Table 2). 
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Table 2. Effects of TV News from Different Sources 


z : Some Variables 
Variables : ; Full Regression eted 
Opinion at T1 . es 0.978 0.978 
: (23.82) (25.95) 
President ~0.47" 0.428 
7 s (-2.43) i (-2.48) 
Members of president's party -0.07 . 
(-0.32) 
Opposition party -0.513 -0.53" 
l ` O (2.51) < (72.75) 
Interest groups -0.29 -0.23 
: í - (-1,34) (-1.17) 
Events a; -0.53 : ~0.44° 
f ; (-0.99) (-0.90) 
Commentary 2.16 1.87 
(1.79) (1.66) 
Experts -0.16 0.00 
. (-0.11) (0.00) 
Foreign—friendly, neutral 0.22 
(0.34), 
Foreign—unfriendly -0.19 
. j {-0.37) 
Courts i 1.37 1.77 
(0.72) i (1.01) 
News between T1 and T2 
-President i 0.30 ` 0.23 
(1.34) (1.61) 
Members of president's party l ` -0.09 
‘ (-0.73) 
Opposition party , 0.44 046a 
7 (2.00) (2.39) 
` Interest groups -0.38 -0.33" 
(-1.93) (-2.00) 
Events 0.54 0.55 
F (1.27) (1.52) 
Commentary ` : 4.34" 4,17 
(4.25) (4.57) 
Experts ? -337 2.85" 
in a ; ; (2.32) . (2.64) 
Foreign—friendly, neutral - ; , 0.08 
(0.14) 
Foreign—unfriendly . 0.48 
$ AG (0.99) 
Courts : -2.02* i -2.08* 
(-2.22) (-2.40) 
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Table 2 (continued) f 
© Variables =: `. : : i i Full.Regression = "Deleted -. 
_ . Constant’) © Bee aa, es co re -1.11 
. : = ae (-0.56)' (-0.49) 
Rim Mote 94. pee Be 94 
eae wos - . 78 a e 92 


: Note: aa e (i) Saas Woes ca cee WF ET ea TT GO 
Sina ob the Fela ani PEA CON new obey scene fren Yanks sates, Eal cose Byslotstor' ears ven 
in parentheses. ; 

<. sSignificant at the .5 level or better by a two-tailed test. ; 


Most important, however, news'from dif- 1984; Noelle-Neumann 1973, 1980).- Or 
- ferent sources tends to have effects of dif- the commentaries may—if in basic agree- 
ferent magnitudes and sometimes differ- ment with official network sentiment or 
ent directions. Source differences -are the attitudes `of reporters (perhaps pro- . 
_ apparent both among the pre-T1 variables viding cues for reporters)’—-indicate 
_ and among the more readily interpretable slants or‘biases in media coverage that are 
. T1-T2 variables, displayed in the bottom transmitted to citizens in ways that sup- - 
half of Table 2. We will focus on the lat- . plement the statements. of the commen- 
ter,‘ treating pre-T1 variables as controls. tators. These could include the selection 
News commentary (from the anchor- of news sources and quotes, the choice of 
person, reporters in the field, or special visual footage, the questions asked in ` 
commentators) between the T1 and T2 _ interviews, camera angles, and so forth. 
surveys is estimated to have the-most _ Certain other estimated effects on 
dramatic impact. Asingle “probably pro” opinion’ are probably important even 
commentary is associatéd with more than : ‘though some do not reach the .05 level of. ; 
four. percentage points‘of opinion changel statistical significance according to a con- 
This is a startling finding, one that we servative two-tailed test. Most notably— 
would: hesitate ‘to ‘believe except that ` and clearly significantly—a single “prob- 
something similar has now appeared. ably pro” story about experts or research 
in’ three separate ‘sets of cases we studies is. estimated to produce. about 
‘have analyzed. ‘It was true of editorial three ‘percentage points of opinion. 
columns in our earlier analysis of 56 two- change, a very substantial amount. Presi- 
point opinion series using the New York _ dents are estimated to have a more 
Times as our media source (Page and modest impact of about three-tenths of a 
Shapiro 1983b), in the first 40 TV news percentage. point per “probably pro” 
cases we collected (Page, Shapiro, and - story, and stories about opposition party 
Dempsey 1984), and in the 40 new TV: statements and actions may also. have a 
cases, which we analyzed separately Postive: effect. 
before doing all 80 cases together. .- There are indications, on the other 
_ We are not convinced that commen- hand, that interest groups and perhaps the 
_tators’ remarks'in and of themselves have courts: (in recent years) actually. have 
such great potency, however. They may ` negative effects. That.is, when their state- 
- ‘gerve:as indicators of elite.or public con- ments and actions push in one direction . 
_sensus aln 1984; McClosky and Zaller (e.g, when corporations demand sub- 
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sidies or a federal court orders school 


integration through busing) public . 


opinion. tends to move in the opposite 
direction. We are not certain about the 
negative effect of courts, however, 


because of the instability of coefficients: 


across data sets. _ 
Certain kinds of news appear on the 
average to have no direct effect at all 


upon opinion, or less impact than might ~ 


be expected. The president's fellow par- 
tisans, when acting independently of the 
president himself, do not appreciably 


affect opinion. Events may move public ` 


opinion indirectly, but they.do not speak 
` _ strongly for themselves. They. presumably 


have their effects: mainly through the’ 
interpretations and reactions of other ` 


news sources. The same applies to state- 
merits and actions from foreign countries 


.or individuals, whether. friends or foes. 


U.S. citizens. apparently do not listen to 


foreigners directly but only through inter- ` 


pretations by U.S. opinion leaders. 
The marked distinctions among types of 
news fits well with our idea that informa- 
tion from different sources has different 
degrees of credibility. It is quite plausible, 
for example, that the public tends to place 
considerable ‘trust in the positions taken 
by- network commentators and (osten- 
sibly) nonpartisan experts. Some: other 
sources may be considered-irrelevant. Still 
others, like certain interest groups that 
presumably pursue narrowly selfish aims, 
may serve as negative reference points on 
public issues (see Schattschneider 1960, 


unreliably estimated “coefficients in the 


previous regression. The results are much 
the same except that most of the coeffi- 
cients are more stable and the effects of ` 
interest groups and opposition party ap- 
pear statistically significant even by the 
conservative two-tailed test.. News com- 


‘mentary and experts remain the. most - 


powerful sources of opinion change. 
An interesting: finding is that while 


. most of the news variables have pre-T1 


coefficients opposite in sign to those for 
T1-T2-—consistently with the discrepancy 
and temporary effect hypothesis—com- 
mentary does not. Commentaries may in 
fact have lagged positive effects that take 
time to. operate’ as the commentators’ 
views (or the consensuses or’ biases they 
reflect) diffuse through the political 
system. By the same token, part of the 
negative effect of interest groups may be a 
lagged.one as well. — 

- For one news source, 'namely presidents 
of the United States, we were able to 
explore the credibility issue directly. -We 


. consider a president's popularity—that is, 


52-53). Similarly, the federal courts may . 
have served as negative referents in-the 


1970s and the early 1980s because of their 


unpopular actions on such ‘issues as bus- | 
ing and capital punishment. In any case, it. 


is clearly important to distinguish among 
sources of news.’ 

-In the second column of. Table 2; we 
report the results of a modified regression 
analysis in which.we. dropped some varja- 
_bles (party of the president, foreign 
~ friends and foes) that, had small and 


the percentage of U.S. citizens who ap-. 
prove his “handling of his job” according 
to the Gallup poll—to be a good indicator 


.of the general level of trust and confidence 


in a particular president.. When a presi- 
dent is popular we would expect people to 
put more faith in what he says and does 
and to be more prone to change their 


„opinions ‘accordingly. In order to test this 


hypothesis we partitioned | our data into 
two subsets of cases: one in which, at the 
time of the T1, survey, the president had 
an approval rating of 50% or higher (n = 


_35); and the other in which approval was 


less than 50% (a larger n = 45 in the un- 


- happy period studied). We performed the 


analysis of TV news impact separately for 
each of these subsets of cases, with the 


results displayed in Table 3. 


When presidents are popular, they tend 
(though the estimate falls short of statis- 
tical significance) to have a small positive 
effect on. PEDA opino Each “probably 
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Table 3. Presidential Popularity and TV News Effects on Opinion 


When Presidents When Presidents 
Variables Were Popular Were Unpopular 
Opinion at T1 0.89" 1.008 
(10.78) (16.77) 
Pre-T1 news 
President l -0.64 : -0.66 
(-0.97) (-1.50) 
Members of president's party , -0.19 -0.50 
(-0.32) (-0.77) 
Opposition party ` -0.69 -0.71 
(-1.14) (-1.22) 
Interest groups -1.19 -0.52 
l (-1.54) (-1.28) 
Events -3.07 0.63 
(-1.24) (0.70) 
Commentary 1.00 1.85 
; (0.51) (0.57) 
Experts. -3.64 -4.44 
. j . (-1.35) (~1.09) 
Foreign—friendly, neutral 0.91 "1,86 
i (0.75) © a10) 
Foreign—unfriendly ~0.61 ~15.55 
: . (-0.71) (-0.96) 
Courts -2.52 2.19 
(-0.37) (0.76) 
News between T1 and T2 
President 0.58 0.05 
, (1.55) (0.05) 
Members of president’s party -0.41 _ 0.40 
í (-1.79) (0.82) 
Opposition party 0.84" 0.23 
(2.18) (0.50) 
Interest groups -0.15 -0.46 
(-0.44) : (-0.41) 
Events 0.53 1.15 
(0.53) ; (0.60) 
Commentary , 2.51 3 6.16 
. (1.56) (1.74) 
Experts, 7.86 6.89 
(1.46) ; _ (2.39) 
Foreign—friendly, neutral " -257 -0.51 
(-1.94) 7 (-0.46) 
Poreign—unfriendly é -1.04 3.78 
a. *  (-1.07) (0.73) 
Courts 0.52 0.91 
a (0.26) (-0.56) 
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Table 3 (continued) 
Varlables 
. Intercept 
Rè mm 


adjusted R? = 
N= 


When Presidents When Presidents 
Were Popular Were Unpopular 
4.82 -3.72 
(1.02) (-1.01) 
97 95 
93 1 
35 45 


Note: Entries are unstandardized (b) coefficients from regressions of opinion at T2 on opinion at T1 and the 


sums of relevant news st 


scores from various sources. “Popular” presidents had Gallup poll 


ory pro-con 
pprc ralings 690% or more at Tl; unpopular presidents had ratings under 50%. T values for b's are given 
in parentheses. 


*Significant at the .05 level or better by a two-tailed test. 


pro” statement or action is estimated to 
produce more than half a percentage 
point of opinion change. Part of the effect 
is undoubtedly temporary and part recip- 
rocal. The impact presumably could not 
be multiplied indefinitely by talkative 
presidents because of potential saturation 
and overexposure and the reporters’ and 
editors’ desires for fresh topics to. cover. 
Still, this constitutes-some evidence that a 
popular president does indeed stand at a 
“bully pulpit.” On an issue of great 
importance to him he can hammer away 
with repeated speeches and statements 
and can reasonably expect to achieve a 5 
or 10 percentage point change in public 
_ opinion over the course of several months 
(see Page and Shapiro 1984). 
Unpopular presidents, in contrast, ap- 
parently have no positive effect on 
opinion at all. They may try—like 
Glendower in Henry IV—to call spirits 
from the vasty deep, but none will 
come,” 
There are some indications that the 
effects of other news sources interact with 
presidential popularity. While the full set 


of possible first-order interactions is too 
complicated to model with confidence. 


given the number of cases we have, these 


separate popular and unpopular president - 


regressions indicate that commentaries 
may have their strongest effects when 


presidents are unpopular. Perhaps news 
commentators substitute for a respected 
leader, challenging the one that is out of 
favor. In addition, administration offi- 
cials and the president's fellow partisans 
in Congress and elsewhere, when acting 
independently of a popular president, 
appear to have a slightly negative impact 
on opinion, whereas they may have posi- 
tive effects when presidents are un- 
popular. The opposition party, rather 


‘strangely, seems especially potent when 


presidents are popular. In short, there 
may be some substantial differences in the 
dynamics of opinion ‘change depending 
upon whether the president in office at a 
particular time is popular or not. 


Discussion 


Our examination of a number of 
specific cases of opinion change has bol- 
stered our general confidence in the aggre- 
gate findings. It has also illuminated cer- 
tain issues of causal inference and has 


‘generated some new hypotheses about 


further differentiations among different 
actors or sources of news. Because we 
have reported on the cases in detail else- 
where (Page, Shapiro, and Dempsey 
1985a, b), we will mention only a few 
important points about particular news 
sources, 
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News Commentary 


The most dramatic finding in Table 2 is 
the strong estimated impact of news com- 
mentary. Our examination of specific 
cases provides a number of instances in 
which the statements of news commen- 
tators and reporters clearly parallel 
opinion change. Examples include 


Howard K. Smith's praise for Nixon's: 


policies and his criticism of calls for uni- 
lateral withdrawal from Vietnam in 1969; 
various newsmen’s support for continued 
slow withdrawal from Vietnam during 
1969-70; commentary favoring conserva- 
tion and increased production rather than 
stopping military aid to Israel in order to 
get cheap oil during 1974-75; Smith's and 
others’ support for more attention to the 
Arabs during 1974-75 and during 1977-78; 
Eric Severeid’s, David Brinkley’s, and 
Smith’s advocacy of campaign contribu- 


tion limits in 1973; Brinkley’s and Smith’s: 


backing of stricter wage and price con- 
trols during 1972-73; John Chancellor’s 
editorializing on the importance of fight- 
ing unemployment (versus inflation) in 
1976; Smith’s support for federal work 
projects in 1976; and commentaries in the 
spring of 1981 that Reagan's proposed tax 
cuts would benefit the wealthy. 

Our regression estimate of very large 
commentary effects, controlling for all 
other news sources, indicates that some- 
thing substantial was going on. We can- 
not entirely rule out reciprocal effects of 
public opinion upon audience-seeking 
reporters and media, but in many cases, 
the timing of news commentary shortly 
after T1 polls indicates some kind of 
genuine influence upon opinion at T2. 

The exact nature of that influence is 
harder to judge, however. We would not 
claim that individual news commentators 
like Howard K. Smith—for all the esteem 
in which they are held—are, in them- 
selves, the biggest sources of opinion 
change (but cf. Freeman, Weeks, and 
Wertheimer 1955). We do not believe that 


Walter Cronkite single-handedly ended 
the Vietnam War with his famous soul- 
searching broadcast in 1968. 

Instead, the commentary we have 
examined may reflect the positions of 
many journalists or other elites who com- 
municate through additional channels 
besides TV news or even a widespread 
elite consensus in the country (see 
McClosky and Zaller 1984). Or commen- 
tators’ positions may be indicators of net- 
work biases, including subtle influences of 
reporters and editors upon the selection of 
news sources and upon the ways in which 
stories are filmed and reported. Or, again, 
commentators and other sources with 
whom they agree may (correctly or not) 
be perceived by the public as reflecting a 
climate of opinion or an emerging na- 
tional consensus on an issue, which may 
weigh heavily with citizens as they form 
their own opinions (see Lippmann 1922; 
Noelle-Neumann 1973). With our present 
data, we cannot distinguish among these 
possibilities. But news commentators 
either. constitute or stand for major influ- 
ences on public opinion. 


Experts 


According to our estimates in Table 2, 
those we have categorized as “experts” 
have quite a substantial impact on public 
opinion. Their credibility may be high 
because of their actual or portrayed 
experience and expertise and nonpartisan 
status. It is not unreasonable for members 
of the public to give great weight to 
experts’ statements and positions, particu- 
larly when complex technical questions 
affect the merits of policy alternatives. 

The existence of a reciprocal process, 
influence by public opinion upon experts, 
cannot be ruled out (particularly to the 
extent that the audience-seeking media 
decide who is an expert based on the pop- 
ularity of his or her policy views), but itis ` 
probably limited in the short run because 
experts do not face immediate electoral 
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` pressures—that is, public’ attitudes inay 


ultimately influence who are considered 


experts and what their basic values are, 
but.once established, experts are, less 
likely than presidents. or. other elected 


officials to.bend quickly with the winds of - 


opinion. 
One striking example of the neie of 
expert opinion as reported in'the media 


concerns the Senate vote on the SALT“IE 


arms limitation treaty. Public support for 


va 


` the treaty. dropped 5.5% from February. - 


- to March 1979 and 19%. from June to 
. November. During both periods many. 


- retired generals and arms experts spoke. 


out or testified against the treaty, citing 
- difficulties of verification and an allegedly 
unequal balance of: forces favoring the 


a Soviets. 


" Experts seem also to have been impor- 
tant. in building support for the 1981 
AWACs sale to. Saudi Arabia; in increas- 

` ing skepticism about. Reagan's tax cuts 

_ between May ‘and June 1981; in cooling 
off enthusiasm for a tax on large cars in 


ported bya popular president. Our single 
equation regfession analysis, however, . 
cannot by itself exclude the possibility of 
reverse or reciprocal influence. Rather 
than‘leading the public, presidents may 
sometimes take positions (or make policy) 
in response to public preferences or in 
anticipation of future changes in -public 
opinion (see Page and Shapiro 1983a). 
Popular presidents may be more apt than 
unpopular ones to try this and to succeed 
at it, hence, perhaps, their popularity in ' 


- the first place (which. is presumably aug- 


mented by taking popular stands). Lack- 


, ing continuous: survey data between TI 


1974; and in encouraging support. for - 


. _ public financing of political campaigns 
~. (1973) and for banning handguns (1981). 


We cannot tell from the present data 
how accurate or inaccurate. expert testi- 


mony tends’ to be. There is reason to’ 


- believe, for’ example, that ‘the Russian 
scare of the late 1970s and early 1980s was 


l . greatly overblown (Halloran. and Gelb 


‘1983; Sanders 1983). Nor can we say 
much about the possibility that interest 


` groups are important in funding and pub- ` 


licizing favorable expert studies (Saloma 
1984) or that the media may be biased in 
choosing which experts to feature (per- 
haps favoring, for example, ‘the political 
tides of the day). Such matters are quite 
important for any conclusive assessment 
- of the role of the public ; in. democracy, 
f and we plan to pursue them further. ` 


Presidents 


As we have seen, public opinion ee 
to shift somewhat in the direction’ sup- 


-. and T2, we cannot be sure that un- 


measured opinion did not change before 
some of the T1=T2 news reports that we 
have - ‘taken as causally prior. Nor,. of ` 
course; can we be sure that presidents did 
not anticipate opinion:changes. > `` 

- In this situation our scrutiny of specific 
cases has been helpful. It has not ruled out 
causal complexities: On the contrary, we 


_ are ‘convinced ‘that the’ relationship 


between presidents ‘and public opinion is 
reciprocal, with each influencing the other 


. (Page and Petracca 1983). But numerous 


cases support the inference that „popular, 
presidents’ actions and statements 
reported in the media do affect public 


- opinion. These-include President Nixon’s 


persistent opposition to accelerating U.S. 
troop withdrawals from Vietnam during 
1969, 1970, and 1971; Reagan’s 1981 argu- 
ment for AWACS airplane sales to Saudi 
Arabia; Carter's 1977-78 increased atten- - 
tion to Arab countries; Carter’s early 1980 - 


` movement (during.a temporary peak in 


popularity) toward ‘toughness in the © 
Iranian hostage crisis; Reagan's 1982 belli- 
cose posturing toward the Soviet Union; 
Ford's 1974-75 defense of military spend- 
ing; Ford's 1976 and Carter's 1980 advoca- 
cies of cuts in domestic spending; and, 


: perhaps,- Nixon's: 1972-73 support ‘for’ 


. wage and price controls, - 


On the -other hand, as our regression 
results showed, unpopular presidents do 
not have much success at opinion leader- 
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ship. In a number of cases unpopular 
presidents made serious efforts to advo- 
cate policies but failed to persuade the 
public. This was true of Ford's attempts to 
increase military spending in 1976 and his 
resistance to jobs programs and health 
and education spending in the same year. 
Jimmy Carter in early 1979, with his pop- 
ularity at 43% approval and falling, failed 
to rally support for SALT I. Carter was 
also unsuccessful at gaining significant 
ground on gasoline rationing, the.military 
draft, or the Equal Rights Amendment in 
1979 and 1980. Even Ronald Reagan, 
when near a low point of popularity 
(44%) in- mid-1982, failed to move 
opinion toward more approval of a 
school prayer amendment to the Con- 
stitution. Because this distinction between 
popular and unpopular presidents 
emerged clearly in our previous analysis 
of newspaper data (Page and Shapiro 
1984), we are inclined to believe that it is 
‘real (though modest in magnitude) even 
though the popular president effect does 
not quite reach statistical significance in 
Table 3. . 


Interest Groups 


Our regression analysis indicated that 
groups and individuals representing 
various special interests, taken together, 
tend to have a negative effect on public 
opinion. Our examination of the cases 
supports this point but also suggests that 
certain kinds of groups may have positive 
effects while others have negative impact. 

We found many cases (more than 20) in 
which public opinion unequivocally 
moved away from positions advocated by 
groups and individuals representing 
special interests. In some cases the groups 
may have belatedly spoken up after 
public opinion had already started mov- 
ing against their positions, producing a 
spurious negative relationship. But in 
many instances they seem actually to 
have antagonized the public and created a 
genuine adverse effect. 
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Such cases include Vietnam War pro- 
testors from 1969 to’ 1970, protestors 
against draft registration in 1980, and 
perhaps the nuclear freeze movement in 
1982. U.S. citizens have a long history of 
opposition to demonstrators and pro- 
testors, even peaceful ones, and appar- 
ently tend not to accept them as credible 
or legitimate sources of opinion leader- 
ship.” 

In general, the public apparently tends 
to be uninfluenced (or negatively influ- 
enced) by the positions of groups whose 
interests are perceived to be selfish or nar- 
row, while it responds more favorably to 
groups and individuals thought to be con- 
cerned with broadly defined public inter- 
ests. The best examples of the latter in our 
data are environmental groups and per- 
haps also general “public interest” groups 
like Common Cause. 

From 1973 to 1974, for example, sup- 
port for leasing federal land to oil com- 
panies declined as TV news reported con- 
servationists challenging the positions of 
the profit-seeking and presumably less 
credible oil companies. During the same 
period, support for a freeze on gasoline, 
heating, and power prices increased a bit 
despite opposition by gas station owners 
and oil companies. 

Not only business corporations, but 
also some mass membership groups repre- 
senting blacks, women, the poor, Jews, 
and organized labor seem to have been 
held in disrepute and to have had null or 
negative effects on opinion about issues of 
direct concern to them, including social 
welfare policies and some Middle East 


issues, 


Events, Foreign Countries, 
and Other Sources 


The fact that our regression analysis 
showed some types of news sources to 
have, on the average, no clearly positive 
or negative effects upon public opinion, 
does not mean that such sources never 


‘have effects. As the example of interest 
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groups suggests, a negligible net effect 
might conceal offsetting impacts by par- 
ticular subclasses of sources under par- 
ticular conditions. If it were feasible to 
subdivide our 10 source categories fur- 
ther, such effects would presumably be 
revealed by the statistical analysis. 

Among the presidents’ fellow partisans, 
for example, it might be useful to dis- 
tinguish administration officials from 
congressional leaders, who may have 
more independence and a different impact 
upon public opinion. In the opposition 
party, too, key congressional leaders and 
media stars may be more influential than 
the rank and file. 

For foreign actors it would perhaps be 
useful to distinguish statements (e.g., ver- 
bal threats) from actions or policies (e.g., 
military attacks). It is not easy to code 
either one so as to correspond to likely 
opinion change. Certain prominent for- 
eign actors (e.g., Winston Churchill or the 
Pope) may merit special treatment, and 
our classification of foreign sources as 
friendly or unfriendly should perhaps be 
expanded to allow for finer distinctions. 

We initially expected that objective 
events not attributable to particular 
actors—anonymous terrorist actions, 
changes in the rates of unemployment and 
inflation, natural disasters, and the like— 
might have substantial effects on public 
opinion. Contrary to this expectation, our 
aggregate analysis revealed little or no net 
direct effect of events. Examination of 
specific cases indicated that certain kinds 
of events probably do have appre- 
ciable impacts, especially changes inthe 
consumer price index or unemployment 
rates, which can be felt directly by work- 
ers and consumers in their daily lives. 
Finer distinctions among types of events 
and allowance for variations in magni- 
tude would permit quantitative estimates 
of such effects. We have come to believe, 
however, that much of the impact of 


objective events is indirect, mediated by 


U.S. political leaders and commentators 
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and experts in ways that we have not yet 
fully untangled.14 Events—like statements 
and actions from foreign countries—sel- 

dom speak directly and unambiguously to 
the public; rather they affect public 
opinion mostly through the interpreta- 
tions and reactions of U.S. elites. 


Conclusion 


We believe we have identified the main 
influences on short-term and medium- 
term opinion change. 

Our analysis does not offer a full ac- 
count of certain glacial, long-term shifts 
in public opinion that reflect major social, 
technological, and demographic changes 
such as rising educational levels, cohort 
replacement, racial migration, or altera- 
tions in the family or the workplace. The 
decades-long transformations in public 
attitudes about civil liberties, civil rights, 
abortion, and other matters surely rest (at 
least in an ultimate causal sense) upon 
such social changes. If news reports play 
a part in such major opinion shifts, they 
may do so mainly as transmitters of more 
fundamental forces. 

Within the realm of short- and medium- 
term effects, however, we have had strik- 
ing success af finding out what moves 
public opinion. Our TV news variables, 
together with opinion at the time of an 
initial survey, account for well over 90% 
of the variance in public opinion at the 
time of a second survey. The news varia- 
bles alone account for nearly half the 
variarice in opinion change. 

This success is especially remarkable 
because of the many possible sources of 
error that might be expected to reduce our 
explanatory power: sampling and mea- 
surement error in the original opinion 
surveys; imprecision in the published 
news summaries and in our coding 
scheme; the varying lengths of T1-T2 
periods and our inability precisely to 
model lagged effects or decay rates; and 
the lack of provision for differential audi- 
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ence receptivity or different population 
subgroup effects, not to mention our 
ignoring of possible opinion influences 
not reflected in TV news. Improvements 
in methodology would presumably re- 
duce random error and strengthen the 
findings still further. But the present 
analysis already accounts for the bulk of 
observed change in public opinion con- 
cerning policy choices. 

The processes of opinion change are not 
simple. In order to account for changes 
between two opinion surveys, for exam- 
ple, it is essential to examine media con- 
tent before the first survey. Discrepancies 
between current news and prior news (or 
prior opinion) are important. Part of the 
media impact is temporary so that there is 
a tendency for opinion in the T1-T2 
period to drift back, to move in a direc- 
tion opposite to the thrust of the media 
content prior to Tl, ` 

Moreover, it is important to distinguish 
among news sources rather than aggregat- 
ing all media content together. The effects 
of news from different sources vary 
widely. 

Among the sources we examined, the 
estimated impact of news commentary is 
strongest of all, on a per-story basis, 
though such messages are aired less fre- 
quently than those from other sources. 
The causal status of this finding, how- 
ever, is uncertain. Commentary may be 
an indicator of broader influences, such as 
media bias in the selection and presenta- 
tion of other news, of consensus among 
the U.S. media or elites generally, or of a 
perceived public consensus. 

Experts, those perceived as having ex- 
perience and technical knowledge and 
nonpartisan credibility, also have very 
sizable effects. A policy alternative that 
experts testify is ineffective or unwork- 
able tends to lose public favor; an alter- 
native hailed as efficient or necessary 
tends to gain favor. 

We found that messages communicated 
through the media from or about popular 


presidents tend to have positive effects on 
opinion. Presidents respond to public 
desires, but they. can also lead public 
opinion (see Page and Shapiro 1984). 
Active presidential effort can. be expected 
to yield a 5- or 10-percentage point 
change in opinion over the course of a few 
months. 

News commentators, experts, and pop- 


‘ular presidents have in common a high 


level of credibility, which we believe is 
crucial to their influence on the public. 
Rational citizens accept information and 
analysis only from those they trust. In 
contrast, news sources with low credibil- 
ity, such as unpopular presidents or 
groups perceived to represent narrow 
interests, generally have no effect, or even 
a negative impact, on public opinion. 
Some of these findings might be 
thought to be limited to the recent period 
we studied, in which the public has relied 
heavily on TV and is better educated and 
more attentive to politics than U.S. 
citizens in the past. Our confidence in the 
generality of the findings, however, is 


bolstered by their consistency with our 


previous analysis (using newspaper — 
stories) of opinion change from 1935 
onward (see Page and Shapiro 1983b, 
1984). This similarity also reinforces the 
observation that the national news media 
in the U.S. are very much of a piece. They 
all tend to report the same kinds of mes- 
sages concerning public policy, from the 
same sources. This can be attributed to 
the norms and incentives—and the organ- 
izational and market structure—of the 
news industry and especially to the per- 
vasiveness of the wire services (see Epstein 
1973; Gans 1980; Roshco 1975). In this 
respect the contents of one medium is a 
good indicator of the content of many 
media. 

In terms of our concerns about demo- 
cratic theory, it is interesting to observe 
that relatively neutral information pro- 
viders like experts and news commen- 
tators apparently have more positive 
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effects (at least direct effects) than do self- 
serving interest groups. It is also interest- 
ing that popular presidents, who pre- 
sumably tend to embody the values and 
goals of the public, are more able than 
unpopular ones to influence. opinions 
about policy. These findings suggest that 
objective information may play a signifi- 
cant part in opinion formation and 
change and that certain of the more 
blatant efforts to manipulate opinion are 
not successful. 

On the other hand, unobtrusive in- 
direct effects by special interests—through 
‘influences on experts and commentators, 
for example—may be more dangerous 
than would be a direct clash of interests in 
full public view. Clearly there is much 
more to be learned before we can be confi- 
dent about the fundamental sources of 


influence on public opinion. The same is. 


true of judging the quality of information 
received by the public. 

In order to judge to what extent the 
public benefits from constructive political 
leadership and education and to what 
extent it suffers from deception and 
manipulation, we need to examine the 
truth or falsehood, the logic or illogic, of 
the statements and actions of those who 
succeed at gaining the public's trust (see 
Bennett 1983; Edelman 1964; Miliband 
1969; Wise 1973; contrast Braestrup 1983; 
Robinson 1976; Rothman 1979). This 
applies to the sources whose messages are 
conveyed through the media and to the 
media themselves. There is much to learn 
about whether various sources lie or mis- 
lead or tell the truth; about how accurate- 
ly or inaccurately the media report what 

the sources say and do; and about the 
’ causes of any systematic distortions or 
biases in the selection and reporting of 
policy-related news. 


‘Notes 


All three authors are associated with NORC (for- 
merly National Opinion Research Center), Chicago. 
A longer version of this paper was presented at the 
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1985 annual meeting of the American Political 
Sclence Association, New Orleans. We have benefit- 
ted greatly from the suggestions and comments of 
Tom Ferguson, Alex Hicks, Henry Brady, Michael 
MacKuen, Robert ie i David Fan, John Zaller, 
Eleanor Singer, Herbert Gans, Davison, Mathew 
McCubbins, John Ferejohn, Roger Noll, Barbara 
Geddes, Gavan Duffy, and especially Garth Taylor. 
Harpreet Mahajan assisted in preparing the manu- 
script. We thank the National Science Foundation 
for research support under Grant No. SES83-08767; 
the responsibility for analysis and interpretation is 
our own. 

1. This was done by Dempsey for all cases and 
by Shapiro for some early cases. Shapiro also 
checked the coding and analyzed the written sum- 
maries for several detailed casè studies. Any dis- 
agreements about coding were resolved through 
meetings -and discussion. Some reliability analysis 
was done, with Dempsey and Shapiro coding cases 
independently. Their intercoder reliability coeffi- 
cients for the varlables coded were in the .7 and .8 
range. For the all-important pro-con codes, the two 
authors never di by more than one unit on 
the 5-point scale. 

Coding, verifying, and keypunching the data for 
the 80 cases took an immense effort. More than 
10,000 hours were spent the case level, 
aggregated data file based on 10,950 source stories 
(messages or data lines). We are grateful to the 
following research assistants for their diligent work: 
Amy Richmond, Karl Mueller, Mandy Kwock, 
Sasha Heid, Joe Torres, Peter McCarthy, Marianne 
Eismann, Chris Hill, Dan Sakura, Susan Rosenberg, 
Kathy Szydagis, Francis Kwakwa, John Kendzior, 
Mennette Masser, Jim in, Lance Selfa, Bill 
Sullivan, Wayne Arney, Ion Motkin, and Ellen 
Seebacher. 


2. We performed the analysis for average media 
content (mean pro-con codes) as well as for sums. 
ahaa do not account nearly as well for opinion 
change, however; the volume as well as the 
tional thrust of news is important, Hence we report 
the results for sums only. 

3. For sophisticated efforts to do so using longer 
time series see Erbring (1975) and MacKuen (1981, 
pai on bs setting and Fan (1984, 1985a-c) on 

few policy preference items. 

4. Given our unusual sampling scheme, the 
Rake significance levels may be taken as referring 
to a hypothetical universe of similar cases (weighted 
by survey organization) or as informal indicators of 
substantive significance. They also provide some 
protection against erroneous inferences due to ran- 
dom measurement errors in the survey data and 
media coding. As we will note below, however, the 
two-tailed t test is quite conservative—probably too 
conservative—given our past work with different 
data sets. 

5. The T1-T2 coefficient is probably reduced 
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more than the pre-T1 because of measurement error 
due to-the variation in T1-T2 period length. 

6. The interpretation of pre-T1 coefficients is not 
entirely straightforward. By the logic of a partial 
adjustment model, they could be considered esti- 
mates (with reversed signs) of temporary effects: 
that is, effects that appear in the T1 opinion 
measurement but disappear by T2. This interpreta- 
tion is complicated, however, by the apparent pres- 
ence of some lagged positive effects of pre-T1 media 
content on opinion at T2. Because we cannot iden- 
tify lags or decay rates with our short time series, we 
cannot sort out these complexities, We have, there- 
fore, chosen to focus our interpretation on the 
T1-T2 variables (not attempting to distinguish what 
part of their effects lasts how long), treating pre-T1 
factors as controls. We should once again note, 
however, that the uneven T1-T2 periods introduce 
measurement error that may depress T1-T2 esti- 
mates relative to pre-T1 estimates. 

7. We are indebted to Tom Ferguson for this 
point. 

8. Our previous data analyses gave us a priori 
expectations that would justify a more liberal one- 
tailed test. By the same token, a macrotest involving 
all three data sets would indicate that repeated 
estimates of small coefficients with a same sign 

were highly unlikely to arise by chan 

9. Fan (1985c) reports substantial mig effects 
upon opinion about defense spending despite all 
news sources being combined. It is not clear whether 
special characteristics of the defense issue produce 
this result or whether it is applicable to other issues. 

10. Our thanks to Jim Davis for improving our 
recollections of Shakespeare. 

11. Mark Petracca and Jeffrey Tulis, among 
others, have emphasized this point. 

12. This is not to deny that protestors may in- 
directly play a role in moving the public and policy 
makers, for example, against the Vietnam War (see 
Burstein 1979; Burstein and Freudenberg 1978). Pro- 
testors raised the domestic costs of the war and 
expanded its visibility, and, in the long run, many of 
their positions met the test of reality and were 
accepted as correct. 

13. Ideally one would gather extensive survey 
data ‘bearing directly upon the credibility and 

popularity of such groups at various times and use it 
explicitly in the analysis. The limited data available 
support our assessment of-the relatively low level of 
public esteem in recent years for organized labor, 

economic interests, and certain liberal 
groups, as well as the greater credibility of environ- 
mental and public interest groups (see Lipset and 

_ Schneider. 1983). 

14. Before we controlled for other sources, events 
(the T1-T2 pro~con sum) were significantly related 
to opinion change: a b coefficient of 1.11 (t = 2.56, 
p < .05), while controlling for pre-T1 events (b = 
—0.80, t = +1.44, n.s.). This suggests that exoge- 


nous eyents may have large indirect effects through 
other sources, effects that vanish when those sources 
are included in the regression as in Table 2. 

15. See, for example, Davis (1975). Page and 
Shapiro are currently completing a monograph on 
changes in U.S. public opinion since 1935, which 
considers long-term social changes as well as media- 
reported influences. i 
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W. examine the characteristics be a RY ignored low-turnout 
group—people who have recently moved. We find that neither demographic nor 
attitudinal attributes explain their. lower turnout. Instead, the requirement that citizens 
must register anew after each change in residence constitutes the key stumbling block in 
the trip to the polls, Since nearly one-third of the nation moves every two years, moving 
has a large impact on national turnout rates. We offer a proposal to reduce the effect of 
residential mobility on`turnout and estimate that turnout would increase by nine 
percentage points if the impact, of moving could be removed. The partisan consequences 

marginal. - 


of : such a change would be 


Piette percent 


of the voting age. population went tothe 
polls in the 1980 general election. In the 
previous two years, one-third of all adults 
moved. We investigate the connection 
between these two facts and show that the 
turnout rate in the United States reflects in 
part the low turnout of those who have 
moved. The relationship of mobility to 
turnout is particularly interesting because 
movers are nearly as interested in politics 
and as fully convinced that they have a 
say in what the government does as peo- 
ple who have stayed put. Drawing on our 
research on mobility, we offer a proposal 
we believe would bring more people to 
the polls. We: find that turnout would 
increase by nine percentage points if the 
effect of moving were removed. Finally, 
we assess the political consequences of 


reducing the deleterious impact of moving 


on turnout. 
For most U.S. -citizens the trip to the 
polls is a a two-step process. First one must 


register; then and only then- can one vote. 
Election ‘day is not likely to slip by un- 
noticed. Lavishly publicized, it is the 
climax of a long, hard-fought competi- 
tion, ‘the result of which is widely 
awaited. Everyone except an absentee 
votes on the same day;-the act itself is a 
shared experience. None of this is true of 
registration. Deadlines, requirements, 
and procedures are shrouded in obscurity. 
In most states registration is closed in the 
month before election day, when the 
excitement and publicity of the campaign 


- reach a peak. It should not be surprising 


that 31% of all U.S. citizens of voting age 
failed.to register for the 1980 general elec- 
tion nor that this country’s dismal show- 
ing in international comparisons of turn- 


` out is due in large measure to our registra- 


tion system, in which the individual, not 
the government, bears the responsibility 
for establishing one’s eligibility to vote. 

The registration barrier does not im- 
pede all sections of society equally, a fact 
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only partially recognized in the Ameo 


voter registration campaigns aimed at 


various groups believed to need Help in: 
dealing with the: barrier. One obvious _ 


` category is newly eligible young people 
facing their first opportunity to vote and 
not familiar with registration procedures. 
A second and larger group is people not 

. sufficiently interested or skilled to sur- 


mount the bureaucratic hurdle of registra- .- 


tion. The identifying characteristic .of 
. these people is low education; - ‘they are 
` usually described as “the poor and 
minorities.” 


A third group whose ` voting i is impeded 
by the registration requirement consists of ` 
those who have moved recently. When- - 


ever one moves, whether it is down the 
street, to a nearby town, or across the 


country, it is necessary to register anew. ~ 


_As a result, movers (those who moved 
within two years of election day) had a 
turnout rate in 1980 just as low.as young 

_ people. or the uneducated, Moreover, the 

movers greatly outnumber these other 

`: groups. In 1980, movers represented 29% 

of voting age citizens, while people with 


. incomes below the poverty line, blacks, .- 
.and-those just old enough to: vote in a 


' presidential election were respectively 
22%, 11%, and 10% of the electorate. 
Although the residentially mobile are the 
- largest light-voting group, they -have 
received little attention from scholars. 
Before analyzing movers, we will examine 
- more. closely our basic-.assertion—that 


registration.is indeed a A major ORN 


- to voting. . 


The Registration Obstacle 
‘The decentralization of election adinin- 


istration, combined with the primitive . 


level of record keeping in many jurisdic- 
tions, creates something of a mine field 
for researchers attempting to establish 
how many people are registered in order 
` to compute how many of: those who are 
registered go to the polls. Each side of the 


percentage computation is questionable; 


. each . deficiency contributes to under- 
estimating turnout. The numerator of this 


computation—the number of votes cast— 


_is somewhat less than ‘the number of all 
‘voters because it excludes spoiled ballots, 


people who go to the polls but do not vote 
fot a presidential candidate, and those 
whose write-in votes are not counted. The 
Census Bureau estimated that counting all 
such ballots would have increased the 
official turnout figure by about two per- 
centage points in'1976.and one point in 
1980 (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1982, 7). 
The greater difficulty is the denom- 


''inator, the number who are registered to 
. vote. It is important to understand that 
. state registration records are not a satis- 
_ factory source because there are-no wide- 


ly employed methods of removing.in a 
timely fashion the names of people who 
have died or moved: Most states do purge 
the names of those who have not voted 
for a prescribed length of time, most com- 
monly four years. But some people will 
have diedand-a great many will have- 
moved before their time is up, thus.any ` 
state’s records will always-be out of date. 


` Moreover, at least 20% of the population 


lives in states with no purging pairs 
ment at all. l 

The inadequacy’ of state records may be 
judged by. a. recent episode in Rhode ` 
Island, ‘a’ state that purges the names of 


~ those who have not voted for five years. 


In the fall of 1983, informational pam- 
phlets on the impending statewide. elec- 
tion were routinely mailed to the state's 


z 530,000. registrants. Because these are 
‘mailed at the bulk rate, ‘in the. past all 


undelivered ones had been destroyed by 
the post office. But in 1983 the Sécretary 
of State, Susan L, Farmer, arranged for 


_ the post office to return undelivered pam- 


phlets to her office. More than 100, 000 
came back because the addresses were - 
not at their official. voting addresses. In 
California, the -of State's office 
ona in 1986 that 9% of all regis- 
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trations are “deadwood”—people who 
have died or moved. Because all state 
registration rolls are inflated in this way, 
voter turnout cannot be accurately mea- 
sured by dividing the number of votes 
cast by the number of persons registered. 

Surveys do not present this problem 
and are a more satisafactory source of 
data for our purposes. Of those available, 
we have most confidence in the Vote 
Validation Study conducted as part of the 
University of Michigan Center for Politi- 
cal Studies 1980 National Election Study 


(NES), in which interviewers visited ` 


county offices to establish through direct 
inspection of the records whether each 
respondent had registered and voted (see 
Appendix). The major drawback of this 
source is the somewhat “upscale” charac- 
ter of the Michigan sample, which under- 
represents poor people, particularly un- 
educated young men. (For a comparison 
of data sources used in the study of turn- 
out, see the Appendix.) Doubtless this is 
why the vote-validated Michigan NES 
sample shows a 1980 turnout rate of 60%. 
While this is surely something of an exag- 
geration, it should be noted that the 
52.6% official turnout figure reported by 
the Census Bureau understates turnout.” 
The question addressed here is whether 
registration requirements are a significant 
deterrent to voting. The answer is clearly 
affirmative, Eighty-seven percent of the 
registered respondents in the Michigan 
NES ‘sample voted in 1980. The 1980 
Voter Supplement of the Census Bureau's 
Current Population Survey (CPS), based 
on unverified responses from a more rep- 
resentative sample of 114,944, yields an 
estimate that 88.6% of those registered 
voted. In short, those who are registered 
vote. This finding leads to a critical shift 
in perspective. Traditionally scholars 
have asked why people don’t vote.? The 
fact that ‘registration is virtually equiva- 
lent to voting changes the question. The 
problem instead is to understand why 
people do not register. We believe that 


many U.S. citizens are not registered 
because they have recently moved. 

- The bureaucratic tasks required to vote 
are a greater impediment for some groups 
than for others. This observation applies 
to the impediments to registration far 
more than those to voting itself. In Table 
1 we provide convincing evidence that 
registration is the critical hurdle. Only 
51% of citizens with a grammar school 
education voted in 1980, compared with 
84% of those with more than four years 
of college, a gap of 33 percentage points. 
The gap, however, narrows to 17 per- 
centage points when the comparison shifts 
to registered respondents. The less edu- 
cated act much more like the better 
educated, once they have crossed the 
crucial barrier of registration. 

This pattern is even more pronounced 
for different age groups. The differences 
in turnout among age groups almost dis- 
appear when the comparison is with peo- 
ple who have registered. Only 42% of 
those aged 18 to 24 made it to the polls in 
1980, far behind the 69% turnout rate of 
people 35 and older. Yet among young 
people who managed to register, 86% 
voted, compared with 90% of those aged 
35 to 64 and 85% of those over 64. 

Most interesting of all is the relation- 
ship of political interest to turnout among 
those registered. People who say they 
hardly ever follow politics are half as like- 
ly to vote as are those who say they pay 
attention most of the time; half of the 
former group are registered, compared 
with 83% of the latter. Yet once people 
who profess no political interest do 
register, they are very good bets to vote. 
Fully 74% of them voted in 1980, com- 
pared with 91% of the avid political fans 
who were registered. 


Who Moves? 


In order to understand how many peo-- 
ple are affected by the obstacle of registra- 
tion, it is important to emphasize that 
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Table 1. Turnout and Registration by Age, 
Education, and Political Interest, 1980 


Percent of Percent of 
Percent of Respondents Registered 
i All Respondents Registered Respondents 
Participation Variables Who Voted to Vote Who Voted 
Education ‘ 
0-8 years 51 65 79 
9-12 years 53 64 | 84 
1-4 years college 68 75 90 
5 or more years college 84 87 96 
18-24 42 49 86 
25-34 57 65 88 
3564 69 77 90 
65 and over 69 82 85 
Political interest 
Hardly at all . 38 51 74 
Only now and then 54 64 84 
Some of the time 70 76 92 
Most of the time 75 83 91 
AI U.S. 60 87 


Source: 1980 National Election Study. 


` very large numbers of U.S. citizens have 
lived in their present residences for fairly 
short periods of time. Between March 
1980 and March 1981, 16.6% of the 
voting age population, nearly 27 million 
people, moved. Most of. them (62%) 
moved within the same county, another 
22% stayed in the same state, and the 
remainder moved to another state (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census 1983a). Mobility 
was even higher 20 years earlier. The one- 
year mobility rate was 20% in 1960/61 
and 17.9% in 1970/71 (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census 1984). Of course, some people are 
more likely than others to move and, once 
moved, to move again; at any time the 
population of movers ‘includes both those 
who are good bets to stay put and others 
who will move again and again. Even so, 
we were surprised to find that 32.8% of 
the 1980 Michigan NES sample reported 
that they had. lived in their current resi- 
dences for two years or less. It is these 
people—a third of the sample—whose 


48 


characteristics we will examine. Staying . 
put for more than two years seems to be 
something of a dividing line in the rela- 
tionship between mobility and turnout 
(Wolfinger and Rosenstone 1980, 52). 
Table 2 summarizes the more relevant 
demographic and attitudinal characteris- 
tics of movers and stayers (people who 
had lived in the same place for more than 
two years). The most striking thing about 
the movers is their youth. Sixty-eight per- 
cent of the movers, while only 23% of the 
stayers, were under age 35. Perhaps 
equally- predictable is the somewhat 
higher educational level of the movers. 
Forty-four percent—compared with 33% 
of the stayers—had attended college. The 
difference in income between the two 
groups is almost marginal. Twenty-six 
percent of the movers and a third of the 
stayers enjoyed family incomes of at least 
$25,000 in 1979. The racial character. of 
the two groups is identical. Finally, the 
movers are overwhelmingly renters, while 
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Table 2. Movers’ Demographic and Attitudinal Characteristics 


Demographic and 
Attitudinal Attributes 


Turnout 


1-4 years college 


$10,000~14,999 
$15,000-24,999 
$25,000~34,999 
$35,000 or more 


Political activities" 
None 
One or more 
Political interest 
Hardly at all 
Only now and then 
Some of the time 
Most of the time 


Percent of Percent of 
Those Living 2 Those Living 
Years or Less at More Than 2 Years 
Current Address at Current Address 

48 65 
30 7 
38 16 
27 54 
6 23 
6 15 
50 51 
33 26 
ae 7 
27 25 
18 15 
29 27 
14 18 
12 15 
86 88 
11 12 
2 1 
54 .19 
46 81 
88 87 
12 13 
16 15 
27 22 
35 35 
22 28 


*The four political activities used in this index were (1) attendance at political meetings, (2) work for a party or 
candidate, (3) display of a campaign button or sticker, (4) membership in a political organization or club. 


Source: 1980 National Election Study. 


most stayers own their own homes. 

This thumbnail sketch offers reasons 
for differing expectations about movers’ 
turnout. Their youth argues for light vot- 
ing, their higher educational attainment 
hints at a contrary effect. That so many 
movers rent suggests lower voting rates 
since people who own their own homes 
turn out at a higher rate than do renters 
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(Kingston, Thompson, and Eichar 1984, 
131-50). With so many variables, multi- 
variate analysis is called for to identify the 
relationship of any particular variable to 
turnout. . 

At least three published studies fill the 
bill; all agree that mobility strongly 
depresses turnout (Cassel and Hill 1981; 
Verba and Nie 1972, 139-46; Wolfinger 
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and Rosenstone 1980, 50-54). The most . 


thoroughgoing of these studies demon- 


strated that, with demographic variables - 


and registration laws held coñstant, peo- 
ple who. had lived at their current 
addresses for less than a year before the 
1974 election had a-turnout rate 22 per- 
centage points lower than those who had 
. not moved for at least 10 years. People 
who had stayed put for 1 to 2 years were 
19% lower, and even those who had lived 
in their current homes for 3 to 5 years 
were nine points lighter voters (Wolfinger 
and Rosenstone 1980, 52). 
_ There was a time when movers faced 
residency requirements of up to two 
years, which were quite an obstacle to 
quick resumption of the voting habit. 
These onerous laws were struck down by 
the Supreme Court in 1972 (Dunn v. 
Blumstein 1972). In almost every state the 
residency requirement is now 30 days or 
` less. Movers are still light voters despite 
the removal of significant legal barriers 
because of the need to reregister and the 
low priority that this action has for them. 
People in a new home have all ‘sorts of 
arranging and adjusting to do, from 
` redecorating to mastering innumerable 
details of domestic administration: where 
to shop, how to get to work, how to 
` spend recreational time. Registering to 
-vote is drab and boring, a weak claimant 
for attention. What is more, half of all 


moves occur from June through Septem- .. 


ber (Heiden 1981, 48-51). Such summer 
movers have little time to register before 
the deadline, which is most commonly 30 
_days. before the election, that is, the first 
week in October. In short, movers do not 
face legal obstacles to registering, but this 
step takes a back seat to the many things 
‘that must be done when trying to settle 
down in a new home.’ 

Although movers are the biggest light- 
voting group in the country, virtually no 
attention has been given to their .charac- 
teristics, other than to note that they are 
‘mostly young. We begin our analysis with 


a point of great importance; while movers 
are much less likely than stayers to vote, 


‘ they share with them most of the inter- 


ests, attitudes, and forms of behavior that 
are usually associated with voting. 

Movers are just as likely as stayers to talk 
about the campaign, ‘pay attention to 
political items in the news, think they 
have a say in politics, deny that politics is 
too complicated to understand, and assert 


` that public officials care what people like 


themselves think. They are almost as like- 
ly to care which party: wins the presiden- 
tial election, to be interested in the cam- 
paign, and to follow politics most or some 
of the time. They are. equally likely to 
engage in political activities other than 
voting. These findings would lead us to 
expect movers to vote as much as stayers, 
but only 48% of them voted in 1980, com- 
pared with 65% of the stayers. Even those 
movers who participate in politics are 
much lighter voters than activist stayers. 


A Methodological Interlude ` 


The data source on which we have 
relied up to.this point is the 1980 NES con- 
ducted by the University of Michigan 
Center for Political Studies, The standard 


-` source of most academic research on vot- 


ing behavior and public opinion for 30 
years, the NES includes dozens of ques- 


tions about respondents’ attitudes toward . 
candidates, issues, parties, and the politi- 


cal process itself; as well as many itemis on 
aspects of political interest and behavior. 
Moreover, we do not have to rely on re- 
spondents’ claims about registration and 
voting; these points were checked at the 
relevant ‘county records office. One dis- 
advantage of the NES is its sample size: 
with 1,437 casés in the vote validation 
sample, few analyses are possible in 
which. individual states: are the unit. of 


-analysis. By the same token, some impor- 


tant demographic categories are so sparse- 
ly populated as to engender anxiety. 
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Table 3. Mobility by Vote-and Registration in 1980 


--Years-in Current Residence 
` 0-2 years 
3-5 years ~ 


` 6-10 years 
11 or more years 


Source: 1980 National Election Study. 


Sample size is the least of our worries 


with our second data source: the Voter: 


-Supplement of the Census: Bureau's CPS. 
The CPS includes all the relevant demo- 
graphic: questions found in the. NES, but 
-its political content is limited to questions 
on registration and turnout, and these are 
not validated. Its advantages are a some- 
what more. representative sample (see 
` Appendix) .of enormous size: -114,944 
. cases even after we deleted noncitizens 


-` and cases where the interviewer did not 


ascertain if a vote had been cast. This 
great number of cases enables us to 
. analyze the behavior of respondents in 
states with election day registration and 
other unusual state-level contextual varia- 
bles. We can, moreover, achieve unusual- 
ly precise population estimates, even for 


small groups. We will present analyses . 


using both surveys when this allows us 
to profit from the advantages of each. 
Should - the -different samples: give. us 
similar findings, we would have increased 
confidence in our conclusions... 

In our analysis we have chosen to use 
` turnout as the dependent variable. As dis- 
`- cussed earlier registration and turnout are 

` almost the’ same thing. We have per- 
formed multivariate analyses using both 
registration. and turnout as dependent 


variables, . Residential mobility as. an 


independent variable has a large and 
statistically. significant impact on ‘both 
turnout and registration. Overall, there is 
' little difference between explaining 


regis- 


Percent of -~ 


Percent Who Percent Registered 
Voted Registered. ` Who Voted 
48 56 87 
58 ‘66 88 
60 73 82 
72 82 88. 
60 . 6&9 87 


tration and-explaining turnout. We report 
our analysis on turnout, rather than regis- 


` tration, because turnout is the variable of 


interest. 

The dependent variable in our. dais 
—turnout—is dichotomous; therefore the 
most appropriate statistical technique to 
measure -the effect of any independent 
varlable—mobility, education, age— 


` would be one that specifies the nonlinear 


form of the relationship and makes ‘cor- 
rect assumptions about error terms. Con- 
sequently we have employed probit 


"analysis in this paper. 


The Effect of Mobility. , 
on Turnout . 
As a prelitatnary’atep\we'examine the 


-simple bivariate relationships between 


mobility. and registration, and mobility 
and turnout. In Table 3 we display these . 
relationships. We show that 48% of peo- 


` ple who had lived 2 years or less in their 


residences voted in 1980, compared with 
58% of those who had stayed put for 3 to 
5.years and 60% for those in the 6-to-10 
year category. Turnout leveled off. only 


. among people who had lived in the same 


place for. more than 10 years, 72% of 
whom: voted. The data are very similar 
for registration, as shown in the ‘middle 
column of Table 3. In the right column we- 
show that the percentage of the registered 


’ who voa did not vary appreciably by 
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. Table 4: Probit Estimates of the Effect of Variables on Turnout in 1980 


Variable* 
Closing date ` 
Age 
Age squared 


_ Income 


Rent/own 

Education squared 

Mobility ` 

Single/married 

Other/full absentee registration 
Political interest 

Local elections important/not important 
_ Public officials care/don’t care what 
- respondent thinks 

Constant 

N 

Percentage correctly predicted 


National Election Study 


Current Population Study 


Coefficient , Coefficient 
~.032 -.010 
(.007) . (.0004) 

.030 - 048 
(.016) (.001) 
~.00016 -.0003 
(.00017) (.00001) 

.018 .0007 
(.010) (.00004) 

137 194 
(.114) (.011) 

.005 .006 
(.0008) (.00007) 
(.013) (.002) 

.223 .189 
(.104) (.010) 

s .069 
P (.011) 
.210 
(.046) 
-.572 
(.136) 
—.226 
(.092) 

-1.700 -2.494 
1,005 103,575 

72.3 72.5 


*The coding for each of the variables is given in the Appendix. 


Note: We deleted from the probit equation any respondents for whom information was not available on all 
variables used in the equation. The numbers in parentheses are the standard errors. 


mobility. Even among the movers, 87% 
of the registered went to the polls. 

` `Our first major task is to examine the 
relationship between mobility and turn- 
out, with other independent variables 


controlled. The probit coefficients for . 


both the NES and CPS samples are pre- 
sented in Table 4. We show that mobility 
has a substantial and statistically signifi- 


cant impact on turnout when all other. 


variables are controlled. This finding is 
consistent with other research and thus is 
not particularly surprising. 

More noteworthy are the strong posi- 


tive influences of home ownership and 
marriage.‘ These effects are independent 
of age, income, and mobility (and dtti- 
tudinal variables in the NES sample). We 
think that homeowners are more likely to 
feel a stake in the society and feel con- 
nected to their community, and that these 
ties account for their higher turnout. We 


‘distinguish between this sense of being 


rooted and the more plausible explanation 
of the stayers’ higher turnout: more time 
to take care of the administrative chore of 
registering. Most movers, after all, were 
already living in the same county before 
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they shifted residences, and thus are not 
likely to need an extended period of time 
to become familiar with local issues and 


candidates. Moreover, we are talking. 


about participation in a presidential elec- 
tion, where knowledge of the relevant 
issues and candidates and identification 
with the appropriate symbols is not lost 
by moving from one town or state to 
another. 

By the same token, married people face 
the same registration obstacles as the un- 
married, yet they are more likely to vote. 
They have an inherent support and moti- 
vational system that single people lack 
(Campbell, Converse, Miller, and Stokes 
1960, 109; Wolfinger and Rosenstone 
1980, 44-46). Information costs may also 
come into play. Only one spouse need 
invest time and energy in learning how 
and where to register after a move, but 
both partners: benefit. A single person 
does not enjoy this advantage. 

The equation using NES data is more 
fully specified because of the attitudinal 
variables not available in the census data. 
Political interest, “external” political effi- 
cacy (“I don’t think public officials care 

-much what people like me think”), and 
belief in the importance of voting in local 
elections are all substantively and statis- 
tically significant in their relation to‘turn- 
out. (Although a belief that voting in 
most local elections is unimportant 
decreases the probability of voting by a 
whopping 18%, it should be noted that 
only 12% of the sample holds this view.) 


Variations in the Effect of Mobility 


Having established that mobility de- 
presses turnout, we next investigate varia- 
tions in that effect. Is everyone's probabil- 
ity of voting equally depressed by mov- 
ing, or do some kinds of people respond 
differently to the experience? There are at 
least three dimensions on which movers 
vary and that seem likely to affect their 
probability of voting. First, they differ in 
their demographic and attitudinal attri- 


butes. Second, their life situations are not 
the same: some movers are single, some 
married; some are homeowners, some are 
renters. Finally, the -legal environment 
into which they move will vary from state 
to state with regard to registration 
requirements. 

We begin by examining the relationship 
of mobility to turnout at different levels 
of education. In Tables 5a and 5b we 
show that the impact of moving varies 
inversely with education. College grad- 
uates are decidedly less hindered by mov- 
ing than people with less education. With 
all other variables in the NES equation 
held constant (see Table 5a), people with 
college degrees who had moved within six 
months of the interview were 13 percent- 
age points less likely to vote than if they 
had lived in the same place for at least 11 
years. Those with less than a high school 
education in the same situation were 21 
percentage points less likely to vote.’ In 
other words, moving has a larger impact 
upon those with a lower probability of 
voting in the first place. Among people 
with six months or less residential stabil- 
ity, those without a high school diploma 
have a 37% probability of voting, com- 
pared with a 77% probability for college 
graduates.. 

In Table 5b we show much the same 
pattern. Using the CPS sample, we have 
enough cases to break down the cate- 
gories more finely. People with some 
graduate education are less affected by 
mobility than are those with just a college 
degree. Indeed, they so quickly begin vot- 
ing that there is scant room for improve- 
ment as the months in their new homes 
lengthen into years. Their turnout rate 
after six months is only seven percentage 
points below their rate at maximum resi- 
dential stability. In both tables the prob- 
ability of the best-educated people voting 
increases: modestly with greater residen- 
tial stability. Well-educated movers seem 
to hit the ground running; even just after 
changing their address they still turn out 
at 88% in the CPS study. 
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Table 5a. Effect of Mobility on Turnout, by Education, in 1980 
(National Election Study Data) 


‘Differences between Probability of Voting after 11 


or More Years Stay and after the Following: 


Less than 6-36 


Years of Education Six Months Months 


11 or less (221) -21 -18 
12 (387) -21 -17 
13-15 (208) -19 -15 
16 or more (189) -13 -10 

Total (1,005) : -19 -15 


Two other aspects of the effect of 
- education emerge in Table 5. First, while 
each increment in education tends to raise 
the likelihood of voting, the sharpest 


break is between those who have obtained 


a college degree and those who have not. 
People who did not attend high school, 
high school graduates, and college drop- 
outs increase their probability of voting 
by almost identical amounts as they 
remain longer in their residences. Turnout 
of college graduates increases more slow- 
ly. Second, the familiar relationship be- 
tween education and turnout is strongest 
for recently moved citizens and progres- 


respondents. 


Probability of 
4-6. 7-9 10 Voting after 11 or 
Years Years Years More Years Stay* 
-12 -2 
-11 -2 


-10 
-6 
-10 


a2 
-1 
-2 


da d dn da h 
AR-T- 


sively declines among those who have 
stayed put for longer periods. That rela- 
tionship never comes close to vanishing, 
but it is weaker among long-term resi- 
dents than among the more mobile 
The relationship of mobility to turnout 
by political interest is almost identical to 
that by education: the lower the interest, 
the less turnout among recent movers and 
the more residential instability reduces the 
probability of voting. The relationship of 
interest to turnout declines progressively 
as stability increases, although it remains 
strong even among the most stable. 


Table 5b. Effect of Mobility on Turnout, by Education, in 1980 
(Current Population Survey Data) 


Difference between Probability of Voting after 6 


or More Years Stay and after the Following: 


Less than 1-6 
Years of Education 


_ 0-8 (12,624) -19 -18 
9-11 (13,815) -18 -17 
12 (39,125) -17 -16 
13-15 (20,370) -16 -15 

` 16 (10,024) -11 -11 
17 or more (7,617) -7 -7 


Total (103,575) -16 -15 


One Month Months Months 


Probability of 
7-11 1-2 3-5 Voting after 6 or 
Years Years More Years Stay* 
-17 -6 59 
-16 -14 -6 64 
-15 -13 -6 71 
-14 -12 -5 77 
-10 - 8 -3 89 
-6 -5 -2 95 
-14 -12 -5 73 


Note for 5a and 5b: The entry in each cell is the probit estimate of the effect on turnout of living at one’s 
current residence for the indicated length of Hme compared to the turnout of those in the same educational 
group at 11 years of residential stability for the NES sample or 6 years for the CPS sample. 


"The probability of voting of an individual with the indicated amount of education who had lived in the same 
place for 11 (or 6 years, with all the other varlables in the equation controlled. 
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While mobility accentuates the impact 
of education and political interest on turn- 
out, this is not the case with age. Moving 
has a strong and fairly similar negative 
effect on the turnout of all age groups. A 
very recent change of address decreases 
the likelihood of voting by 18 percentage 
points for people aged 18 to 21 and has 
only slightly less effect on older people. 
Across all age groups the probability of 
voting increases with stability to about 
the same extent. In summary, mobility 
has a strong and differentiating effect on 
people with different levels of education 
and political interest and, somewhat sur- 
prisingly, a strong but uniform effect on 
those at different ages. 

Movers differ not only in their demo- 
graphic and attitudinal attributes but also 
in their lifestyles. As we saw, with all 
other demographic variables controlled, 
renters are considerably less likely to vote 
than are homeowners. Is this effect accen- 
tuated by how recently these individuals 
have moved? Apparently not. Renters 
and homeowners are both strongly af- 
fected by moving but to about the same 
extent. This is not to say that their prob- 
abilities of voting are the same. At 11 
years of stability, renters have a 64% 
probability of voting compared with 77% 
for owners. Both mobility and renting 
have a substantial and independent 
depressive effect on turnout. Even the 
most recently moved homeowners vote as 
much as renters who have stayed in the 
same dwelling for 7 to 9 years. The rela- 
tionship between ownership status and 
turnout seems to have different causes 
than that between mobility and turnout. 
The latter reflects the cost side of a cost- 
benefit analysis of turnout: the admin- 
istrative hurdle of registering impedes 
immediate resumption of the voting 
habit. But once we have controlled not 
only for mobility but for all the other 
variables in our probit equation (includ- 
ing education, interest, and income), it is 
difficult to see how renters face any 
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impediments to registering and voting not 
experienced in equal measure by home- 
owners. The explanation would seem to 
lie on the benefit side: renters are less 
impelled to register, perhaps because of 
weaker feelings of societal membership. 

The relationship between marital status 
and mobility and turnout is virtually the 
same as that with homeownership. Mar- 
ried people are heavier voters; the impact 
of moving on their likelihood of turning 
out is faintly weaker than for single 
individuals.” In short, the relationship of 
these life situation factors and turnout is 
compounded when mobility is added to 
the picture. Since this is true with every- 
thing else controlled, it suggests that being 
either a homeowner or married gives one 
a larger personal stake in the community, 
or more motivation to register and vote. 

Finally, the legal environment in which 
movers find themselves differs from state 
to state. We argue that movers are light _ 
voters because of the need to reregister 
and the low priority of doing so. This 
leads us to expect the impact of mobility 
to decline as the importance of registra- 
tion declines. This diminution would be 
most marked in the four states that permit 
election day registration—Maine, Minne- 
sota, Oregon, and Wisconsin—and in 
North Dakota, which does not require 
registration at all. Turnout in these five 
states is far above the national level. In 
1980, when 52.6% of the U.S. voting age 
population went to the polls, the com- 
parable figures in the easy registration 
states ranged from 61.5% in Oregon to 
67.2% in Wisconsin and 70.1% in Minne- 
sota (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1983b, 
492). 

Initial analyses confirmed our hunch 
about the weaker depressive effect of 
mobility in the 5 states. A simple cross- 
tabulation contrasting turnout at different 
stages of mobility in the two sets of states 
showed that people who had lived in their 
homes for no more than six months had a 
61% turnout rate in the 5 states, com- 
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Table 6a. Effect of Mobility on Turnout, by Ease of Begistratan 1 1980 
National Election Stady Data) . 





Difference between Probability of Voting after 11° 
or More Years Stay and.after the Following: 


` Probability of 





than * 6-36 46: 7-9 ' 10 Voting after 11 or 

States. Six Months Months Years Years Years - More Years Stay 
Easy registration (47)_ -10 -8 -5 “2 a 93 
- Other (958) © -0 ` -16 -10 -5 2 72 
* Total (1,008) - 219. -15 2-10 5 -2 73 





pared with 43% in the ‘other 45 states. The 
gain in turnout with greater stability, was 
20 percentage points in the 5 states and 31 
points in the.other 45. The same point was 
made by analysis of ordinary. least 

squares equations of demographic varia- 
. bles and turnout for the two sets of states. 
The relationship of mobility to turnout is 
almost twice as strong in.the 45 states as 
in the easy registration. five, in which 


more permissive laws ameliorate much of | 

the blighting effect of moving. By the ` 
same token, the effect of. other demó- . 
graphic variables is weaker in the easy `` 


\ registration states because, with the regis- 
tration barrier so much lower, - the cost of 
turnout is drastically reduced, ; 

The strongest test of the proposition 
would be made with probit analysis, and 
here the results are not so clear. The NES 

- sample provided a gratifying. 
tion, as we show in Table 6a. With any 


` states. Here we were disappoin 


confirma- 


47. eer in the easy “registration 


category, however, this data set is not 


` ideal for state-level “analysis. This is the 
: strong point of the CPS, which has 8,341 


respondents in the five easy registration 
ted. As we 
show in Table 6b, the findings are in the 
predicted direction, but the differences 
between the two groups of states are 
much smaller, at most two percentage 
points.. This analysis suggests that: mobil- 
ity deters voting almost as much in states | 
where. registration is not so. great a 
barrier. . : 

We have seen: strong evidence that 


mobility has a significant. impact on regis-. 


tration and turnout. Among the most — 
recent movers, differences in education 


and political interest significantly change 


the probabilities of registering and voting. 
Thesé relationships weaken as residential 


stability increases. The ee people, live 


Table ‘6b. Effect of. Mobility on 1 Tuinout, by Ease of Registration, 1980 





(Current Population Saivey. Data) 
; Ditference beiwees Percentage Whol Vie aller 6 or 
More Years Stay arid Percentage Who Vote after _ Probability of 

Ta Less Than . 16 | 7-11 © I2 | 35. Voting after-6 or ` 

States One Month Months Months © Years Years ‘More Years Stay 
Easy registration (8,341) 14-14 = cone ae 81 
Other (95,234) ` M6? > -15 -14. 12 -5 73. 
` Total (103, 575) ~ m -16 ; -15 ee M B -12 -5 j 73 


Note for 6a and 6b: Gey A a Oh i a es 
current residence for the indicated length of time compared with the humout of those in the sare state at 11 
aie ce a clara a O E 
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at the same address, the more likely they 


are to vote, regardless of any other char- © 


acteristic. Even less educated people with 
little interest in politics finally get around 
to registering if they live in the same place 
for several years. Differences in life-styles 
with regard to marital status and renting 
or owning one’s residence also reveal a 
strong depressive effect on turnout as 
mobility increases, although the effect is 
fairly uniform. An early closing date for 
registration also depresses turnout among 
movers, although not as strongly as we 
expected. 


How to Increase Turnout 


If almost everyone who is registered 
votes, holding elections on Sunday, mak- 
ing election day a holiday, or extending 
the hours that the polls are open would do 


little to improve turnout. These measures _ 


are designed to facilitate people who are 
registered, who are already very likely to 


vote. Money, energy, and political capital . 


should be invested in efforts that have 


more potential: getting people to register 
on the amply documented assumption 
that once people register, they vote. 

We have established that movers are 
less likely to vote for no reason other than 
the need to reregister and the low priority 
that this action has. There is no question 
that election day registration would be 
particularly beneficial to such people. It is 

equally certain.that this is a dead issue. 
President Carter's proposal for a national 
scheme did not even get out of a congres- 
sional committee in 1977, and there are no 
signs that the idea will soon be revived in 
Congress. In 1978 the voters of Ohio deci- 
sively rejected an election day registration 
plan enacted by the state legislature. This 
seems to be an idea whose time has come 
and gone. 

A more feasible approach would be to 
concentrate on maintaining the registra- 
tion of people who move. We propose a 
measure that would reduce the negative 
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effect of moving on turnout by linking the 
maintenance of registration to an action 
that is usually an intrinsic part of moving. 
Almost all movers file a change-of- 
address notice at a local post office before 
leaving their old home. According to the 
postal service, 40 million such forms were 
filed in 1983 and again in 1984. Some of 
these reported temporary moves, others 
were used by people who moved more 
often than once a year. If this form were 
modified to permit the mover to indicate 
that the move included a change of voting 
address and carbonized so a copy could 
be produced simply by filling out the 
form, the second copy could be sent by 
the post office to the chief election official 
in the state where the move originated. In 
83% of all moves, this would also be the 
destination state. In the case of intrastate 
movers who were already registered, this 
copy could be accepted as adequate legal 
authority to reregister the individual at 
the new address. If the mover were not 
registered already, receipt of the notice 
might stimulate dispatch of a registration- 
by-mail postcard. 

In any case, receipt of the notice would 
lead to cancellation of the old address 
registration. This would be an efficient 
and inexpensive way of removing dead- 
wood from the registration rolls, thus 
eliminating perhaps the biggest oppor- — 
tunity for election fraud. Pruning the rolls 
would reduce the costs of election admin- 
istration and of direct mail campaigning. 
Accurate registration records would also 
make jury selection more efficient and 
have a beneficial effect in those states 
where a proportion of the number of 
registered voters is used as a threshold for 
successful bond issue referendums or for 
signatures to qualify a proposition for the 
ballot. 

We began to advocate this idea in Sep- 
tember 1983, concentrating on attracting 
the attention of officials at the federal 
level. Action by the federal government is 
a necessary but not sufficient condition 
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for enacting this proposal, which could be 
implemented only in a state that made the 
necessary changes in its voter registration 
laws. People who heard the proposal 
liked it, but at first there was a-very small 
audience. In March 1985 a bill (HR 1668) 
to accomplish the federal aspect of our 
proposal was introduced by Representa- 
tive Mel Levine (D.-CA), with three 
Republican and four Democratic initial 
cosponsors. A similar bill, S 1439, was 
introduced later that year by Senators 
Christopher Dodd (D.-CT) and John 
Chafee (R.-RI). 

The first legislative action was in the 
House. Over two dozen more Representa- 
tives had cosponsored HR 1668 by July 
1985, when it was the subject of a hearing 
by the Subcommittee on Postal Opera- 
tions and Services of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. The chair- 
man, Mickey Leland of Texas, and the 
ranking minority member, Frank Horton 
of New York, were both strongly favor- 
able, as were two testifying secretaries of 
state, March Fong Eu, a Democrat from 
' California, and Susan L. Farmer, a 

_ Republican from Rhode Island. Leaders of 
three groups interested in expanding voter 
turnout supported the bill but expressed 
fear that some states might use the pro- 
cedure to purge names of movers and pay 
little attention to reregistering them. The 
postal service witness, the only outspoken 
critic, was subjected to skeptical: ques- 
tioning by Leland and Horton. 


After the hearing there were several ~ 


rounds of negotiations with the three 
voter registration groups on the one hand 
and with several state and local election 
officials on the other. The former wanted 
to avoid purging without reregistration 
and were untroubled by deadwood and 
administrative feasibility, major concerns 
of even the most progressive election 
officials. 

Several criteria are important as policy 
makers ponder this proposal: cost, 
administrative feasibility, and political 
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implications. The postal service, which is 
not motivated to minimize the difficulties, 
has produced several estimates of the cost 
of sorting change-of-address notices and 
transmitting them to the appropriate elec- 
tion official. In the fall of 1985, the most 
recent and lowest estimate was 30¢ per 
form. If every state participated in the 
program, the total cost of postal service 
processing.would be $12 million. No state 
could participate without enacting its own 
implementing legislation, however. This 
process would take years and some states 
doubtless would never choose to join in. 
Therefore the $12 million figure is an 
upper limit that will probably never be 
attained. Also, this cost will be mitigated 
by substantial savings in printing and 
postage as deadwood is eliminated. Partly 
because the savings would be realized by 
the states and partly because of the mood 
of fiscal stringency in Washington in the 
mid-1980s, HR 1668 provided that these 
administrative costs would be borne by 
participating states. 

The plan’s administrative feasibility is 
attested by the endorsement of HR 1668 
by 11 secretaries: of state; a number of 
individual county clerks, the National 
Association of County Recorders and 
Clerks, and the legislation committee of 
the California County Clerks Associa- 
tion. On the other side of the ledger is a 
resolution of opposition passed by the 
Florida State Association of Supervisors 
of Elections. 

- HR 1668 was reported in June 1986 by 
the Subcommittee on Postal Operations 
and Services. In September the full Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
by a unanimous voice vote, ordered the 
bill reported. For a moment it appeared 
that HR 1668 might pass the House on 
suspension of the rules and—just possibly 
—be attached to a bill on the Senate floor. 
Instead, it became a casualty of the 
election-year rush to adjourn. At the time 
of writing, its prospects in the 100th Con- 
gress seem bright. 
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Political Impact 


And then there is the political question, 
How would the interests of the two par- 
ties be affected by. easing the effects of 
moving on turnout? This, question can be 
answered in large measure by further 
analysis of our data to see how a voting 
population enlarged by weakening the 
relationship of mobility to turnout would 
differ from the current voting population. 
Before considering the political implica- 
tions of our proposal, we will see how 
effective this proposal would be in 
increasing turnout. 

We begin by estimating the turnout rate 
that would result from eliminating the 
effect of mobility on turnout. How many 
people. would vote if everyone partici- 
pated at the same rate as the most stable 
segment of the population? This question 
cannot be simply by assuming 
that the mobile would vote as much as the 
stable because the two groups differ with 
respect to other variables affecting turn- 
out. Among other things, movers are pre- 
dominantly young renters, two charac- 
teristics associated with low turnout. We 
can use the equations in Table 4 to make 
the appropriate forecasts. After 10 years 
in the same residence, turnout no longer 
increases with additional stability. There- 
fore we estimated what the turnout rate of 
the sample would be if everyone voted as 
if they had lived at the same address for 
11 years, as opposed to their current 
probability of voting. On the basis of the 
. NES probit equation, we estimate that the 
national turnout rate would increase 
by nine percentage ‘Points under, these 
conditions.’ ` 

This figure defines the outer limit of our 
proposal’s potential’ consequences; in- 
deed, it doubtless exaggerates’ them. 
Enactment “and nationwide implementa- 
tion of HR .1668 -would not eliminate the 
relationship between residential mobility 
and turnout, if only because of interstate 


moves, which would be beyond the reach | 
of our proposal. Even a nine-percentage 


point gain in turnout would not alter this 
country’s next-to-last position in inter- 
national rankings (Wolfinger, Glass, and 
Squire 1985) because mobility is by no 
means the only explanation for low U.S. 
voting rates. Nevertheless, an increase of 
nine, or seven, or five percentage points 
would be a major accomplishment, com- 
parable to the gains produced by election 
day registration and without any risk of 


` election fraud. 


Other than increasing the umber of 
voters, what consequences would ensue 
from eliminating the effect of mobility on 
turnout?? The proper comparison to 
answer this question is between actual 
voters and the hypothetical larger voting 
population.*® The characteristics of the 
actual and projected voting populations 
are summarized in Table 7. In most in- 
stances, the two groups are almost iden- 
tical. The projected voters would be a bit 
younger, with people under the age of 34 ` 
accounting for 32%, compared with their 
28% share of those who actually voted in 
1980. This is the only difference in demo- ` 
graphic characteristics that exceeds sam- 
pling error. Other differences are both 


` statistically and substantively. insignifi- 


cant. People without college degrees 
would account for 77% of all voters, in 
contrast to the actual 75%. People with 
family incomes under ten thousand 
dollars would increase from 18% to 
19.2%. 

Some people concerned with ‘voting— 
including some officials who administer 
electlons—deplore efforts to “make 


‘voting too easy” because they believe that 


a certain amount of difficulty screens out 
those. citizens whose commitment to elec- ` 
toral participation is unacceptably weak. 
Whatever the merits of this-argument as 
prescriptive political theory, its relevance 
to our present concerns is limited because 


‘HR 1668 would affect only people who 


had registered before they moved. This is 

not, however, tantamount to: saying.that 
if the mobile-voted at the same rate a3 the 
stable, the voting population would a 


rv 
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Table 7.. Comparison of Actual Voters to Projected Voters at 
Eleven Years of Residential Stability, 1980 


blican’ 
' Other/apolitical 


`- Haven't thought much/don’t know 
Political Interest 


Source: 1980 National Election Study. 


play an equal level of civic virtue because 
those movers who most quickly return to 
voting are likely to be the most alert and 
concerned part of the mobile population. , 

They have, after all, surmounted a barrier’ 
to participation not faced by the stayers. 
If the costs of moving were reduced, they 
might be .joined at polling places by 
movers with somewhat less civic virtue, 


but still, perhaps, no less virtue than: 


stayers 


. The answer td these bpeculatiinw ts th 


. Percentof Percent of. 
` Actual Voters Projected Voters 

4 4 
‘Lh 14 
13 14 
63 60 
8 8 
17 17 

37 38 Ct 
21 22 
25 23 
. 18 ` 19 
< 28 28 
28 28 
19 18 
7 ‘7 
49 49 
10 12 
41 39 
“0 1 
20 18 
19 20 
E 34 
27 28 
10 10 
20 22 

38 37 ` 
33. 32 


Table 7, in which we show that the least 


politically concerned citizens, those who 
say they follow politics “hardly at all,” 
would account for the same 10% of the 
projected .expanded voting population — 
that they do of actual voters. People with 
intermittent interest in politics would.be’ 
22% of the expanded population, up two 
percentage points from their share of 
actual voters; and the proportion of peo- 


‘ple who follow politics some or all. of the 


time would drop two points. None of 
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these differences approaches sampling 
error, and we conclude that HR 1668 
would not lower the political interest of 
the U.S. voter. . 

The most interesting . question, of 
course, is the political consequences of 
expanding the electorate by reducing the 
effect of mobility on turnout. We can 
calculate the number of Democrats and 


Republicans in the projected larger voting 


population and compare that number to 
‘the partisan distribution among actual 
` 1980 voters. This reveals a microscopic 
loss for the Democrats, from 49% of the 
actual voters to 48.6% of the projected 
voters. More noteworthy—although still 
below the level of statistical significance— 
is a loss of nearly two points for’ the 
Republicans, . ‘achieved almost entirely 
‘ through a gain in the proportion of voters 
who are Independents. If we assume that 
this group splits its vote evenly, the net 
damage to the Republican party is more 
on.the order of one percentage point.” It 
‘is true that elections have been won bya 
smaller margin and that no politician likes 
‘to give up any advantage, even a small 
one. Yet no responsible analyst of survey 
data would take seriously so tiny a gap 
between respondents in a sample reduced 
to barely a thousand cases. : 
‘+ Qur conclusion about the evanescent 


character of the apparent loss in Repub-. 


. lican identifiers is buttressed by the find- 
ings for self-identified liberals and con- 
servatives, which are also in Table.7. In 
‘contrast to a two-percentage point loss 
for Republicans, it is liberals who suffer a 
similar decline from the actual to pro- 
. jected voters. The proportion of conser- 
vatives remains the same. The liberal.loss 
comes from ‘middle-of-the-road respon- 
_dents‘and those who say that they have 
not thought enough about liberalism and 
conservatism to make a choice. None of 


these differences in partisan and ideo- 


logical identification comes close to statis- 
tical significance. We cannot find much in 
. these findings to alarm either party. 


Conclusion 
Movers resemble stayers on the motiva- 


` tional variables that are directly related to 


voting: interest in politics, attention to the 
campaign, concern about the outcome, 
and political efficacy. These similarities 
support our conclusion that- movers’ 
lower turnout reflects the administrative 
burden of registration rather than lower 
civic virtue. We would expect movers to 
vote more if the burden of reregistration 
were eased. We have proposed a method 
to accomplish this and estimate that if the 
effect of mobility on turnout were re- 


- moved, turnout would increase by nine 


„percentage points. Expanding the voting 


population in this way would produce no 
consequential advantage for either party. 
Appendix ` 
1980 Vote Validation Study 
The Vote Validation Study covered 


-respondents in the conventional Ameri- 


can National Election Study (NES) time 


series sample (N = 1,614). This sample 


was to be interviewed before and after the 
1980 election; those whose postelection 
interviews were not completed were, - 
nevertheless, included in the Vote Valida- 
tion Study. For a variety of reasons, 
information on- registration status or 
voting could not be gathered on 177 of the 
1,614 respondents. We have deleted these 
cases from our analysis (categories 0, 4, 5, 


‘6, 7, 8, 9 on variable 1207), which is 


limited to the 1,437 respondents for 
whom validated data .are available on 
both registration and voting. See the rele- 
vant codebook: University of Michigan 
Center -for Political sings (1982, 
712-13). 


; Coding of Variables Used in Study 


61 


1980 National Election Study. Closing 


date: 0 = living in state with election day 
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Table A-1. Samples for the Study of Registration and Turnout 


(in percentages) 
1980 National 
1980 Current Election Study 
E Population Vote 

Characteristics 1980 Census Survey Validation Study 
Age `N 

18-24 18.4 17.8 14.2 

25-34 22.9 22.7 23.0 

35—64 42.9 44.1 46.0 

65 and over ` 15.7 15.5 16.8 
Education . 

0-12 years 68.2 63.6 61.9 

1-4 years college 25.3 29.1 28.6 

5 or more years college 6.5 7.3 9.4 
Income . 

$0-9,999 27.5 27.4 24.7 

$10,000-14,999 14.9 17.9 15.3 

$15,000-24,999 25.5 28.8 28.0 

$25,000 or more 32.1 . 25.9 32.0 
‘Race 

White 83.4 88.2 88.2 

Black 11.7 10.6 10.6 

Other 4.9 1.2 1.2 


Sources: The 1980 census figures for age and income are calculated from the U.S. Bureau of the Census 1983c. 
The numbers for education and race are calculated from Census of Population and Housing, 1980: Summary 
Tape File 3C (Machine-readable data file), prepared by the Bureau of the Census 1981. All of these figures are . 
for the resident population including noncitizens. The figures for the CPS and the 1980 NES are for citizens 18 


years old or older. 


registration; coded value for other states 
was number of days from close of regis- 
tration to election day (Council of State 
Governments 1980). 

Age (variable 1179): respondent's age in 
single years, 18 to 97. 

Income (variable 686): coded in 22 cate- 
gories as done by NES with 1 = less than 
$2,000 and 22 = $50,000 and over. 

Homeownership status (variable 719): 0 


= rent or other financial arrangement; 1 


= own. 

‘Education squared: the square of the 
value coded for education (variable 429), 
which ranged in single years from 0 to 17. 

Mobility (variable 718): less than 6 
months = .25; 6 to 12 months = .75; 1 to 
2 years = 1,5; 2 to 3 years = 2.5; 3 to 4 
years = 3.5; 4 to 5 years = 4.5; 5 to 6 
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years = 5.5; 6 to 7 years 


6.5; 7 to 8 
years = 7.5; 8 to 9 years = 8.5; 9 to 10 
years = 9.5; more than 10 years = 11. 
Marital status (variable 409): 0 = never 
married, divorced, separated, widowed, 
common law, other; 1 = married. 
Political interest (variable 974): 1 = 
hardly at all; 2 = only now and then; 3 = 
some of the time; 4 = most of the time. 
Importance of local elections (variable 
146): 0 = disagree (respondent does think 
local elections are important); 1 = agree. 
Efficacy (variable 1033): 0 = disagree 
(efficacious); 1 = agree (not efficacious), 


1980 Current Population Survey. Marital 

status: 0 = not married; 1 = married. 
Absentee registration: 0 = living in 

state with no absentee registration provi- 
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sions; 1 = living in state with absentee 
registration provision. 

Closing date: same as NES. 

Age: respondent's age coded in single 
years. 

Income: under $1,000 = 5; $1,000 to 
$1,999 = 15; $2,000 to $2,999 = 25; 
$3,000 to $3,999 = 35; $4,000 to $4,999 
= 45; $5,000 to $5,999 = 55; $6,000 to 
$7,499 = 67; $7,500 to $9,909 = 88; 
$10,000 to $11,999 = 110; $12,000 to 
$14,999 = 135; $15,000 to $19,999 = 
175; $20,000.to $24,999 = 225; $25,000 to 
$49,999 = 375; $50,000 and more = 600. 

Homeownership status: 0 = do not 
own home; 1 = own home. 

Mobility: less than 1 month = .041; 1 
to 6 months = .292; 6 to 11 months = 
.75; 1 to 2 years = 1.5; 3 to 5 years = 4; 6 
years = 6. . 

Education squared: The square of the 
respondent’s coded value for education, 
ranging from 0 to 18 years. 


Notes 


We are grateful for advice from Henry Brady, 
Michael G. Hagen, and Steven J. Rosenstone and 
owe a particular debt to Christopher Achen for his 
patient counseling on statistical matters. The survey 
data we analyzed are part of the holdings of the 
State Data Program of the University of California 
and were made available by the Inter-University 

_ Consortium for Political and Social Research. Some 
of these data were gathered by the National’ Election 
Studies (NES) of the University of Michigan Center 
for Political Studies under a grant from the National 
Science Foundation. Neither the NES nor the ICPSR 
has any responsibility for our analyses or interpreta- 
tions. Preparation of this article was funded by a 
grant from the California Policy Seminar of the Uni- 
versity of California. The analysis was supported in 
part by the University of California~Berkeley IBM 
Academic Information Systems Advanced Educa- 
tion Project Grant. An earlier version of this article 
was presented at the 1985 Annual Meeting of the 
American Political Science Association, New 
Orleans. 

1. This figure is from the Vote Validation Project 
of the 1980 National Election Study (NES), which is 
described in the Appendix. For comparisons of U.S. 
and foreign performance on different measures of 
turnout, see Glass, Squire, and Wolfinger (1984) and 
Wolfinger, Glass, and Squire (1985). For a multi- 


variate analysis demonstrating that the greatest part 
of the disparity in turnout between the United States 
and other countries reflects U.S. registration pro- 


` cedures, see Powell (1986). 
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2. Part of this underestimation is a result of the 
failure to count some ballots we have described. A 
more important source of underestimation is the 
denominator of the official turnout percentage: the 
entire population age 18 and above, including non- 
citizens. Deleting noncitizens from the denominator 
of the percentage calculation for the 1972 election 
raised the estimated turnout by 1.2 percentage 
points (Wolfinger and Rosenstone 1980, 116). The 
noncitizen proportion of the population has grown 
considerably since then, This trend alone may be 
responsible for the decline in official turnout from 
55.2% in 1972 to 52.6% in 1980. We cannot dupli- 
cate the 1972 correction for 1980 because we have 
not succeeded in obtaining from the Census Bureau 
an estimate of the voting age citizen population in 
1980. Deleting the noncitizens from the Current 
Population Survey (CPS) increases the estimated 
1980 turnout by three’ percentage points (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census 1982, 5). 

3. For an exception, see Erikson (1981). He, 
however, came to a very different conclusion from 
ours: 


Thus, one reason that people vote may be to stay 
registered. . . . Remove the cost of registration, 
and some who otherwise would have voted stay 
home because it is no longer necessary to vote in 
order to stay registered. (p. 274) 


4, Despite their marginal levels of statistical sig- 
nificance, variables for homeownership, age, and 
age squared were kept in the NES equation for two 
reasons. First, we had strong theoretical grounds for 
including them in our equations and the sign of each 
of the suspect coefficients is in the direc- 
tion. Second, the CPS coefficients for the variables 
are statistically very significant, which strengthens 
our belief that they belong in our analysis. 

5. Wolfinger and Rosenstone (1980, 54) found 
that moving within a year of the 1974 election had a 
slightly greater negative effect on the turnout of the 
college-educated, a difference that disappeared after 
two years of stability. We have no explanation of 
this disparity, other than noting that the newer find- 
ing is more compatible with the theoretical approach 
in both studies and that the 1974 finding is based on 
a subsample of 7,936 cases, while our probit analysis 
of the CPS sample employs 103,575 cases. 

6. Wolfinger and Rosenstone (1980, 52-54) 
found that the effect of mobility on turnout in- 
creased with age. 

7. We also examined the relationship belesa 
both homeownership and turnout, and marriage and 
turnout. Unmarried renters have the lowest prob- 
ability of voting and are hardest hit by moving, 
while married homeowners have the highest turnout 
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rate and are a bit less affected by changing their 
residence. Single owners and married renters are in 
between, turning out 9 percentage points above 
single renters and 11 points less than married 
owners. 

8. The most stable mobility category in the CPS 
data is six years or more, hence fér this data set we 
were only able to estimate the in in turnout if 
everyone voted as if they had lived in the same place 
for six years, as opposed to their actual probability 
of voting. Under this condition the national turnout 
rate would rise by 5.5 percentage points. 

9. What groups of respondents are to be com- 
pared to each other to answer this question? Because 
the status quo is an obvious reference point, one 
group is actual voters. If we were interested in 
the characteristics of those people deterred by 
mobility from voting, the other comparison group 
would consist of the hypothetical 9%. But the ques- 
tion we are trying to answer is different: How would 
elections change if mobility no longer depressed 
turnout? We answer this question by comparing 
actual voters not to the potential 9% increment but 
to the hypothetical larger voting population created 
by adding the 9% to existing voters. Because a 
measure like HR 1668 would not eliminate the 
depressive effect of mobility, this method produces 


somewhat inflated effects, but we have no alterna- 
tive. We calculated the characteristics of projected 
voters by the method used by Wolfinger and Rosen- 
stone (1980, 139). 

10. One factor is beyond quantitative calculation. 
One or the other party may be able through its own 
efforts to reregister supporters who move. If this 
were the case, enactment of our proposal would, by 
governmental action, do for both parties something 
that one party could do for itself. This is not a 


` wholly hypothetical observation. In some places 


Republicans are using their superior resources and 
organizational coherence to identify movers likely to 
be Republican and also movers likely to be Demo- 
crats, whose continuation on the registration rolls 
can then be protested. If these practices become an 
important part of Republican calculations, our pro- 
posal's bipartisan appeal will be limited to its effec- 
tiveness as a scourge of deadwood. This might not 
be negligible, particularly in those places where 
Republicans believe that large-scale exploitation of 
deadwood for fraudulent purposes is something of a 
Democratic monopoly. 

11. In point of fact, Independents usually vote 
predominantly for the winning presidential candi- 
date (Keith, Magleby, Nelson, Orr, Westlye, and 
Wolfinger 1986). 
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VOTING OUTCOMES 
. IN THE 1984 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
PRIMARIES 
AND CAUCUSES 
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Say inquiry concerning influences on electoral outcomes in 
the presidential nomination process, though extensive, has been conducted almost 
exclusively with data collected at the individual level of analysis. The Michigan model of 
normal vote analysis suggests that long-term influences measured at the aggregate level, 
‘such as the sociodemographic, economic, and ideological characteristics of the states, 
are also important in determining electoral outcomes. We present an aggregate-level 
analysis of state characteristics that affected the Hart, Jackson, and Mondale vote pro- 
portions in the 1984 Democratic caucuses and primaries. Our primary election models 
explain between 65% and 83% of the variance in candidate vote shares, with socio- 
demographic and economic factors as the leading indicators. In the caucuses, we find 
that campaign spending and sociodemographic influences are dominant in models that 


explain between 38% and 81% of the variance. We conclude with a brief discussion of 
what our findings mean for future Democratic candidates. 


Presidential elections 
have always been the centerpiece of 
American democracy. However, it is only 
recently that the public has been allowed 
both to determine the party nominees and 
to select between them in the general elec- 
tion. Presidential nominations, once 
brokered among a few party leaders, are 
now largely determined by the millions of 
party followers who participate in state 
primaries and caucuses. As the presiden- 
tial nomination process has become more 
popular it has also become more complex. 
Several related research programs have 
attracted and organized scholarly efforts 
to understand the dynamic processes 
underlying selection of presidential 
nominees within the major parties. One of 
the principal issues dividing analysts has 


been whether to study influences on elec- 
toral outcomes at the aggregate or the 
individual level of analysis. 
Aggregate-level studies focusing on 
turnout and representation have become 
common. Various factors explaining dif- 
ferences in voter turnout in primaries 
have been identified (Norrander and 
Smith 1985; Ranney 1972, 1977; and 
Schier 1982), while studies of representa- 
tion have examined whether presidential 
primary and caucus electorates are repre- 
sentative either of the total electorate or 
of party identifiers (Crotty and Jackson 
1985; Lengle 1981; Marshall 1978, 1981; 
Ranney 1972, 1977). In addition,. other 
aggregate-level studies have examined the 
possible impact of campaign expenditures 
upon primary and caucus outcomes 
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(Goldstein 1978; Orren 1985). Though 


ageregate-level studies have dealt exten- 
sively with aspects of the electoral process 
such as rates of participation among 
sociodemographic groups, turnout levels, 
and campaign spending levels, analysts 
have not taken the further step of asking 
what impact aggregate-level influences 
actually have on candidate vote shares. 
A second line of scholarly inquiry, 
operating almost exclusively at the indi- 
vidual level of analysis, has concentrated 
on vote choice. Studies of individual vote 
choice have attempted to assess the rela- 
tive importance of candidate strategies 
(Aldrich 1980a, 1980b; Brams 1978; West 
1984), voter predispositions, candidate 


images, issues, and ideology (Bartels - 


1985a, 1985b; Gopoian 1982; Wattier 
1983) in explaining voter decision making 
in presidential nomination campaigns. 
While analyses of individual-level data 
concerning primary and caucus vote 
choice enhance our understanding, they 
provide incomplete explanations for out- 
comes in the presidential nominating 
process because they focus only on short- 
term influences such as voter predisposi- 
tions, candidate images, and issues. The 
Michigan model of normal vote. analysis 
suggests that long-term factors measured 
at the aggregate level, such as the socio- 
demographic and economic characteris- 
tics of the states, are also important in 
determining electoral outcomes. These are 


factors that the turnout, representation, — 


and campaign expenditure studies have 
clearly indicated are relevant for explain- 
ing voting outcomes in presidential pri- 
maries and caucuses. 

Like Kramer (1983, 94) we are per- 
suaded that in some cases “an aggregate- 
level analysis is more likely to yield valid 
inferences about individual behavior than 


one based on individual-level data.” 


Given that a cross-sectional study of 
primaries and caucuses in 51 settings-(the 
50 states and the District of Columbia) 
would be impossible to perform at the 


individual level, this paper employs 
aggregate-level data to explain voting out- 
comes in the 28 caucuses and 27 primaries 
that made up the delegate selection proc- 
ess in the Democratic party in 1984. This 
approach will allow us to develop and test 
a model of candidate vote shares in pri- 
maries and caucuses that takes into ac- 
count: both long- and short-term impacts 
on aggregate voting outcomes. 

We selected the 1984 Democratic party 
nomination process as the arena for our 
examination for several reasons: (1) most 
of the previous literature on the impact of 
reforms on the nomination process and on 
voter decision making has focused on the 
Democratic as opposed to the Republican 
party process, (2) the contest for the 
Democratic nomination in 1984 was in 
doubt down through the final events of 
early June, (3) there was no contest for the 
1984 Republican party nomination, and 
hence Republicans were free to cross over 
and participate in the Democratic party 
process if the state rules permitted, (4) the 
Democratic party race was, for the most 
part, a three-person contest from begin- 
ning to end, thus providing a high degree 
of candidate stability across the various 
state races, and (5) the 1984 Democratic 
party nomination process provides a 
unique opportunity for assessing the 
changing coalitional makeup of the party. 
The candidacies of Walter Mondale, Gary 
Hart, and Jesse Jackson involved a contest 
over the “soul” of the Democratic party 
and the direction that it should take into 
the future. 


Six Dimensions of Influence 
on Electoral Outcomes 


In. this study we will focus on six 
aggregate-level contextual and structural 


dimensions of influence on electoral out- 


comes in the 1984 Democratic party pri- 
maries and caucuses. Behind each dimer- 
sion—the sociodemographic characteris- 
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tics of the state, the political context of the 
state, the economic conditions existing in 
the state prior to the election, the electoral 
rules governing the conduct of the event, 
the in-state campaign expenditures of the 
contestants in the event, and the level of 
voter participation—lies an extensive 
literature. We will present findings 
regarding the impact on candidate vote 
shares of each of these six dimensions 
both separately and in a general multi- 
variate model, evaluate the extent to 
which our findings support or conflict 
with earlier studies, and discuss the impli- 
cations of our findings for the conduct of 
presidential politics within the Demo- 
cratic party. 


The Influence of 
Sociodemographic Factors 


Group or sociodemographic influences 
are thought to be central to the political 
decisions that individuals make. The 
dominant intellectual traditions in the 
area of electoral behavior—the socio- 
logical and the social-psychological ap- 
proaches—both have addressed the im- 
pact of group influences on electoral out- 
comes. The sociological tradition has 
focused almost exclusively on the role of 
group identifications in structuring elec- 
toral outcomes. Although those repre- 
senting the social-psychological perspec- 
tive (identified with Campbell, Converse, 
Miller, and Stokes 1964, 161) have been 
less convinced of the direct influence of 
group identifications on vote choice, eyen 
they observed that “members of these 
groups appear to think and behave polit- 
ically in distinctive ways.” More recently, 
however, Beck (1986, 259) and others 
have noted a “revival in the use of social 
group variables in voting analysis [that] is 
highly promising.” This study will 
measure the impact of several major 
sociodemographic variables on the vote 
shares enjoyed by the three major candi- 
dates in the Democratic primaries and 
caucuses of 1984. 


The Influence of Political Context 


A second broad dimension from which 
explanations of electoral outcomes are 
commonly sought concerns general ideo- 
logical context or political culture. 
Flanigan and Zingale (1983, 72) highlight 
the potential importance of state political 
culture or context as an independent influ- 
ence on the presidential nominating proc- 
ess when they argue that “sometimes the 
culture and traditions of an area will 
reverse or reinforce the political ten- 
dencies of other social groupings to which 
the individual-belongs; this may result in 
a pattern of political behavior different 
from that of people with similar charac- 
teristics in other parts of the country” (see 
also Klingman and Lammers 1984). Sub- 
stantial research indicates that political 


-culture in the states exercises a pervasive 


influence over both elite and mass 
behavior as well as over political struc- 
tures and policy outputs (Kincaid 1982, 
59). Therefore, we explore both mass and 
elite ideological orientations as well as 
key organizational and structural ele- 
ments of the electoral contexts that 
Mondale, Hart, and Jackson confronted 
as they did battle in the primaries and 
caucuses, 


The Influence of Economic Conditions 


A general increase in interest in the 
impact of economic influences on politics 
has led students of political economy to 
ask precisely which aspects of the eco- 
nomic environment affect electoral 
behavior and to what degree. Much of the 
recent debate over the influence of eco- 
nomic conditions on electoral outcomes 
was sparked by Kramer’s (1971) analysis 
of economic influences on congressional 
elections. Kramer's finding that economic 
fluctuations had a relatively strong effect 
on voting outcomes was vigorously chal- 
lenged on both theoretical and opera- 
tional grounds by Stigler (1973). The 
latter's basic point was that sensible 
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voters should not, and did not, respond to 


short-term fluctuations in economic per- 
formance in making their electoral deci- 
sions. Stigler found (1973, 166) “no 


„statistically significant relationship be- i 


tween average income performance and 
-share of the vote received.” 


The debate over the impact of eco- 


nomic conditions on electoral outcomes 
has remained largely within the param- 

eters set for it by the initial confrontation 
between Kramer and Stigler (see Arcelus 
© and Meltzer 1975; Bloom and Price 1975; 
Tufte 1975). After surveying this and 
related debates over the nature and mag- 
nitude of the impact, if any, of economic 
conditions on electoral outcomes, Fiorina 


‘within a party... 


lations, over the medium run, could well 


determine which blocs will be influential 
. In the long run, such 
ground rules may even shape the grand - 


‘conflicts of an epoch, indirectly but 


powerfully favoring some causes and not 
others” (Lengle and Shafer 1976, 25, 35, 
40). Other scholars, most notably Ham- 
mond (1980), have challenged Lengle and 


- Shafer on the degree of influence that 
_Yules exercise over outcomes in the 


(1978, 429) judiciously concluded that “on ` 


the whole the evidence appears to indicate 
that economic conditions have an impact 
on the outcomes of congressional elec- 

_ tions, although the specifics of the studies 

. leave their: authors wrangling about 
econometric techniques and their readers 
somewhat confused.” We will attempt to 
alleviate some of this confusion, at least 
as it relates to the impact of economic cir- 
cumstances on electoral outcomes during 

-the Democratic primaries and caucuses of 
1984. 


‘The Impact of Electoral Structures 
Unlike the sociodemographic charac- 


teristics of a state’s electorate, the ideo- 


logical disposition of its Democratic lead- 
ership. and electorate, or the aggregate 
economic conditions pertaining in a state 
' immediately before an -election contest, 
electoral structures are party-specific 
influences on electoral behavior. Scholars 
` as well as politicians have always been 


interested in the rules that structure the. 


electoral. process and in whether those 
rules advantage one candidate or type of 
‘candidate over others (Norrander and 


Smith 1985, 28; Pomper 1985; 7-8). 


Lengle and Shafer (1976) have argued for 
„a truly magisterial role for party rules. 
They contend that “altered primary regu- 


nomination process, We will ask whether 


any of the Democratic candidates of 1984 


—Mondale, Hart, or Jackson—did signifi- - 


‘cantly better ‘in open- as opposed to 


closed-rule states. or in states. that 
distributed delegates proportionally ‘as 
opposed to states that gave some sort of 
bonus to plurality winners, ` >, 


The Impact of Campaign Spending 


The results of U.S. ‘elections. seem to i 
suggest, if not to prove, the dramatic 


- influence of campaign expenditures ‘on 


electoral outcomes. Studies of state legis- ` 


‘lative races (Giles and Pritchard -1985; 
‘Owen and Olson 1977; Welch 1976), con- 


gressional ‘elections (Jacobson 1984; 


- Hinckley 1983), and state level executive 


races (Beyle 1983; Jewell 1984; Patterson 


1982) all indicate that campaign expendi- 
tures have an impact on election results. 
Nonetheless, previous analyses: of the 


presidential nomination process have sug- ` 


gested a very modest impact for campaign 


- expenditures. Goldstein (1978, 171) 
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reports: that expenditures in the 1976 
primaries exhibit a “mixed pattern. . . , In 
15 of the 25 cases. . ; the winners spent 


‘more money than the loser, but in 10 of 
the cases, a full 40 percent of the total, the 


loser -spent more: than the winner.” 
Orren’s (1985; 51) early report on the 
1984 events concluded that “in the pri- 
maries and caucuses of 1984 there were 26 
events in which the winner outspent the 
loser and 26 events in which the loser 
outspent the winner.” 

Much of the evidence: 80 far prevented 
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has been anecdotal or, at best, bivariate 
considering only the direct relationship 
between expenditures and electoral out- 
comes. Although the authors cited above 
are undoubtedly correct to argue that out- 
spending an opponent has not traditional- 
ly, and did not in 1984, guarantee victory, 
money has always been, and was in 1984, 
something of an advantage. We will 
examine the extent to which campaign 
spending by each of the candidates 
affected their electoral performance in 
both the primaries and the caucuses. 


The Influence of Turnout 


While scholars disagree about the im- 
pact of particular factors on turnout, they 
have demonstrated that changes in turn- 
out work very differently in primary as 
opposed to’ caucus settings. Of the two 
electoral settings, the caucus results seem 
to be readily interpretable, while the pri- 
mary results seem to many scholars to be 
“thoroughly perverse” (Schier 1982, 239). 
Schier’s recent study (1982, 237) indicates 
that “the caucus turnout equations clearly 
demonstrate the explanatory and pre- 
dictive utility of certain strategic variables 
(including what we call rules variables) to 
be superior to that of any demographic 
variables.” 

The factors that influence turnout in 
primary election settings are much less 
clear. Norrander and Smith (1985, 1) 
write that past “studies point to several 
factors which should influence turnout, 
such as the nature of the campaign, the 
legal structure of the primary, and the 
` demographic characteristics of the state. 
However, when considering specific vari- 
ables that, affect turnout, these studies are 
as likely to disagree as agree.” Ranney, in 
his important study of turnout in the 1976 
primaries (1977, 35), concluded that 
“there is little of interest to report con- 
cerning the relationship between the 
demographic (or the economic) charac- 
teristics of the states and their turnouts in 
presidential primaries.” We will measure 


the impact of turnout on electoral out- 
comes in both primary and caucus set- 
tings in 1984. 


Simple Models of Influences 
on Candidate Vote Shares 


We begin by presenting separate 
models for each of the six components of 
explanation. for each of the three candi- 
dates (both for the primaries and the 
caucuses). The three major candidates in 


-1984—Hart, Jackson, and Mondale—rep- 


resent distinct factions of the Democratic 
coalition, and therefore we expect the 
independent variables to perform differ- 
ently in each candidate’s model. We 
report separate candidate support equa- 
tions for caucuses and primaries because 
the strategic environment is different for 
each type of election system. 

In this study, the dependent variable is 
the proportion of the total vote received 
by each of the three major candidates in 
the presidential preference component of 
a state's primary or the first round of its 
caucus. We standardize the support for 
each candidate by taking the percentage 
of the total vote that he received in the 
state's caucus or primary. Each regres- 
sion equation will describe the impact of 
each dimension on the dependent variable 
in the model-proportion of the vote. 

Generally, the model of the Mondale 
vote should represent the attributes of a 
candidate associated with the Democratic 
coalition as it was forged in the New Deal 


- era—an organization candidate represent- 


ing a coalition of have-nots battered by 
hard economic times. Jackson represents 
the major revision of the Democratic 
coalition made in 1964 when race became 
a dividing issue between Democrats and 
Republicans and when blacks became 
firmly entrenched in the Democratic 
camp. Hart, on the other hand, is not 
associated with have-nots in general or 
minorities in particular; rather, Hart 
represents the more affluent voters of neo- 
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liberal ideology who Ladd (1977; 1982) 
argues have transformed the Democratic 
party from the 1960s onward. 


Sociodemographic Factors and 
Candidate Vote Shares 


The sociodemographic groups at the 
core of the Democratic coalition include 
the poor, blacks and other nonwhites, 
union members and their families, Catho- 
lics and other non-Protestants, Southern- 
ers, and city dwellers in the 12 largest 
metropolitan areas of the nation (Axelrod 
1972, 15-17; see also Abramson, Aldrich, 
and Rohde 1983; Petrocik 1981). Other 
recent research. suggests that the elderly, 
particularly those socialized to politics 
during the New Deal era of the 1930s, 
favor the Democrats (Abramson 1975; 
Miller and Levitin 1976; Nie, Verba, and 
Petrocik 1976). Evidence also suggests 
that Hispanics are part of the Democratic 
coalition (Abramson, Aldrich, and Rohde 
1983; Levy and Kramer 1973). Finally, 
Ladd’s work (1977; 1982) indicates that a 
group defined as white, young, upwardly 
mobile professionals may be part of the 
Democratic party coalition. These three 
new groups—the elderly, the Hispanics, 
and the “yuppies’—will be included 
among the sociodemographic groups in 
our analysis along with the more tradi- 
tional groups identified by Axelrod (1972) 
and others. 

Our model includes a total of seven 
measures of the sociodemographic con- 
figuration of each state. They are: (1) pro- 
portion of the voting age population that 
.is black, (2) proportion of the voting age 


population that is Hispanic, (3) labor . 


union members as a proportion of 
employed persons in non-agricultural 
occupations, (4) Catholic, Jewish, and 
other non-Protestant adherents as a pro- 
portion of the total population, (5) pro- 
portion of the voting age population that 
is residing in urban areas, (6) proportion 
of the voting age population aged 65 or 
older, and (7) proportion of employed 


persons between the ages of 30 and 44 
with professional or technical occupations. 

The existence of a major black candi- 
date in 1984 made the proportion of 
blacks in a state a central concern of each 
candidate. We expect Jackson’s vote'share 
to have been heavily influenced by the 
proportion of blacks in a state. Despite 
Mondale’s positive evaluation within the 
black community, we would expect Jack- 
son's presence to have lead Mondale to do 
proportionately less well in ‘states with 
large numbers of black voters. Hart was 
clearly not associated with the black wing 
of the party and we would therefore 
expect to see Hart's vote share diminish 
rapidly as the proportion of black votes in 
a state rises. 

Jackson also made a clear plea to His- 
panics as part of his “rainbow coalition,” 
and Mondale made every effort to include 
Hispanics in the traditional Democratic 
coalition of minorities. Gary Hart, whose 
campaign was geared toward those who 
were turned off by minority group influ- 
ence in the Democratic party, would not 
normally be expected to have done well 
among Hispanic voters. Nonetheless, 
because Hart's base was in the West, his 
vote share might be expected to have 
shown a positive correlation with percent 
Hispanic. 

Labor union voters, Roman Catholic 
and Jewish voters, particularly those with 
strong ethnic ties, and urban voters are 
central to the traditional Democratic 
coalition (Petrocik 1981). The early 
endorsement of Mondale by the teacher 
unions and the AFL-CIO wasa clear con- 
firmation of his close relationship to 
organized labor. We should see a larger 
proportion of labor union membership 
having advantaged Mondale and disad- 
vantaged Hart, while Jackson should have 
broken even by doing well with the black 
labor vote. Mondale should also have 
fared well in the primaries and caucuses of 
the states with larger proportions of 
Catholic and Jewish voters. Hart at- 
tempted to appeal to non-core groups in 
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the party, therefore, he should have done 
better in states with larger proportions of 
protestant voters. Jackson’s campaign 
rhetoric and his association with Lewis 
Farrakan, a prominent and inflammatory 
black Muslim leader, weakened him 
among nonprotestant voters, particularly 
Jews. In addition, we expect Mondale and 
Jackson to have drawn larger proportions 
of the vote in heavily urban states. Hart 
would be expected to have done better in 
the states with larger proportions of rural 
voters. 

Finally, we include age variables in our 
sociodemographic model of candidate 
vote shares. In 1984 a growing proportion 
of the elderly were politically aware 
because social security was a major issue. 
We expect Mondale to have done well in 
states with a higher proportion of those 65 
and over. Hart, on the other hand, ap- 
pealed explicitly to a younger generation 
of Democrats and Independents with his 
“new ideas” approach and should, there- 
fore, have done better in states where the 
young are present in large numbers. The 
advantageous effect of the percentage of 
elderly and “yuppie”. votes on Jackson 
should have been quite modest as blacks 
young and old would have voted for him, 
while whites would not have. 

The results of the sociodemographic 
analysis are reported in Table 1. Most of 
the variables included in the candidate 
models for the primaries perform in the 

ed direction with the proportion 
of black and labor union membership 
being the dominant sociodemographic 
influences. 

As expected, Hart showed his greatest 
strength in the primary states with less 
traditional Democratic constituencies. 
Hart territory was most clearly defined in 
negative terms by the absence of blacks 
and union voters. Viewed positively, Hart 
territory was white, nonunion, yuppie, 
and rural. Jackson was well received in 
states with large black populations. He 
did not draw significantly from states 
with higher numbers of Hispanic, non- 


Protestant, urban, or union populations, 
while the elderly and yuppies marginally 
depressed Jackson support. The Mondale 
vote was positively affected by the pro- 
portion of unionized voters in the state. 
The presence of other groups had only 
a modest influence on the size of the 
Mondale vote share. 

In the caucuses we expect some differ- 
ences in group support for the candidates 
because the participants tend to be more 
intensely committed to party, issues, and 
candidates; these are the activists as 
opposed to the rank-and-file voters that 
turn out in larger numbers in the pri- 
maries. Generally, additional sociodemo- 
graphic factors are at work in the 
caucuses. However, with the exception of 
the positive relationship between yuppies 
and the Jackson vote and blacks and the 
Mondale vote, relationships are generally 
in the expected direction. 


Political Context and 
Candidate Vote Shares 


We include indicators for mass elec- 
torate liberalism, Democratic party elite 
liberalism, strength of the state Demo- 
cratic party organization, and strength of 
the local Democratic party organization 
in our political context equations. These 
factors define the context, both ideo- 
logical and partisan, that confronted the 
candidates when they entered a state. 
First, we employ an indicator of mass 
electorate liberalism. We selected the 
Wright, Erikson, and McIver (1985) 
measures of state ideology.? In 1984 the 
general public associated liberal with the 
New Deal, Great Society, welfare state 
approach to public problems. States with 
a large proportion of liberal voters should 
have provided fertile ground for Mondale 
and Jackson, though not for Hart. 

Party leaders, however, were more 
likely to see Hart not as less liberal for not 
espousing traditional Democratic ideas 
but rather as a different kind of liberal. 
Neoliberal political analysts like Kuttner 
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(1985, 25) argued that “Hart . . . marrie[d] 
the dynamism of the entrepreneurial 
marketplace to the security implicitly 
promised by democratic citizenship. .. . 
The post-New Deal trick is to devise 
bargains that offer security without eco- 
nomic rigor mortis.” Therefore, we in- 
clude a measure of state party elite ideol- 
ogy in order to tap potential differences 
between elite and mass ideology within 


the Democratic party. We chose the 
McGregor (1978) state party liberalism 
score, which is constructed from state 
delegate preferences at previous Demo- 
cratic national conventions. We -expect 
Mondale, who represented establishment 
welfare liberalism, and Jackson, who 
represented more radical implementation 
of these same ideas, to have fared better in 
states with ideologically traditional party 


Table 1. The Effects of Contextual and Structural Variables on 
Candidate Vote Shares During the 1984 Democratic Party Nomination Campaign 
(Standardized Regression Coefficients) 2 


Primaries (N = 28) 


Caucuses (N = 27) 


Variables Hart Jackson Mondale Hart Jackson Mondale 
Demographics i 
_ Black —.69 +94 —.05 — —.65 +.90 +.20 
Labor —.16 +.06 +.61 00 +.14 +.36 
Urban —.26 +.05 +.17 —.27 — 28 +.28 
Hispanic — .02 +.07 +.16 +.29 +.30 +.01 
Non-Protestant +.07 +.07 —.37 —.36 +.01 +.35 
Yuppie +.22 —.05 — 20 +.10 +.28 +.10 
Elderly +.12 ~.11 —.01 —.07 +.24 +.65 
R 64 92 Ab A2 73 55 
Political context 
Mass liberalism —.44 +.16 +.22 —.13 +.18 +.32 
Party liberalism +.44 —.50 ~.15 +.48 — 59 17 
Strength of state organization +.13 ~33 — 06 —.07 ° ~.08 +02 
Strength of local organization —.04 — 08 +.32 .00 —.13 +.17 
R 26 39 19 20 38 10 
Economic context 
Per capita income —.26 55° —.13 +.18 ~.23 +.01 
Change in per capita income +.41 ~ 11 —.64 +.16 +.04 —25 
Unemployment —.34 +.48 +.14 —.06 +.30- +.08 
Change in unemployment .00 +.11 +.21 .06 +.03 +.13 
R 49 45 38 ` .09 16 .08 
Rules 
Closed —.15 +.19 +.14 +.23 ~— 33 +.11 
Delegate selection +.25 —.05 —.53 —.07 NC +.30 
R? -10 .04 .32 .06 .11 10 
Spending +.52 +.76 +.21 +.43 +.49 +.22 
R? -27 .58 .04 19 23 05 
Turnout l 
Turnout NC —.15 +.26 +.21 —.22 ~.03 
Change in turnout —.17 +.38 —.17 —.13 NC — 06 
R 03 Al 05 .05 .05 .00 
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elites. Hart should have garnered a larger 
proportion of votes in states where the 
party elite historically has demonstrated 
a willingness to ‘consider insurgent 
candidates. 

Finally, we include indicators of 
strength of party organization, developed 
by Cotter, Gibson, Bibby, and Huck- 
shorn (1984), in order to tap the potential 
impact of variations in the partisan con- 
text on the relative success of the Hart, 
Jackson, and Mondale candidacies.* Be- 
cause Mondale was the clear choice of the 
party elite, we would expect organiza- 
tional strength to have benefited Mon- 
dale at the expense of Hart and, more par- 
ticularly, at the expense of Jackson. 

The estimatioris of the models for the 
primaries and caucuses are reported in 
Table 1. The results are notably weaker 
than the sociodemographic equations. 
Nonetheless, mass liberalism performs as 
expected: in states with a relatively liberal 
tradition, Jackson and Mondale are 
strong, while Hart is weak. The results for 
party elite liberalism show that Hart's 
neoliberal candidacy was effective where 
state party delegations had a tradition of 
supporting outsiders. Mondale, on the 
other hand, did best in states that tradi- 
tionally have supported mainstream 
establishment candidates. Jackson also 
does well in the traditional Democratic 
states, though this can largely be attrib- 
uted to his strength among black voters in 
the South. Strength of state and local 
party organization had relatively little 
impact on candidate vote shares in either 
the primaries or the caucuses. 


Economic Factors and 
Candidate Vote Shares 


One of the more intractable debates 
within the political economy literature 
concerns the particular economic condi- 
tions (if there are any) that influence elec- 
toral outcomes. Specifically, is it levels 
or changes in such indicators as income 
and unemployment that cause voters to 


reward or punish specific candidates and 
parties? Disagreement, even after sub- 
stantial empirical analysis, is still perva- 
sive (Abrams 1980, 628; Crain, Deaton, 
and Tollison 1978; Fair 1978, 171). 

Therefore, we include both level and 
change indicators, specifically, the state 
unemployment rate and per capita income ` 
and change in the unemployment rate and 
in per capita income. The levels of un- 
employment and per capita income are 
measured three months prior to the time 
of the caucus or primary. The economic 
trends are calculated as the difference 
between the rate twelve months before the 
event and three months prior to the 
event.° 

Low unemployment, a decreasing rate 
of unemployment, high per capita in- 
come, and growth in per capita income 
are all signs of economic prosperity and 
should be positively related to Hart sup- 
port. The reverse of all of these variables 
are signs of economic hard times and 
should be positively related to Mondale 
and Jackson support. 

Estimations of the models for the 
primaries are reported in Table 1. The 
variables all perform in the expected 
direction with change in income and level 
of unemployment being the most con- 
sistent predictors. Our findings confirm 
that Hart did well in areas that were eco- 
nomically secure; where levels of un- 
employment weré low and levels of 
income were high, and where rates of 
change in income were running strongly 
positive. The Jackson vote share was also 
profoundly affected by both levels and 
rates of change in economic performance. 
Jackson did best in states that had been 
hard hit by the recession of 1981-83, 
states in which unemployment was high 
and income was deteriorating. Like Jack- 
son, Mondale ran best in states with 
serious economic problems, particularly 
those industrial states of the upper mid- 
west in which income had declined over 
the previous year. 

Economic factors were substantially 
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less powerful in influencing levels of can- 
didate support in the caucuses. Change in 
income was still the most consistent pre- 
dictor, working positively for Hart and 
negatively for Mondale and Jackson. 
High levels of unemployment once again 
provided fertile ground for the Jackson 
campaign. These findings for both the pri- 
maries and the caucuses strike a blow for 
the commonsense notion that voters.are 
sensitive both to levels of income and 
employment and to changes in their rates 
over time. 


Electoral Structures and 
Candidate Vote Shares 


We include indicators for the degree of 
openness of the primary or caucus and the 
nature of the process used to allocate con- 
vention delegates among the candidates. 
State parties must decide whether their 
primary or caucus will be closed to non- 
party members, open to some voters not 
previously with the party (such as in- 
dependents and first-time voters),.or open 
to all of the registered voters in the state.’ 
We expect that closed events (a high 
score) should have increased the Mondale 
proportion of the vote since his appeal 
was directed toward party loyalists. We 
also expect that since blacks are over- 
whelmingly registered Democrats, Jack- 
son would have done best in events closed 
to non-Democrats. Hart, on the other 


* hand, should have had greater success in 


primaries and caucuses open to Repub- 
licans and Independents (a low score). 

Rules also govern the impact electoral 
outcomes have on distribution of the 
state’s convention delegates. Three 
general delegate distribution plans— 
winner-take-all; winner-take-more, 
bonus, or districted plans; and propor- 
tional . delegate distribution schemes— 
have been employed by the. state Demo- 
cratic parties and approved by the 
national party.’ 

Jackson, the consistent third-place 
finisher, understood quite clearly that his 
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candidacy was better off under the pro- 
portional system (high score). We expect 
a positive relationship between the dele- 
gate selection system indicator and Jack- 
son support in primaries and caucuses. 
Hart and Mondale both made strong 
efforts to win votes in states with winner- 
take-more and winner-take-all primary 
rules (low score), and hence we expect a 
negative relationship between these pro- 
cedures and proportion of vote. 

The coefficients for the primaries are 
reported in Table 1. The models, especial- 
ly those for Hart and Jackson, are very 
weak. The Mondale model shows that 
about 30% of the variance in his vote 
share is explained by the winner-take-all 
and winner-take-more rules at work in 
several of the primaries (Orren 1985, 36). 
Hart, on the other hand, did better, 
though only marginally so, in the winner- 
take-more: and proportional primary 
states. None of the delegate selection rules 
shows up for Jackson, although he does, 
as expected, do better in the Democrat- 
only closed primaries. 

The caucus models include some un- 
expected results. In the caucuses, the 
Mondale vote and the direct proportion- 
ality of the delegate selection procedures 
are positively related (although the rela- 
tionship is considerably weaker than the 
relationship in the primaries equation). 
Additionally, a closed caucus is more like- 
ly to benefit Hart and to harm Jackson. 


Campaign Spending and ` 
Candidate Vote Shares 


We expect the share of the vote for each 
candidate in the primaries and caucuses to 
be positively related to the level of their 
campaign expenditures. We further antici- 
pate that the relationship between vote 
share and campaign expenditures will be 
strongest for Hart and Jackson since they 
put the bulk of their campaign expendi- 
tures into state-level activities, while 
Mondale divided his resources between an 
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extensive headquarters operation and 
spending in the states (Orren 1985). Our 
campaign expenditure variables measure 
the money spent by each of the major can- 
didates as a proportion of all state- 
allocated expenditures by candidates con- 
testing the state event.’ 

The results of our analysis highlight the 
fact that it takes relatively modest 
amounts of money to activate a receptive 
audience. Though Jackson had compara- 
tively little money to spend, where he was 
able to spend it had great impact because 
his message mobilized voters who might. 
otherwise have simply stayed home. For 
instance, fully 58% of Jackson’s vote 
share in primary states is explained by his 
spending in that state; exactly half that, or 
27% of Hart's vote share, is explained by 
his spending; but only 4% of the variance 
in Mondale’s vote share is explained by 
his spending, even though he spent more 
money overall than Hart and Jackson 
combined. 


Turnout and Candidate Vote Shares 


We include indicators for turnout level 
and turnout change in the final com- 
ponent of our model. Turnout is mea- 
sured by the percentage of Democratic 
supporters participating in the caucus or 
primary.* Turnout change is measured as 
the percentage difference in turnout 
between the 1980 caucus or primary and 
the 1984 event. Most analysts expected 
high turnout and turnout surge to have 
helped the outsider candidates, Hart and 
Jackson, and to have been negatively 
related to Mondale’s vote share. 

The estimations of the models for the 
primary and caucus cases are reported in 
Table 1. Neither levels of turnout nor 
degrees of change had a significant impact 
on the electoral performance of the can- 
didates in either the primaries or the 
caucuses. Except for the modest advan- 
tage that increased turnout gave to Jack- 


son in the primaries, no turnout variables 
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explained more than.5% of the variance 
in candidate electoral success. 


An Integrated Model 
of Influences on 
Candidate Vote Shares 


The simple models of candidate vote 
shares provide only partial explanations, 
and therefore, we turn to the develop- 
ment and testing of an integrated model 
for the caucuses and primaries for each of 
the three candidates. We present a model 
in which we combine selected variables 
from the simple models—sociodemo- 
graphic, political, economic, electoral, 
spending, and turnout—in a single 
analysis. 

The sociodemographic dimension in- 
cludes three variables—urban, black, and 
labor—that represent the core of each 
candidate’s strength, We expect these 
sociodemographic factors not only to 
have had a direct impact on a candidate's . 
vote share but to have influenced it in- 
directly through impact on the economic 
and political contexts. The mass liberal- 
ism and party liberalism variables are the 
most powerful of the political context 
variables and are included as indicators of 
that dimension. The change in income 
variable is employed as the indicator of 
economic context. Political context and 
economic context should have influenced 
vote shares directly while affecting elec- 
toral structure, campaign spending, and 
participation indirectly. Electoral struc- 
ture, measured in terms of the openness of 
the primary or the caucus, is expected to 
have influenced vote shares directly and 
campaign spending and participation in- 
directly. Finally, campaign spending and 
turnout change are expected to have hada 
direct impact on vote shares, 


Primaries 


The additive models for the primaries 
are quite powerful, explaining nearly two- 
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Table 2. The Effects of Selected Contextual and Structural Variables 
on Candidate Vote Shares during 1984 Democratic Nomination Campaign 


Primaries (N = 28) 


Caucuses (N = 27) 


Variables Hart Jackson Mondale Hart Jackson Mondale 
Black — .54 +.80 —~.10 —.33 +.58 —~ 09 
Labor -235 +1 +.57 -16  —.07 +.45, 
Urban —.07 +.00 —.06 +.03 +.05 +.14 
Change in per capita income +.37 —.07 —.50 —.01 +.07 - +.12 
Mass liberalism +.20 +.06 —.17 +.09 +.14. +.23 
Party liberalism +.13 — .06 —.27 +.19 —.01 — 36 
Closed rules —.14 +.10 +.20 +.30 —.25 +.09 
Spending +.23 +.13 —.16 +.33 ` +.37 +.40 
Change in turnout +.10 —.10 +.20 +.08 —.15 —.07 
R? 82 83 65 5A 81 38 


thirds of the variance in the Mondale vote 
and over four-fifths of the variance in 
both the Hart and Jackson votes. The 
results are reported in Table 2. The varia- 
bles perform very much as expected. In 
this model the relative importance of each 
of the variables on candidate vote shares 
in the 28 primaries is much clearer 
because other relevant variables ‘are 
controlled. 
The integrated model for Hart in the 
primaries explains 82% of the variance in 
his proportion of the vote. Hart's vote 
was still from states with higher propor- 
tions of white, affluent, and nonunion 
voters. In addition, Hart’s vote success 
was facilitated by heavy campaign expen- 
ditures in the states, by a liberal mass and 
neoliberal partisan ideological context, 
and by moderate increases in turnout. 
The integrated model explains 83% of the 
variance in the Jackson vote and high- 
lights the overwhelming, even exclusive, 
importance of the proportion of blacks in 
a state to the proportion of Jackson's 
vote. Once we control for proportion 
black, other factors show a much more 
modest influence on the Jackson vote than 
the simple models suggested. The inte- 
grated model for the Mondale vote is less 
powerful than the models for Hart and 
Jackson, explaining 65% of the variance 
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in primary voting. Mondale did best in 
states with a strong labor movement, a 
battered economy, and a history of sup- 
porting establishment candidates, in 
which voter turnout was high and par- 
ticipation was restricted to registered 
Democrats. 

Some of the endogenous relationships 
(not reported here) in the path model are 
also interesting. In the primary states, we 
find a moderate explanation of mass. lib- 
eralism (R? = .35) and of party liberalism 
(R? = .38) by the demographic variables. 
State demographic characteristics are less 
powerful predictors of the economic 
climate in the primary states (R? = .18). 
Nonetheless, larger black populations, 
larger urban populations, and smaller 
union membership all serve to raise the 
probability that a state will have a strong 
economic climate. Mass liberalism, state 
party liberalism, rules, and economic cli- 
mate all affect the money available to 
each candidate in the states. The most 
consistent predictor of spending is the 
economic climate. In both primary and 
caucus states, rising per capita income 
had a positive effect on Hart spending and 
a negative effect on the Jackson and Mon- 
dale spending. 

The integrated model clarifies the rela- 
tive importance of the forces affecting 
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vote proportions in the primaries. The 
strong performance of demographic vari- 
ables in the simple models holds up in 
these models when other influences are 
taken into account. With Jackson, the 
candidate most clearly identified with a 
single demographic group, the influence 
continues to be almost overwhelming. 
Mondale’s labor support is also striking. 
Economic climate continues to be promi- 
nent in the models for Hart and Mondale. 
This is indicative of the broad economic 
group support that each candidate repre- 
sented and drew upon. This economic 
force is overshadowed by the importance 
of black support in the case of Jackson. 
The integrated model for the primaries 
demonstrates the predominance of group- 
defined support in the states. 


Caucuses 


The integrated models for the caucuses 
are somewhat less powerful than the 
models for the primaries, at least in the 
cases of Hart (R? = .54) and Mondale (R? 
= 38), though the variables in the 
models work generally as expected. Hart 
ran strong in the caucus states in which 
the voters were proportionally more 
white and nonunion and the elites were 
more likely to support insurgent candi- 
dates. His prospects were enhanced by 
spending, increases in turnout, and— 
somewhat surprisingly—by rules restrict- 
ing participation to Democrats. Jackson 
found the most success in states where he 
was able to spend liberally in order to 
fully mobilize his black constituency. 
Once the proportion of blacks in the 
state’s electorate and spending are con- 
sidered, other factors make surprisingly 
little difference. Mondale’s support in the 
caucuses came from very predictable 
groups under expected circumstances. 
Once again, Mondale’s life jacket was a 
strong labor vote in liberal states with a 
history of supporting establishment can- 
didates. He also benefited slightly by 
closed caucuses where he was able to 


spend enough to activate his adherents. 
The endogenous relationships differ 
very little from those in the primaries. 
Again, the strongest relationship (R? = 
.38) highlights the importance of demo- 
graphics in explaining party liberalism. 
Demographics proves to be less helpful in 
the caucus states than in the primary 
states in explaining economic climate. 
Again, as in the primary states, economic 
climate is a strong predictor of spending. 
The main contribution of the integrated 
model .to our understanding of the 
caucuses is to highlight the striking 
emergence of campaign spending. Spend- 
ing, demographics, and economic climate 
are the most powerful predictors of candi- 
date vote shares. However, the demo- 
graphic and economic factors assume a 
smaller role in the case of the caucuses. 


Conclusions 


Clearly these integrated models tap the 
systematic way in which primaries and 
caucuses present candidates with different 
strategic and tactical problems. ‘A simple 
way to interpret the differences between 
the integrated models for the primary and 
caucus settings is in terms of normal vote 
analysis. The group structure as well as 
the economic and ideological climates of 
the states are long-term effects; they are 
givens over which the competing candi- 
dates have very little control. They can 
comment on them and try to position 
themselves advantageously in relation to 
them, but they cannot change them. In the 
primary states, these relatively intractable 
long-term effects are of predominant 
importance. In caucus states, where par- 
ticipation is more restricted, the impact of 
group structure and ideological climate 
are muted, leaving a more fluid political 
situation in which candidate strategy and 
maneuver may move relatively small 
numbers of people with decisive effect 
upon the outcome. Under these more 
dynamic conditions, short-term influ- 
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ences like campaign oe and rules 
assume a much larger role. 

Of the sociodemographic groups that 
previous research has identified as central 
to the Democratic coalition, two—blacks 
and labor—registered a powerful influ- 
ence on outcomes in both the primaries 
and the caucuses in 1984. Mondale drew 
heavily on the support of organized labor 
in both settings, while Jackson drew even 
more heavily on his black constituency in 
both settings. Hart forged no close rela- 
tionships with the major sociodemo- 
graphic groups of the Democratic coali- 
tion. This inability or unwillingness to 
secure a reliable base within the Demo- 
cratic electorate left Hart at a substantial 
disadvantage. - 

The impact of the mass and elite ideo- 
logical climate on each of the candidates 
worked in interestingly consistent ways in 
both the primary and caucus settings. The 
integrated model shows that all three can- 
didates benefitted from a liberal mass 
environment in the caucuses, as did Hart 
and Jackson in the primaries. The elite 
party ideological context showed that 
Mondale ran better in states with a his- 
tory of fielding traditional liberal dele- 
gates. Hart ran better in states that had a 
history of bolting to candidates who do 
not fall into the establishment New Deal 
mold. Jackson’s vote—once we controlled 
for percent black—did not respond to dif- 
ferences in ideological context in either 
setting. 

Our findings also serve to shed con- 
siderable light on the long-running dis- 
pute initiated by Kramer (1971) and 
Stigler (1973) concerning the impact of 
economic performance on electoral out- 
comes. Our findings show quite clearly 
that economic performance, measured by 
change in income, was very important in 
the primaries but almost totally inconse- 
quential in the caucuses. In the primaries 
Mondale did well in states with slow or no 
growth, and Hart did well in states that 
had enjoyed substantial growth. For both 


Hart and Mondale, economic perform- 
ance was the second strongest variable in 
the integrated model, behind only the 
most powerful of the sociodemographic 
group influences. In the caucuses, on the 
other hand, Mondale and Jackson were 
again dependent upon their major socio- 
demographic support groups and upon 
the ideological climate, but change in 
income registered no appreciable impact 
for any of the candidates. 

Campaign spending, a factor directly 
under the day-to-day control of the can- 
didates and their campaign staffs, in- 
creased quite dramatically in importance 
in the caucus setting. In each case, spend- 
ing in the caucus events assumes either the 
first or second place in the model; in 
Hart’s case spending was more important 
than any of the sociodemographic, eco- 
nomic, or ideology variables; while in the 
Jackson and Mondale models, spending 
was second only to the most powerful 
demographic variables: blacks for Jack- 
son and unionized labor for Mondale. 

Clearly, then, the direct estimations for 
the primaries differ from those for the 
caucuses in quite dramatic and theoretic- 
ally interesting ways. In sum, primaries in 
1984 tended to be referenda on general 
economic circumstances as these impinge 
on broad social groups and as they were 
interpreted from the dominant ideological 
perspectives. The caucuses in 1984 tended 
to turn on the ability of candidates to get 
their central issues and themes across to 
their most receptive constituencies with 
sufficient clarity and power to move them 
to attend the often complex and time- 
consuming caucus events. 

Finally, direct comparisons of the Mon- 
dale, Hart, and Jackson models provide 
some interesting insights into how key 
sociodemographic elements of the Demo- 
cratic party split among these three can- 
didates. Jackson swept the black vote, but 
beyond that he enjoyed only very modest 
support from white labor and even less 
support from white liberals, to say 
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nothing of white conservatives. Similarly, 
the extent to which organized labor was 
critical for Mondale, while blacks were 
absent as an active component of his 
coalition, is quite stark. Hart, on the 


- other hand, was dependent upon eco- 


nomically secure white Democrats. He 
enjoyed very little support from organ- 
ized labor or from blacks, The results of 
1984 pose a clear challenge to Democratic 
presidential candidates of the future: the 
very substantial problem of forging an 
appeal based on defending established 
Democratic interest groups, such as 
blacks: and labor, while facilitating eco- 
nomic growth. 


Notes 


Note: We wish to thank Karen Brown, Shirley 
Russell, Eric Selbin, and Alison Sondericker for their 
research assistance, and James C. Garand for his 
comments on an earlier 

1. The election returns for the 1984 Democratic 
party primaries and caucuses were drawn from 
various issues of Congressional Quarterly Weekly 
Report (Congressional Quarterly, Inc., Washington, 
DC). The best single source for both primary and 
caucus returns is Congressional Quarterly’s Guide to 
the 1984 Democratic National Convention (1984, 
36, 42) (Congressional Quarterly, Inc., Washington, 
DC) 


2. Data for voting age population, black popula- 
on, Hispanic population, population aged 65 and 
over, employed persons in nonagricultural occupa- 
tions, population living in urban areas, and the 
number of employed persons between the ages of 30 
and 44 with professional and technical occupations 
were drawn from the 1980 Census of Population and 
Housing (Bureau of the Census, Washington, DC). 
Data on labor union membership is for 1980 (the 


`. latest year available) and was taken from the Direc- 


tory of U.S. Labor Organizations (1982, 68, Table 
21). Data on the number of non-Protestants by state 
is for 1980 and was found in Churches and Church 
Membershtp in the United States 1980 (Glenmary 
Research Center, Atlanta, GA, 1982, 10-28, Table 
3). 

3. Wright et al. (1985) have created mean mea- 
sures of state ideology by aggregating CBS/NYT 
survey responses to the question, “How would you 
describe your views on most political matters? 
Generally, do you think of yourself as liberal, 
moderate, or conservative?” We have reflected their 
weighted scores reported in their Table 3 (1985, 


478-79) to produce an index with states at the high 
end being liberal and states at the low end being 
conservative. | 

4. McGregor (1978) classifies state party delega- 
Hons to national conventions according to whether 
these delegations gave majority support to various 
liberal and conservative candidates to create cumu- 
lative indexes of state party ideology. The state 
Democratic party ideology indicator measures the 
number of conventions in which the state delegation 
supports the most liberal candidate. State delega- 
tions were counted as liberal if they gave majority 
support to Kefauver in 1952, Kennedy, Stevenson, 
and/or Humphrey in 1960, McCarthy and/or Mc- 
Govern in 1968, and McGovern and/or Chisholm in 
1972. The McGregor state party ideology indicator 
varies from one (most conservative) to five (most 
liberal). 


5. To determine the strength of party organiza- 
tions in the states, Cotter et al. (1984) iy bina 
indicators of state and local party organizational 

based on survey responses from party 
leaders at both levels of the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties. We employed their measures as our 
indicators of state’ and local Democratic party 
strength. The specific indicators we used are found 
in Cotter et al. 1984, Table 2.4 for the state measure 
and Table 3.8 for the local index. 

6. Data on state unemployment rates and per 
capita income were obtained from Unemployment in 
the States and Local Areas (1984) published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of 
Labor (for unemployment data) and Survey of Cur- 
rent Business (1984), Table 1 (for personal income 
data) | 

7. Of the 27 primaries, the Democrats had eight 
in which any registered voter willing to declare 
allegiance to the party could participate, four in 
which only Democrats and Independents could vote, 
and 15 that were closed. Eighteen of the 28 caucuses 
allowed any voter declaring allegiance to the Demo- 
cratic party to participate, while 10 permitted only 
enrolled Democrats to take part. No states allowed 
Independents to participate in the Democratic party 
caucuses. States allowing any voter declaring a 
Democratic preference to vote in the primary or par- 
ticipate in the caucus were coded one, those allowing 
both registered Democrats and Independents to take 
part were coded two, and states allowing only regis- 
tered Democrats to participate were coded three. 
Data on the participation rules of the primaries and 
caucuses were obtained from issues of the Congres- 
sional Quarterly Weekly Report in late 1983 and 
early 1984 that contained preview articles on each of 
the state nomination contests. 

8. Of the 51 events that determined directly or 
indirectly the number of delegates to be awarded to 
the Democratic candidates, 7 were winner-take-all 
contests, 10 held winner-take-more events, and 34 
states used rules under which the available delegates. 
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were divided proportionally among all of the candi- 
dates, reaching a threshold usually in the 10% to 
20% range. The delegate allocation procedures were 
coded as follows: winner-take-all = 1, winner-take- 
more = 2, and proportional = 3. Data on the 
allocation rules used by the state Democratic parties 
were obtained from issues of the Congressional 
Quarterly Weekly Report in late 1983 and 1984 that 
contained preview articles on each of the state 
nominating contests. 

9. Data on the campaign spending activities of 
the candidates contesting the Democratic party 
nomination were derived from the spending reports 
filed by each campaign with the Federal Election 
Commission (FEC): “Allocation of Primary Expendi- 
tures by State for a Presidential Candidate” (1985). 
We wish to thank Michelle Broussard of the Office 
of Public Records of the FEC for her assistance in 
- obtaining the reports of the seven major candidates. 

10. Data on the number of persons participating 
in the 1984 Democratic party primaries and caucuses 
were taken from Congressional Quarterly Weekly 
Report, June 2, 1984, 1317, and June 16, 1984, 1443, 
as well as updates reported by Orren (1985). To 
calculate the proportion of Democrats participating 
in either the primary or a caucus, we needed to 
derive an estimate of the number of Democratic 
party supporters in each state. This was accom- 
plished as follows by using the work of David (1972) 
as a guide: we averaged the number of votes in each 
state cast in the general election for the Democratic 
candidates for the office of President in 1976 and 
1980 and for the U.S. Senate seat and governorship 
in the two most recent general elections for each 
office. This raw number of Democratic party sup- 
porters was then used to calculate the proportion of 
Democratic voters turning out in either the primary 
or the caucus, 
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ET committees have fascinated scholars and reformers for 
more than a century. All acknowledge the central strategic position of committees in 
legislatures. The consensus, however, centers on empirical regularities and stylized facts, 
not on explanations. We seek to explain why committees are powerful. We formulate an 
institutionally rich rational-choice model of legislative politics in which the sequence of 
the legislative process is given special prominence. Committees, as agenda setters in their 
respective jurisdictions, are able to enforce many of their policy wishes not only because 
. they originate bills but also because they get a second chance after their chamber has 
worked its will. This occurs at the conference stage in which the two chambers of a 
bicameral legislature resolve differences between versions of a bill. A theory of con- 
ference politics is offered and some evidence from recent Congresses is provided. 


Lecie committees 


` have fascinated scholars and reformers 
for more than a century. The early 


treatise writers (Bryce 1893; McConachie: 


1898; Wilson 1885), reformers early and 
modern (Bolling 1965; Norris 1945), and 
contemporary scholars (Eulau and Mc- 
Cluggage 1984; Smith and Deering 1984) 
all acknowledge the central strategic posi- 
tion of committees in legislatures. Differ- 
ences of opinion concerning the role of 
committees persist, but there is a substan- 
ee consensus on a number of stylized 
cts: 


Committees are “gatekeepers” in their 
respective jurisdictions. 

Committees are repositories of policy 
expertise. 

Committees are policy incubators. 

Committees possess disproportionate 
control over the agenda in their 
policy domains. 


Committees are deferred to, and that 
deference is reciprocated. 


There is, however, a troublesome qual- 
ity to this consensus. The items in this list 
(and there could undoubtedly be more) 
describe or label committee power, but 
they do not explain it. Explanations of 
these empirical regularities require a 
theory. In the case of each of these styl- 
ized facts, that is, a theory is needed to 
determine why things are done this way.” 
In many cases it is insufficient to refer to 
institutional rules because many of the 
practices alluded to above either are not 
embodied in the rules at all or have’ 
evolved from them only slowly. It is 
therefore necessary to begin the theo- 
retical analysis from first principles. 

There is an added advantage to a 
theory that begins with first principles: 
although formulated to accommodate | 
some stylized facts, such a theory will 
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yield new implications so that it maybe 
employed as a discovery procedure. Con- 
sider some anomalies that the theory we 
formulate below can explain: ` 


In a bicameral system, how is it possi- 
ble that change in the composition of 
a committee or a majority in one 
chamber is sufficient to lead to policy 
change (Weingast and Moran 1983)? 
Why are explicit procedures in the 


House of Representatives to dimin- ` 


ish the ‘gatekeeping monopoly of 
committees (specifically the dis- 
charge petition) rarely employed; 
and when they are employed, why 
do they rarely result in law? 


enforcement: may apply, we believe that 
there is much to be learned from a theory 
incorporating explicit enforcement mech- 
anisms. 


In our view, the planation of commit- 
tee power resides in the rules governing 
the sequence of proposing, amending, and 
especially of vetoing in. the legislative 
process. We demonstrate a surprisingly 
important role for the last stage of the 
legislative process, the conference pro- 
cedure, in which bicameral differences are 
resolved. The ex post adjustment power 
conferred on committees, in this. forum 


` provides them with subtle yet powerful 
_ means to affect the voting and proposing 


l How is it that committees maintain - 


their influence over policy change 


"when, once they “open the gates” by 
bringing forth a proposal, majorities . 


can work their will in ways poten- 
tially unacceptable to the proposing 
committee? 

Why do members appear to defer to 
- committees, even to the point of 
defeating amendments to committee 
proposals that have clear, majority 
support? 


Our explanation AN E stylized facts 
‘and anomalies emphasizes the enforce- 
ment of agreements and. arrangements. 
The legislative world is one in which 
agreements are forged among aútono- 
mous agents. But it is a world lacking 


instruments or institutions that exoge- ` 


nously enforce such agreements (Axelrod 


1981, 1984; Laver 1981). Agreements and . 


arrangements, therefore, are subject to 
cheating, reneging, and dissembling. 
When an. arrangement persists over long 
periods—long enough to allow students 


power of other members on the floor dur- 
ing the earlier legislative ‘stages. Indeed, 
we show that the deference given commit- 
tees on the floor is a natural consequence 
of the ex post adjustment powers wielded 


.by committees in conference. . 


In the first section of this- paper we 
briefly describe some alternative theo- 
retical explanations of committee power. 
In each instance, we make explicit what- 
we regard as the kernel of truth it, con- 
tains, but: we also point out crucial miss- 
ing elements that ultimately render it 
incomplete. We provide the basic con- 
cepts of our own explanatory framework 
in the second section. In the next two sec- 
tions, we.develop the logic of committee 
enforcement emphasizing the importance 


_ of the manner in which the various stages 


of legislative deliberation are sequenced. 
In the fifth and sixth sections we provide 
both theoretical and empirical detail on 
the institutionalization of enforcement in 


. the conference committee procedure. In 


to regard it as a relatively robust empir- 


_ical regularity—then either it is cheat- 

proof and self-enforcing, in the sense that 
- no one has any motive to depart from the 
arrangement, or there exists a, sometimes 
subtle, endogenous enforcement mech- 
anism. Although the logic of self- 


the last section we: pull our arguments 
together and address some extensions and 
applications. 


Theoretical Foundations 
of Committee Power 


; A number of ideas exist in the tradi- 
tional legislative literature about the foun- 
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dations of committee power; some of 
these are at least a century old. A young 
legislative scholar in 1885, for example, 
characterized the veto power of congres- 
sional committees by referring to them as 
“dim dungeons of silence” (Wilson 1885, 
69). As Bryce described it a few years 
later, “a bill comes before its committee 
with no presumption in its favour but 
rather as a shivering ghost stands before 
Minos in the nether world” (Bryce 1893, 
157). At about the same time, the minor- 
ity leader and soon-to-be Speaker of the 
House, Thomas Brackett Reed, empha- 
sized another aspect of committee power 
—the advantages of information and ex- 
pertise. He referred to the typical House 
committee as “the eye, the ear, the hand, 
and very often the brain of the House. 
Freed from the very great inconvenience 
of numbers, it can study a question, 
obtain full information, and put the pro- 
posed legislation into shape for final 
action” (cited in MacNeil 1963, 149). A 
third important aspect of committee 
power is proposal power. Although em- 
ployed only occasionally in the very first 
Congresses, the practice of referring bills 
to a standing committee and not debating 
them in the full House until reported by 
that committee evolved during the period 
of the Clay speakership (1811-25). By 
‘1825 it had become standard operating 
procedure in the House; and in the twenti- 
eth century, with rare exception, bills 
originate in committee. 

Taking some liberties, then, we may 
describe the foundation of committee 
power as consisting of gatekeeping, infor- 
mation advantage, and proposal power. 
Underlying these is a system of deference 
and reciprocity, according to which legis- 
lators defer to committee members by 
granting them extraordinary and differen- 
tial powers in their respective policy 
jurisdictions. 

What is amazing about these founda- 
tions of committee power is that nowhere 
are they carved in granite. Committees, as 
an empirical matter, are veto groups that 
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may choose to keep the gates closed on a 
particular bill. But parliamentary 
majorities have recourse to mechanisms 
by which to pry the gates open, the dis- 
charge petition being only the most 
obvious. Why, then, do parliamentary 
majorities only rarely resort to such 
mechanisms? That is, why does the 
system of deference to committee veto 
judgments survive? 

The question of survival also arises . 
concerning information advantage and 
proposal power. As empirical matters, 
these are robust regularities. Yet the 
Speaker of a contemporary Congress is 
relatively free to break any alleged 
monopoly of proposal power held by 
committees through his right of recogni- 
tion in House proceedings, his referral 
powers, his control of the Rules Commit- 
tee, and his power to create ad hoc and 
select committees for specific purposes. 
Likewise, the contributions to informa- 
tion and expertise from the lobbyist 
denizens of Washington's “K Street Cor- 
ridor’ and an expanded congressional 
staff system mitigate the alleged informa- 
tional advantages of committees. 

Several reasons may be put forward to 
explain how a cooperative system of 
reciprocated deference is nevertheless sus- 
tained. The first and least persuasive is 
that no one ever has any reason to chal- 
lenge it. The committee system and its 
division of labor, it might be alleged, are 
so successful in parceling work that any- 
one interested in a particular subject 
easily obtains membership on the com- 
mittee that deals with it. Under these 
circumstances, deference becomes self- 
enforcing because there are no incentives 
to upset the applecart. Needless to say, 
this explanation denies or ignores ‘inter- 
dependence among policy areas, fiscal 
dependencies, and the prospect that some 
issues—trade, energy, and health, for 
example—are not amenable to a neat 
division-of-labor arrangement because 
their incidences are both substantial and 
pervasive. 
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A second, related rationale to explain 
deference is not so sweeping. It suggests 
that while the matching up of work with 
interested members through committee 
assignments is not perfect, it is never- 
theless sufficient to discourage violations 
of reciprocity (Shepsle 1978). This view, 
recently popularized in more general set- 
ting by Axelrod (1984), argues that the 
long-term advantages of deference out- 
weigh the occasional short-term dis- 
appointments and so serve to maintain 
the system. 

To sum up, the argument for deference 
to committees claims that the benefits to 
be secured by violating deference and 
challenging a committee are either small 
(as in the first rationale) or not worth the 
costs (as in the second rationale). We 
believe this argument is incomplete and 
that its premises are not always plausible. 
There are, first of all, too many oppor- 
tunities in which it is worthwhile to 
oppose (or to be seen to oppose) commit- 


tee positions (Weingast and Marshall . 


1986). Second, the terms of deference to 
committees are extremely vague. Third, 
the behavioral forms violations may take 
range from minor opposition (say, going 
on record as having some doubts about a 
committee bill) to major revolt (introduc- 
ing a “killer” amendment or initiating a 
discharge petition). In short, the concepts 
of reciprocity and deference are at best 
convenient terms of discourse. Their very 
vagueness, combined with what we 
believe are frequent and compelling occa- 
sions in which a legislator will not wish to 
honor them, greatly reduces the power of 
self-enforcement as an explanation of 
committee power. 

The puzzle of committee power re- 
mains. The idea of deference as a form of 
self-enforcing ex ante institutional bargain 
among legislators cannot account for the 
disproportionate influence of committees 
in their respective jurisdictions because it 
cannot explain away the temptations to 
defect from the bargain. To be persuasive, 


deference must be sustained by more ex- 
plicit enforcement mechanisms. We dis- 
cuss three such mechanisms that commit- 
tees employ to bolster their institutional 
influence: (1) punishment, (2) ex ante 
defensive behavior, and (3) ex post defen- 
sive behavior. 

A committee may discourage opposi- 
tion to its actions (or nonactions) by 
developing a reputation for punishing 
those who oppose it. The current chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, a Chicago machine Democrat who 
knows how to keep score, was once . 
reported to have said of a particularly 
obstructionist colleague, “I wouldn't sup- 
port anything he wanted, even if the deal 
was for everlasting happiness” (personal 
interview). There is also the now classic 
story of the efforts by Senator James 
Buckley of New York to reduce the scale 
of the nefarious Omnibus Rivers and Har- 
bors Bill. With the “help” of the Chairman 
of the Senate Public Works Committee, 
Buckley's assault on the pork barrel pro- 
duced only one result—the striking of a 
project for the state of New York (Reeves 
1974). These anecdotes aside, it would 
appear that the capacity to punish and the 
general use of a tit-for-tat strategy by the 
committee provide precisely the basis for 
the emergence of the cooperative relation- 
ship between a committee and the rest of 
the parent chamber so elegantly described 
by Axelrod (1981, 1984). 

This explanation, in our view, is most 
convincing in the distributive politics 
realm in which the committee’s bills are 
(1) of significance to a substantial number 
of legislators, (2) disaggregatable by legis- 
lator, and (3) introduced on a regular 
basis. The first condition requires that 
there be some prospect for punishing any 
given legislator in a manner that the legis- 
lator and his or her district cannot ignore 
—a condition not met by some highly 
specialized committees like Agriculture or 
Merchant Marines and Fisheries. The 
second requires that the means to punish 
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be available so that threats are credible. 
The. third requires that occasions to 
punish be readily available. For many 
committees, punishment of this sort is 
available only in blunt form, if it is avail- 
able at all. 

A committee may induce cooperative, 
deferential behavior not only by (threats 
of) ex post punishment but also by ex ante 
accommodation. Surely a committee 
tries, when putting a proposal together, to 
anticipate what will pass in the parent 
chamber. Similarly, it ‘will weigh reac- 
tions to its killing a bill before actually 
doing so. Such anticipatory behavior, 
however, is hardly a basis for committee 
power but rather is an indication of its 
limitations. There are other noncommit- 
tee groups that share veto power with a 
committee and may use that power 
against committee proposals. Majorities 
may “veto” committee bills by voting 
them down. The Rules Committee in the 
House may refuse to grant a rule for a 
committee bill, thereby scuttling it. The 
Speaker may use his power to schedule 
legislation and to control debate in ways 
detrimental to the prospects of a commit- 
tee bill. A small group of senators in the 
U.S. Senate may engage in filibuster and 
other forms of obstruction. Any in- 
dividual senator may refuse unanimous 
consent to procedures that would expedite 
passage of a committee bill. In short, veto 
groups are pervasive in legislatures; com- 
mittees are but one example. Consequent- 
ly, ex ante defensive behavior by commit- 
tees, necessary though it may be owing to 
the existence of other veto groups, cannot 
be regarded as an influence mechanism; 
rather it constitutes a recognition of the 
influence of others. 

Having greatly qualified the signifi- 
cance of self-enforcing reciprocity as an 
explanation of committee power, we have 
sought more explicit enforcement mech- 
anisms. We acknowledge a role for ex 
post punishment and ex ante defensive 
behavior. But neither ‘strikes us as an 
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entirely satisfactory enforcement mech- 
anism because the conditions for the use 
of punishment are not met in all circum- 
stances and ex ante defensive behavior 
accommodates the interests of others 
rather than enforcing a committee’s own 
desires. There is, however, a third mech- 
anism with which a committee maintains 
its dominance as veto group and primary 
policy proposer in its jurisdiction: ex post 
defensive behavior. We believe this to be 
the most potent enforcement mechanism 
and the least understood or appreciated. 

Suppose a committee possessed an ex 
post veto. Suppose that, having molded a 
bill and reported it to its chamber and 
having allowed its chamber to “work its 
will,” a committee could then determine 
whether or not to allow the bill (as 
amended, if amended) to become law (or, 
in a bicameral setting, to be transmitted to 
the other chamber). The ex post veto, we 
assert, is sufficient to make gatekeeping 
and proposal power effective, even 
though their effectiveness appears to most 
observers to be the product of nothing 
more than informal reciprocity arrange- 
ments. 

Consider gatekeeping first. Suppose 
that some legislative majority could, by a 
discharge petition or some other bullyboy 
tactic, threaten to pry the. gates open. If 
there were an ex post committee veto, 
then (aside from symbolic position tak- 
ing) there would be little point to this sort 
of exercise. The ex post veto would ensure 
that changes in the status quo adverse to 
the interests of a decisive committee 
majority could be denied final passage. 
Indeed, the history of the discharge peti- 
tion suggests precisely this. Even on those 
relatively rare occasions when a discharge 
petition obtained the necessary support 
(218 signatories), the bill of which the 
committee was discharged almost never 
became law. 

Now consider proposal power. Imagine 
a major amendment to a committee pro- 
posal favored by a chamber maj nit p 
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. opposed by a committee majority. The 
amendment might or might not pass, but 
surely even its most ardent proponents 
would have to consider whether the 
amendment were distasteful enough to the 
committee to trigger an ex post veto. The 
existence of an ex post veto would encour- 
age the amendment proponents to work 

-out a-deal in advance with the committee, 


‘would lead'to a pattern in which most ` 
successful amendments were supported - 


. by a committee majority as well as a 
chamber. majority and, in those few in- 
stances where anticipation did not dis- 
courage amendments obnoxious to the 
committee, would trigger such a veto. 
In the remainder of this paper, we 
_ explore in an analytical fashion the ex 
post veto as the enforcement mechanism 
that allows. reciprocity and deference to 
work smoothly. Although our model is 
abstract and thus is consistent with any 
number of different operational forms of 
` an ex post veto, we argue that the con- 
ference procedure, in which differences in 
legislation between the chambers of a 
bicameral legislature are resolved, pro- 
vides the kind of forum in which commit- 
tees get a “second crack” at a bill. We 
believe this kind of ex post. enforcement 
mechanism clarifies and. explains’ why 
various forms of cooperation work in 
` legislatures such as the U.S. Congress 
despite their transparent fragility and 
vulnerability. 


General Framework . 


model of committee decisions, so let us 
here briefly review its central ingredients. 


The legislature consists of n agents (N = 


{1,..:,m}), each possessing well-defined 
preferences (continuous and strictly 
quasiconvex) over the. points of an 
m-dimensional Euclidean space. We 
assume the space is partitioned into policy 
‘Jurisdictions: X, a k-dimensional subspace 
of R", is a typical jurisdiction. Similarly, 
we assume N is partitioned into.commit- 


tees, with C C N the committee whose 


- jurisdiction. is X. We shall assume that 


agent preferences- are separable by juris- 


_ diction so that we may focus. exclusively 


on X. Thus, in X, agent i has ideal point x; 
and his or her preferences are represent- 
able by strictly convex. indifference con- 


_ tours. For any x e X, agent i's preferred- 


to set is defined as 
Pix) = {x' eX|x' >, x}, 


_ where >, is i’s preference relation. P(x) is 
‘simply the convex set bounded by i's in- 


difference curve through x; it contains all 
the points preferred by i to x. If D is the 
class of decisive majority coalitions so 
that A e Dmeans A > n/2, ‘then we may 
define the win set o x as 


Wa) = {x"]x’ >; x for all ie A for 


some A e D} = ao a Pix). 
In words, W(x) is the set of alternatives in 
X that command majority support over x, 


-Finally, we denote a distinguished point, 


x e X, as the status quo. 

We note in passing the best known 
characteristic of the spatial pure majority 
rule model we have just described: for 
almost every configuration of preferences 
and any x e X, W(x) + 0. That is, except 
under highly unusual circumstances, no 


alternative is unbeatable. This property of 
-win sets ensures that certain sets we 


describe below are nonempty. 
We endow the committee C in jurisdic- 
tion X with certain agenda powers. 


oe Throughout we assume that C is a` 
We -employ the well-known spatial 


monopoly gatekeeper in X, No change in 
x? may transpire unless C comes forth 
with a proposal.? That is, C has ex ante 
veto power. Second, C has monopoly 
initiation power: (1) changes in x° in juris- 
diction X must first be proposed by C; 


. but, (2) once a proposal is made by C, 


competing proposals (normally in the 
form of amendments to C's proposal) may 
be offered by others. Monopoly initiation 
oes de eropoee ponte andes Gropen 
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Finally, : a -committee that may with- 
draw one of its proposals after it has 
undergone modification on the floor or 
that is empowered to modify further or 
reject such proposals in some other forum 
(say, in a conference proceeding with its 


counterpart in the other chamber of a- 


bicameral legislature) is said to possess ex 
~ post veto power. 

In describing the various agenda 
powers of committees, we have in mind a 


specific sequence of decision making in X. 


. Committee C may initiate the legislative - 


process by proposing a bill to alter the 
status quo, x°. Some potential proposal, 
x, may make a decisive committee major- 
ity worse off compared to x°, that is, x € 

P.(x°).3 In this case the committee will not 
bring forth the proposal but instead will 
exercise its ex ante veto power by keeping 
the gates closed. 

If, on the other hand; there is a pro- 


posal x e P(x), which also, passes on the- 


floor, that is, xeW(x°), then the committee 
might wish to bring forth a proposal. 


However, it is confronted with an am- - 
biguous prospect. Should it open the gates 


by proposing x e P(x°). W(x), it is en- 
tirely possible that x will be aménded and 
that the final outcome x’ e W(x) will 
have the property that x’ € P(x). Thus, 
by opening the gates the committee could 
get “rolled” on the floor and left worse off 
than it would have been had it kept the 
gates closed (Denzau and Mackay 1983). 
' If, however, C has a second move in the 
sequence, that is,’ C has an ex post veto, 
then it can protect itself from getting 
rolled on the floor (or restore the status 
quo if it does get rolled) and can influ- 
ence the strategic moves of agents at 
earlier stages of the process. 

` In our thinking about the institutional 
foundations of committee power, we 
place great weight on the implications of 


‘sequencing. A committee with only the - ~ 


power to move. first—by opening the 
gates or keeping them closed—essentially 


_ possesses only ee power. Once it 


opens the gates almost anything can hap- 
pen,‘ arid the committee is virtually 
powerless to alter the subsequent path. In 
contrast, a committee with powers at sub- 
sequent stages, especially the penultimate 
stage, not only affects the subsequent out- 
come. but also influences the antecedent 
actions of others by conditioning their’ 
beliefs and expectations. 


Rolling the Committee: - 
Limitations of Gatekeeping 
and Initiation Power — 


To provide more precise intuition, we 
develop an example that illustrates com- 
mittee power under ‘various proposal and 
veto .conditions. Figure la presents a 
three-person legislature, operating in a 
two-dimensional jurisdiction by majority 
rule. Agent 3- has various committee 


Figure 1. Effect of Ex Post Veto _ 
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powers. The points xı, x2, and x; are agent 
ideal points and, to simplify the figure, we 
place the status quo, x, on the 1-3 con- 
tract locus; our argument does not depend 
on this feature. The set W(x°) consists of 
two “petals” that are composed of the 
points preferred to x by the floor majori- 
ties {1,2}. and {2,3}, respectively. 

Ex ante veto power alone is strictly a 
defensive tool. If x° lies close to xa, then 
the committee can prevent subsequent 
change by blocking any proposal. Figure 
1b has the same setup as in Figure 1a, 
along with various motions—B, A, Az, 
As. We have also identified both W(2°) 
and W(B). At x° a motion like A; e W(x°) 
will be vetoed by the committee (thereby 
frustrating the preferences of a majority) 
since A, is less preferred than x. Should 
the committee bring forth a motion like B 
(since B e P,{x°]), it foregoes any future 
influence on the course of events. Once 
the gates are opened with the motion B, 
amendments like A, are in order and, in 
this example, Ai e W(B) N W(x). Thus, 
any point in the shaded region of Figure 
1b, like Ai, could result since all such 
points defeat both B and x° in majority 
contests. (We assume here the amendment 
procedure, according to which an agenda 
consisting of x°, some bill B, and amend- 
ments A;,..., A; are voted in pairwise 
fashion in reverse order with the losing 
alternative deleted.) In sum, the ex ante 
veto—the power to bring motions to the 
floor or bottle them up—is a defensive 
tool and, while it might be valuable to the 
committee because of its potential threat 
value, it cannot assure very much for the 
comunittee. 

Joining monopoly initiation powers to 
the ex ante veto does not improve matters 
much for the committee. Initiation power 
allows the committee to propose points 
like B e P.(x°). But such bills, once pro- 
posed, take on a life of their own over 
which the committee has little. subsequent 
control. Indeed, as we have just seen, B is 
vulnerable to an amendment like A, since 
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A; can beat B(A, e W(B)), and then it can 
defeat the status quo (A, e- W(x)). Since 
A; € P,{x°), a committee proposal can lead 
to a decline in committee welfare precisely 
because the committee has no future con- 
trol once it opens the gates.’ 

We have shown how limited gatekeep- 
ing and initiation power are as instru- 
ments of committee control. The former is 
essentially negative and the latter pro- 
vides no guarantees unless expanded to 
proscribe all amendments to or modifica- 
tions of committee proposals (closed-rule 
environment). Inasmuch as we rarely en- 
counter legislatures, empirically, that pro- 
hibit modifications of committee pro- 
posals altogether, we are left with the con- 
clusion that committee power is essen- 
tially negative. Any attempt by the com- 
mittee to promote positive changes in an 
open-rule environment invariably results 
in the possibility of a decline in committee 
welfare. For any committee bill, B, that is, 
it is almost always the case that W(B) ñ 
W(x?) + Ø (i.e., committee bills are vul- 
nerable to amendment); however, be- 
cause WB) N W(x) ¢. P x°), amended 
committee bills may leave the committee 
worse off. In short, once the committee 
opens the gates, it risks getting rolled on 
the floor. i l 

Rather than jumping to the conclusion 
that it is inevitable that a committee will 
get rolled if it opens the gates, let us make 
some finer distinctions. It is almost 
always the case that no matter what pro- 
posal (B) a committee offers, there are 
successful modifications to it that may be 
offered and agents with the incentive 
to do so (W(B) N W(x’) + Ø.. How- 
ever, such modifications need not harm 
the committee. In Figure 1c it may 
be seen that [W(B) N W(x°)} N P.{2x°) is 
nonempty. The two shaded regions com- 
prise the locus of modifications in B that 
both pass the legislature and leave ‘the 
committee better off than with x. An 
amendment like A, will still be opposed 
by the committee (because A, € P.(B)) but 
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is nevertheless an improvement over x in 
the committee’s preferences (A, € P(x°)). 
An amendment like As will actually be 
supported by the committee (A; e P(B) N 
P(x°)). Thus, it is entirely possible for a 
committee with gatekeeping and initiation 
powers to enhance its welfare, even in the 
absence of a closed rule. But there is 
nothing inevitable about it: while a com- 
mittee might actively promote and sup- 
port modifications like As, and ultimately 
accept modifications like. A,, there is 
nothing to prevent amendments like A, 
and there are strong incentives on the part 
of majority coalitions like {1,2} to push 
for them. 


Ex Post Veto Power 


_ + Suppose now that a committee pos- 

sessed ex post veto power in addition to 
gatekeeping and initiation powers. Once 
it has opened the gates and made a pro- 
. posal and after the legislature has worked 
its will, either accepting the proposal or 
modifying it in some germane fashion, the 
committee now may either sanction the 
final product or restore the status quo, xæ. 
A committee with an ex post veto pos- 
sesses the power to protect itself against 
welfare-reducing changes in the status 
quo. The ex post veto shares with the ex 
ante veto this defensive property. But 
because of its position in the sequence of 
decision making, the ex post veto confers 
offensive capabilities as well. Coming last 
in the sequence, it affects prior beliefs and 
behavior of other agents. 

In Figure 1b suppose that committee bill 
B stimulates the floor amendment A;. As 
noted earlier, A, e W(B) N W(x°), with 
Member 1 and Member 2 preferring it 
both to B and to x°, However, A; é P(x) 
so that, with the ex post veto, if A; passes, 
then the committee will veto it and rein- 
state x°. A vote for Ai, then, is in reality a 


vote to maintain the status quo. But both ` 


members 2 and 3 prefer B to x°. Thus, 
despite a nominal preference for A; over 
B, Member 2 finds the prospect of an ex 
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post veto a credible threat and joins with 
Member 3 in defeating all amendments 
like A;. In short, while.an agent like 1 has 
every incentive to move an amendment 
like A, against B, sophisticated calcula- 
tion induced by ex post veto power leads 
Member 2 to depart from a nominal pref- 
erence for A; and vote against it. 

The ex post veto ensures that the final 
outcome will either be x° or an element of 
P(x). It therefore protects a committee 
from being rolled on the floor. One would 
expect, as a consequence of ex post veto 
power, that many amendments nominally 
supported by legislative majorities will 
not pass on the floor if they are opposed 
by a committee majority. Such is the case 
for all amendments in the one shaded 
petal of Figure 1b containing A,. Opposed 
by the committee, such amendments will 
be voted down by sophisticated ma- 
jorities. 

The ex post veto does not protect 
against amendments in the shaded regions 
containing A, and A; (see Figure 1c) 
because the veto threat is no longer credi- 
ble there. In these instances, the final out- 
come is still superior to x in the commit- 
tee’s preferences. The committee may 
bluster, but it will not veto. Thus, some 
amendments (like A,) will pass despite 
committee opposition, and others (like 
As) will pass with committee support. 
These amendments turn out to be non- 
problematical for committees, as we show 
in the next section. 

There is one aspect of behavior induced 
by credible threats of ex post veto (such as 
the case of A;).that bears further discus- 
sion. As we related in the introductory 
section, much is made in the congres- 
sional literature of a system of recipro- 
cated deference. But why is deference 
practiced at all? Is deference unqualified 
and honored always and everywhere? 
Our predictions provide a more dis- 
criminating explanation of this aspect of 
deference (or the appearance of it) than 
does the more traditional lore. In the case 
of an amendment like A;, Member 2 may 
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appear to defer to the committee by 
voting against the amendment despite a 
sincere preference for it; indeed, Member 
2 may rationalize his or her own behavior 
in this way. Thus, one might wish to label 
this behavior deference. But it should be 
clear that it is deference to the ex post veto 
power of the committee, not deference to 
expertise or an instance .of reciprocal 
cooperation. In the absence of an ex post 
veto, we would not always expect to see 
deference by Member 2; rather, if the 
committee opened the gates in the first 
__ place, we would expect to see members 1 
and 2 support an amendment like A. 
Likewise, even with an ex post veto, there 
are some.amendments to a committee bill 
(even some opposed by the committee) 
for which‘ no deference at: all will be 
observed. An amendment like A, for 


example, will find majority support and’ 


no deference because the veto threat is not 
credible here. In our view deference is 
endogenous, is not everywhere applic- 
able, and is most usefully thought of as a 
reflection of the strategic character of a 
situation. It is a property of a sequential 
equilibrium (Kreps ‘and Wilson 1982). 

In this light, the anomaly begging for 
explanation is not Member 2's counter- 
intuitive, seemingly deferential behavior 
but rather why motions like A; are ever 
made in the first place. We can allude to 
the symbolic position taking of Member 1 
. in moving A;, but this is surely not a very 
deep explanation. A more promising view 
incorporates the fact that agents, like 
Member 2, may not always be in a posi- 
tion to vote strategically (Denzau, Riker, 
and Shepsle 1985). In moving A, 
Member 1 seeks to defeat B with a “killer 
amendment” that he or she knows will 
ultimately trigger a veto and the reinstate- 
ment of x°. Member 1 exploits Member 2’s 
inability to cast a strategic (read: “defer- 
ential”) vote. If Member 2 is not disabled 
in this way, then when A, is moved and 
defeated, we believe strategic recognition 
of the ex post veto is an explanation 


superior to arguments about deference. 
The discharge petition may be thought. 
of in very similar terms. Suppose the 
original ‘bill were A, and assigned to the 
committee of Figure 1b. Clearly, the com- 
mittee’s disposition is to keep the gates 


- closed and not report A;. Sirice A; € 


W(x); a majority has an incentive to dis- 
charge the committee ‘of its jurisdiction 
over this bill. Why, then, is.the discharge 
mechanism rarely resorted to? And when 
it is employed, why does it rarely result in 
law? The ex post veto provides an ex- 
planation. Discharge petitions are often 
not worth the effort because of the 
strategic realities. While they get around 
the ex ante veto, they do not affect the ex 
post veto. So long as the committee gets 
to take a crack at the bill after its chamber 
has worked its will, it is in a strong posi- 
tion to affect the course of its chamber’s 
deliberations. Once again, it is strategic 
calculation, not deference, that provides 
the more compelling explanation.’ i 


Institutionalization of the 
' Ex Post Veto: 
Conference Committees 


In the United States Congress, as.-in 
most state legislatures, a bill must pass 
both chambers of the legislature in pre- 
cisely the same form before it may be sent 
to the chief executive for his signature. 
Should a bill pass in different forms in the 
two chambers, a process is set in motion 
to reconcile differences.” After the second 
chamber has acted on a bill, the first 
chamber may “concur” in the second 
chamber’s amendments. If, instead, the 
first chamber “disagrees” with the second 
chamber’s amendments (or concurs in 
those amendments with further amend- 
ments of its own), then the second cham- 
ber may “recede” from its original amend- 
ments (or concur in the first chamber's 
new amendments). Or it may, in: turn, 
concur in the first chamber’s new amend- 
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ments with its own new amendments, 
putting the ball back in the first chamber’s 
court. Although this process, known as 
messaging between the chambers, cannot 
continue indefinitely, the bill can be sent 
back and forth several more times in the 
hope that one of the chambers will accept 
the final position of the other. However, 
once a stage of disagreement is reached in 
which one chamber “insists” on its version 
of the bill and the other chamber dis- 
agrees, then one chamber requests a con- 
ference, and the other chamber accepts. 
While as many as three-fourths of all 
public laws manage to avoid the confer- 
ence stage, nearly all major bills—appro- 
priations, revenue, and important auth- 
orizations—end up in conference. 

There is now a considerable body of 
rules and commentary on conference pro- 
ceedings. Conferees of each chamber 
(also called managers) are appointed by 
the presiding officer; these appointments 
come principally from the committees of 
jurisdiction at the suggestion of those 
committees’ chairpersons (some evidence 
is provided below). Occasionally an addi- 
tional conferee is appointed to represent a 
particular amendment that the presiding 
officer (in the House) believes will not 
otherwise be fairly represented (like A, in 
Figure 1); but even in this exceptional 
case, the views of the committee chair- 
persons are dominant.’ The conferees 
from each chamber seek to resolve dif- 
ferences in the respective versions of the 
bill, and an agreement is said to be 
reached when a majority of each delega- 
tion signs the conference report.?° If both 
sign, the report and accompanying bill 
containing the agreement are brought 
back to each chamber to be voted up or 
down (no amendments are in order). That 
is, the conference report is considered 
under a closed rule as a take-it-or-leave-it 
proposal.” 

The conference procedure, described in 
simplified fashion in the preceding two 
paragraphs, thus does two things. First, it 


institutionalizes the ex post veto and, as 
described in the previous sections, gives 
credibility to the committee during floor 
deliberations in its chamber. Second, to 
the extent that there is some discretion on 
the part of conferees on the terms to 
which they may agree (see below), the 
take-it-or-leave-it treatment of conference 
reports confers additional ex post adjust- 
ment power on the committee. It is to this 
latter consideration that we now proceed. 

We begin with the jurisdiction X, which 
we assume is common to both the House 
and the Senate, and the status quo x e X. 
Four sets in X are of interest: 


1. Wh(x°): win set of x° in House 

2. We(x°): win set of x° in Senate 

3. Py(x°): preferred-to set of x° of House 
committee 

4. Px): preferred-to set of x? of Senate 
committee 


We have already seen from Figure 1 that 
the final outcome must be an element of 
Wy(x°). House majorities constrain 
changes in x°. Likewise, in the Senate 
W,(x°) is a constraint set. To pass, there- 
fore, the conference outcome must be an 
element of F{x°) = Wy(x°) N Wax). The 
status quo, x°, may be imposed by either 
conference delegation (which we assume 
to be the relevant legislative committee in 
each chamber) if a proposed settlement is 
not an element of one of their preferred-to 
sets, that is, P:(x°) or Ps(x°), respectively. 
Thus, we have as a necessary condition 
for a change in x the following set in- 
equality: 


FQ) N Pule) N Pæ) # 0. 


The ex post veto power of a committee 
follows from the fact that it represents its 
chamber in conference proceedings and 
may refuse to agree tò a conference settle- 
ment. If the preferences for change of the 
House and Senate committees, for in- 
stance, fail to intersect (P;({x°) N Ps) = 
0), then any proposed change will be 
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Figure 2. Conference Committee 
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vetoed by one of then, ‘Similarly, if 
changes preferred in common by the two 
delegations fail to intersect. the feasible 
set, F(x), then no alteration of x is 
. possible. 

We are not yet in a position to model 
conference’ proceedings explicitly, but on 
the basis of the set inequality above, there 
are some additional points to be made 
about the’ opportunities the conference 
mechanism presents to committees. 
Assume, then, that the set. inequality 
holds. In Figure 2 we depict x°, F(x°), 
House and Senate committee ideal points 
(HC and SC, respectively), and the com- 
mittee contract locus (Palx] N Ps[x] = 0) 


The latter curve is heavily shaded where it 
has common intersection with -F(x°) N 
Puh) N Pe{x*). Also, we have indicated; 
the bills, By and Be, that have passed the. 
respective chambers in different forms, 
necessitating the conference.” 

The respective conferees take F(x°) as a 
constraint and seek a negotiated settle- 
ment, -say B*, consistent with that con- 
straint. This normally requires a com- 
promise in which the preferences of each 
chamber (as reflected in By and Bg respec- - 
tively) are to some degree sacrificed. 
Indeed, in Figure 2, the-committees sacri- 
fice as well,- agreeing on an, outcome less 
preferred-to them than their respective 
chamber’s bills. Different. configurations 
of preferences, however, need not have 
this property. 

` In the empirical literature on conference 
committees, much is made of who “wins” 
in conference (Fenno 1966; Ferejohn 1975; 
Strom and Rundquist 1977; Vogler 1970). 
Sometimes the outcome is closer to the 
House position, sometimes closer to the 


Senate position, and sometimes it eritails 


splitting ` the differences between the 
chamber positions. From Figure 2 it is. 
clear that such outcomes cannot be attrib- 
uted entirely to relative bargaining skills 
or to which chamber acted first (explana- 
tions common in the literature). The non- 
convexity of F(x°) means that some com- 


_ promises are infeasible (they may lie out- 


side F[x°]), Moreover, the ultimate com- 


_ promise, B*, may well lie closer to one bill 


than to the other, or closer to one com- 
mittee’s ideal than to the other's. But once 
again this cannot be attributed entirely to - 
relative bargaining advantages since the 
relative locations of F(x°), P(x), and 
P(x) will restrict the feasible set of agree- 
ments. In Figure 2, B* is about equidistant 
from the Senate committee's: and’ the 
House committee’s ideal. But it consti- 
tutes the best the House committee could 
hope for, given the constraints, whereas 
the Senate might have done better.. In 
general, the ‘configuration of chamber 
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preferences and of conferee preferences 
will determine the feasible bargaining 
range. 

While the task of modeling conference 
proceedings falls under the rubric of 
future research, there. are two more 
insights we can offer, one on equilibrium 
and the other on comparative statics. In 
Figure 3, B* is the negotiated conference 
agreement (from Figure 2) between HC 
and SC. It lies on their contract locus and 
is an element of F(x°) (not pictured). There 
is no reason, however, to believe that 
chamber majorities are content with B*. 
Since B* e F(x) and since it comes back to 
each chamber under a closed rule, it will 
pass. But it is entirely possible that F(B*) 
#., as shown in Figure 3. Nonetheless, in 
these circumstances B* is now an equilib- 
rium. Since P;{B*) N P<B*) = @(i.e., B* 
is on the HC-SC contract locus), the set 
inequality is violated so that despite 
clamoring from both chambers for 
change, none will be forthcoming. For 
every proposed change in B*, at least one 
of the conference delegations will exercise 
its ex post veto. Any such proposal will 
die in conference. 

Our model also yields important com- 
parative statics results. An equilibrium 
point, that is, a status quo point for which 
the set inequality is violated, will be upset 
by exogenous changes in committee com- 
position (but not by changes in chamber 
composition not affecting committee 
composition as well). In Figure 3, if the 
Senate committee’s ideal shifts from SC to 
SC’, an entirely new contract locus is 
traced out, and B* is no longer in equilib- 
rium. This suggests two nonobvious com- 
parative statics implications. First, the ex 
ante and ex post vetoes of committees 
may neutralize even dramatic changes in 
chamber composition, slowing if not 
blunting altogether the tracking of policy 
with popular preferences. Second, com- 
mittee composition changes, even if 
restricted to only one chamber, have a 
disequilibrating effect. Thus, as Weingast 
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Figure 3. Conference Committee 
Comparative Statics 
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and Moran (1983) discovered about the 
Federal Trade Commission, dramatic 
changes in the composition of the Senate 
oversight committee (with no concomi- 
tant changes on the House side) in the 
1970s were sufficient to set into motion a 
major change in policy direction at the 
Federal Trade Commission, 


Committee Dominance 
of the Conference 


In order for committees of jurisdiction 
to possess an ex post veto, they must 
dominate conference committee delega- 
tions. On the basis of the reports of early 
students of the subject (unfortunately, 
without much in the way of supporting 
evidence), such dominance has been the 
case for more than a century (Rogers 
1922; McCown 1927). We do not present 
a full-blown empirical analysis here, but 
in order to give some veracity to our 
claims we have examined all conferences 
listed in the Congressional Information 
Service's Annual Abstracts of Congres- 
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Table 1. Conference Committee Composition 


Number of Conferees Not on Germane Committee 


1981 1982 1983 
Type of Conference House Senate House. Senate House Senate 
Budget 0 0 0 0 0 o 
(15) (12) (15) (10) (15) (8) 
[2] [3] [1] 
Appropriations? oo 0 0 0 0 1 
(168) (187) (155) (187) (225) ` (219) 
[12] [11] [8] 
All others 2 3 3 3 2 0 
(190) (155) (399) (276) (206) (126) 
[17] [38] : [16] 


Source: Congressional Indéx Service, 1981-83. 


Note: Cell entries give total number of conferees not from the committee of jurisdiction for each conference 
type. In parentheses are the total number of conferees. In brackets are the number of conferences. 


“Neither the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 nor the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1982 is 
included here. Each was an exceptional situation involving an unusually large number of conferees. 


bDoes not include omnibus supplemental appropriations or continuing resolutions. 


sional Records and Legislative Histories 
for 1981, 1982, and 1983 (Congressional 
Information Service, Bethesda, MD). 
Before reporting our evidence we note 
that a consequence of the 1970s reforms in 
the House and of the loose germaneness 
restrictions in the Senate is that many 
‘pieces of legislation are the handiwork of 
several committees in each chamber. A 
House bill, for example, might be 
amended in a nongermane manner by the 
Senate. Conferees are drawn from the 
committees of original jurisdiction plus 
additional conferees to deal (only) with 
the nongermane Senate amendment. 
Alternatively, it is occasionally the case in 
the House that the Speaker partitions a 
bill into parts and commits these to differ- 
ent committees for hearings and markup 
- according to their respective jurisdictions; 
in the Senate, multiple referral may occur 
by unanimous consent. Again, conferees 
from all relevant committees make up the 
delegation.™ 
In Table 1 we present evidence on con- 
ference committee composition for the 
conferences held from 1981 through 1983. 
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For each year, by chamber and type of 
legislation, we report the number of con- 
ferees who were not members of the com- 
mittee(s) of jurisdiction. The data are 
crystal clear in their message. On only 
one occasion in the three years, was a 
member—not sitting on the Appropria-. 
tions Committee of either chamber—a 
conferee for an appropriations bill. On 
only a handful of occasions (fewer than 
1% in the House; about 1% in the Senate) 
were noncommittee members conferees 
for legislative committee bills. And final- 
ly, on budget resolutions only members 
of the two budget committees were 
conferees. ` 

A further perusal of the data on which 
Table 1 is based yields additional impres- 
sions, though we will not attach any 
quantitative weight to them here. First, it 
is almost always the case that the chair- 
person and the ranking minority member 
of the full committee from which the bill 
originated serve on the conference. 
Second, it is extremely rare for a con- 
ference to produce an agreement to which 
these two persons are not signatories; it 
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Table 2. Subcommittee Autonomy in Conference: Appropriations Committees 


House Autonomy Complete 
Complete 18 
Dominant 2 
Partial 0 
Key: 


Senate Autonomy 
Dominant Partial 
3 2 
1 0 
0 0 


Complete: The conference delegation was identical to the subcommittee membership. 
Dominant: Either one subcommittee member was deleted, or one nonsubcommittee member was added to 


the conference delegation. 


Partial: Subcommittee representation was neither complete nor dominant. 
Note: Table includes Appropriations conferences in 1981, 1982, and 1983 exclusive of omnibus supplemental © 


appropriations or continuing resolutions. 


happens on occasion (for example, Chair- 
man Hatfield did not sign several Appro- 
priations conference reports), but we hesi- 
tate to draw any conclusions from these 
events for they are likely to involve con- 
textual details that are not available with- 
out in-depth study of the particular cases. 
Third, there is considerable evidence that, 
in addition to full committee chair and 
ranking minority member, the subcom- 
mittees responsible for the bill dominate 
the conference delegation (see below for 
some additional details). 

Committee dominance at the confer- 
ence stage is perhaps the most complete 
and certainly the most obvious in our 
data in the area of appropriations. More- 
over, the decentralization to the sub- 


committee level within each appropria- - 


` tions committee that Fenno (1966) de- 
scribed twenty years ago is clearly evident 
at the conference stage as well. In Table 2 
we display the evidence for this claim for 
all appropriations measures (omnibus 
bills excepted) in 1981, 1982, and 1983. 
Subcommittee autonomy is said to be 
complete in conference if all the members 
(and only all the members) serve as 
managers. Subcommittees are dominant 
when either one subcommittee member 
was excluded from the conference or a 
nonsubcommittee member was included. 
Since the former circumstance may often 


arise with no political weight attached 
(e.g., a Senator is out of town; a Repre- 
sentative is ill) and the latter occurred on 
only a single occasion, most’ of the domi- 
nant autonomy occurrences are hardly 
different from their complete autonomy 
counterparts. Finally, partial autonomy 
arises when more than one subcommittee 
member is deleted from conference. As 
the evidence suggests, subcommittees of 
both appropriations committees not only 
take full responsibility within their respec- 
tive chambers for marking up appropria- 
tions measures and managing them on the 
floor but the same (relatively small) group 
of legislators meets year after year to 
hammer out a final compromise. 

As a final bit of empirical corrobora- 
tion, we have taken a sample of con- 
ferences by legislative committees from 
the 1981-83 period to see the extent to 
which the subcommittee autonomy evi- 
denced in the appropriations realm carries 
over to other types of legislation. The 
results appear in Table 3. Of the 71 
legislative committee conferences from 
the 1981-83 period, we examined the 
composition of 27 to see the extent to 
which the subcommittee of jurisdiction 
dominated the conference delegation. The 
evidence of subcommittee influence here, 
while not as overwhelming as in the 
appropriations realm, is nevertheless con- 
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_. Table 3; Subcommittee Autonomy in Conference: Legislative Committees - 


House and Subcommittee - - . . l 
- Membership 7 ~ On Conference , Off ‘Conference 
M m l y ” - D 
On subcommittee 210 ze 248 
Senators ` -7 
On subcommittee 136 ' 72 


: Noe Tie populares arc Eeoae CERIA, Tha fiat rowel oud pend Gives ie number GS: 


committee members on and off the- 


conference delegation. The second ‘row gives the number of non- 


subcommittee members (but on the full committee) on and off the.conference delegation. 


siderable. In both chambers subcommit-. 


tee: members dominate the conference 
delegations. In the House they constitute 
about 90% of the conferees; in the Senate, 

nearly 80% of the conferees:-More impor- 
tantly, the median case is one in which the 
conference delegation is drawn entirely 
from the subcommittees of jurlediction, 


` Discussion - 


-We have sought to dia a more 
discriminating ‘notion of committee veto 
power, to embed in in a decision mak- 
ing sequence, and thereby to provide 
a firmer explanatory foundation for com- 
mittee power than has been. provided 
heretofore. Our theoretical examples and 
the accompanying figures illustrate the 
methodological tools and suggest the lines 
.of what is a fairly general argument. Of 
central importance is the role of sequence. 
It ‘matters, for example, whether veto 


power comes first (as in gatekeeping) or at 


-the penultimate stage (as in conference 
proceedings). An. undiscriminating treat- 
ment of committee agenda power that 
fails to distinguish between different 
sequential properties of that. power is 
often misleading. 

In emphasizing sequence and explicit 
enforcement arrangements, we do not 
intend to deprecate the ideas of ‘self- 
enforcing agreements, implicit coopera- 
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tion, and deference that have constituted ` 


` traditional stock-in-trade explanations for 


committee’ power. Surely, all of these 
operate. Moreover, our focus on-ex post 
enforcement is in no way inconsistent 
with the fact that many participants might 
themselves: explain their behavior as 
essentially deferential. It would not sur- 
prise us to. find most legislators: saying, 
“Sure, I let those people over on Educa- 
tion and Labor do pretty much what they 


' think is reasonable. And-they do the same 


for us on Armed Services. That’s the way 
things are done around here.” We would 
only: claim. that “deference” labels a 
behavioral regularity; it does not explain 
it. The theoretical question of interest is 


‘why that behavior is an equilibrium. We - 


have, in effect, sought to give defererice a 
rational basis by embedding it..in the 
strategic | realities - produced’ by: the ` 
sequence of decisionmaking.” 

Much work, both «theoretical and 
empirical, -remains to be: done.: In the 
body of this paper, we have only hinted at 


_. the broader generality of our argument. A 
first-order priority is to specify theoretical 


conditions more explicitly and generally. 
Second, we need to understand committee 
strategies better. What is the optimal 
markup vehicle that a committee takes to 
the floor (see Shepsle and Weingast 1981)? - 
What amendments will committee mem- 
bers themselves:seek to offer on the floor? 


t 
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To what extent. do committees (party 
leaders, backbenchers) anticipate a con- 


tions and forecasts affect their prior floor 
behavior? Third, we have given little 


- terms of who may make proposals (mo- 


-_ ference stage, and how do these expecta-’ 


attention tothe strategic opportunities — 


available to noncommittee. members. 
Given the partial control by committees, 
' what strategies may noncommittee mem- 
bers pursue to influence committee legis- 
lation? Finally; how might we properly 


tions, amendments), and in what order, 

and who may exercise. veto power and in 
what: order, we.wish to emphasize that 
these features are not merely the minutiae 
of parliamentarians, Rather, they provide 
the building blocks from which legislative 


` institutions are constructed. The results 


model the conférence itself, the objectives | 


of the participants, and the constraints 
imposed upon them? These are all theo- 
` retical questions upon which our method- 
ology may be brought to bear. 
Empirically, there is a good deal: of 
qualitative description and quantitative 
work in the legislative literature on some 
aspects of the problems we have presented 


` in this paper. Most of it, however; is not 


tied to a theoretical framework; and, ‘as 


__we pointed out earlier, it is not at all. 


obvious to us that the main preoccupation 
of this literature—namely, the question, 
who wins in. conference?—is at all illum- 


inating. Conferees are constrained by 


what will pass their respective chambers 
and this in. turn determines the feasible set 
of agreements ‘conferees may reach. The 
evidence presented in the previous section 
on committee (subcommittee) autonomy 
suggests an even more persuasive reason 
for doubting the relevance of this ques- 


presented here. and by others elsewhere _ 
show that different mixes of these institu- 
tional building blocks lead to different 
outcomes and, correspondingly, to. sig- 
nificantly different political behavior. 

In the context of the committee system 
in the U:S. Congress, we showed that pro- 
posal power and ex ante veto power are 
insufficient.to the task of institutionaliz-~ 
ing an effective division-of-labor arrange- 
ment. In the absence of some form of ex 
post veto power, committee proposals are 
vulnerable to alteration and, because of 
this, committees have agenda control in | 
only a very truncated form. It is unlikely, 


_ in our view, that such a shaky foundation 


would induce individuals to invest institu- 
tional careers in the committees on which 


-they serve. 


Although our analysis focused on the 
U.S. Congress and the manner in which - 
the ex post veto is institutionalized there, 
it should. be clear that our -approach is 
more general. Because it can, in principle, 


_be used to study any sequence of agenda 


tion. The conference may be less an‘arena 


‘for bicameral conflict than one in which 
kindred spirits from the two chambers get 
together to hammer- out a mutually ac- 
ceptable deal: Surely on some (many?) 
- subjects—for example, commodity price 
supports—the members of the House and 
Senate (sub)committees who control the 
conference have more in common with 
one another than either may have with 
fellow chamber members. ` 

In our analytical approach to legislative 
institutions, we have focused on the locus 
and sequence of agenda power. In charac- 


toine Telau decision making in 


-resolving differences between 
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control, -it can be applied to institutions . 
that: differ significantly from Congress. 
Thus, we would conjecture more gener- 


ally: that bicameral legislatures in which 


committees are not the central actors in 
the cham- 
bers will not: possess strong committees, ` 
ceteris paribus. 

It is in this regard that the British Par- 
liament is of some interest. The method of 
resolving differences between two cham- 
bers.of a bicameral legislature is of British 
invention. The earliest recorded evidence 
of its practice comes from fourteenth cen- 

tury England. But in England, as Rogers 
(92a, 301-2) observes, - é 
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It had fallen into desuetude even before the Par- 
liament Act of 1911 so attenuated the powers of 
the House of Lords. Controversies between the 
two chambers are not serious, or, except in rare 
instances prolonged. . . . Since the Government 
stands sponsor for practically all legislation, a 
conference between the Ministers and leading 
Peers in Opposition is able to compose the dif- 
ferences and, indeed, ministerial responsibility is 
ordinarily sufficient to prevent conflicts between 
the chambers or the necessity for a conference. 
The institutions of cabinet government 
reduce the need for representatives of the 
two chambers to meet in conference to 
resolve differences. The centralized lead- 
ership of the cabinet confers agenda 
power in both chambers on the same 
single group of ministers. They possess 
proposal power and they control (either 
explicitly or through bargaining) the 
amendment process. There is no need for 
ex post reconciliation since the cabinet 
may choose policies that will survive both 


chambers ex ante. 

A detailed application of our approach 
to this institution is beyond the scope of 
this paper. However, the outline above 
suggests three implications. First, central- 
ized agenda power in the Parliament 
implies that policy across different areas is 
likely to be more coordinated than in the 
committee-based Congress. Because the 
committee system in the Congress dele- 
gates agenda power area by area to dif- 
ferent individuals with not necessarily 
compatible goals, coordination across 
policy areas is more difficult. Second, the 
Speaker in the House of Representatives is 
structurally disadvantaged in comparison 
to the Prime Minister in Parliament. 
Because the Speaker holds few of the 
critical elements of agenda power, he 
must depend extensively on persuasion to 
induce others to pursue his own objec- 
tives. On the other hand, the Prime 
Minister holds important powers over the 
ministers because they owe their positions 
to the Prime Minister rather than to an 
independent property rights system con- 
veyed by seniority.1° Third, we conjecture 
that, because of the cabinet institution, a 
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system of standing committees in the 
British Parliament would most likely lack 
the sort of ex post veto with which con- 
gressional committees are blessed. By the 
argument of this paper it would be sur- 
prising if a full-blown committee system 
of the U.S. type were ever to develop. 
This is but another way of saying that 
institutions of ex post enforcement confer 
power on committees. In their absence, 
we doubt committees would play the con- 
sequential role they do in the U.S. 


Congress. 
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1. The assumption of jurisdictional separability 
does not preclude inseparabilities within jurisdic- 
tions. In most of our examples, we draw indifference 
curves as circles, but our arguments extend more 
generally to any convex level sets. 

2. In later discussion, we relax this requirement 
in order to determine what might happen if other 
legislators have the capacity to pry open the gates. 

3. For committee C, by P.(x) we shall mean the 
set of points preferred to x by a decisive committee 
majority. We do not here dwell on the characteris- 
tics of such decisive sets. 

4. Formal rules governing amendments and 
requirements like voting the status quo last do place 
restrictions on final outcomes. Nevertheless, this set 
typically contains a range of alternatives (some not 
in P(x°)) over which the committee is unable to 
exercise subsequent control. See Shepsle and Wein- 
gast 1984. 

5. We assume here and throughout the paper 
that all agents vote sophisticatedly (Farquharson 
1969) and are able to anticipate the strategic moves 
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of others, Thus, amendments to B like A; and A; 
- will fail. The former actually beats B (A, e W{B)). 
But since it would subsequently lose to x° (A, é 
W[x°]), voters 2 and 3 vote against it because they 
prefer B to x° (even though 2 prefers A; to B). As 
“fails even though a majority prefers it to x° since A, £ 
WIB). d 

6. Notice that our explanation does not assert 
that discharge petitions will never be used or never 
work, only that they are unlikely to be used or used 
successfully for bills like A, or As. If, for whatever 
reasons, the gates were kept closed on a bill like Ay, 
a discharge petition would work because the threat 
of an ex post veto is incredible. Moreover, the dis- 
charge petition may be used strategically in this case 
to force a committee to report a bill in a form or ata 
tme that is less than ideal from the comntittee’s 


perspective. 

7, What follows is based on the masterful essay 
by Bach (1984) on conference procedures. 

8. The interested reader may consult the rules of 
the House and Senate, the Senate Manual, Deschlers 
Procedure in the House: of Representatives, and 
Jefferson's Manual. At the turn of the century, the 
House and Senate codified procedures. The codifica- 
tion; conducted by Thomas P. Cleaves, clerk of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, bears his name 
and is known as Cleaves’ Manual of Conferences 
and Conference Reports. 

9. Dr. Stanley Bach of the Congressional Refer- 
ence Service informs us that while the presiding 
officer in each chamber appoints the conferees, their 
selection differs in each chamber. In the Senate, 
appointment is by unanimous consent so that the 
presiding officer exercises no discretion in selection; 
in practice, he proposes the list submitted by the 
chairperson of the committee managing the bill. In 
practice, the Speaker of the House does the same. 
But the standing rules in this chamber give the 
Speaker discretion (and instruction) so that the final 
outcome is the result of bargaining between the 
Speaker and the relevant committee chairperson. 

10. Thus, even if a proponent of an amendment 
opposed by the committee is a member of the con- 
ference delegation, his or her views are decidedly in 
the minority. 

11. Technically, the first chamber to vote on a 
conference report has a third option—to recommit it 
to conference (sometimes with nonbinding instruc- 
tions). Given the press of business, this often has the 
same effect as voting the report down. If the first 
chamber does pass the report, then the second 
chamber is left to take it or leave it (since the con- 
ference committee is disbanded after the first cham- 
ber’s action). Finally, as a technical matter, if either 
an ex post veto is exercised or one of the chambers 
defeats a conference report, the bill is not necessarily 
dead since the chambers may return to messaging or 
may appoint new conferees, Again, however, the 
. practical effect is to harm, often irreparably, the 
search for a House-Senate reconciliation. 


12. In the figure, both bills are elements of F(x’), 
that is, either is preferred to x° by both chambers. Of 
course, this need not be the case inasmuch as the 
common circumstance is one in which one bill, say 
By, could not pass in the other chamber. The par- 
ticular depiction*in Figure 2 does not affect the 
points we make in the text. 

13. An instance of this (and there are many) 
occurred in the Cash Discount Act of 1981, a bill 
managed by the House and Senate Banking Commit- 
tees. The principal managers for each chamber were 
drawn from these committees. But one part of the 
bill (section 303) fell into the jurisdiction of Energy 
and Commerce on the House side and Labor and 
Human Resources on the Senate side. Additional 
conferees from these two panels were appointed to 
resolve differences in this section of the bill. 

14. Thus, the Department of Defense Authoriza- 
Hon Act of 1982 was marked up principally by the 
House Armed Services Committee, but sections of it 
were considered by the Select Committee on Intelli- 
gence and the Committee on Judiciary. Each of these 


_ panels was represented on the conference delegation 
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with specific responsibility for those sections of the 
bill falling in their jurisdiction. 

15. Throughout we have emphasized explicit 
enforcement institutions as the glue holding agree- 
ments together. In the story we tell about conference 
committees, however, there is a key feature for 
which we cite no explicit enforcement: Why does the 
Speaker, in his discretion, appoint committee 
members to the conference delegation? Without this 
move on the Speaker's part, committees would lose 
their post-floor deliberation role. Space precludes 
an extensive discussion here, but we think the 
Speaker's observance of this norm is a key to under- 
standing what leaders must do to stay in office. 

16. In this sense, there is an apt parallel between 
the agenda powers of a contemporary Prime Min- 
ister and a turn-of-the-century Speaker of the 


House. 
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PARTICIPATION 
AND PURPOSE IN 
COMMITTEE 
DECISION MAKING 


RICHARD L. HALL 
University of Michigan 


P iiia in committee decision making is an important form 
of legislative behavior but one we know little about. I develop a model of committee 
participation and test it using data drawn from staff interviews and records of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor. The analysis confirms that congressmen are pur- 
posive actors, but it also shows that different interests incite participation on different 
issues and that motivational effects vary in predictable ways across legislative contexts. 
If members are purposive, however, they also face a variable set of opportunities and 
constraints that structure their ability to act. Members and especially leaders of the 
reporting subcommittee, for instance, enjoy advantages in terms of information, staff, 
and lines of political communication. At the same time, freshman status entails behav- 
ioral constraints despite the reputed demise of apprenticeship in legislative life. Under- 
standing such patterns of interest and ability, I conclude, should permit us to illuminate 


several larger questions regarding decision making and representation in a decentralized 


Congress. 


White committees 


are crucial to the legislative process in 
Congress, participation in committee 
decision making is not universal. Over 
two decades ago, Charles Clapp (1963, 
265-66) observed that less than half a 
` committee's members regularly partici- 
pated in its deliberations. More recent 
accounts suggest that truancy at commit- 
tee meetings is severe—a general response 
to the growing congressional workload 
and the proliferation of congressional 
workgroups (Davidson 1981, 109-111; 
Dodd and Oppenheimer 1985, 46). On 
any given bill, the membership of a com- 
mittee or subcommittee abdicates its con- 
siderable legislative authority to some 
subset of self-selected members. 

Viewed in this light, decisions about 
their participation in committee affairs 
are among the most important that con- 
gressmen regularly make, From the mem- 


ber’s point of view, involvement in com- 

mittee work will affect the ability to 

achieve any of several political goals 

(Fenno 1973; Mayhew 1974); from the’ 
vantage of the institution, the aggregate 

patterns of participation will have several 
important implications. The range of 
members involved will directly affect the 

capacities of Congress as a representative 

body: who participates (in what ways, to 

what extent) will determine which values, 

interests, or geographic constituencies are 

represented at this crucial stage of the 

legislative process. Such patterns, in turn, 

will shape the policy decisions that 

emerge (or fail to emerge) from the com- 

mittee rooms. And these patterns will 

have a direct bearing on how widely legis- 

lative authority is dispersed within an 

already decentralized institution. 

Despite such implications, congres- 
sional scholars have paid little attention 
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to the questions of who participates in 
committee decision making and why. 
In this paper I take up these questions. My 
principal aim is to develop and test a 
model of committee participation. 

The model begins with the premise that 
congressmen are purposive actors, but it 
relaxes the standard assumptions that 
goals are stable, ordered elements of the 
elite psyche. If, as Fenno (1973) says, not 
all representatives are alike in the goals 
they harbor, not all issues are alike in 
their relevance to particular goals. The 
behavioral effect of any particular goal, I 
argue, is contingent on the object of legis- 
lative action, subjectively perceived by 
the actor. Even for the same members and 
the same issues, not all decision-making 
forums will be equally suited to their pur- 
poses, I here attempt to identify the condi- 
tions under which specific goals will come 
into play and develop a measurement 
strategy consistent with this more com- 
plex motivational scheme. 

If members are led to participate 
because of the interests that certain bills 
evoke, they also face a variable set of 
opportunity costs and resource con- 
straints that structure their ability to act. 
Some start with greater advantages. than 
others—in terms of political experience, 
substantive expertise, and lines of politi- 
cal communication; some have greater 
ability to pay the costs that participation 
entails. The theory of participation pre- 
sented here, tailored to the context of 
committee decision making, specifies a set 
of .factors that structure those costs as 
~~ vary member to member and bill to 
bil. >- 


Committee Participation: 
Concept and Measurement 


Unlike other, more studied forms of 
legislative behavior (the roll call vote, the 
committee assignment request), participe- 
tion in committee decision making refe 


to no single; identifiable act. Like par- 
ticipation at the mass level (Verba and Nie 
1972, chap. 3), it is a general category that 
subsumes a range of different political: 
activities. Our first task is to- consider 
how the concept is to be drawn. What are 
the possible modes of involvement at this 
stage of the legislative process? 

I identify two here: formal and infor- 
mal participation. Much of a committee's 
decision making activity takes place in 
formal committee and subcommittee 
markup sessions. Here the substantive 
issues are taken up for collective consider- 
ation; specific positions are debated; the 
legislation is summarized, amended, and 
voted on. Rules of parliamentary pro- 
cedure are in force; hence all members 
enjoy the formal right to participate. 
Since the reforms of the early 1970s, 
moreover, the vast majority of markups 
have been held in open session so that for- 
mal participation has also been public 
participation. Such markups, in fact, tend 
to be well attended by committee out- 
siders: if not by the national press, cer- 
tainly by representatives-of the interests 
likely to be affected by the matter at 
hand, 

At the same time, much of a commit- 
tee’s decision-making activity occurs in- 
formally—outside the context of an of- 
ficial markup. For instance, one of the. 
most important stages occurs when mem- 
bers and their staffs decide the provisions 
of the original legislative vehicle. But 
members participate in other behind-the- 
scenes ways as well—in working out sub- 
sequent compromises, planning party 
strategy, building support for markup 
initiatives, and so forth. 

Two reasons suggest that the distinc- 
tion between formal and ‘informal par- 
ticipation is an important one. First, the 
official markups are sometimes fast, pro 
forma affairs, revealing the roles played 
by only the two or three major players. 
Exclusive reliance on markup data thus 
increases the likelihood of measurement 
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error. But the second and more important 
reason is theoretical, not methodological. 
Simply put, public and nonpublic par- 
ticipation may differ both in their causes 
and their effects. This possibility is sug- 
gested by the oft-cited distinction between 
“workhorses” and “show horses” in con- 
gressional policy making (Clapp 1963; 
Matthews 1959; Payne 1980). Work- 
horses are members who shun publicity 
and tend to their legislative duties; their 
goal is to gain the respect of their col- 
leagues and thereby enhance their influ- 
ence over particular legislation (Matthews 
' 1959, 1067). Show horses, on the other 
hand, seek publicity and neglect serious 
legislative work: They use their formal 
access to the committee microphone to 
address some current or future constitu- 
ency, and their activities are less likely to 
affect outcomes. In other words, while 
formal and informal participation should 
be related,? the former is more likely to 
tap a workhorse dimension of legislative 
behavior, the latter more likely to tap a 
show horse dimension. To fully compre- 
hend the nature of committee participa- 
tion, then, information regarding both 
modes is required. 


Formal Participation 


For most committees in both chambers, 
the available data on decision making in 
committee markups are surprisingly de- 
tailed and complete. The data for this 
exploration are drawn from the records of 
17 bills marked up in the House Education 
and Labor Committee during the 97th 
Congress. They tap individual involve- 
ment in five separate activities at both the 
subcommittee and full committee stage: 
(1) attending markup, (2) voting on 
recorded roll calls, (3) offering amend- 
ments, (4) speaking during markup de- 
bate, and (5) setting the markup agenda 
(see Appendix). 

Taken together, these data provide an 
almost exhaustive account of each mem- 
ber’s formal participation, bill by bill. For 
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the purposes of this exploration, how- 
ever, a more economical measure of for- 
mal participation was required. The 
members were coded for each bill accord- 
ing to whether they engaged in each of the 
five activities, two of which were divided 
into more detailed subdivisions in order 
to retain more information.? The resulting 
seven dichotomous variables were used in 
a Guttman scale analysis and produced 
the following ranking: 


0 = engaged in none of the activities 

1 = attended 

2 = voted 

3 = spoke: minor participant in dis- 
cussion 

4 = spoke: major participant in dis- 
cussion 

5 = offered minor, technical, . gram- 

_ matical amendment 

6 = offered substantive amendment 

7 = played significant agenda-setting 


role 


At the full committee level, the coefficient 
of reproducibility for this analysis was .97 
and the coefficient of scalability .91, 
indicating a clearly hierarchical scale.‘ 
The analysis of subcommittee participa- 
tion was likewise clear, producing a coef- 
ficient of reproducibility of .96 and scal- 
ability of .85. The Guttman scale scores, 
then, provide the summary measure of 
formal participation that I will use here 
(see Appendix). 


Informal Participation 


Like participation in the official com- 
mittee markups, informal participation 
covers a wide range of specific activities. 
Unlike participation in markups, how- 
ever, informal participation produces no 
written record of the member's involve- 
ment. Neither does it include only those 
activities in which a congressman par- 
ticipates in person. Prior to and outside 
the: markups, much of the deliberation 
takes place at a staff level, with repre- 
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sentatives participating through their 
agents. In order to assess the degree to 
which members participated in this infor- 
mal, perhaps indirect fashion, tape- 
recorded interviews were conducted with 
the committee and subcommittee staff 
members who had primary responsibility 
for each of the bills in the sample. In the 
course of a semistructured interview 
about the particular bill’s development, I 


1958; Clapp 1963; Fenno 1973, chap. 4), 
participation. on House Education and 
Labor is highly selective: The measures of 
participation developed here bring this 
tendency into sharp relief. One senior 
Democrat, for instance, had a median 


_ markup score of zero: he attended neither 


sought to (1) identify the committee mem- 


bers who helped shape the original legis- 
lative vehicle and explore the role each 
played, (2) discuss the involvement of 
members in subsequent premarkup delib- 
erations, and (3) identify the legislative 
assistants with whom the committee/ 
subcommittee staff interacted during 
committee consideration of the bill. 

Staffers’ responses were then coded to 
reflect each member's behind-the-scenes 
involvement, using a five-point index 
ranging from no activity at one end to 
principal authorship at the other (see 
Appendix). For 15 of the 17 bills, at least 
two staffers were interviewed, one or 
more from the majority and one or.more 
from the minority. For eight of the bills, 
both a majority committee staffer and a 
majority subcommittee staffer were inter- 
viewed. (The minority on Education and 
Labor does not have distinct subcommit- 
tee staffs.) Their responses, then, provide 
a general indicator of informal participa- 
tion, one that proved highly reliable in 
two respects. First, the intercoder reliabil- 
ity was unusually high (r = .94).5 Second, 
interstaffer, reliability (for those. bills 
where more than one staffer was inter- 
viewed) was high (r = .86), even when 
the comparison was confined to agree- 
ment between the majority and minority 
staffer (r = .87). In those cases where 
staffers disagreed, the responses were 
averaged, 


Participation and Purpose 


` Consistent with other accounts of com- 
mittee work in.Congress (e.g., Carroll 


a subcommittee nor a full committee 
markup for over half the bills in the sam- 
ple. Yet on three other bills, his involve- 
ment was clearly major, offering and 
passing a total of sixteen substantive 
amendments and dominating the behind- 
the-scenes action. One freshman Repub- 
lican, on the other hand, had a median 
markup of two (with a near perfect record 
of attendance and voting), yet he sat 
silently in the markup of almost every bill 
and did not offer a single amendment. In 
short, both the bill-to-bill and member-to- 
member variation is considerable. 

How do we account for. such patterns? 
Why do individual members participate 
(more or less) in the various questions 
that a committee considers? The explana- 
tion offered here focuses on two sets of 
factors: the representative's personal. 
goals or interests and the structure of 
opportunities and constraints the mem- 
ber confronts in the decision making 


_ context. 
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Congressmen’s Goals 


Evidence both systematic and anecdotal 
tells us that contemporary House mem- 
bers have an almost limitless range of 
demands on their scarce time, energy, and 
legislative resources (e.g., Clapp 1963; 
Davidson 1981; O'Donnell 1978). Com- 


‘mittee work is especially costly. Each bill 


on which a member participates directly 
diminishes time for other profitable 
activities: constituency relations, floor 
action, or involvement in some other 
committee bill, to name but a few. To 
participate the member must expect gains 
from the labor. I hypothesize here that 
congressmen selectively participate in 
order to advance certain political goals. 
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That congressmen are purposive actors, 
of course, is by now a common notion. 
Over the last decade-and-a-half, member 
goals have become central to theoretical 
work on legislative behavior (Ferejohn 
and Fiorina 1975; Sinclair 1983). None- 
theless, assumptions attending the con- 
cept’s application in empirical research 
often remain implicit and unexamined 
(Eulau 1984, 611-15). Two assumptions 
will concern me here: first, that the 
motivational structure of individual con- 
gressmen is unidimensional; second, that 
the goals of congressmen are relatively 
stable across different legislative contexts. 

The unidimensionality assumption 
comes in two variations. One genre of 
purposive models conceives of goals as 
general dispositions that are similar across 
individuals. At this level of abstraction, 
elites are motivated by self-interest or per- 
sonal profit, which in legislative studies 
takes the more particular form of the 
desire for reelection. In Mayhew’s now 
famous legislative psychology, congress- 
men are “single-minded seekers of reelec- 
tion” (1974), and a literature now too 
lengthy to cite rests on this simple 
assumption. 

Other studies, of course, render the 
mind of the congressman more complex. 
In the classic statement of this view, 
Fenno (1973) finds that congressmen are 
motivated by the goals of reelection, 
influence within Congress, and good 
public policy and suggests that “all con- 
gressmen probably hold all three goals” in 
different mixes (p. 1). But for the purposes 
of analysis, Fenno classifies members of a 
given committee according to the appar- 
ently “dominant” or “primary” goal in a 
relatively stable goal hierarchy (pp. 5, 7). 
This strategy, in turn, has led some 
scholars since Fenno to classify members 
and/or committees according to their 
central motivational tendencies (e.g., 
Hinckley 1975; Smith and Deering 1984). 
Most other studies that maintain some 
notion of mixed motives have tended to 
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view them as being ordered, with reelec- 
tion normally assumed to be the first con- 
cern of the representative, other goals 
becoming important when reelection is 
satisfied (e.g., Arnold 1979; Fiorina 
1974). The effect of member goals on 
behavior is thus assumed to be relatively 
stable across different contexts, though 
their relative impact may change over the 
life-cycle of a representative's career 
(Fenno 1978; Fiorina 1974; Weisberg, 
Boyd, Goodman, and Gross 1982). 

I here adopt a different view, one that 
derives from Kingdon’s study of congress- 
men’s voting decisions (1981, chap. 10). 
While the point is not explicitly drawn, 
Kingdon seems to suggest that the con- 
ventional assumptions cannot compre- 
hend important variations in individual 
behavior. His “consensus mode of deci- 
sion” not only incorporates Fenno’s 
trilogy of goals, it comprehends the 
possibility that different goals may 
motivate a single congressman at different 
moments (i.e., on different votes) and 
that different goals may motivate dif- 
ferent congressmen at a single moment 
(i.e., on a particular roll call vote). Under 
certain conditions, he finds, goals are 
“evoked” (see also March and Simon 
1958, chap. 3).° 

In the model of participation used here, 
then, the assumptions of unidimensional- 
ity and stability are relaxed. I assume that 
a representative may harbor any number 
of goals, more or less intensely. Their 
prominence in the member's motivational 
structure will vary depending on the issue 
being considered and the context in which 
he or she acts. The behavioral effect of 
any particular goal, in short, is contingent 
on the object of legislative action, subjec- 
tively perceived by the actor. The rele- 
vance of a bill to any one of a congress- 
man’s goals is likely to inspire greater. 
activity, and the confluence of two or 
more goals should incite even greater par- 
ticipation. Whether individual congress- 
men are single-minded seekers of par- 
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ticular goals or whether a single goal can 

cterize a committee of individuals 
thus become. empirical questions, not 
assumptions, in the purposive model 
specified here. . 


Measuring Motivational Intensities 


` If the assumptions employed here are 
correct, then, any attempt to measure 
goals-as-general-dispositions , is theoretic- 
ally second-best. Such dispositions exist 
' as behavioral tendencies; they emerge in 
the course of individual action over time 
and across context. In committee studies, 
this point has been obscured by two com- 
mon methodological. problems. First, 
committee scholars have inquired about 
the goals affecting assignment seeking and 
simply ‘assumed that such questions tap 
the motivations ‘governing postassign- 
ment behavior: Second, they have had lit- 
tle data regarding motivational variations 
or intensities. As a result, the ability to 
estimate the effects of member goals on 
committee decision making ‘has has been 
severely limited. i 

` The strategy required here, then, was to 
tap the relevance of each of several goals 
to each member's ‘behavior on each of 
several committee bills. The practical 


problems in pursuing such a strategy, of ~ 


course, are substantial. Access to repre- 
sentatives is often difficult to secure, and, 
in any case, many may ‘be reluctant to 
talk analytically and frankly about their 
motivations: As a more practical if less 
direct approach, some scholars have 
_ interviewed congressmen’s personal staff 

to obtain information about member 


goals. Bullock’s oft-cited study of fresh- 


man motivations (1976), for instance, 
employs this approach, and his experience 
is-encouraging. He concluded that “the 
material collected from staff is as accurate 
as that collected from members. This 
assumption was verified in those instances 
in which interviews were conducted with 
both the congressman and one or more of 


his staff” (p. 203). Smith and Deering 
(1984), likewise, relied partially ‘on. staff 
interviews in their recent multicommittse 
study. 

For a number of reasons, the general 


‘strategy developed by ` Bullock.. was 
. _ especially compelling here. In the ‘first 


place, the need to obtain information 
regarding a series of issues required more 
time than a congressman’ was likely to — 
give, even were ‘access obtained. More 
important, the staff is itself intimately 
involved in the committee participation of 


` the congressman, whom they keep briefed 


on committee activities. They look out for 


: the member’s interests and often act on his 


or her behalf. Information they provide is 
thus an important basis for the repre- 
sentatives’ perceptions of bills, and their 
reactions are a basis for their perceptions.. 
To use the language of Salisbury and 
Shepsle (1981a, 1981b), it is the subjective 
perceptions of the “congressman as enter- 
prise”. that the measures used here will 


tap. Several steps were taken to ensure the 


reliability of staffer responses, however. 
- First, I took special care to identify the 


` staffer or staffers who would be best 


qualified to provide the required informa- 
tion: Second, I designed the interview 


‘schedule (discussed - below) to exploit 


information that staffers were likely ‘to — 
have and. willing to communicate; ques- 
tions requiring staffers to read the motiva- 


‘tional mind of their congressman 


were. 
avoided. Whenever possible, finally,’ I 
interviewed two or more qualified staffers 


for each representative in order to. sys- 


tematically check the reliability of their ` 
responses, a strategy which ‘proved possi- 
ble for about 40% of the congressmen in 
the sample. - 

The interview schedule sought informa- 
tion regarding the relevance of each of the 
17 bills to each of four possible goals: i 


Serving the District. As pait of the inter 


view, respondents were administered a - . 


two-page form asking them to rate the ` 
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importance (major/moderate/minor/neg- 
ligible) of each bill to their congressman's 
district. This proved to be a straight- 
forward exercise. An important part of 
these staffers’ jobs, in fact, is to keep their 
boss briefed on how committee legislation 
affects the constituency. The accuracy of 
staffer rankings, moreover, is supported 
by the agreement of responses when two 
or more staffers were interviewed for the 
same congressman. Over 96% of the 
rankings were within one of each other, 
and the interstaffer correlation was .80 
(N = 238). 

These ratings of district interest bill by 
bill, then, serve as the operational mea- 
sure of each ,member’s reelection goal 
(Fenno 1973;..Mayhew 1974) or, more 
generally, of the desire to satisfy constitu- 
ents’ interests (Kingdon 1981, 246). The 
key assumption here is that this motiva- 
tion will be evoked when issues arise that 
have an impact on the district. Specific- 
ally, we would expect members to partici- 
pate more on those issues that they per- 
ceive to be highly salient to their 
constituents. 

As I have conceptualized it here, how- 
ever, the effect of district interest on a 
member’s participation may cut two 
ways. If certain issues evoke intradistrict 
salience, they may also evoke intradistrict 
conflict (Fiorina 1974). Members may not 
only participate in order to promote their 
district’s interests; they may avoid actions 
that could alienate specific groups. In the 
case of Education and Labor, such a 
scenario has historically held for the 
Republicans on labor issues (Fenno 1973). 
As one senior minority staffer noted: “We 
have a heck of a time getting new mem- 
bers to serve on the committee . . . and 
that’s because of the labor side of things. 
We're always on the wrong side; the labor 
issues can only hurt you.” In short, dis- 
trict concerns may lead Republican mem- 
bers to avoid visibility on labor issues as 
their districts’ interests increase. To cap- 
ture this effect, I use an interactive term 
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which takes the value of the product of 
the district variable, the congressman’s 
party (1 if Republican, 0 if Democrat), 
and a dummy variable for labor issues (1 
if labor, 0 otherwise).’? The expected 
effect, then, is negative. 


Making Good Policy. Indicators for each 
congressman’s ‘goal of making good 
public policy (Fenno 1973) were measured 
in like fashion. Using a similar form, staff- 
ers were asked to rate how closely each 
bill related to their representative's 
general policy interests or commitments— 
interests that, from working with and 
observing a congressman week-in and 
week-out, staffers are in a good position 
to know. The important assumption im- 
plied in this operationalization, then, is 
that the desire to make good public policy 
is evoked when issues arise that are. 
related to. a congressman’s particular set 
of policy interests or beliefs. Interstaffer 
reliability on these responses was .77. 


Making a Personal Mark. The two goals 
discussed thus far are adapted from Fenno 
(1973). The third derives more directly 
from Lawrence Dodd's essay “Congress 
and the Quest for Power” (1977). Dodd 
argues that the most important goal of the 
contemporary congressman is to “make a 
mark” in a specific policy area (1977, 
272-75).° In a decentralized Congress, the 
realization of this goal requires substan- 
tial effort in shaping legislation at the 
committee and subcommittee stage. As 
the notion of the workhorse suggests, 
moreover, members who seek to influence 
legislation must be especially active 
behind the committee scenes. The effect of 
this variable, then, should prove greater 
on informal than on formal participation. 

The relevance of each bill to this moti- 
vation was coded (0-3) from responses to 
the question 


I've noticed that a congressman will sometimes 
select a specific issue or issue area where he 
wants to “make a mark”—where he might have 
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some particular policy making influence. Are 
there any Education and Labor issues for which 
this would be true of Congressman ? Do 
any of these bills fall into that area? 
For each bill cited, probes were used to 
determine the extent to which the member 
sought to claim it as personal territory. 
Interstaffer reliability measured .91.° 


Promoting the President's Agenda. Final- 
ly, [hypothesize that under certain condi- 
tions individual congressmen will par- 
ticipate in order to promote the presi- 
dent’s agenda on matters within their 
committee's jurisdiction. In the parlance 
of Capitol Hill, a member “serves as point 
man” or “carries water” for the admin- 
istration. This objective, of course, is no 
doubt related to the other goals already 
discussed, Ceteris paribus, members of 
the president's party have an electoral 
interest in seeing that his legislative pro- 
gram is successful, especially if they 
anticipate coattail effects in a future elec- 
tion. Those with policy interests similar to 
the president, moreover, should be likely 
to participate on matters high on the 
administration’s agenda, But the staff 
interviews suggested that certain members 
take on the role of administration agents 
out of loyalty to party and president, far 
in excess of the direct electoral benefits 
they are likely to derive and independent 
of their own interests in the issues the 
administration is pushing. 

The relevance of this goal was mea- 
sured by an interactive term. Interviews 
_ with the relevant committee and sub- 

committee staffers were first used to 
determine which bills in the sample were 
high priority on the administration's 
agenda (coded 0/1). Personal staffers of 
Republican members were subsequently 
asked 

During 1981-82, the Reagan Administration was 

aggressive on a number of issues before Con- 

gress. Generally speaking, how committed 
would you say Co an was to 


carrying out the president's agenda in the area of 
Education and Labor? 








Responses to this question were coded 
0-3. The-measure of each congressman's 
desire to promote the president's agenda is 
the product of these two variables. Inter- 
staffer reliability measured .80. 

Data on these five variables, then, pro- 
vide reasonable if somewhat indirect indi- 
cators of individual members’ motiva- 
tions—motivations that may vary in 
intensity from congressman to congress- 
man and bill to bill. 


-The Structure of 
Opportunities and Constraints 


If member goals are important deter- 
minants of committee participation, they 
are not likely to provide a complete 
explanation. In allocating their scarce 
time and energy: to committee affairs, 
representatives will not blindly pursue 
their interests when the benefits acquired 
are likely to be less than the costs in- 
curred. I here explore factors that are 
likely to affect the opportunity costs and 
resource constraints the member con- 
fronts in deciding whether and to what 
extent to participate on a particular bill. 


Subcommittee Membership - 


In the decision making process of the 
House committee, members of the sub- 
committee with jurisdiction over a bill 


- enjoy a number of advantages, so much 
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so that subcommittees are sometimes said 
to “govern” the legislative process (David- 
son 1981; Dodd and Oppenheimer 1985). 
In the first place, the members are likely 
to have greater experience in the substan- 
tive issues their workgroups will address. 
Shepsle (1978) has shown. that back- 
ground in a policy area is itself one of the 
reasons for committee selection, and this 
reasoning undoubtedly holds for the sub- 
committee assignment process as well. In 
addition, many of the same issues recur in 
different bills within a subcommittee’s 
jurisdiction so that the subcommittee 
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member tends to have relevant legislative 
experience in both the politics and sub- 
stance of a bill. 

If subcommittee members start with 
superior expertise, they also enjoy greater 
resources to pay the marginal information 
costs (Hall and Evans 1985). Ceteris 
paribus, the subcommittee member will 
enjoy greater access to the professional 
staff assigned to a bill. The member's 
legislative assistants, likewise, are apt to 
have greater experience in the relevant 
issues. And both member and assistant 
are more likely to have well-developed 
lines of communication to interested 
actors both on and off the committee. The 
subcommittee member need not, as a 
result, give up as much in the way of 
beneficial activities elsewhere in order to 
pursue interests on a particular committee 


Subcommittee Position 


Not all subcommittee members are 
equal, however. The opportunities for 
effective action are much greater for the 
chairman and ranking minority member 
of the reporting subcommittee. One of the 
key reforms of the early 1970s was to 
guarantee subcommittees their own staffs, 
and those staffs normally are hired and 
fired by the subcommittee chairman 
(Rohde 1974). Albeit to a lesser degree, 
the ranking minority member usually 
enjoys additional staff support as well, 
and both positions bring greater control 
over the subcommittee’s agenda, the 
scheduling of meetings, and the progress 
of legislation. If such work is likely to 
conflict with other business the member 
finds important, the subcommittee leader 
is better able to adjust the nature and tim- 
ing of events to suit his or her objectives. 
Thus chairmanship and ranking minority 
status should significantly enhance par- 
ticipation, both formal and informal. 

If a subcommittee’s chairmanship offers 
greater opportunities and resources, how- 
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ever, it also entails obligations and expec- 
tations. In particular, the chairman is 
obliged to manage reauthorizations of 
programs under the subcommittee’s juris- 
diction, major presidential initiatives, and 
other bills on which action is required. As 
several staffers noted, the chair is bound 
to be active even when not interested; this 
officer cannot participate as selectively as, 
say, the ranking minority member or full 
committee chair. Such role requirements 
suggest, then, that there is an interaction 
between chairmanship of the reporting 
subcommittee and the impact of the mem- 
ber’s goals.1° Such interactive effects 
should be negative. 


Full Committee Position 


The growth in subcommittee impor- 
tance, as most observers have noted (e.g., 
Davidson 1981; Deering and Smith 1985), 
has diminished the importance of the full 
committee chairman and, one might sur- 
mise, of the ranking minority member. 
This is not to say, however, that the 
policy-making advantages of these posi- 
tions have wholly evaporated. Chairmen 
and ranking members still retain author- 
ity over substantial staffs and budgets, as 
well as considerable influence over the 
timing and handling of bills referred to 
their committee. We should therefore 
expect that, ceteris paribus, full commit- 
tee chairmanship or ranking minority 
status should significantly diminish the 
resource constraints felt by the individual 
member and enhance participation in 
committee decision making. If the claims 
about subcommittee government are | 
accurate, however, the magnitude of such 
effects should prove smaller than those 
for the respective subcommittee positions. 


Freshman Status 


Until perhaps two decades ago, legis- 
lative scholars emphasized that the fresh- 
man representative is pressured by house 
norms to remain relatively passive in 
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legislative affairs (e.g., Fenno 1966; 
Matthews 1960). Freshmen should be seen 
and not heard, more or less, and the 
failúre to observe this admonition was 
likely to provoke sanctions by senior col- 
leagues. More recent studies, however 
(e.g., Asher 1975; Ornstein. 1981), have 


consistently argued that this norm has all. 


. but disappeared, suggesting that freshman 
status no longer depresses a member's role 
in committee decision making. The notion 
of participation costs sketched here sug- 
gests a different hypothesis. While group 
pressures may no longer restrain a new 
member's behavior, the freshman is more 
likely to be uninformed about the sub- 
stance of a bill, naive about committee 
politics, and dependent on staff who are 
themselves inexperienced and inefficient. 
Overcoming such disadvantages requires 
a substantial investment of the member's 
scarce time and energy, an investment not 
Hk y to De hatiin cron renee of 


If the theoretical argument here is cor- 
rect, then freshman status should depress 
participation in committee legislative 
work, other things being equal.” -It is 


important to point out, however, that - 


other things are not equal between fresh- 
men and their more senior colleagues. In 
the first place, freshmen are less likely to 
have sought the committee, at least as a 
top choice, It is thus less likely that the 
various areas of the committee's jurisdic- 
tion will be well-suited to their goals. By 
incorporating specific indicators of mem- 
ber goals into the analysis here, however, 
I can control for this possibility. Second, 
freshmen may participate less because 
they are more likely to come from mar- 
ginal districts; energy and attention are 
thus taken away from committee work in 
favor of other district-oriented activity— 
constituency relations, casework, more 
trips home, and the like (Fenno 1978, 
215-24). I therefore control here for mar- 
` ginality, measured as a dummy variable 
that takes a value of one if the member 


won with less than 55% of the vote in the 
last election. By controlling for these 


-other factors, the effect of freshman status 


should provide a- -reasonably : good mea- 
sure of apprenticeship i in committee deci- 


sion making. 
Minority Status 


The impact on committee participation 
of a member’s party affiliation is likely to 
be complex. On the one hand, the minor- 
ity member faces special barriers to par- 
ticipation, having less access to and affin- 
ity with individuals with formal power 
(i.e., committee and subcommittee chair- 
men), and enjoying. fewer staff and other 
resources. In the drafting of the markup 
vehicle and other informal activities, 
these constraints should be especially 
serious. We should therefore expect 
minority status to depress one’s informal . 
participation significantly. But given that 
the minority is more likely to have been 
excluded from the informal deliberations, 
they should be all the more active at for- 
mal markup. The markup becomes their 
opportunity to react to and try to amend 
the majority vehicle. We should thus 
expect minority status to enhance formal 
participation. 


A Multivariate Analysis: 
Results and Interpretations . 


According to the argument: elaborated 
here, then, congressmen are led to partici- 
pate by the goals that certain bills evoke. . 
At the same time, they face a variable set 
of opportunities or constraints that struc- 
ture their ability to act. In Table 1, I sum- 
marize the specific variables that comprise 


\ 


- these two categories and present the 


regression estimates of their effects on 
four measures of committee participation. 


. Columns 2 and 3 present the estimates for 
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subcommittee and full committee markup 
participation, respectively, as measured 
by the Guttman scale scores described in 
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- the first section; column 4-presents the 
estimates for a combined measure of for- 
mal participation, which takes the higher 
of the subcommittee and full committee 
values; column 5 presents the estimates 

_for the index of informal participation, 
where the original scale (0-4) is. trans- 
formed to the same scale as formal par- 


ticipation (0-7) to facilitate parameter 


comparisons. 


Given the large RRS SS of random fac- 


tors ge to affect participation on a 
given bill- (scheduling .ċonflicts, trips 


‘home, illness, etc.), the-model performs 


fairly well, explaining 50% of the bill-by- 
bill -variance in members’ formal par- 
ticipation and 61% of the variance in their 
informal participation. It is especially 
encouraging, too, that (1) the estimates 
for formal and informal participation are 
remarkably similar even though these 
behavioral modes were. measured using 


‘two different measurement strategies and 


qualitatively different data sources; (2) 
the differences that do appear, as I will 
seem: are consistent with the 


_ Table 1. Multivariate Aaii of Participation in Committee Decision Making: 
> House Education and Labor, 97th Congress 


“Independent Variables 
Serving the district 65" 
Republican-labor interaction’ i © -1.15 

11 


ttee 6.97" 
Ranking minority. status, ‘ 
reporting subcomunittee 2.645 
Chairmanship, full committee — 
Ranking minority status, 
full committee - 
_ Freshman status -1.38° 
- Marginal district 61° 
Minority party - 11 
Chair-goal interactions 
Subcommittee chair, district 
service - 55. 
Subcommittee chair, good policy -1.22, 
Subcommittee chair, personal : 
Number of cases % 
Ro : 72 
“Significant at .01 level. 
>Significant at .05 level. 
Significant at .10 level. 


Unstandardized Regression Coefficients 
Formal 
Markup Participation .. Participation 

258 308 15° 
- 24° - 27 - 22 
50M | 548 36" 
618 oF 1.054 
608 Ae 22 
415 80 85 
5.898 5.56 ` 654 
1.87" 2.118 1.578 
1.69 1.698 1.428 
1.478 1.27 .18 
- 84" = 95 - 798 
.10 - 27° _ 15 
41b . 42> .% 
-~ 4 - 32 -._ SE 
- 55 -. 58 - 51 

- Al - 41 - 
493 493 493 
48 0; 61 
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theoretical differences in the nature of 
these two modes; and (3) the results are 
reasonably similar when one moves from 
subcommittee to full committee even 
though the subcommittee stage entails a 
nonrandom subset of the bills subsequent- 
ly marked up at full committee, includes a 
different population of actors, and (given 
that several variables at the full commit- 
tee level drop out at the subcommittee 
level) requires a slightly different explana- 
tory model. Of greater theoretical interest 
here, however, is that with few exceptions 
the hypothesized relationships discussed 
above are clearly borne out. 


The Motivational Complexity of 
Congressmen 


The theoretically most important find- 
ing of this analysis is the support given to 
the model’s complex picture of congress- 
men’s motivations. The most basic (if 
least remarkable) conclusion to be drawn 
is that congressmen are much more than 
single-minded seekers of reelection. The 
parameter estimates for all four goals are 
statistically significant in the model of for- 
mal participation, for instance, and the 
constituency motivation has the smallest 
impact of the four. In one respect, of 
course, this is not surprising. Education 
and Labor is normally thought of as a 
policy more than a reelection committee, 
and that general tendency finds support 
here. In participation both informal and 
formal, at subcommittee and at full com- 
mittee, the policy coefficient is consis- 
tently correct in sign, statistically signifi- 
cant, and larger than the coefficient for 
the district service variable. 

This is not to say, however, that con- 
stituency concerns are never on the minds 
of representatives as they decide whether 
and to what extent they will participate in 
Education and Labor decisions. The coef- 
ficients for district service are consistently 
positive and significant; the coefficients 
for the Republican-labor interaction, 
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moreover, are consistently negative, sug- 
gesting that under certain conditions 
individuals may avoid issues that cause 
them political problems at home. At one 
level, then, the analysis supports the find- 
ings of scholars (e.g., Perkins 1980; Smith 
and Deering 1984) who suggest that cer- 
tain committees may be characterized as 
having “mixed goals.” But the more 
important implication is that such studies 
understate committee members’ motiva- 
tional complexity. While good policy and 
reelection may now stand out as the prin- 
cipal reasons for seeking committee 
assignments (Smith and Deering 1984, 
90), these are only two (and perhaps not 
even the most important two) goals that 
shape the behavior of congressmen in 
postassignment decision making. In both 
formal and informal participation, one of 


.the strongest motivational influences is 


the member's desire to make a mark.” 
Likewise, the member's interest in pro- 
moting the president's agenda is consis- 
tently correct in sign and proves signifi- 
cant in the model of formal participation. 

The results of Table 1 likewise show 
that specific goals are evoked by the legis- 
lative context in which the member acts. 
As I hypothesized, the district motivation 
is a significant determinant of a member's 
public participation, but the coefficient is 
half as large for participation behind the 
scenes and borders on statistical insignifi- 
cance. At the same time, the effect of the 
member's desire to make a mark is twice 
as large for behind-the-scenes as it is for 
public participation. To the extent mem- 
bers are motivated by reelection, they are 
apt to play the role of show horse, to 
exploit the public nature of the markup 
and, as Mayhew (1974) argues, to pursue 
electoral objectives without emphasizing 
substantive legislative work. But the indi- 
vidual interested in making a mark must 
be something of a workhorse. Significant 
influence over the substance. of a bill 
seldom comes without involvement in 
such activities as writing, negotiating, and 
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building support for its major provisions. 
In sum, formal participation tends to be 
more constituency-oriented than informal 
participation; informal participation 
tends to be more influence-oriented than 
formal participation—precisely the find- 
ings the workhorse/show horse distinc- 
tion led us to expect. 

The presidential loyalty motivation 
likewise exhibits important but predict- 
able differences across the two participa- 
tion modes. While this goal appears to be 
an important determinant of public par- 
ticipation, no such claim can be made for 
participation behind the scenes. During 
the 97th Congress, the Reagan admin- 
istration initiated a number of attacks on 
programs dear to the Democratic major- 
ity of Education and Labor, and the 
Democrats responded with ideological 
solidarity. On the administration's high 
agenda items, in particular, administra- 
tion loyalists were afforded few oppor- 
tunities to promote the president's agenda 
prior to the official markup. 

` The presidential loyalty motivation, 
then, is contingent on the behavioral con- 
text in which the member acts—a context 
here characterized by ideological division, 
with the administration pitted against the 
committee majority. If this argument is 
correct, however, we should not expect 
the effects to be constant over time. 
Because the sample here covers two years, 
one (1981) spanning Reagan's honeymoon 
period and another (1982) characterized 
by greater congressional independence 
(especially in the House), we can examine 
the extent to which loyalty to the admin- 
istration wanes as the president moves 
into his second year. A reestimation of the 
model appears in Table 2 in which I 
separate the presidential loyalty variable 
into first- and second-year effects. 

The results are interesting in several 
respects. First, the presidential loyalty 
motivation is in fact a strong, positive 
determinant of formal participation dur- 
ing Reagan’s first year in office, only to 
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prove statistically insignificant during the 
second year. Equally interesting, how- 
ever, is that the pattern proves just the 
reverse for informal participation. In the 
context of the highly partisan, executive- 
led politics of 1981, Republican members 
apparently found active, visible support 
for Reagan not only politically more 
attractive, they found the majority less 
willing to negotiate with them behind the 
scenes. By 1982, however, with Reagan 
declining in popularity and his budget 
cuts boding ill for Republicans in the mid- 
term elections, the presidential loyalty 
motivation had generally diminished, and 
the remaining loyalists had gone behind 
the scenes. In sum, presidential loyalty 
influences informal participation, but its 
effect is indeed contingent on other 
political conditions. 

In sum, the variations across participa- 
tion modes and legislative sessions sup- 
port the argument that member goals are 
less stable than has normally been 
assumed, But the contention here has 
been more specific: I have suggested that 
an individual member may be led to par- 
ticipate by different objectives, depending 
on the member's perception of the issue at 
hand. On this point, the evidence of the 
foregoing analysis is only indirect. The 
pattern of the parameter estimates shown 
could be produced by differently moti- 
vated persons, single-mindedly pursuing ` 
individual goals.4 The full data set 
was thus broken into congressman-by- 
congressman subsets, and the model was 
estimated for each one. While their N is 
small (17), such analyses provide some 
insight into the individual-level motiva- 
tions. Two strategies were used here. The 
first was to test whether the signs of the 
goal coefficients were consistently posi- 
tive. If the motivational psychology of 
congressmen is characterized by single- 
mindedness, we should expect that once 
the largest positive coefficient for each `` 
congressman is eliminated, the coeffi- 
cients of the remaining goal variables 
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should randomly be distributed around 
zero. This did not prove to be the case, 
however. Only 23% of such coefficients 
_ were negative, with the mean of all coeffi- 
cients positive (.21). The second was to 
examine the relative size of the goal coeffi- 
cients for each representative. In 19 of the 
29 cases (66 %), the second largest positive 
coefficient was at least half the size of the 


largest and greater in magnitude than its 
counterpart in the analysis of the full data 
set. 

A final angle on the individual’s moti- 
vational complexity derives from the 
regression analyses, conducted bill by 
bill. If members have stable goal struc- 
tures that shape their behavior regardless 
of the decision context, we should expect 


Table 2. Multivariate Analysis of Participation in Committee Decision Making, 
Including “Period Effects”: House Education and Labor, 97th Congress 


: Subcommittee 
Independent Variables Markup 
_ Goals 
Serving the district 65" 
Republican-labor interaction ~1.15¢ 
Making good policy 1.10? 
Making a personal mark 43 
Promoting the president's i 
agenda, 1st year .19 
Promoting the president's a 
agenda, 2d year — 
Opportunities/constraints 
Membership, reporting 
subcommittee = 
Chairmanship, reporting j 
subcommittee 6.997 
Ranking minority status, 
reporting subcommittee 2.62" 
Chairmanship, full committee : — 
Ranking minority status, 
full committee — 
Freshman status, 1st year -1.46 
Freshman status, 2d year - .62 
Sophomore status .21 
Marginal district 59 
Minority party - .15 
Chair-goal interactions 
Subcommittee chair, district 
service : - .56 
Subcommittee chair, good policy -1.22 
Subcommittee chair, personal 
mark - .39 
Number of cases 96 
R: ' 72 


Unstandardized Regression Coefficients 


Full Committee Formal Informal 
Markup Participation Participation 
.254 26" 12 
- 21 ~ .27 - .18 

Aga 548 a8 
608 59 1.03° 
718 .68* -3 
36 a o Ae 
448 84" 83" 
5.828 5,528 6.47 
1.858 2.118 1.578 
1.658 1.69% 1.358 
1.50" 1.318 - .08 
~ .79 .78° - 85 
- 473 548 - 508 
- .12 .07 - 43" 
11 Ar 18° 
43° 42> 34° 
- 33 - 33 55 
- 55 - .58 54 
- Al - Al - AA 
493 493 


RS 
8 





k - aSignificant at .01 level. 


bSignificant at .05 level. 
‘Significant at .10 level. 
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relative stability in the coefficients for the 
goal variables across the 17 bills. The 
variation that appears, however, is con- 
siderable. Coefficients on the district 
motivation ranged from around 2.0 on 
the 1981 Budget: Reconciliation recom- 


mendations to slightly negative on a bill 


that would provide a one-time $50,000 
death benefit to survivors of federal police 
officers. Coefficients on the policy goal 
ranged from near zero. on a bill to re- 
authorize a minor educational program to 
1.45 for the Job Training Partnership Act 
—the committee’s most important initia- 
tive of the session. Two bills, in fact, 
“evoked none of the goals, with the several 
leadership positions accounting for most 
of the variance explained. In sum, a range 
of evidence suggests that the approach to 
congressmen’s motivations used here is 
` warranted. 


Institutional Position and 
Resource Constraints 


If the multivariate analyses suggest that 
members are purposive, they provide 
clear evidence that certain opportunities 
and constraints structure their behavior as 
well. The most striking results, in fact, are 
those associated with membership in the 
subcommittee of jurisdiction. All three of 
the relevant coefficients are correct in sign 
and clearly significant, regardless of the 
measure or mode of. participation ana- 
lyzed. As hypothesized, subcommittee 
membership by itself enhances participa- 
tion even if we focus only on the full com- 
mittee markup. Especially dramatic are 
the effects of the subcommittee leadership 
positions. As one would expect, the im- 
pact of chairmanship is greater than that 
of ranking minority status, but both are 
exceedingly powerful determinants of 
behavior." The importance of subcom- 
mittee membership and position are even 
more apparent in legislative action behind 
the scenes, where professional staff and 
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well-developed lines of communication 
are crucial. 

At the same time, we should not inter- 
pret the leadership coefficients solely as 
evidence of resources exploited. They also 
tap the fact that formal position can carry 
official obligations, leading the ranking 
member to serve as spokesman for his or 
her party’s position. As I argue above, 
this is especially true for the subcommit- 
tee chair. This argument finds consistent 
support in the multivariate results. While 
none of the interactions between sub- 
committee chair and member goals is 
statistically significant, they are uniform- 
ly negative across the several models. Par- 
ticipation, such patterns illustrate, is less 
purposive for those with well-defined role 
requirements.1¢ 

The multivariate results likewise show 
that full committee leadership position 
enhances a congressman’s participation in 
decision making activity. Superior legis- 
lative background, staff resources, and 
agenda control generate opportunities to 
intervene in a wide range of committee 
decisions. It is worth emphasizing, how- 
ever, that such effects are apt to vary con- 
siderably from committee to committee, 


leadership style being a somewhat idio- 


-syncratic thing. The findings here accord 


with the reported styles of both Chairman 
Carl Perkins and ranking Republican John 
Erlenborn. While staff members consis- 
tently emphasized the importance of 
Perkins’s role in committee deliberations, 
he gave considerable latitude to his sub- 
committee chairmen and normally de- 
ferred to their judgment (Fenno 1973, 
287-88; Smith and Deering 1984, 179). 
Of special interest, then, is not that full 
committee chairmanship is statistically 
significant but that it is not greater than it 
is (b = 1.69/1.42), especially when com- 
pared with the parameter estimates for 
both the subcommittee chair (b = 5.56/ 
6.54) and subcommittee ranking minority, 
member (b = 2.11/1.57). Similar patterns 
obtain for Erlenborn, who, according to 
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senior- committee staffers, followed his 
predecessor's practice of letting the sub- 
‘committees go their own way.” 


The Status of the Freshman, Revisited 
Perhaps the most interesting results of 
Table 1 are those associated with fresh- 
man status. The negative effect of this 
variable is consistent and striking across 
each of the four models, even 
the impact of subcommittee membership.. 
However much their status may have im- 
proved, freshmen apparently have not 


achieved participatory equality, even 
when one controls for such things as mar- 


ginality, full and subcommittee leadership - 


position, and the relevance of committee 


- legislation to member goals. This is not to ` 


say, however, that House norms enforced 
by senior colleagues keep newcomers off 
the committee: stage, even after they are 
ready. and willing to participate. Fenno 
-(1973, 101-5) concluded that such norms 
were already moribund on House Educa- 
tion and Labor in the late 1960s, and his 
finding was confirmed -by the staffers 
interviewed here. Rather, apprenticeship 
of a different sort operates in committee 
decision making, one deriving from the 
relative costs and resource constraints 
faced by the newcomer in learning a com- 
plex political process and sometimes 
esoteric subject matter. . 

Additional support for this argument is 
provided by Table 2. If the concept of 
apprenticeship used here is correct, we 
should expect to see the negative effects 
_ diminish as‘the members and their staffs 

‘gain experience and expertise over the 
course of the first term. Freshman status is 


`, here separated into its first- and second- 
year effects, and a dummy variable for 


sophomore status is included to provide a 
point of comparison. The patterns of 
coefficients are the same in the estimation 
` of all four models. The negative effect is 
strongest in the first year, smaller but still 
significant in the second year, and smaller 
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still during the sophomore term, remain- 
ing significant only for behind-the-scenes 
participation. By the time of the second 
term, we might surmise, members have 
become more familiar with the decision . 
making process, but they and their staffs 
have not fully developed informal lines of 
communication with the relevant’ senior 
actors. 


Minority Siaka and 
Institutional Leverage 


As hypothesized, minority status en- 
hances participation in formal delibera- 
tions but not in informal ones; however, 
the evidence on: the former is somewhat 
mixed. The effect.on markup participa- 
tion proves positive and significant in the ` 
full committee but not the subcommittee 
model. One reason for this may be that 
majority preferences are in relative flux at 
the subcommittee stage but become solidi- . 
fied in the form of the full committee 
markup vehicle. The full committee 
markup thus provides the final and most — 
visible opportunity for the minority to 
express its objections as the bill moves to 
the floor. 

That the. coefficient for minority status 
is positive in the model of informal par- 
ticipation is also somewhat surprising, 
though the staff interviews pointed to ele- 
ments of the institutional context ‘that — 


` render this finding less. anomalous. For 


the first time in nearly three decades, the 
97th Congress ushered in Republican con- 


„trol of both the Senate and the White 


House. While this immediately and: dra- 
matically enhanced the status of Senate 


‘Republicans, Education and ‘Labor staff- 


ers also cited positive effects for Repub- 
licans in the House. “Because we have a 


- Republican Senate,” one minority staffer. 


explained, the. committee majority “has. 
come to recognize the value of getting the 
minority on board. . . . If they tick off the 
Republicans totally, what we will usually 
then do is get to the Senate people and say 


‘We need to kill this bill.’ That unspoken 
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i ieaie realization that the Repub- 
licans control the Senate. and the White 
House—has been very important. During 


£ the Carter Administration you found that 


[the committee Democrats] were much 


.- less willing to accommodate Republican 


concerns.” The institutional leverage of 
the Republican party, in short, created 


greater opportunities for minority par- . 


ticipation generally (see also Ferino 1973, 


75) even though it diminished the willing- " 


ness of Democrats to negotiate with con- 
servative Republicans acting as admin- 
istration es ao m 


' Concuaion 


l The model of committee participation 
developed. here. begins from the premise 


that congressmen are purposive actors, _ 


who participate because they want to. 
What members want is to advance their 


` political goals, But having borrowed on a . 


now common theme in the literature on 


legislative ‘behavior, I here develop a ` 


more complex motivational psychology. 
If, as Fenno (1973) says, not all repre- 
sentatives are alike in the goals they 
harbor, then not all issues are relevant to 
particular goals. For the same member of 
Congress, and for the samie issue, not all 
legislative contexts will.be equally suited 


s to the.member’s goals. 


This view-of purposive behavior finds 
strong. support in: the results presented 


here. Four different goals—serving.dis- . 


trict interests, making good policy, mak- 
ing a political mark;and promoting: the 
president's agenda—affect: behavior. on 
House. Education and Labor. Subsidiary 
analysis’ suggests, moreover, that dif- 
‘ferent goals are evoked by different issues 
and that motivational effects vary in pre- 
_dictable ` ways across legislative contexts. 
Not. only. are co en not, in 
Mayhew’s phrase (1974), ” e-minded 
- seekers of- reelection,” to characterize 


_ them as single-minded seekers of any goal . 


does considerable injustice to the complex 





set of motives that shape their behavior, 
even on a single committee and a small 
sample of bills. 

“According to the model developed here, 
however, congressmen cannot. always do 


. what they want. In déciding whether and 


to what extent to participate in particular 
decisions, the committee members face a 
variable. set of opportunities and con- 
straints that structure their ability to act. l 
Members and, especially, leaders of the - 
subcommittee of jurisdiction -enjoy 
advantages in terms of information, staff, 
and lines of political communication— 
resources that subsidize the considerable 


- opportunity ‘costs that participation 
chairman and ranking 


entails, So do the 
member of the full committee despite the 
relative diminution of these positions in 
the. last: decade. Each of these positions 
exhibits a strong, positive effect on par- 


' -ticipation in committee’ decision making ` 


even when we control for member inter- 
ests; At the same time, the freshman 
member. faces analogous resource con- 
straints. In participation both formal and 


. informal, at full committee and sub- 


committee, freshman status significantly © 
diminishes a member's decision making 
role. The implication here is that appren- 
ticeship remains important for under- 


. Standing legislative behavior, though the 


sociological assumptions commonly im- 
bedded in the concept no longer hold. 
Perhaps the. most important implica- 
tions of this study, however, lie less in 
what it does than in the directions it sug- 
gests. For the study of legislative decen- - 
‘tralization, the findings regarding sub- 
committee ‘members and leaders pose _ 
several questions worth careful analysis 
(see also Hall and Evans 1985;. Sinclair 
1983).-Under what conditions.do sub- 
committee nonmembers: actively review 
subcommittee actions? To what extent do 


the relative advantages of subcommittee 


position translate into influence over -- 


committee outcomes? To what extent do 
such - advantages ‘structure activity and 
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_ influence on the chamber. floor? If we are 


to develop a theory of influence appropri- 
ate to a decentralized Congress, patterns 
of selective participation at each stage of 
_the legislative process require greater 
attention (Hall 1986, chaps. 6 and 7). 

For theorétical’ work on committee 
decision ‘making, likewise, the present 
study suggests a new line ‘of inquiry. 
Owing to .Fenno. (1973), one tradition in 
. this area emphasizes member goals as the 

principal determinants of committee deci- 
` sions. Price (1977; 1985) ‘persuasively 
argues, however, that goals have proven 
too general to explain substantive policy 
outcomes. More formal models, in turn, 


build upon individual’ preferences ‘to. 


explain decisions, but such work ‘has 
shown too little concern: with observed 
patterns of committee behavior (Panning, 
1983; but see Gilligan and Krehbiel 1986; 
Shepsle and Weingast 1986). The study of 
participation here suggests a potentially 
fruitful connection between these two 
traditions: the general’ interests ‘that 
empirical scholars refer to as “member 
goals” shape the decision to participate; it 
is the- preferences of participants that 
structure the legislative outcome.* An 
. education and labor bill to reform public 
pension regulations, for instance, was 
- almost a simple summary of the prefer- 
‘énces of subcommittee chairman Phillip 
‘Burton. and ranking. Republican John 
Erlenborn. The interests of very few 
others were even modestly evoked; their 
(ill-formulated) preferences ‘thus never 
entered the decision-making calculus, A 
theory of committee decision making, in 
short, should not only tell us how players 


will bargain but how it happens that - 


members come to be players in the first 
place. 

For students of representation, finally, 
committee participation should prove an 
important concern. Committees and sub- 
committees, we know, are not micro- 
cosms of the parent chamber. The way in 
which committee assignments are made 
guarantees that these groups are deep in 


“interesteds” and deletes ice of the 


regional, ideological, . „and seniority pat- - 


terns evident in’ the parent chamber 
(Shepsle 1978, 259). But, as I suggest in 
this paper, the membership rolls provide 
only an inexact ‘sketch of who makes the - 
policy decisions at the committee level. 
Participation is’ selective and purposive. 
The range of interests, values, and geo- 
graphic constituencies thus expressed on 
any given issue is likely to be even more 
narrow, the bias of interests represented 
more severe, than the study of committee 
assignmients can reveal. Such behavioral 
patterns require greater attention if we are 
fully to understand the phenomenon of 
representation in a decentralized 


Congress. 
- Appendix. 


The samples of members and bills ana- 
lyzed here are very ‘close to being the full 
populations for Education and.Labor dur- 
ing the 97th. Congress. I attempted to 
gather the appropriate data from. both 
staff interviews and committee records for 
all 33 of the congressmen who sat on ‘the 


committee for the. entire congress, and I 


succeeded for 29 (88%). The sample of 
bills (17) represents 61% of all bills that 


„received any kind of markup action dur- 


ing the two-year period. In choosing the 
sample, I included. bills from the various 
subcommittees in rough proportion to the 
number that they reported for full com- 
mittee action, but I generally excluded ` 
bills for which the ‘legislative’ markup 
(both at full and subcommittee) was mere- 
ly perfunctory. In the end, the sample 
reflected a mix of major and minor bills 
and: spanned ‘a range of domestic policy 
areas: education,. welfare, labor- 
management relations, child. abuse; na- 
tional employment policy. The records 
were missing for the subcommittee mark- ; 
ap of two bills in the sample.. 
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Formal Participation: Data and Coding 


Data on members’ markup participa- 
tion were gathered separately for sub- 
committee and full committee and coded 
by the author. The following criteria were 
used: 


Attendance. A member who appeared at 
one or more of the markup sessions held 
on a given bill was credited with at- 
tending. 


Voting. A member who personally re- 
sponded to one or more roll calls during a 
markup was coded as a voting partici- 
pant. While proxy voting is commonly 
practiced in House committees, senior 
committee staffers noted that specific 
voting instructions are seldom provided 
' by the member relin ing a proxy. 
Thus, voting by proxy was coded here as 
not having voted. 


Speaking. Participation in markup debate 
was measured by counting the number of 
transcript lines each member spoke on a 
given bill and then classifying the counts 
into major and minor speaking categories, 
In making the classifications, several 
thresholds were tried without producing 
changes in the codes for more than a very 
few observations. I thus settled on the one 
that seemed intuitively most reasonable: 
if a member spoke more than “his or her 
share” (1 / 33 members, or 3%) of the 
lines in the markup transcript, the mem- 
ber was classified as a major speaker. If 
the percentage of lines spoken was greater 
than 0 but less than 3%, a member was 
classified as a minor speaker. In counting 
the lines of a given meeting, administra- 
tive remarks by the presiding member 
were eliminated, as were responses to roll 
call votes and quorum calls. 


Amending. The data on this activity were 
coded according to whether each amend- 
ment offered (1) would make technical or 
grammatical changes in the legislation or 
was otherwise cited as being minor and 
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noncontroversial or (2) entailed substan- 
tive changes in. the legislation. Where 
there was doubt about the appropriate 
category, the amendment was assumed to 
be substantive. 


Agenda setting. A member was credited 
with setting the markup agenda if that 
member (1) called up or was otherwise 
responsible for authorizing the bill used as 
the markup vehicle or (2) offered and suc- 
ceeded in passing an amendment in the 


` nature of a substitute to the vehicle. While 


the markup records normally revealed 
who the principals were in constructing 
the vehicle, in a few cases committee staff- 
ers identified other members who played 
a significant agenda-setting role. In those 
cases, the member was coded on the basis 
of the staff reports. 

As noted in the text, Guttman scale 
analysis was used to reduce these several 
kinds of data into a summary measure of 
formal participation. Using this tech- 
nique, of course, generates the loss of a 
significant amount of information. A 
member's amending activity, for instance, 
is reduced from the number of amend- 
ments offered at a particular markup to 
whether the member offered any at all. 
But, with the exception of speaking and 
amending, the activities tended to be 
either dichotomous or trichotomous so. 
that more sophisticated scaling was not 
possible. Thus it was not obvious what 
method of data reduction would be best. I 
here opted for one that captured several 
different kinds of activity, could be repli- 
cated easily, and provided comparability 
across bills in different committees and 
subcommittees. 


Informal Participation: Data and Coding 


The data on informal participation 
were gathered through committee staff 
interviews conducted in late 1983 and 
early 1984. The individuals with primary 
responsibility for staffing each bill in the 
sample were identified by the minority 
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and majority staff directors. Of the 23 
that were identified (several staffers were 
responsible for more than one bill), 22 
agreed to an interview, producing a re- 
sponse rate of 96%. Staffers were guaran- 
teed anonymity, and when permission 
was given (91% of the time), the inter- 
views were recorded. The transcripts were 
then coded independently by the author 
and a research assistant, using the follow- 
ing categories: 


0 = none. No mention of congressman 
. or congressman's agent in any 
behind-the-scenes capacity. 

1 = minor. Member/agent cited as ex- 
pressing support/opposition for or 
interest in some aspect of the bill, 
but reference to behind-the-scenes 
activity occurs rarely and only in 
passing. 

2 = moderate. Member/agent men- 
tioned as actively pushing one spe- 
cific point of view or provision or as 
being party, to a key compromise 
but not a frequent participant in 
behind-the-scenes deliberations. 

3 = major. Member/agent one of the 
central players in most informal 
negotiations, compromises, staff 
meetings, and so forth. Perhaps 
some role in drafting provisions of 
markup vehicle but not a principal 
author. 

4 = a principal author. Member/agent 
clearly responsible for the shape of 
the original vehicle, as well as play- 
ing leadership role in all subsequent 
negotiations, compromises, staff 
meetings, and so forth. 


As noted in the text, intercoder reliabil- 
ity was high. Where disagreements did 
occur, we resolved them through a joint 
reconsideration of the item. When a 
mutually ‘agreeable solution was not 
possible, the codes were averaged. 


Personal Staff Interviews 


Data on each member's goals were 
gathered from interviews with the staff- 
er(s) who worked most closely with the 
member on Education and Labor affairs. 
These individuals were identified for me 
by senior committee staffers. The “best 
person to talk to” was interviewed for 29 
of the 33 members. For 12 members (41% 
of the sample), a second qualified staffer 
was interviewed in order to check the 
reliability of the responses (see discussion 
in text). Anonymity was guaranteed, 
though these interviews were not 
recorded. Notes were taken during the 
interview and expanded immediately 
afterwards. The interviews were con- 
ducted from March to May 1984. 
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1. The most important exceptions are Price 


` (1972) and Fenno (1973, chap. 4). Other works that 


touch on the subject include Carroll (1958, 27-37), 
Clapp (1963, 264-68), Manley (1970, en, Payne 
(1980), Perkins (1980), and Smith and Deering 
(1984, chap. 5). The importance of participation in 
political decision making has been a more direct con- 
cern of students of organizational behavior, how- 
ever (see, for insfance, Cohen, March, and Olson 
1972; and March and Simon 1958). 

2. Even if key provisions or compromises are 
proposed and discussed prior to markup, they must 
then be offered in markup (either as part of the 
markup vehicle or as separate amendments to it), 
justified or opposed by the actors involved, and then 
formally ratified or rejected. Thus, even though 
much may go on outside the markup, the markup 
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offers some indication of who participates behind 
the scenes. 

3. It is important to emphasize that the unit of 
analysis here and throughout is neither the congress- 
man nor the bill. Rather, it is the act of participation 
or, to be more precise, the serles of concrete acts that 
can be summarized as the participation of congress- 
man i on bill j}. The full committee data set thus 
includes the number of congressmen (29) times the 
number of bills (17) in the sample, or 493. See also 
Kingdon (1981, 15-16). 

4. There are, however, certain inherent reasons 
why the data should be hierarchically structured. 
For instance, it is logically impossible for one to 
speak at a committee markup without attending it. 
The more detailed set of categories, in fact, builds 
greater hierarchy into the scale. As a more reason- 
able test, a separate analysis was conducted that 
included only those items not logically ordered. The 
results of this analysis were likewise clear: the coeffi- 
clent of reproducibility was still .95 and the coeffi- 
cient of scalability, .79. 

5. Lest the coder reliability appear better than it 
is, I should point out that for all but two bills in the 
sample (indeed for most bills that move through the 
committee system), only a fraction of the members 
was at all involved in behind-the-scenes activites. 
The majority of members are thus never mentioned, 
their participation score obvious. When the test is 
confined to the subset of cases where a congressman 
is mentioned in the interview, however, the reliabil- 
ity remains satisfactory: r == .78. 

6. Some notion of a goal hierarchy remains in 
Kingdon’s model in that congressmen first consider 
the relevance of a vote to their districts; only after 
this will they consider the goals of good polcy and 
intra-Washington influence. But Kingdon suggests 
that specific goals are evoked by the issue under con- 
sideration so that certain goals may simply drop out 
of the decision calculus (1981, 247). While his 
analysis focuses primarily on the goal of reelection, 
Shepsle’s study of committee assignment requests 
(1978, esp. pp. 45, 103-4) entails similar motiva- 
tional assumptions. 

7. These indicators thus indirectly tap two 


dimensions of policy content—salience and conflict : 


—that other legislative scholars have cited as impor- 
tant determinants of legislative behavior (e.g., 
Fiorina 1974; Hinckley 1975; Kingdon 1981; Price 
1978). The difference here is that I capture the sub- 
jective perception of salience and conflict, specific- 
ally focused on the member's own constituency. I 
thus need not assume them to be objective charac- 
teristics of a bill nor that, say, national salience, 
intersubjectively perceived, is equivalent to political 
salience for the individual congressman. Regarding 
such assumptions, see Hinckley 1975, 545-56; and 
Price 1978, 568-69. 

8. The area the member “carves out,” of course, 
is often one where he or she has well-defined, intense 
policy interests. The interviews suggested that this 
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does not always hold, however, and the correlation 
between the indicators for the policy and personal 
mark goals was relatively modest (r = .27). 

9. The high reliability in this case derives from 
the fact that any given congressman can stake credi- 
ble claims to only a very few issues. Thus most of 
the bills were never cited in the course of an inter- 
view and were coded zero. Still, staffers were fairly 
consistent in identifying bills for which the congress- 
man felt some territorial interest, and the accom- 
panying discussions-confirmed that they interpreted 
the question properly. Where the test of reliability is 
confined to those bills where there was at least one 
nonzero value, the interstaffer correlation was .68. 

10. For the period of this study (1981-82), the 
presidency and the committee were controlled 
different parties, so that the goal of promoting the 
president’s agenda is zero for all observations of 
subcommittee chairmen. It thus drops out of the 
analysis here. 

11. To a lesser degree, the same argument applies 
to new transfers. None appeared in the sample under 
study here, however, so that transfer status drops 
out of the model. 

12. This summary measure is useful because the 
subcommittee markup measure does not compre- 
hend participation at the full committee stage, and 
the full committee measure does not comprehend the 
fact that subcommittee members need not (always) 
repeat at full committee what they have achieved in 
subcommittee. 

13. The results are somewhat mixed on this point 
however. Given the growing importance of sub- 
committees in writing legislation (Davidson 1981), 
we should expect the effect of this variable to be 
greater on subcommittee participation than full 
committee participation. While the coefficient is cor- 
rect in sign at the subcommittee level, however, it is 
not significantly far from zero. One problem this no 
doubt suggests is that I am not altogether able to dis- 
entangle the effects of the congressman's desire to 
make a mark (as it is evoked by a given bill) from the 
effect of subcommittee leadership position. 

14. Were this the case, however, we would expect 
to see significant goal-congressman interaction 
effects. The equation was thus reestimated with 
dummy variables for each congressman interacting 
with each of the goal variables. In the estimates for 
formal participation, only nine out of a possible 92 
interacHons were significant at the .10 level, the 
variance explained was not appreciably enlarged, 
and the other coefficients were relatively stable. 
Nearly identical results obtained for the reestimation 
of informal participation as well. 

15. This is not to say, however, that the ranking 
members or the subcommittee units control commit- 
tee outcomes. Making inferences about legislative 
influence from such data requires considerable 
caution (see Hall and Evans 1985; and Hall 1986, 
chap. 6). 

16. Insofar as I am able to measure, at least. Sub- 
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committee chairs tend to score at or near the top of 
the scales used here; thus the negative coefficients 
may partly be due to the scales being bounded. Con- 
siderable interview evidence corroborated the inter- 
pretation offered here, however (see Hall 1986, 
chap. 3). 

17. Erlenborn was also new to the position. In 
fact, he did not assume ranking status until the death 
of John Ashbrook midway through the period 
studied here. 

18. Of course, fn between oe and 
preferences is hardly a one; in fact, the two 
terms are often used interchangeably. As I use them, 
the evocation of some general goal determines 
whether (and with what ean a member will 
have ces and the dimensions 


along which those preferencs will be ordered (see 


Hall 1986, chap. 7). 

19. The tendency of formal theorists to ignore 
nonparticipation follows from the exclusive atten- 
tion given to one form of partictpation—voting. 
Since votes are more or less valuable commodities 
and the act of voting requires little in the way of time 
and resources, nonparticipation is seldom a rational 
option. However, the more general assumption that 
participation is cost free, this study suggests, is 
wholly unrealistic. 
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Wor by Axelrod, Hardin, and Taylor indicates that 
problems of repeated collective action may lessen if people use decentralized strategies of 
reciprocity to induce mutual cooperation. Hobbes's centralized solution may thus be 
overrated. We.investigate these issues by representing ongoing collective action as an 
n-person repeated prisoner's dilemma. The results show that decentralized conditional 
cooperation can ease iterated collective action dilemmas—if all players perfectly 
monitor the relation between individual choices and group payoffs. Once monitoring 
uncertainty is introduced, such strategies degrade rapidly in value, and centrally 
administered selective incentives become relatively more valuable. Most importantly, 
we build on a suggestion of Herbert Simon by showing that a hierarchical structure, with 
reciprocity used in subunits and selective incentives centrally administered, combines 
the advantages of the decentralized and centralized solutions. This hierarchical form is 
more stable than the decentralized structure and often secures more cooperation than the 
centralized structure. Generally, the model shows that the logic of repeated decision 


making has significant implications for the institutional forms of collective action. 


The logic of 


collective action is rather discouraging. 
As Mancur Olson stressed in his pioneer- 
ing work (1965), common interests may 
not sustain common effort. Although 
every potential member of an interest 
group may benefit from a piece of legisla- 
tion, if a person could enjoy the fruits of 
the legislation without contributing to the 
collective cause, then pure self-interest 
will induce that person to free ride on the 
actions of others. And as for interest 
groups, so for political parties, labor 
unions, professional associations, indeed 
any collectivity that relies on voluntary 
action. The logic cuts a wide swath across 
- political organizations. 

Not all organizations, however. Olson 
argued that small groups tend to be privi- 


leged in that they are more likely to 
realize collective goals effectively. It is 
large groups that suffer most acutely from 
free rider problems, to the point that a 
large potential group may fail to form at 
all. Olson and others who have examined 
the tendency of large groups to remain 
latent have proposed four reinforcing 
reasons: i 

1. If the benefit in question involves 
rival consumption—Hardin’s commons, 
for example—then the per capita share of 
benefits falls as the collectivity increases. 

2. On the production side, the con- 
tributions of individuals may become less 
important to overall group performance 
as size increases. 

3. Problems of communicating, organ- 
izing, deciding—the transaction costs of 
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interest groups—intensify in large groups. — 


4. Social incentives, positive ones such 
- as feelings of solidarity and negative ones 


such as shame, are weak and unreliable in 7 


large organizations. 


Olson, recognizing that some large 


groups (labor unions, professional associ- 


ations, farmers’ organizations) have been - 


viable and often effective for prolonged 
periods, argues that this is due to a finess- 
ing of collective action problems, In such 
groups ‘it is selective incentives that 


stabilize participation; the collective goals - 
are achieved as a byproduct of individual - 


contributions aimed at ‘the selective 
rewards (1965,- 132). Where selective 


incentives are infeasible—for example,. 


cartels, which are legally precluded from 
punishing’ firms that break the cartel’s 


policy—cooperation is fragile, prone ‘to -° 
dissolving into bouts of mutual defection. ° 


Olson’s work stimulated a fundamental 


rethinking of the origin, strategy, and per- 
- formance of interest groups. Inevitably, 


been criticized on several fronts. It has 
been noted that his prediction about the 
effects of size on overall group perform- 
ance does not apply to nonrival goods for 
which the significance of individual con- 
tributions declines slowly as a. group 


increases in size (Chamberlain: 1974). In. 


such circumstances, total group output 
` rises with total membership. Thus, collec- 
tive action problems do not inevitably 


become prisoner's dilemmas as groups . 


become larger (Taylor 1976, 17-25). 
Most importantly, perhaps, -Olson’s 


analysis is static, depicting collective - 


action as a one-shot game. When a single- 


. period game satisfies the conditions defin- 


ing.a prisoner's dilemma, then the collec- 


_ tive action problem is indeed serious, for- 


it is well known that in the one-shot 
prisoner's dilemma, defection—free riding 


—is a dominant strategy. This is an. 


extremely strong property. When one 
strategy dominates all others, the domi- 
- nant strategy is a player's best move no 
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matter what everyone else does. More- 


_over, the dominance of defection in a 


multiperson prisoner's dilemma holds 
regardless of the number of players: it is 


_ as true for two as it is for two thousand. 
- However, it is also well known that ` 


defection is not the dominant strategy if 
the situation is repeated over time, as 
are many collective-action problems. 


_ Indeed, in the iterated prisoner's dilemma, 
there is no dominant strategy so long as 
- the future is sufficiently important. In the 


repeated context, interdependence is para- 


-mount: what is best for player 1 depends 


on player 2's moves and vice versa. And 
again, this property holds regardless of 
the number of players. Even in enormous 
groups there need not be a dominant 
strategy, not even defection. : 

This last statement may occasion some 
surprise, but it is true. It is also consis- 
tent with Olson's formal analysis, for 


his model: covered only the one-shot 
` prisoner's dilemma. Although it is tempt- 
„this ambitious and influential theory has. ` 


ing to extend the conclusions outside the 
scope of his model, such extensions may 
be unwarranted. It is intuitively clear that _ 
all sorts of.-political arrangements are 
possible when there are repeat encoun- 
ters, arrangements that may-be impossible 
in one-shot affairs. 

Most importantly, it is possible to sus- 


` tain cooperation in the iterated game, a 


point noted by political scientists (Axel- 
rod 1984; R. Hardin 1982; Taylor 1976) 


and economists (Friedman 1971; Radner 


1980, 1986). The basic idea in all these 
works is conditional cooperation: offering 
stick-and-carrot combinations of reward- 
ing cooperation with cooperation and 
punishing defection with defection.. So 
long as one’s partner does not discount 
the future too heavily, such strategies can 
secure the cooperative outcome. because 
the short-term gains of double cross will 


be outweighed by the long-term costs of. 


being mired in mutual noncooperation. 
Hence, joint cooperation is a Nash. equi- 
librium, that is, holding fixed the strategy 
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of one player, conditional cooperation is 
the other's best response. Thus, repetition 
matters a'great deal.? The one-shot game 
‘has only one Nash equilibrium—joint 
defection; the iterated game has many 
equilibria, including cooperative ones. — 
- This benign potential of repetition has 


led students of the prisoner's dilemma to ` 


reconsider the necessity of centralized 
solutions. Hobbes ([1651] 1968) and his 
intellectual descendants such as Garrett 
Hardin (1968) have seen the authority of 
government as the key temedy to the 


' shortcomings of decentralized choice. 


Because everyone may want the collective 
‘good supplied of, as in the “tragedy of the 
commons,” protected, an imposed policy 


` may win unanimous support. However, . 
in the setting of the repeated game the ` 


ERIP solution may be unnecessary 
(Axelrod 1981, 316; Taylor 1976, 9-12). 
Yet despite the potential of decentral- 
ized strategies of reciprocity to enforce 
_ cooperation, these scholars-doubt that the 
_ argument can be extended to the large 


numbers case. As Taylor comments in a 


subsequent book, 


Unfortunately, [voluntary cooperation] is = 


likely to occur in large groups 
- since-a conditional cooperator.must be able to 


abs monitor the behavior of others in the group so as ' 


increasingly fragile. (1982, 53) 

` Axelrod (1986) and Russell Hardin (1982, 
53) have related reservations, as does 
Olson (1982, 23-35). 


These doubts are buttressed by evi- 


dence. Robyn Dawes, reviewing a large 
_ body of experimental work, notes that 

“all experimenters who have made explicit 
‘or implicit comparisons of dilemma 


` games with varying numbers of players - 


“have concluded that subjects cooperate 
less in larger groups than in smaller ones” 
(1980, 186). Researchers studying reci- 


- procity in the field usually describe dyadic 
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than in small ones, | 


Hes or small groups (Schmidt, Scott, 
Lande, and Guasti 1977, passim). The 


‘restriction of strategies of conditional 


cooperation to the small numbers case ap- 
pears to be a robust empirical regularity.? 

-These theoretical speculations about 
the fragility of conditional cooperation in 
large groups, as well as the evidence 
indicating that it is most common in small 
n settings, suggest that a close inspection 
of the repeated game leads us full circle 
back to Olson’s main conclusions. His ` 
static analysis of the difficulties confront- 
ing large groups seems to have a dynamic 
equivalent. Though at first glance iterated 
encounters appear to solve the dilemma, 
in real organizations the problems of 


‘monitoring, of misperception, of uncer- 


tainty about the underlying strategies of - 
one’s colleagues, cast doubt on the ability 
of decentralized strategies of reciprocity 
to stabilize cooperation. 

Our aim in this paper is to formalize 
these intuitions about the fragility of 
cooperation in the repeated game involv- 
ing large numbers and to show that this 
instability has implications for the institu- 
tional structure of interest groups and 
other organizations striving for collective 
benefits. Our analysis is game-theoretical. 
We represent the problem of collective 
action as-an n-person repeated game 
under uncertainty. We do so not to intro- 
duce mathematical complexity for its own 
sake but to capture the mundane yet vital 
problems faced by political organizations. 

To provide:a baseline of comparison, 
we first analyze the simple context of — 


` perfect monitoring. Here we contrast a 


decentralized structure, where everyone’ 
uses trigger strategies of conditional coop- 
eration, with a centralized regime that, in 
the manner of Olson’s by-product theory, 
selectively administers inducements and 
punishments. In this baseline section the 
decentralized regime fully exploits the 
advantages of repeated encounters, - un- 
contaminated by informational problems. | 
In the second section we show that, 
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once one introduces some realistic moni- 
toring problems, Olson’s insights into the 
difficulties facing large groups can be sus- 
tained in the context of repeated play. The 
model reveals that monitoring imperfec- 
tions and causal uncertainties degrade the 
value of decentralized strategies in large 
groups. Simultaneously, such informa- 
tional problems enhance the relative per- 
formance of the structure that. centrally 
administers selective incentives—much as 
Olson had argued in his by-product 
theory of interest group viability. 

Most importantly, we show in the third 
section that these problems of monitoring 
and inference can also give rise to a fed- 
erated or nested institutional structure 
(Simon 1969) for very large groups. We 
take up two types of nested structures. 
The first structure combines decentralized 
reciprocity strategies at the local level 
with coarse selective penalties admin- 
istered by a central office. Hence, the 
nested structure fuses the advantages of 
conditional cooperation (anarchy) and 
centralized authority (the state). By so 
doing, it illustrates that the repertoire of 
institutional forms is much richer than the 
classical pair of anarchy and the state on 
which so much attention has been 
focused. Via the second structure we 
explore a hypothesis of Russell Hardin 
that a federation of local units may sus- 
tain cooperation in a decentralized man- 
ner, without any central authority at all 
(1982, 196-197). 


Perfect Monitoring 


For concreteness, we interpret our 
organization as an interest group lobby- 
ing for a collective benefit. Each member 
of the organization can either work hard 
(cooperate) or slough off (defect). For 
simplicity, we normalize the effects of 
each agent’s choices on output: if a 
member participates by working hard, 
then one unit of output is created; if the 
member shirks, no output is created. 
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Since this perfect monitoring case is deter- 
ministic, the relation between effort and 


“output is certain; every member can 


guarantee a contribution of one or zero. 
We assume that no one directly observes 
the effort of anyone else but everyone 
observes. the collective output perfectly. 
Further, everyone knows the individual 
and organizational production functions. 
These latter assumptions allow everybody 
to make inferences about effort, that is, to 
infer what proportion of the organization 
was working hard and to do so without 
error. (Note, however, that the identity of 
shirkers cannot be ascertained.) 
Collective benefits increase linearly in 
the contributions of the members, at a 
rate of b per unit of output. A member 
who participates bears a personal cost of 
c. For simplicity we assume that everyone 
is risk-neutral, so utility is linear in net 
benefits. If k; denotes whether member i is 
working (k; = 1) or shirking (k; = 0), the 


resulting vee for that member is 
= (2 ZEW ) — ck; (1) 


This implies that all members of the group 
face the same strategic situation, an 
assumption that we will drop shortly. 

If everyone cooperates, the output will 
be n, and the gross benefits will be bn. 
Thus for a divisible good the payoff equa- 
tion (1) indicates that under full coopera- 
tion every member will reap net benefits 
of bn/n — c = b — c. To ensure that the 
situation is a prisoner's dilemma, we 
assume that 


de (2) 


n 


Thus everybody is better off if everybody 
cooperates (b — c > 0), but in the one- 
shot game it is a dominant strategy to 
defect since the personal gain of participa- 
tion b/n is smaller than the private cost c. — 

Note that the benefit share of each per- 
son—b/n—allows us to interpret the col- 


ow. 
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lective good as one characterized by non- 
‘rival consumption (a pure public good), 
in which case b/n denotes the produc- 
tivity of a person’s contribution. In the 
context of a pure public good, the pro- 
ductivity of each individual falls as the 
group grows. In the context of a collec- 
tively produced good exhibiting rival con- 
sumption, productivity can be indepen- 
dent of group size, but the benefits must 
be shared with more people. In either case 
b/n falls as the organization grows larger. 


To simplify the exposition, we will always 


refer to the case of rival consumption, 
wherein the per capita benefit of a unit of 
output is always b/n. 

Condition (2) ensures that the group is 
large enough that rival consumption or 
decreasing marginal productivity of in- 
` dividual effort guarantee that each mem- 
ber’s choice is a prisoner’s dilemma. The 
result, in the one-shot game, is that every- 
body shirks and no collective good is pro- 
vided. In the repeated game, however, 
collective defection is no longer the only 
equilibrium. 

In the repeated game each person's util- 
ity is just the discounted sum of his or her 
utilities in the basic game. We assume that 
in every period there is a constant prob- 
ability that the game will end or, equiva- 
lently, that the game goes on forever but 
the members discount the future. In either 
_ case, each member maximizes the dis- 
counted sum of his expected utility; if Uj; 
denotes the expected utility of player i in 
period t, i's objective is to maximize 


W; = Uri + ôU;2 + 6Ui3 +.. 
= Y STU, 
t=1 


where the parameter ô captures both the 
probability of termination and the 
players’ time preference. Naturally, 


0<6 <1 


In the context of a repeated game, it is 
well known (see, e.g., Friedman 1971) 
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that, so long as the members do not dis- 
count the future too much, an appropriate 
trigger strategy will produce enduring 
cooperation by all members. The strategy 
is simple. With a group of size n, if every- 
one works hard the output will be n every 
period. Accordingly, the strategy is to 
adopt the following cutoff rule: if the out- 
put falls below n in any period, do not 
participate for the next T periods. With 
this rule, punishment is triggered if even 
one member sloughs off. Note that since 
the group's payoff is a deterministic func- 
tion of individual effort, punishment is 
never invoked erroneously: the inference 
that output fell below the maximum 
because someone was free riding is per- 
fect. The Appendix proves the proposi- 
tions that follow. 


Proposition 1 


If relative to group size n the punish- 
ment phase is sufficiently long and the 
members do not discount the future very 
heavily, there is an equilibrium in which 
all members cooperate every period. 
However, given the discount rate, there is 
an upper size limit n* beyond which the 
cooperative outcome cannot be upheld. 

This outcome is a Nash (best response) 
equilibrium, as it will be in all subsequent 
propositions.‘ 

The length of the punishment phase, T, 
depends upon how much the members 
discount the future: the less the future 
matters, the longer punishment must last 
to support the cooperative . outcome.’ 
More specifically, T must be large enough 
so that 


1- ôT _ b- b/n 
1-5 b-c 
and 6 must be large enough so that 
c — b/n 
b — b/n 


(3) 





ò > 





(4) 


æ 
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Rearranging the righthand side of (4) to 
yield ne—b/nb—b is instructive, for it 
-shows that this term is increasing in n, the 
- group size. Thus for any fixed 6 there is a 
critical threshold on group size, n*, 
beyond which cooperation cannot be sus- 
tained. The value of this critical size is a 
function of the costs and benefits of par- 
ticipation, .as well as of the discount 
parameter. The intuitive reason for this 
effect is as follows: The benefit of cooper- 
ation in any period is. independent of 
group size. Each member obtains a payoff 
of (b — c) if everyone participates; on the 
other hand the short-run gain to a mem- 
ber by shirking (c — b/n) is higher in 
larger groups. Consequently for a given 6, 
the loss from suspended cooperation in 


later- periods. (5(b—c)/1—8) is indepen-. 


dent of group size n and for large enough 
groups is insufficient to deter members 
from realizing the short-term gains from 

.Before moving on to the centralized 
regime, we wish to generalize this result. 
The generalization is interesting in its own 
right and will prove useful in later sec- 
tions .of the paper. Typically, the 
prisoner’s dilemma is analyzed under the 
assumption of symmetric payoffs, and 
proposition 1 used that assumption. This 
condition is often not satisfied empir- 
ically. For many reasons, participation is 
more costly for some people than for 
others. For example, in all interest groups 
some members have more political skill, 
some less. Because ability and effort are 
- partial substitutes, the politically inept 


must exert more effort to generate the 


same. contribution. Thus, cooperating 
imposes higher private costs on the low- 
ability members.” Though they face 
higher private costs, we assume that even 
the low-ability members face a prisoner's 
dilemma: they, too, are better off if every- 
one contributes than if no one does. Thus 


we have two levels of c satisfying 


boa Sr 
n 
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We assume that one’s ability is private 
information, though everyone knows the 
distribution of ability in the population at 
large. Then provided that conditions (3) 
and (4) hold with c replaced by ci, it is 
straightforward to prove the proposition 
that follows. 


Proposition la 
If the punishment phase is sufficiently 


` long and members do not discount the 


future too heavily, there is an equilibrium 
in which both low and high cost members 
cooperate, 


It is important to note that both propo- 
sitions cover large groups, subject to the 
qualification (noted above) that the dis- 
count factor be sufficiently large relative 
to group size. With both symmetric and 
asymmetric’ payoffs, completely decen- 
tralized strategies can produce the organi- 
zational equilibrium of full cooperation. 
This is not particularly intuitive. Hardin, 
for example, doubts that decentralized 
strategies will work in very large groups 
(1982, 40). We agree. The point of propo- 
sitions 1 and 1a is twofold: first, to exhibit 
conditions that suffice for supporting a 
decentralized, cooperative equilibrium; 
second, to ‘help us examine the robustness 
of the result. Note that the informational 
conditions are very restrictive. Everyone 
observes the group outcome without 
error, and everyone knows that the rela- 
tion between effort and outcome is deter- 
ministic. Together, these two conditions 
guarantee that everyone knows that pay- 
offs can fall only because of deliberate 
shirking. There are no external dis- 
turbances that could unpredictably reduce 
rewards. Consequently, the group need 
not worry about mistakenly triggering 
a-punishment phase. Accordingly one 
cannot make the trigger. strategy too 
draconian, for the punishment phase will 
never occur in equilibrium. ` 

In such an informationally simple 
world, Hobbesian solutions of centralized 
authority are unnecessary. However, to 
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provide a baseline of comparison for later 
sections, we introduce a centralized 
regime. In this arrangement, the members 
of the interest group establish an associa- 
tion with a central office or headquarters. 
Headquarters is given the authority to 
monitor the members and to expel shirk- 
ers from the association.” Because shirkers 
are no longer members in good standing, 


they cannot receive the benefits that. 


accrue to members of the association. 

Thus, this regime presumes either that 
the good in question is excludable—not a 
pure public good—or, as in Olson’s by- 
product theory, that the organization has 
recourse to auxiliary incentives that can 
be selectively withheld from shirkers, in 
amounts calculated to offset the free col- 
lective good enjoyed by a defector. As 
Olson noted, these selective incentives 
may be only loosely related to the mani- 
fest political purposes of interest groups 
(e.g., legal insurance provided at lower 
rates for AMA members); their essential 
feature is that they can be allocated in a 
discriminating manner. Naturally, organi- 
zations that can neither expel members 
nor selectively withhold auxiliary benefits 
have a smaller strategic repertoire, for 
their only feasible strategies involve 
imposing rewards and punishments dif- 
fusely on the entire group, as in the trigger 
regime described earlie:. Though proposi- 
tions 1 and 1a indicate that recourse only 
to diffuse schemes is not a problem when 
all inferences are certain (and the group is 
below the critical size n*), it seems plausi- 
ble that in the real world this limited 
repertoire would impair group perform- 
ance, much as Olson argued. We shall 
show below that there are good reasons 
for believing this to be so. 

We assume there is a fixed probability q 
that a member will be monitored in a 
given period. This probability is indepen- 
dent over time. If the member is observed 
and found to be shirking, he or she is 
expelled and randomly replaced by some- 
one from the outside population.’ One 
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might imagine a queue of outsiders who 
desire admittance into the group. Being 
expelled yields the same reward as when 
everyone free rides. Expulsion is per- 
manent, 

In such a regime the intensity of moni- 
toring—the value of q—is clearly pivotal. 
If monitoring is very good (q sufficiently 
close to 1), everyone will participate since 
by assumption both low- and high-skill 
members are better off contributing than 
being thrown out. If monitoring is very 
bad, no one will participate. The interest- 
ing circumstance occurs when q takes on 
intermediate values. The difference be- 
tween low and high skill can then matter a 
great deal, particularly if the private costs 
of participation vary significantly. 
Because members with little political 
ability incur high private costs of con- 
tributing to the group’s lobbying cam- 
paign, it seems plausible that they might 
be tempted to shirk as long as they were 
unlikely to be caught. High-ability mem- 
bers on the other hand might not risk 
expulsion. This intuition is correct. 


Proposition 2 


Assume that the two types of members 
experience sufficiently different private 
costs of participation and that the prob- 
ability of detection is intermediate. Then 
if there are enough high-ability types, 
there is an equilibrium in which all low- 
ability members free ride and all high- 
ability members contribute. 


Note that in such a world, observing a 
member shirking even once reveals with 
certainty that he or she is of low ability. 
Since such members will never contribute 
to the common weal, all other members 
will agree to expel the deviant forever, for 
there is a chance that the replacement will 
have high ability and will participate. 
Accordingly, the policy of permanent 
expulsion is sensible. 
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The relevant range for-the ; monitoring 
probability q is 
i- ô G= b/n 
i é b(1 = f) — C2 
1-6 €:— b/n ` 


= ò b1-—fti/n)—a ® 


<4 


This condition expresses a: simple prop- 
‘erty: for high-cost participators, the pos- 
sibility of being observed must be small 
relative to the benefit-cost ratio of defect- 


ing versus contributing (c, — b/n versus 


bl — f + 1/n) — a, respectively); for 
low-cost contributors, the opposite must 


hold. The private costs of participation of. 
the two types of members are sufficiently . 


disparate if the Ses inequality. is 
satisfied: . 


‘b b 
b>a> h ><h>a>-, © 


where 

1~6+8q+8qn(1—f) 
“isra 
1'— ô + dqn(1 — f) 
1—44 
If (1 — f), the fraction of hard-working 


Lı , and 


high-ability members in-the group is high, . 


membership in this group is valuable. 
Condition (6) states that the risk of being 
expelled from:such a'successful group is 
sufficient to deter high-ability individuals 
_ from shirking but not the .low-ability 
members. 

Note how this proposition contrasts 
with proposition 1a. Whereas the decen- 
_ tralized trigger strategy ‘enforces par- 

ticipation from everyone, the centralized 
` regime allows some members to free ride. 
Proposition 2 accords with the folk wis- 


dom about the distribution of work in- 


organizations: a fraction of the popula- 
tion does most of the work. Of course, if 
the probability. of detection is very high, 
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no-one will risk shirking, and the two 
kinds of solutions will produce thé samé 
result of universal cooperation. But even 


` then, there is no positive reason to turn to 


the Hobbesian solution. Thus, under the 


. informational conditions described above 


—flawless observation of group payoffs 
and individual contribution a known © 
function of individual effort—the case for 
centralized authority seems fairly‘-weak. 


Decentralized and- 
Centralized Structures 
with Imperfect Monitoring 


It is unlikely that such pristine informa- 
tional conditions. obtain in many interest 
groups. Therefore let us now introduce. 
the merest smidgen of uncertainty in the 
relation between’ members’ efforts and- 
group performance (real or perceived). 
For instance, a member may try but fail to 
contribute to group performance because 
of an obstacle beyond the member's con- 
trol. A person may be unable to’ come to 


` an important meeting, despite best inten- 


tions, because of a sudden crisis at home. 

Or, despite everyone's contributing, 
group performance may be misperceived 
to have been inadequate.” In this section, 


` we’ shall examine the consequences’ of 


very small errors of perception or external 
uncertainties and argue that the. relative 
performance of the decentralized and cen- 
tralized structures may alter dramatically 
compared to the world of complete cer- 
tainty. 

The environmental disturbances or 


- monitoring errors that arise in real organi- 


zations are, ‘typically, imperfectly cor- 


“related across different members. Dis- 
` turbances can be purely idiosyncratic, 


affecting the link between effort and con- 
tribution of a single member. Or they can 
be systematic, for example, a surprisingly 
sharp recession that simultaneously 
impairs the well being of everyone in an 
interest group. The degree of correlation: 
can thus vary greatly. However in what 
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follows we shall consider only the case of 
idiosyncratic disturbances. Thus, we 
shall assume that a member's participa- 
tion, instead of guaranteeing a high per- 
ceived contribution, will do so with some 
probability p. With probability (1 — p), 
which we shall take to be small, a mem- 
ber’s hard work comes to naught in that 
period. On the other hand, free riding 
continues to guarantee a contribution of 
zero.” 

The introduction of this tiny bit of 
uncertainty opens a wedge between col- 
lective output and individual effort. With 
the rest of the informational assumptions 
` unchanged, it is now possible that output 
will fall below n despite everyone’s work- 
ing hard. The problem is that such a 
shortfall could also be due to free riding. 
To deter individuals from shirking in the 
decentralized regime, they have to retain 
the noncooperative phases if group per- 
formance is deemed inadequate. Because 
such punishment phases will occasionally 
be triggered off by mistake, the expected 
utility of a representative member will be 
reduced relative to an error-free world of 
perfect inferences. How far it falls 
obviously depends on the probability that 
group performance falls below the com- 
monly agreed-upon cutoff, despite maxi- 
mal effort from all members. 

This probability of breakdown is sensi- 
tive to two factors: (1) the cutoff level 
demarcating adequate from inadequate 
group performance and (2) the size of the 
interest group. The latter factor is impor- 
tant because of the independent nature of 
uncertainties in the contributions of dif- 
ferent players. For example, if the cutoff 
level is maximal group performance n, 
group output will clear this with everyone 
participating only if everyone contributes 
successfully. The probability of this oc- 
curring is p”, which drops surprisingly 
fast as n increases. For example, if n is 
50—a rather small interest group—and p 
= ,99, then the probability that everyone 
contributes successfully is only .605. Con- 
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sequently, in every period there is almost 
a 40% chance of triggering a punishment 
phase of universal shirking, even though 
no one was at fault. Large groups may 
respond to this problem by lowering the 
cutoff level, a point we shall address 
shortly. 

If even intense effort by all concerned is 
so likely to lead to a breakdown of coop- 
eration, one may doubt whether it is feasi- 
ble in large groups to provide members 
with adequate participation incentive. 
However, it is possible to show that if the 
uncertainty at the individual level is 
small, then such incentives can be ade- 
quately provided by the threat of rever- 
sion to noncooperative phases, 


Proposition 3 


Assume that individuals do not dis- 
count future payoffs too much, in the 
sense that condition (4) holds. Then for a 
given group size, if the exogenous idio- 
syncratic uncertainty (1 — P) is small, 
there is a trigger strategy equilibrium 
where each member is motivated to par- 
ticipate in normal periods. 


However for any given rate of dis- 
counting and size of the group, there may 
exist many trigger strategy equilibria cor- 
responding to different choices of the per- 
formance cutoff level (denoted by C, for 
an n-size group) and the length of punish- 
ment periods (denoted by T,,). It is impor- 
tant to note that choice of Cp, and T,, are 
significant elements in the design of the 
decentralized organization; they specify 
the mutually agreed standard defining 
adequate group performance and the con- 
sequences of failing to meet this standard. 
The feasible alternatives for {C,, Ta} are 
those that induce all members of the 
group to participate in normal coopera- 
tive periods.?* Further, both choice varia- 
bles will affect the ex ante payoff to each 
member: C,, will define the probability of 
breakdown of cooperation; T,, the num- 
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ber of periods of defection thereafter. It 
can be shown that members of different 
abilities will rank different feasible alter- 
natives {C,,, T,,} identically, so the group 
would unanimously approve the cutoff 
level and punishment period that maxi- 
mizes the ex ante payoff of a representa- 
tive member, from among the feasible set. 
Because such a choice would. express the 
best each member could expect from the 
decentralized regime, it is thus relevant in 
evaluating members’ preferences between 
this and alternative organizational forms 
such as the centralized regime. It would 
thus be extremely convenient to derive a 
complete analytical description of the best 
choice of {C,,, Tn} for any group size n. 
Such a result still eludes us. We can, how- 
ever, describe some of the properties of 
the best trigger strategy equilibrium. 


Proposition 4 


(1) The best cutoff level C,, for a group 
of size n must be less than np + 1, where 
np is the expected level of group perform- 
ance when all members participate; (2) if 
for a given cutoff level Cp, the threat of a 
T-period punishment phase motivates all 
members to participate in a normal 
period, then the threat of any longer 
(T’ > T) punishment phase also motivates 
them but generates a lower expected pay- 
off for every member. ` 


The first part of this proposition says 
that the cutoff level should not be sig- 
nificantly larger than the expected group 
performance in a cooperative period. The 
intuitive reason is that cutoff levels much 
higher than the mean make a breakdown 
of cooperation too likely and can be low- 
ered while preserving participation incen- 
tives. But if the cutoff level is smaller than 
or equal to the mean, lowering it may 
destroy incentives. The second part of the 
proposition implies that if a particular 
‘cutoff level C,, can feasibly provide par- 
ticipation incentives (i.e., combined with 


some T-length punishment phases), the 
group should choose the smallest T that 
provides these incentives in conjunction 
with C,,. 

Given only such a limited analytical 
characterization we shall be forced here- 
after to concentrate on some numerical 
examples where we can explicitly cal- 
culate the payoffs group members can get 
from the best trigger strategy equilibrium. 
Such payoffs will be compared to what 


‘they can get from the centralized regime. 


Before we do this, we need to verify that 
with small idiosyncratic uncertainties, the 


` centralized regime will be characterized 
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by behavior similar to that in the com- 
plete certainty context. 


Proposition 5 


Assume (5) and (6) hold and that mem- 
bers detected shirking in the centralized 
regime are permanently expelled. Then if 
the idiosyncratic uncertainty (1 — p) is 
small, there is an equilibrium in the cen- 
tralized regime where every low-ability 
member always shirks and every high- 
ability member always participates. Fur- 
ther, the ex ante payoffs in this equilib- 
rium to every member can be explicitly 
calculated. 


Note that with small uncertainties 
(1 — p) in the contribution of a 
participating member, a given high- 
ability member may accidentally generate 
a low contribution and be expelled per- 
manently with probability q(1 — p).*5 
Thus the expected payoff of a high-ability 
member is lower than in a world of no 
uncertainty or error. However, what is of 
interest is this payoff relative to the best 
members can expect from a decentralized 
trigger strategy regime. 

In a numerical example we have com- 
puted the best payoffs players can expect 
in the decentralized structure when the 
chance of an idiosyncratic disturbance is 
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Table 1. Performance of the Decentralized Regime 


under Imperfect Monitoring 

Expected - Expected 

Punishment Payoff, - Payoff, 
Group Cutoff Shortfall Period Probability High Low 

Size (C,) Allowed (Ta) of Collapse Ability Ability 
25 24 1 2 .026 4,552 3,793 
50 48 2 S5 .014 4,522 3,768 
75 72 3 20 .007 4,506 3,755 
100 97 3 7 .018 4,374 3,645 
125 122 3 4 .037 4,258 3,549 
150 146 4 11 .018 4,277 3,564 
175 171 4 6 .032 4,185 3,487 
200 195 5 20 .016 4,218 3,515 
225 220 5 10 .027 4,110 3,425 
250 245 5 7 041 3,982 3,318 
275 269 6 19 .022, 4,062, 3,385 
300 294 6 11 .033 3,952 3,294 
325 319 6 8 .047 3,832 3,193 

350 343 7 21 026 3,931 3,2764 
375 ` 368 7 12 .037 3,839 3,199 
400 393 7 9 .050 3,721 3,101 
425 417 8 26 .029 3,818 3,181 
450 442 8 15 .039 3,707 3,089 
475 467 8 11 .052 3,596 2,996 
500 491 9 49 .031 3,717 3,099 
1,000 986 14 22 .082 2,848 2,373 

1,500 not sustainable 


one in a hundred. In Table 1 we show 
how the decentralized structure performs 
in groups ranging from 25 to 1,500.1 
The table reveals two important pat- 
terns. The first was anticipated: the larger 
the group, the smaller both average pay- 
offs tend to be. There are some minor 
exceptions, but the overall decline is clear. 
For example, in a group of 1,000 the pay- 
off of a high-ability member is 62% of the 
payoff’s value in a group of 25. The cen- 
tralized structure—which is insensitive to 
size—gives high-ability members a payoff 
of 4,289, thus beating the trigger strategy 
regime in groups of 125 or more. The 
deterioration of the decentralized struc- 
ture is due to the increasing fragility of 
decentralized cooperation; other things 
being equal, the larger the group the big- 
ger the chance that an idiosyncratic dis- 
turbance will drive the group’s perform- 
ance below the cutoff. Thus in an organi- 
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zation of 1,000, there is in every period 
more than an 8% chance of an accidental 
breakdown of cooperation, compared 
with less than a 3% chance in the smallest 
group. And this occurs even though the 
large group reduces its fragility by tolerat- 
ing larger shortfalls in performance, C,, 
being 14 below maximum performance 
when n = 1,000 but only one below the 
maximum in the smallest group. 

One might wonder whether the in- 
stability problem can be further amelio- 
rated by lowering the cutoff levels even 
more than reported here. This, however, 
will not work, since doing so makes the 
group too likely to achieve the target level 
even if the n'* player deliberately shirks. 
Thus, cutoff levels smaller than Table 1’s 
do not provide adequate effort incentives. 
Thus the decentralized structure faces a 
trade-off between increasing its stability 
and maintaining incentives for participa- 
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tion. Reducing the cutoff level enhances 
stability but it. also eventually makes 
individuals too. dispensable, . destroying 
participation incentives. 

Naturally, if the monitoring uncertain- 
ties are less pronounced (7 closer to 1), the 
_ decentralized regime is less unstable and 
. its performance degrades less quickly as 
size increases. Nevertheless, the qualita- 
tive pattern remains the same: even if the 
chance of a disturbance is only one in a 
_ thousand, size impairs performance. (The 
authors will provide a printout of results 
. for the case of p = 0.999 upon request.) 

Thus even in this nearly deterministic set- 
ting the centralized institution beats the 
trigger regime in moderately large groups, 
‘in ‘particular those over two thousand 
members. As conjectured, the centralized 


regime is superior in large organizations. . 


The table's second important pattern is 
indicated by its last column. By doing cal- 
culations for every possible cutoff level, 
we found that no {C,,, T,,} pair supports 
cooperation in a group of 1,500 members 
when p = 0.99. This result generalizes. 


Proposition 6 


Given the level of uncertainty (1 — p) 
in individual contributions corresponding 


to maximum effort, there ts a critical ` 


group size nt above which there’ is no 
cooperative trigger strategy equilibrium. 


"This result is relatively intuitive. The 
- equilibrium of the decentralized regime 


that if n — 1 members cooperate, ` 


it must be sufficiently likely that the nth 
member will be pivotal, that is, without 
his or her contribution, the group's per- 
formance will fall below the cutoff. The 
probability that the n* member is pivotal 
is just the probability that the rest of the 
organization generates an output of C, — 
1. Because the binomial distribution flat- 
tens out for large numbers of trials, this 
probability falls arbitrarily close to zero 


- for sufficiently large n. Hence the likeli- | 
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hood that any individual will be pivotal 
becomes vanishingly small in very large 
groups, and the decentralized regime can 
no longer sustain cooperation.4 

Note that this upper-bound nt on the 
feasible size of groups is quite distinct 
from the bound of n* described in the pre- 
vious section. The former arises from the 
probabilistic character of conditional 
cooperation under uncertainty. The lat- 
ter, which simply expresses the relative 
benefits of defecting now versus the costs 
of foregoing future cooperation, holds 
under the deterministic conditions of per- 
fect monitoring and has no probabilistic 
content. Indeed, under the parametric 
conditions of Table 1, n* equals infinity— 
and hence is not’a binding constraint— 


. whereas nf does limit the feasible size of 


groups.?? 
Federal Structures 

In the previous section we have seen 
that in the presence of even small uncer- 
tainties or perceptual errors, both the 
purely decentralized and centralized solu- 
tions to the collective action problem may 
exhibit drawbacks. The decentralized 
structure based on trigger strategies col- . 
lapses too often; the centralized regime 
may tolerate some free riders. When this 
happens, one naturally wishes to explore 
alternative institutional forms that might 
perform better.. In particular, are there. 


alternatives that are more stable: than the 
_ trigger strategy regime, as well as less bur- 


dened by free riding.than the centralized 
one? - 

The instability so characteristic of the - 
trigger strategy structure is rather similar 
to the kinds of instability problems: dis- 
cussed by Herbert Simon (1969): Simon 
argued that the ubiquity of uncontrollable 
disturbances skews the evolution of 
organizational structures toward those 
that localize the effects of such shocks. He 
hypothesized that hierarchic forms—in 
the sense of a nested structure of units 
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within units—provide the desired type of 
protection. So we now consider a hierar- 
chical or federated structure for the inter- 
est group. The group divides itself up into 
a number of local chapters; it also retains 
a central office. Instead of monitoring the 
performance of individuals, the central 
office monitors the collective performance 
of local chapters. To maintain compar- 
ability across organizational forms, we 
assume headquarters has the same moni- 
toring resources as in the fully centralized 
expulsion regime. Because it is monitoring 
fewer units—chapters instead of individu- 
als—the probability that any chapter will 
be observed is proportionately higher. For 
example, if the group has one hundred 
members, with q = 0.01 in the expulsion 
regime, then with 10 chapters, each one 
has a 0.1 chance of being observed. Thus 
we assume that in an n-sized group com- 
prising m local chapters with j = n/m 
members. in each chapter, the central 
office audits the performance of each 
chapter with probability jq.?° 
A number of variants of the decal 
structure are possible, depending on the 
nature of the collective good and the 
instruments of control available to the 
central office. We first describe a context 
where the collective good exhibits rival 
consumption or has the quality of a local 
public good. Thus if someone is sus- 


` pended from the organization, that per- 


son cannot enjoy the collective benefit for 
the relevant time period. (Consider, for 
example, a disbarred lawyer, or a union 
local denied strike funds by the national 
organization.) In this setting we will 
analyze a federal structure that uses both 
decentralized and centralized strategies: 
the former at the local intrachapter level 
and the latter between headquarters and 
individual chapters. Regarding the latter, 
the central office audits the performance 
of any chapter of size j with probability 
jq. If in any period this is observed to fall 
below the threshold level bj, all members 
of that chapter are suspended from the 


\ 
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organization in that period. In such a 
period these members get a payoff of. 
zero. If chapter performance is observed 
to be at the required level, each member 
receives the normal benefits of member- 
ship, b. In periods when a chapter's con- 
tribution is unobserved, the center treats 
those members exactly as it did the last 
time it monitored that chapter. Thus if at 
any date the chapter’s performance is 
found wanting, members are suspended 
until the next time headquarters observes 
their collective performance and verifies 
that it satisfies the required level. 

Within every chapter, members employ 
a decentralized trigger strategy. They 
start by cooperating—even the low- 
ability ones. But if at any date a chapter is 
found inadequate by headquarters and 
suspended, every member will shirk for 
the next T periods, thereafter returning to 
the strategy of conditional cooperation. 
Given the strategy of the central office, 
this chapter will remain suspended for the 
entire all-shirk phase because throughout 
this time it will contribute nothing. Even 
after the chapter’s noncooperative phase 
ends after T periods and it resumes con- 
tributing at level bj, it may remain sus- 
pended if it so happens that headquarters 
does not monitor its performance. The 
next proposition shows that if each chap- 
ter is of a certain minimum size, these trig- 
ger strategies form an equilibrium pattern 
of behavior. 


Proposition 7 


Assume that the interest group is fed- 
erated into m subgroups with j = n/m 
members in each subgroup and that the 
collective performance of each subgroup 
is monitored with probability jq every 
period. Suppose that the certral office 
uses the strategy of suspending all mem- 
bers of a subgroup in any period when its 
performance is observed to fall below bj, 
until the next time it discovers the sub- 
group's performance is equal to the 
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desired level bj. In all other periods, each 
subgroup member obtains a benefit level 
b of the collective good. In this regime if 
each subgroup has a minimum size j given 
by the condition 


ERE E C1 
j oe G -Irz (7) 


and if the idiosyncratic uncertainty 
(1 — P) is small, there exists an equilib- 
rium where each member of the subgroup 
chooses the following trigger strategy: 
participate (i.e., p = p) at date 1 and 
thereafter unless at date t the center sus- 
pends the subgroup for inadequate per- 
formance, in which case shirk for the next 
T periods. The expected payoff to each 
member from this equilibrium can be 
explicitly calculated. 


In contrast to the purely centralized 
regime based on monitoring individuals, 
the federal regime is beset by no free 
riding. In this nested structure, all mem- 
bers participate in cooperative periods 
because a failure in individual perform- 
ance causes the chapter's performance to 
fail, thus inviting punishment with prob- 
ability ją. In contrast, an individual's 
failure in the centralized regime invites 
punishment with the lower probability q. 
Even though punishment in the federal 
regime is a temporary suspension rather 
than permanent expulsion, if jq is large 
enough the federal structure provides bet- 
ter participation incentives than the cen- 
tralized regime. This translates to a condi- 
tion that, given q, the size j of the sub- 
chapter must be large enough—which is 
expressed by (7) 

While the federal: structure’s use of 
decentralized trigger strategies eliminates 
free riding, it does not create the degree of 
instability characteristic of a purely dec- 
centralized (unfederated) structure 
because in the federated structure the trig- 
ger strategies are only used locally, within 
chapters. This contains the instability 
arising from uncontrolled disturbances or 


monitoring errors and does not threaten 
members of other chapters.. Thus the 
overall organization is protected from 
local shocks. Given that decentralized 
strategies generate more instability, the 
larger the relevant group, it is clear that 
each chapter must not be too large if a 
federated structure is to outdo the un- 
federated one. This contrasts with the 
requirement of (7) that to prevent free 
riding each chapter not be too small. 

Hence we must check the feasibility of 
federated structures. Are there chapters 
small enough so that the nested organiza- 
tion is significantly more stable than the 
purely decentralized structure but large 
enough to ensure there is less free riding 
than in the purely centralized system? In 
the example considered in the previous 
section, condition (7) requires each 
chapter to have at least 3 members. Even 
if we consider chapters with 10 members 
each, a typical member obtains expected 
payoff (4,514.5 — 9.1c,) from the federal 
structure that exceeds the payoff to high- 
ability members in the centralized regime. 
Thus, in this example, whenever the 
group is large enough for the centralized 
organization to yield higher payoffs than 
the purely decentralized regime, the 
federal structure dominates them both.?1 
However, this should not be taken to 
mean that some federated structure in- 
variably dominates the two unfederated 
regimes. For instance, if monitoring in the 
centralized system is good enough, it may 
not be burdened by any free riding at all. 
In that case it could dominate any feder- 
ated institution of the type discussed so 
far by reducing the risk of being sus- 
pended or expelled by the center. The 
point is that if the centralized structure is 
characterized by free riding. (which it will 
with sufficient dispersion in private costs 
of participation), then a federated form 
can improve on it, as well as on the purely 
decentralized structure if the overall 
group is large. 

So far we have discussed the context of 
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a local public good that members can be 
temporarily suspended from enjoying. 
However, many interest groups such as 
lobbies typically cannot bar shirking 


members from enjoying the benefits of a 


piece of legislation they help pass. In such 
circumstances interest groups may still be 
able to punish members selectively if they 
have additional instruments of control 
like those Olson argued were important in 
solving collective action problems in large 
groups. A previous version of this paper 
describes variants of the federal structure 
that can be employed in this case (Bendor 
and Mookherjee 1985, prop. 7). i 
Finally, we wish to point out that other 
variants of the federal institution may be 
useful in different contexts. The structure 
described in proposition 7 uses centralized 
monitoring and punishments of subunits, 
along with decentralized strategies within 
chapters. It thus relies on centralized 
authority to enforce punishments. Alter- 
natively, Russell Hardin has suggested 
that large groups without any internal 
authority structure at all may be able to 
resolve collective action dilemmas by 
using a federated structure (1982, 184). He 
argues that despite the absence of a cen- 
tral authority, subunits may be able to 
regulate themselves via decentralized 
strategies. Such self-regulation could arise 
if there were multiple activities going on 
simultaneously in each chapter. For 
instance, -the existence of. subunits in- 
evitably promotes social interaction 
among members so that task-oriented and 
social activities coexist. Hardin argues 
this enables local chapters to -regulate 
themselves for two reasons. First, multi- 
ple activities provide everyone with 
multiple opportunities for judging the 
character and preferences of peers. The 
significance of maintaining a good reputa- 
tion is thus enhanced. If a colleague plays 
dirty in one setting, one might suspect 
that person of free riding in another. 
Second, multiple games imply multiple 
instruments of control. Even if the group’s 
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instrumental actions are aimed at securing 
a pure public good that cannot be denied 
to free riders, the social activities provide 
potential sanctions that can be adjusted to 
a fine tolerance.?? 

We now formalize the second idea—the 
presence of multiple instruments created 
by multiple overlapping activities—to 
show how a federated structure relying on 
decentralized strategies alone can over- 
come collective-action problems. Assume 
that members interact (1) globally by con- 
tributing to the organization as a whole 
and (2) locally by participating in social 
activities with people in the same chapter. 
Both global and local games are subject to 
a prisoner’s dilemma.?? A member k of 
subgroup g must choose p; and ep, con- 
tributions to global and local activities 
respectively. As before, the global collec- 
tive good is subject to monitoring uncer- 
tainties. The local activities are, however, 
perfectly observed—a simplifying 
assumption that is quite inessential. Thus 
while p; has to be chosen between 0 and 
P, ex can be chosen between 0 and 1. The 
utility of member k in any period is then 


ta 2S 
Ur=" EEn 
gl il, 
+ FE — ck(Prk + ex), (8) 


8 
where 


b >c, p and 6 >ck> z (9) 


and I, denotes the set of members of chap- 
ter g. 


Proposition 8 
Assume (8) and (9) hold and also that 


5(8 — ci) > (c: a by + (aà = Eao 


Then if (I — P) is small, there exists an 
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equilibrium with the following properties: 
1) all members always choose global par- 
ticipation p; and 2) local participation is 
maximal (e; = 1) unless at the previous 
date either the chapter's collective con- 
tribution to the global organization or the 
scale of local social activity fell below bj, 
in which case e; = 0. 


Here inadequate subgroup performance 
is discouraged by the threat of defection 
in the local game. Members never defect 
on their contributions to the global 
organization, thus stabilizing the latter. 
Condition (10) describes what is required 
for this to be an equilibrium: the short- 
term benefits from shirking in both global 
and local activities must be outweighed 
by the prospect of a collapse of local 
cooperation in the next period. The exis- 
tence of overlapping local benefits and the 
prospect of a breakdown of cooperation 
in these games provide an alternative to 
the selective punishments administered by 
a center in the previous regime of propo- 
sition 7,74 

However, we must emphasize that this 
method of providing incentives to con- 
tribute to the global cause is vulnerable to 
local collusion. A chapter can profitably 
free ride on other subgroups’ contribu- 
tions to the global organization, simul- 
taneously cooperating on local activities. 
Such forms of local collusion are especial- 
ly likely in large organizations where local 
units are alienated from the rest.?> While 
the foregoing analysis upholds Hardin’s 
point that it is possible for very large 
groups to organize collective action in a 


completely decentralized’ fashion in the 


presence of overlapping local interac- 
tions, the prospect of local collusion may 
also explain why most examples of.such 
forms of collective activity are of mass 
movements wherein individuals strongly 
identify with the main cause, thus reduc- 
ing the chance of local collusion. 
Naturally, other chapters can try to 
deter collusion in a particular chapter. But 
they must tread carefully. If they threat- 
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ened to withdraw their own contribu- 
tions, then in effect they would have 
returned to the completely decentralized 
regime, whose drawbacks we know well. 
Alternatively, the other chapters could 
selectively sanction the deviant subgroup, 
thereby returning to the dual institution 
of proposition 7. We believe that large 
groups that initially rely on completely 
decentralized, self-regulating subunits will 
either work their way toward dual 
regimes or will suffer pronounced in- 
stability as the subunits withdraw effort 
in retaliation for real or perceived 


shirking. 


Conclusions and Implications 


Since Hobbes, problems of collective 
action have fascinated and troubled polit- 
ical scientists. In the main, this interest 
has resulted in a concentration on two 
polar solutions: cooperation sustained by 
decentralized strategies of reciprocity 
(anarchy) and cooperation enforced by 
central authority (the state). These alter- 
natives certainly merit our attention. 
They do not, however, exhaust the set of 
institutional forms that can ameliorate 
problems of collective action. We believe 
that this focusing on the polar pair of 
completely decentralized and completely 
centralized solutions has led us to over- 
look an important class of organizational 
forms: nested structures that combine 
strategies of conditional cooperation at 
local levels and strategies of selective 
incentives at the global level. 

This class is not the pipe dream of insti- 
tutional designers; it already exists. In 
fact, it is a robust empirical regularity. 
Several generations of researchers in 
industrial sociology and organizational 
behavior have concluded that every for- 
mal organization is laced with networks 
of informal exchange and reciprocity.” 
Even in the tightly controlled settings 
of prisons, decentralized strategies of 
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conditional cooperation appear spon- 
taneously.?” 

Yet their scope is limited. Reciprocity 
strategies are generally confined to the 
small numbers case: a small work unit, a 
legislative faction, a union local. Typical- 
ly, a formal structure involving central- 
ized means of eliciting and enforcing 
cooperation links the small subunits. 
This, too, is a robust empirical pattern 
(Meyer 1972; Starbuck 1965). 

Of course, local strategies do not 


always reinforce global ones. Often they ` 


conflict. Industrial sociology is filled with 
case studies of how work groups infor- 
mally collude against the headquarters of 
a firm, and there are numerous accounts 
of similar “departmentalitis” in the Soviet 
bureaucracy (Granick 1959). Therefore, it 
would be patently false to claim that the 
mere existence of dual strategies indicates 
that a group has solved its problems of 
collective action. Instead, our point is that 
to the extent that a large organization has 
ameliorated these problems, it may well 
have done so via a nested structure in 
which formal centralized strategies and 
informal decentralized ones reinforce each 
other. Further, this nesting is particular- 
ly important when inferential problems 
make the decentralized strategies de- 
stabilizing. 

Conversely, when such federated sys- 
tems are infeasible, Olson’s conclusions 
reappear in a dynamic and probabilistic 
form. In large nonfederated groups that 
rely on decentralized strategies, coopera- 
tion is fragile at best. Iterated encounters 
raise the possibility of cooperation; given 
imperfect observation, iteration also im- 
plies repeated breakdowns. And in very 
large groups decentralized cooperation 
cannot be sustained at all. 

Empirically, of course, nested struc- 
tures are the rule. Among interest groups, 
it is virtually impossible to find a single 
one of any substantial size that does not 
exhibit a “Chinese box” form. Trade 
associations are built out of firms, them- 
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selves hierarchic systems; the American 
Medical Association has well-organized 
state associations; the AFL-CIO is nested 
many layers deep, with member unions 
organized into locals.?4 

Hierarchic structures are ubiquitous for 
many reasons. Clustering by subunits 
makes it easier for newcomers—especially 
new leaders—to understand an organiza- 
tion, thus easing problems of bounded 
rationality. The hierarchical decomposi- 
tion of problems takes advantage of 
knowledge dispersed throughout an 
organization and economizes on com- 
munication and other information- 
processing tasks (Geanokopolos and Mil- 
grom 1984; March and Simon 1958). It 
reduces transaction costs of intraorgani- 
zational bargaining, and, as we have 
emphasized here, it localizes the effects of 
exogenous shocks (Simon 1969). The 
nested structure of large organizations 
may well be overdetermined. Regardless 
of the cause, large interest groups and 
other organizations will almost always 
have federal structures. The smallest sub- 
units provide a natural breeding ground 
for decentralized conditional cooperation. 
This suggests that the real choice is not 
between anarchy and the state but be- 
tween different forms of dual control. 


Limitations 


We see three significant limitations of 
our models. First, all of our results depend 
on the “shadow of the future” looming 
large enough. This has a subjective and an 
objective component. Subjectively, the 
members of a group must not discount the 
future too heavily, as we have often 
noted. Objectively, there must not be too 
much turnover in the organization. We 
have finessed the objective component by 
assuming that no one voluntarily leaves 
the group, no one dies, no one emigrates. 
How far cooperation will fall once these 
assumptions are relaxed is an interesting 
question. As is common in most repeated 
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play models with farseeing strategic 
actors, it seems likely that it will be hard 
to prevent members near retirement from 
free riding. However, since most interest 
groups are composed of several overlap- 
ping generations, free riding by senior 
members need not lead to organizational 
collapse. Indeed, a pattern of contributing 
a lot when young and free riding when old 
may be an implicit social contract that is a 
Nash equilibrium (Cremer 1986). 

Second, in the expulsion and federal 
regimes we have not explicitly modelled 
the behavior of the group's headquarters. 
The central office never shirks its duty; it 
always expels people when it discovers 
free riding. Moreover, headquarters never 
exceeds its duty either. Abuse of power 
never occurs; headquarters never manipu- 
lates the rest of the group for its own 
ends. Michels’s “iron law of oligarchy” 
has been assumed away. 

It would be interesting to relax these 
assumptions by modelling a repeated 
game between leaders and ordinary mem- 
bers. This game itself may be an iterated 
n-person prisoner’s dilemma. Both sides 
might be better off abiding by the terms of 
a deal than if they both defect, but each 
side may do better still by defecting while 
the other side cooperates (e.g., the leaders 
by enjoying the perquisites of office while 
neglecting their duties). 

The third limitation is perhaps the most 
important. Game-theoretical models such 
. as ours can explain why certain patterns 
persist; they do not explain how they 
arise. The emergence of cooperation is a 
hard problem—one that. may require 
other methods of analysis.*° Of course, 
when there is only one Nash equilibrium 
in a repeated game, one might predict that 
will be the limiting outcome of many of 
the adjustment paths. To use the vivid 
language of Markov processes, such an 
outcome is an absorbing state. Once the 
system gets there, it stays there. And, in 
all likelihood, it will get there eventually. 

However, in most repeated games there 


are multiple equilibria, often an embar- 
rassment of riches. This is so for the iter- 
ated prisoner’s dilemma. Consequently, 
an interest group may grope its way 
toward a cooperative equilibrium, sus- 
tained by intricate institutional forms 
wherein global incucements complement 
local reciprocity, or it may grope toward 
the “social trap” (Cross and Guyer 1980) 
of minimal cooperation, in which every- 
one could be better off but in which the 
prevailing codes rob every individual of 
reasons to exert any effort. Which history 
unfolds may depend on idiosyncratic 
events, for example, an unlucky early 
defeat that creates widespread suspicion 
of shirking. Consequently, explaining 
why patterns persist may be more amen- 
able to theoretical analysis than may 
explaining how they arose. 

We suspect, however, that this issue of 
dynamics strengthens one of our conclu- 
sions: the purely decentralized regime is 
even less viable than we have suggested. 
A group that is trying to move toward a 


- common strategy of conditional coopera- 
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tion faces formidakle coordination prob- 
lems. During the disequilibrium of trial- 
and-error adjustments, members use 
different . cutoff levels and punishment 
periods of varying length. The resulting 
potential for confusion, for mispercep- 
tions that slow down the convergence _ 
towards an equilibrium institution, would 
be enormous. Indeed, an explicit exam- 
ination of. evolutionary paths may well 
reveal that nested structures, building as 
they do on “stable subassemblies” (Simon 
1969), are even more important than our 
equilibrium analysis indicates. 


Appendix 
Proof of Propositian 1 
To prove the first part, we show that if 
conditions (3) and (4) in the text are satis- 


fied, then at any stage of the game the 
postulated trigger strategy is an optimal 
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response for any given member / to the 
use of the same strategy by all other 
players. Within any punishment - phase, 
choice of contribution affects the decision 
of no other player in the future, so it is 
optimal for i to choose p; = 0. Outside 
_ punishment phases, the most i can obtain 


for the remainder of the game at any ` 


given date by defecting is . 
(b-c) 
b(1- 3 EUNTES 


since the remaining (n — 1) eee are 
choosing to cooperate at t, but coopera- 
tion will break down in periods (t + 1) to 
(t + T) and then start again from (t + T 


(A1) 


+ 1) onwards. By not defecting at t, i's 


payoff from the remainder of the game is 


(b — c) 

(1 — 8)’ 
which is greater than (A1) by virtue of (3). 
That there exists an integer T satisfying 
(3) is guaranteed by (4). 

To prove the second part of the propo- 


sition, note that the worst equilibrium 


` ‘from any member's point of view is the 
one where everyone defects perpetually as 
` this gives each member a min/max pay- 
off of zero. Hence, using results in Abreu 


(1982), perpetual cooperation can be sup- . 
brium outcome if and | 
-only if unilateral shirking by single mem- 


ported as an equili 


bers is not worthwhile to them, provided 
such deviations are followed by the group 
reverting to the all-defect equilibrium. 
Equation (4) is a necessary and sufficient 
condition for this and identifies the 
critical group size relative to 6: 


b-b. 
c 





n*(6) = 


and œ otherwise. Q.E.D. 


Proof of Proposition 2 


Consider a low-ability member who 
obtains a discounted payoff 
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(A2) ° 


{1 — f) 
1 — 4(1 — q) 
in the postulated equilibrium. Given the 
strategies of the other members, a uni- 
lateral switch by this member to a cooper- 
ative action in any period (followed: by 


reversion to the postulated strategy) will 
lead to a discounted payoff of {&(1 — f + 


V, = 


‘1/n) — cy + 5V;} instead of V;, and the 
. condition 


a 1 — 
D 1 8 + qô + qéntl 4 


1— ô+ qô 
Py, 


implies this will be inpseeabis Since in 
discounted dynamic programming strate- 
gies that are unimprovable in one step are 
optimal (Whittle 1982), this shows that 
low-ability members are playing an 
optimal strategy. Similarly a Ahigh-ability 
member is choosing an optimal response, 
as such a member obtains discounted 
payoff ` ` 


K1-f)-—a 
1-6 — 
in this equilibrium, and this exceeds what 


he would obtain by shirking once, that is, 
b(1 — f — 1/n) + (1 — q)8V2, if 


Eri trae * 
oasa Iara K ] 


2h 


V, = 


Q.E.D. 
Proof of eee 3 


As before, it suffices to show that in 
any normal period it is optimal for any 
member i to choose P, given the strategies 
of other members. The stationary policy 
pi yields i an ex ante utility of 


Vi(p;) 


ba - imp + yn: -ap . 
“IZ ôpp”-1 —_ (1 —_ pp"! 671 
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since the probability of triggering off a 
defection phase is (1 '— pp”). Let 
S(p;, p, T) denote the derivative of V;. 
Then as p goes to 1 and T to œ, § con- 
verges pointwise to the function 


ôb (1 — 1/n) + (b/n — cı) 
(1 — dp;)? 


which is positive for all p;, by virtue of 
(4). Since the convergence is also uniform, 
there exists e > 0 and integer T such that 
whenever 0 <1 — P <eandT>T,p 
maximizes V;. Q.E.D. 


Proof of Proposition 4 


Given a cutoff level C and length T of 
noncooperative phases, the value func- 
tion for member i in a cooperative period 
—given that all other members are pursu- 
ing the trigger strategy corresponding to 
(C, T)—is 


Vien C1) = b(1—*)p 


b 
*(,7 4) 
+ ô {5,(p;,, C)V;(B; C, T) 
+ [1 — S,(p;, CE] 6 Vi; C, D} 


where S;,(p;, C) is the probability that col- 
lective output of the group—when (n — 
1) members are choosing p, and the 
remaining member is choosing p;— will 
achieve at least the cutoff level C. Clearly, 


S\(p;, C) = Prob[Bi(n — 1, p) > C] 
+ p; Prob[Bi(n — 1, p) = C — 1] 


if Bi(n, p) denotes a binomial random 
variable corresponding to n trials with 
success probability p, and 


V;®; C, T) 


(b — ci) P 


Iai — 61 — 67) Prob[Bi(n, p) > Cl 
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Hence for (C, T) to provide adequate 
effort incentives. it is necessary that 
Vi(p;; C, T) is increasing in p;, that is 
(C, T) must satisfy the condition 


(È - «)+ 30-8) WE: C, T) 


: Prob[Bi(n — 1, p) = C — 1] >0, 


and any such “feasible” pair gives rise to 
expected payoff V;(p; C, T) for member 
with participation cost c;. Part (a) of the 
result follows from the fact that 
VØ; C, T) is always decreasing in C, 
while Prob[Bi(n — 1, p) = C — 1] is 
decreasing in C as long as C > np + 1. 
Part (b) of the result follows from the fact 
that 6 < 1 implies that (1 — 67) 
V;(p; C, T) is increasing in T, while 
VØ; C, T) is decreasing in T. Q.E.D. 


Proposition 5: 
Payoff Calculations and Proof 


In this equilibrium a high-ability player 
attains ex ante expected pate (at the 
initial date) of 


(b — c2).P 
1— [1 — q(1 — p)) 


5 bpf 
1 — 8&1 — ql — p))- 
1-—p , RI-f}{1-a{1 — (1 — p)]} 
limp -pe — ai a — qa — py 
(A3) 
where 
d =1 — q(1 — fp). 
At date 1 the expected number of low- 


ability members in the group at the end of 
date t is 


a 

E(m,) 0-A 

{(1 — B)q — dtt+1 + dt[1 — q(1 — pl} 
(A4) 


Proof. That any low-abiliy member will 
choose p; = 0 always follows from an 
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argument similar to that used in proposi- 
tion 2. For a high-ability member, it suf- 
fices to guarantee that p close enough to 1 
implies that the expected number of low- 
ability members at any date and following 
any history does not exceed its value at 
date 1, that is, n(1 — f). This is shown in 
Mookherjee (1984). So we simply need to 
verify (A3) and (A4). 

Given m,_; low-ability members at the 
end of (t — 1), that is, (n — m,_) high- 
ability members at the beginning of t, the 
expected number of low-ability members 
at the end of t is 


E(m,|m,—1) = m- — qm:—1 
+ gf, + (n — m_1)(1 — Daf 
= dm,-; + n(1 — p)af, {A5) 


since the expected number of low-ability 
members expelled at t is qm,—ı and of 
high-ability members is (n — m1) 
(1 — p)q, while fraction f of all incomers 
are low-ability. (A5) implies that 


E(m, |m-p) = d¥my_, 

+ ni —p)gflt+d+...+d*-) 
S0 
E(m,) = E(m,|mo = nf) 

= ia — Pq — dees 

+ dt [1 — q(1 — P) 


which is (A4). The expected utility for a 
high-ability player at date t when viewed 
from date 1 is 


b 
nit — Elm) — cz] P, 
so the long-run expected utility is 


œw 


E tt {1 — q(l — P} 
1 


įm 


if Pin — Em) — al Ja (As) 
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since the effective discount must incor- 
porate the probability q(1 — p) of a high- 
ability player's being expelled at any date. 
Using (A4) reduces (A6) to (A3). Q.E.D. 


Proof of Proposition 6 


Using the result in part (b) of proposi- 
tion 4, it suffices to show that for given p 
there does not exist in sufficiently large 
groups any cutoff level that provides 
members with effort incentives (in normal 
periods) in conjunction with infinitely 
long punishment phases. It is easily veri- 


fied that low-ability players will cooper- 


ate in normal periods, given any cutoff C 
and length of punishment phases T = œ, 
if and only if 


Prob[Bi(n — 1, p) = C — 1] 
Cc, — b/n 
5. 


Since the binomial distribution has the 
pro that for given p, the modal prob- 
ability is of order 1/./n for large n, it fol- 
lows for sufficiently large n that 


Prob[Bi(n — 1, p) = C — 1] 


> 





—b 
<a 5 for all possible values of C, 


which establishes the result. Q.E.D. 





Proposition 7 (Dual Regime: 
Payoff Calculations and Proof 


In this equilibrium, member i obtains ex 
ante expected utility 


{b(1 — jq(1 — pi) — a} p + ôT+ D, 
1 — 6 {1 — jq(l — pi} — 87 *2D, 
(A7) 
where 
D, = jqQ — p’) 
(bjqp! — ci) P 
1 — ô(1 — ją) — 67+ jq(1 — pi)’ 
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a — pi) BI 
1 = 81 ~ ją) = BT Yq(1 — p) 


` Proof. Define an abnormal period to be 
any one of the T periods following an 
` observation that the subgroup’s perform- 
ance was less than bj. Then future strate- 
gies of all members are unaffected by per- 
formance in such periods, 
‘ optimal for each to choose p;. = 0 non- 
cooperatively.. 
Define a normal period t as one where 
at (t — 1) the subgroup was not punished 


D, = 


by the center (i.e., when performance was ` 


last monitored it was bj, or it was never 
monitored before). Finally, define a semi- 
normal period as one following .a se- 
quence of T abnormal periods since com- 
pletion of which the subgroup has not 


been monitored. Clearly, ` seminormal: 


. periods arise with positive probability if 

ja < 1and T is finite. In such periods the 
center will end the punishment only if per- 
formance is monitored and found ade- 


-quate.. Seminormal differ from normal . 


‘ periods in.two ways. If performance is 


: unobserved (a) the subgroup is punished 
that-period and (b) the following period . 


‘will be seminormal rather than normal. 
‘Nevertheless we show. below that when 
(7) holds, if p is close to 1 and T is large 
enough, then in both normal and semi- 
normal periods every member will chose 
- P given tl that.all others are doing likewise. 
Let V^ and V?.denote the-expected util- 


ity of i for the remainder of the game from 


t-onwards if it ‘happens to be normal .and 
seminormal respectively, Lien 


Ve = = pi [biqo! — c] 

+ ôf{(1 — ja)V, S + japp- VA 
+ jall = ppor} (A8) 
Vi" = Lani + (1 — ja)lbP — cipir 
-+ò {Gap + 1 ja) VN 


O Figs paPOT Viru} (A9) 
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making it - 


where p! ; and phy are strategies chosen at ¢ 
if it is seminormal and normal respec- 
tively. It suffices to show that postulated 
strategy pi = py = pis unimprovable, for 
p close to 1 and T to œ (see Whittle [1982, 
chap. 28]). Under. the postulated strategy 
VN. reduces to (A7) and VP reduces to 


D (bp! ją — c) P + èp iqD, 

1 — 61 = jall — 87 (1 -py TD, 

í i (A10) 
where ; l 
p, =e = + p (big! — a) 

r= 81 — jg — pA 
— _f2q? pil — pi) 
“1 = 81 — jal — p’) 
Letting VS and ỌN denote VS and VN . 
ven ‘by replacing Via Vig and 


Varn by (A10), (A7), and (A10) respec- 
tively in (A8) and (A9), it can be checked 
t. : f ! S 


4 


avs _ avn ? 
oy, Opn 
and 


lim (E) -m-a 7 


p-1 
T=% 


+t bia =) + ba ia 


; which i is positive, given (7). Hence it is 


optimal to. choose pi and py equal to py 
equal to p, given that this strategy is to be 
followed in the future, if p-is sufficiently 


close to 1 and T to œ. Q.E.D. 
. Proof of Proposition 8 

(Completely Decentralized Federal 
Groups). 


Define a period to be uae (N) if both 
local collective activity and subgroup 
contribution to the global organization 
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were maximal in the previous period. 
Otherwise call a period abnormal (A). It 
is clear that given that all other members 
are following the postulated strategy, it is 
optimal for member i to choose ej = 0 in 
an abnormal period. ` 

Let (py, en) denote contributions in 
normal periods and p4 the contribution to 
the global organization in an abnormal 
period. Then 


. b 
VN (py, en) = P 


+ rat -1 + en) — c(en + py) 


- + dpi) py VN (py, en) 
+ 6(1 — pyp!—1) VA (pa), if en = 1; 


(1-1) 5 + pxl 


= dn — np + pnl 


+ Ey — 1 + en) — cen + pn) 


+ 6VA(p,), ife <1. (A11) 
: b = 
VA(p,) = niin —-1)p + pal — cipa 
+ dp!" Tp,VN (py, en) 


+ 8(1 — papi’) VA (p4). (A12) 


It is obvious from (A11) that ey is either 
0 or 1. Also if ey is O then the best py is 
also 0. Let VN and V4 denote (A11) and 
(A12) when their right-hand sides have 
VN(py, en) and VA(p,) replaced by 
VN(, 1) and VA(p) respectively. If then 
suffices to show that for p sufficiently 
close to 1, the following hold: 


pms VA 1). 
ao 1) > Vo, 0). a 
(a Pa = P maximizes VA (p4). 


To prove (a) and (c), note that 


37A (p) eD b 
ae 
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+ öp -VN (p, 1) 
which converges to 


- VA @)] 


(6) +B- a) (A13) 


as p converges to 1. (10) implies (A13) is 
positive. To prove (b), note that 


lim [VN(, 1) — VN(0,0)] = 88 — c) 


pl 


+(F-a)*(pr4), 


which is also positive by virtué of (10). ` 
Q.E.D. 
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1. Of course there are collective action problems 
where the situation is Jess stark, e.g., it may be 
worthwhile to contribute as long as a certain frac- 
tion of the group is doing so as well (Schelling 1978) 
or it may be worthwhile for a particularly large 
member to participate by himself if there are payoff 
asymmetries (Olson 1965, 45). 

2. For some corroborating evidence in the case 
of the two-person game, see Murnighan and Roth 
(1983). 

3. To be sure, dyadic ties may form very large 

networks: A deals with B, who EAIA A with C 
and so on. But in such circumstances each tie of 
reciprocity binds only two people. 
- 4, In fact, it is a bit stronger than Nash, for the 
strategies ensure that the threat of retaliation is 
credible, whereas some Nash equilibria require non- 
credible threats. Equilibria supported by credible 
threats are known as perfect equilibria (Selten 1975). 
All the equilibria presented in this paper can be 
shown to be perfect in Selten’s sense. 

3. As noted earlier, discounting the future com- 
pletely makes the game in effect a one-shot affair, 
and noncooperation becomes the only equilibrium 

strategy. 
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6. Specifically, 
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It is intuitively reasonable that the critical size 
increases in the benefit b and decreases in the cost c. 

7. This idea can be generalized to cover n dif- 
ferent levels of private costs (Mookherjee 1984), but 
because the qualitative insight is the same, we use 
the example of two types of members, For con- 
venience we refer to the two types as low- and high- 
ability, but there are many other reasons why the 
costs of cooperation vary across members. 

8. It may be possible to monitor and impose 
punishments on a decentralized basis (Axelrod 
1986), particularly in small homogeneous groups. 
Because we are interested in cooperation in large 
groups, we assume that this authority has been dele- 
gated to a central office. 

9. This assumption is made to ensure that the 
size of the group does not automatically dwindle as 
some members are expelled. It will be inessential in 
the present case where monitoring is perfect. It is, 
however, convenient in the context of imperfect 
monitoring, a case we shall soon consider. There it is 
also relatively inessential for large groups, provided 
the fraction of shirkers in the group ‘is not large. At 
any rate it is a realistic assumption for professional 
groups that can adjust entrance requirements ap- 
propriately to replace expelled members, For other 
interest groups the expulsion of some members 
should not affect group size materially in the long 
run, as new generations of young members join the 
group over time. 

10. Alternatively, this uncertainty may be inter- 
preted as the possibility that decision makers are not 
always perfectly raHonal—a fraction of the tme 
each member may make the mistake of choosing a 
suboptimal alternative. In the game-theoretical con- 
text this significant departure from the classical 

ion of complete rationality was pioneered 
by Selten (1975). f 

11. A previous version of this paper (Bendor and 
Mookherjee 1985) also considers the case of per- 
fectly correlated uncertainty. Our basic argument 
will, however, extend to imperfect correlation 
insofar as one can view such a case as a mixture of 
perfectly correlated and independent uncertainties. 

12. This assumption can also be weakened, i.e., 
free riding could with a small probability yield a 
positive contribution. Because this modification 
complicates the calculations while leaving our essen- 
tial results unchanged, we use the simpler assump- 
tion noted in the text. 7 

13. We are excluding from consideration trigger 
strategy equilibria that induce only high-ability 
members to work in cooperative periods, with low- 
ability members shirking always. Such an arrange- 
ment would be dominated by the centralized struc- 


ture since it would have the same amount of free 
riding and would be less stable as well. 

14. The chance of breakdown is given by the 
probability that a binomial random variable with n 
trials and p probability of success falls below the 
cutoff Cy. 

15. Note that this uncertainty may also capture 
mistakes that the monitor can make in assessing the 
contribution of any member, so our model does not 
depend on the assumption of a perfect monitor. 

16. To calculate the results ‘of Table 1, we set b = 
500, cı = 100, c2 = 20, and ô = 0.9. We then used a 
brute force algorithm to find the values of C, that 
would support an equilibrium for T, = œ. Next, 
using the second part of proposition 4, we searched 
for the smallest T, that would sustain a given Cp. 
Finally, for a given n, we selected the {C,,, Tą} pair 
that maximized expected payoffs to the members. 
Though proposition 4 does not include this property, 
it turned out that the lowest sustainable C, was 
always the best. 

17. Note that every time the shortfall increases, 
the punishment period T, rises as well. This more 
severe threat compensates for the less demanding 
performance standard in order to provide the 
required participation incentives. 

18. This proposition can easily be extended to the 
case of continuous output. For example, suppose 
that an individual’s contribution is a function of 
effort plus a normally distributed disturbance of 
mean zero. As before, disturbances are independent 
over time and across members. Since collective out- 
put is the sum of individual contributions, it, too, 
will be normally distributed, with a variance equal 
to the sum of the variances of the individual per- 
turbations. Hence once again the output distribution 
will flatten out in large groups, and for sufficiently 
large n, the chance that any member will be pivotal 
will fall arbitrarily close to zero. Thus, although in 
our model collective performance is discrete, the 
validity of proposition 6 does not rest on this 
assumption. 

19. At first glance proposition 6 may seem to 
contradict proposition 3’s claim about the existence 
of a cooperative equilibrium in a trigger strategy 
regime. However, proposition 3 asserted that for a 
fixed n, a trigger strategy equilibrium existed pro- 
vided the disturbance (1 — p) was sufficiently small. 
Proposition 6, on the other hand; holds the dis- 
turbance constant and varies n. 

20. This assumption of linear increases in the 
monitoring probability is convenient for computing 
the numerical examples. The qualitative pattern of 
results, however, really depends on the much 
weaker assumption that the probability a chapter 
will be monitored increases monotonically with its 
size. 
21. It should be emphasized that expected payoffs 
in both the centralized regime and the federated 
regime with fixed chapter size are independent of the 
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size of the overall organization. This is in contrast 
with the unfederated decentralized structure, which 
tends to perform more poorly for larger organi- 
zations. 

22. Of course industrial sociologists hive long 
recognized that informal social pressure is often 
brought to bear on those who a not pull their 
weight in instrumental activities. Hardin's contribu- 
tion is to set this in the context of the n-person 
repeated play of the prisoner's dilemma. 

23. The assumption that the local game is a 
prisoner's dilemma may not be satisfied if the inter- 
actions are purely social in nature. Yet the local 
games may still help regulate the global one. For 
example, suppose each member of a chapter faces a 
binary choice of being friendly {f} or unfriendly {u} 
to other members of the chapter. Because most peo- 
ple like to reciprocate social affect, there will be two 
Nash equilibria in the one-shot game, a benign one 
{f.f} and an ae totd one {u,u}. The existence of 
two equilibria Indicates this is not a prisoner's 
dilemma; nevertheless, these equilibria provide 
opportunities for punishing peers who shirk in the 
global game. Suppose n-1 players use the following 
twin strategies: (1) always contribute to the global 
cause; (2) locally, be friendly to everyone who 
works hard for the global benefit and ostracize free 
riders for T periods. (See Dawes, McTavish, and 
Shaklee [1977, 7] for some fascinating data on how 
experimental subjects spontaneously create such 
strategies.) For sufficiently big T, the nth player's 
best response may be to contribute to the global 
good and to uphold the local social code. Of course, 
as usual this would be only one perfect equilibrium. 
There probably are collusive equilibria wherein the 
local social code involves defecting from the global 
concern and punishing nondefection. 

24, One could generalize proposition 8 by alow- 
ing the monitoring of the local activities to be imper- 
fect and by permitting the costs of local participation 
to differ from those of contributions to the global 
good, as in (8). The equilibrium would remain essen- 
tiall 


y ; 
- 25. For some evidence on how easily subgroups 
develop out-group bias, see Kramer and Brewer 
(1984) and the references cited therein. 

26. The list of all relevant citations would be 
extremely long. See, for example, Crozier (1964); 
Dalton (1959); Gouldner (1954, 1960); Heclo (1977); 
Matthews (1960); Miller and Form (1964, 280-81); 
Moore (1951, 282-90); Roethlis' and Dickson 
(1939, 525); Sapolsky (1972, 122); Selznick (1949, 

` 251-52); Shils and Janowitz (1948); Simon, Smith- 
burg, and Thompson (1950, 87); Stouffer, Lums- 

, Williams, Jr., Smith, Janis, Star, 
Cottrell, Jr. (1949); Zaleznik (1956, 1965); and so on. 

27. This regularity is so pervasive that the ambi- 
tons of early organizational reformers such as 
Frederick Taylor to design organizations from top to 
bottom, to create systems unmarked by any infor- 


mal structure, are now recognized as utterly 
pe oa : 

. See Truman (1951, 112-29) for a description 
of one hierarchic structure of several important 
interest groups in the United States. More recently, 
see Knoke and Wood (1981, 37-41). 

29. Note that in our model the benefits of localiz- 
ing shocks can be obtained by creating only one 
level of subunits. Deeper nesting is unnecessary. 
Consequently, other considerations are required to 
explain the empirical prevalence of tall hierarchies. 

30. Axelrod’s simulations of the evolution of 
cooperation (1984) strongly suggest that computer 
simulations could be a very valuable tool for explor- 


ing ; 

31. Though their analyses were not game- 
theoretical, functionalists in sociology and anthro- 
pology have similarly argued that explaining the 
origins of institutions was a problem for historians 
rather than social scientists. See Stinchcombe (1968, 
105) for a lucid explication of this view. 
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INFLUENCES ON 
EXECUTIVE AND 
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BUDGETARY 
PRIORITIES, 
1955-1981 
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A reduced form equation system is used to analyze the influ- 
ence of economic, political, and institutional influences on the budgetary priorities of the 
executive branch and Congress during fiscal 1955-81. Three related issues are con- 
sidered: the extent to which political and macroeconomic factors affect priorities; the 
degree of interdependence among the components of the federal budget and between 
spending and revenues; and differences between the executive branch and Congress 
with respect to these issues. Both types of interdependence are present within both 
executive branch and congressional budgeting, although this interdependence is 
stronger within the executive branch. influence of economic conditions on 
budgetary outcomes is strong but varies considerably across spending categories. There 
is no evidence of a political business cycle. Political variables exert a modest influence on 
the budgetary outcomes examined; differences between Democratic and Republican 
budgetary policies, as well as differences in the budgetary priorities of different presiden- 
tial administrations, are small by comparison with the differences between executive and 


congressional policies. 


W. analyze and 


compare the budgetary priorities of the 
U.S. Congress and executive branch dur- 
ing a substantial portion of the postwar 
period in order to better understand the 
effects of the condition of the economy on 
these priorities. We measure budgetary 
priorities as the shares of gross national 
product accounted for by the major com- 
ponents of federal spending—defense, 
domestic controllable, and domestic un- 
controllable outlays—in the budgets 
emerging from the congressional and 
executive branch policy processes. We 
address three related issues: the extent to 
which political and macroeconomic fac- 
tors influence budgetary priorities; the 


extent of interdependence among budget- 
ary components and between spending 
and revenue; and the differences in these 
traits between the executive and congres- 
sional budgetary processes. 

An important feature of the analytic 
framework we develop is the integration 
of several groups of influences on federal 
spending that have been considered 
separately in previous work. While the 
annual federal budget represents an 
important statement of policy in many 
areas, extending from macroeconomic 
policy objectives to program-specific 
spending priorities, the empirical litera- 
ture on budgeting has rarely considered 
the full set of potential influences on 
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-budgetary outcomes. Such fragmentation 
“means that budgetary models. and 


theories; each of which incorporates a . 


subset of the multiplicity of goals embed- 
ded in the annual federal budget, often 
yield inconsistent or mutually contradic- 
_ tory results—models of , “political eco- 
nomics,” for example, reach conclusions 
that differ substantially from those of 
“incrementalists.” 


Our model allows for an empirical 


assessment of the relative influence on 
-~ budgetary outcomes. of fiscal pressures, 
political variables, economic fluctuations, 
program-specific spending pressures, and 
‘spending pressures in other programs. 


The nature of tradeoffs among competing. _ 


policy objectives is estimated statistically, 
rather than being assumed. Our analysis 


of budgetary outcomes is both disaggre- 


- gated, separately examining different 
components of the budget, and compre- 
hensive, since it includes most of the com- 
ponents of federal spending. The model 


also distinguishes between the budgetary 


decisions of the executive branch and . 


Congress, in contrast to much of the pre- 
vious literature. 


Fragmentation in the. 
Budgetary Literature 


. Inasmuch as the federal budget affects 


' policy in many different areas, scholars 


- have approached the analysis of budgets 
from varied. intellectual perspectives. The 
resulting heterogeneity means that in- 
dividual studies of budgetary processes 
and outcomes have been unable ta build 
on prior studies, while factors deemed 
central in some parts of the literature have 
been ignored in other work. Tests among 
com theories of budgeting have 
been hampered by this heterogeneity. . 
One major strand of the empirical 
literature has considered the sensitivity of 
macroeconomic policies to political influ- 
ences. While the literature in political 
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economics has been provocative, it has 
neglected several important aspects of the 
relationship between political variables 
and economic outcomes. Political econ- ` 
omy studies have rarely specified the 
policy instruments employed to manipu- 
late macroeconomic outcomes. Observed 
economic outcomes also have been widely 
assumed to be intended outcomes. Rather 


- than proposing a detailed theory of the 


formulation of policy goals and the imple- 
mentation of policies to realize these 
goals, scholars have endowed policy 
makers with remarkable powers of fore- 
casting and fiscal “fine tuning.”? i 

In addition to ignoring the link between 
outcomes and intentions, much of the 
literature on political economics has 
aggregated executive and legislative 
policy processes. -Policy outcomes have 
been described “as if” they resulted from 
the actions of a single actor,. usually 


assumed in the U.S. context to be the _ 
‘president.? Such aggregation of executive 


and congressional branches ignores the 
interplay of political and institutional fac- 
tors that determine budgetary outcomes. 
A number of works, for example, 
Niskanen (1971, 1975), Fiorina (1978), 
Shepsle (1983), and Kamlet and_ Mowery 
(1983, 1985a),* have suggested that the 
institutional. structure of Congress limits 


interdependence in budgetary decisions 
_ and supports spending growth, implicitly 
` contrasting congressional with executive 


budgetary behavior. Nonetheless, the em- 
pirical implications of these theoretical 
differences between executive and con- 
gressional budgetary incentives have rare- 
ly been examined. 

If the political. economy literature has 
neglected institutional structure and the 
policy process, the literature on the 
bureaucratic politics of budgeting, which 


. includes most of the incrementalist inter- 


pretations of budgeting, has. largely 
ignored traditional political influences. 
Within this literature, bureaucratic policy 


processes are governed by organizational 


aa 
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procedures and decision rules and display 
little sensitivity to higher-level political 
influences (Padgett 1981). 

The tradeoffs among competing policy 
objectives that are inherent in budgetary 
decision making also receive little atten- 
tion in the empirical literature. Some 
studies, for example, restrict their focus to 
total spending or the size of the deficit 
(e.g., Hicks 1984; Lowery and Berry 1983; 
and Pack 1985). These studies cannot pro- 
vide an explanation of spending patterns 
in specific program areas, however, nor 
are they able to incorporate the influence 
of programmatic priorities on total spend- 
ing. The omission is serious, because 
macroeconomic stabilization is but one of 
a number of influences on budgetary out- 
comes. Multiple policy objectives are pur- 
sued simultaneously through the budget; 
commitments to individual programs, for 
example, may restrict the freedom of con- 
gressional or executive branch policy 
makers to pursue economic policy goals. 
The few works incorporating tradeoffs 
` among competing policy objectives (e.g., 
Auten, Bozeman, and Cline 1984; 
Domke, Eichenberg, and Kelleher 1983; 
Fischer and Crecine 1981; and Russett 
1982) typically have assumed the nature 
of such tradeoffs (e.g., assuming that the 
budgetary process is purely top-down, 
with fiscal policy goals dominating pro- 
grammatic objectives), rather than esti- 
mating or testing such assumptions. 

Other studies, including most incre- 
mentalist and “arms race” models of 
defense spending, have assumed that the 
budgets of individual programs are inde- 
pendent.’ This research presupposes the 
budgetary process to be purely bottom- 
up; each agency’s budget is independent 
of spending pressures within other expen- 
diture categories, fiscal policy priorities, 
or high-level political and economic 
considerations. 

The analytic framework we propose 
acknowledges the wide range of objec- 
tives that may influence budgetary out- 
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comes and allows their relative impor- 
tance to be determined empirically, rather 
than by assumption. This analysis extends 
Fischer and Kamlet (1984) in several 
ways. We examine congressional as well 
as executive budgeting, consider the 
importance of. political and economic 
influences on budgetary outcomes in 
greater detail, and analyze uncontrollable 
and controllable domestic programs as 
separate budgetary components. The 
model provides a framework within 
which both the Competing Aspirations 
Levels Model (CALM) framework of 
Fischer and Kamlet (1984) and the 
broader literature on incrementalism and 
political economy can be situated. 


Modelling Budgetary Tradeoffs 


Interdependence in budgetary decision 
making refers to the extent to which 
budgetary outcomes in specific categories 
are sensitive to (1) pressures for growth in 
other programs and (2) fiscal policy pres- 
sures, as these latter influences are 
reflected in projected revenues and im- 
plied surplus or deficit levels. Consider 
the following general specification: 


D = falXa, Xo Xur Xr, CLUN (1a) 
C = fel(Xar Xo Xur Xr, D,U, T) (b) 
U = f, (Xa, Xo Xu. Xr, D, C, T) (c) 
T= fr(Xa, Xer Xu: Xr, D, C, u) (d) 
D+C+U+I=T (e) 


Within this system, D represents defense 
outlays for a given year, C is the level of 
controllable nondefense outlays, U is the 
level of uncontrollable nondefense out- 
lays (excluding interest payments), I is the 
level of interest payments, and T is the 
level of total outlays. The influences on 
the level of spending in each category 
include the amounts spent on other cate- 
gories. Exogenous, program-specific influ- 
ences are captured in the X4, X., and X, 
terms, respectively affecting defense, con- 
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trollable domestic, and uncontrollable 
spending. For example, last year’s defense 
budget, the perceived level of the Soviet 
military threat; and the level of armed 
conflict all may affect defense priorities. 
This model also incorporates macro- 
economic objectives and influences on 
total spending. These influences are cap- 


tured in the Xy term, which is a vector of © 


variables measuring various dimensions 
of macroeconomic goals and the eco- 
nomic environment. The Xr term includes 
the level of projected revenues and the 
state of the economy, both of which are 
hypothesized to affect fiscal policy objec- 
‘tives and therefore the desired level of 
total outlays. Xr also includes political 
influences, such as the party composition 
of Congress and the political affiliation of 
"the president. These aggregate political 
and economic influences may be included 
as well in one or more of the X,, Xa, or Xa 
vectors, reflecting the fact that they 
directly affect spending in a specific cate- 
gory. Changes in the level of unemploy- 
ment, for example, which are included in 
Xr, may affect uncontrollable spending 
directly, through the operation of such 
automatic stabilizers as unemployment 
payments and thus are also included in 
the X, vector of variables. 

Equations (1a)-(1d) are structural equa- 
tions modelling the influence of various 
factors on defense outlays, controllable 
domestic outlays, uncontrollable outlays, 


and total outlays, respectively. Equation - 


(le) is simply an accounting identity, 
indicating that total expenditures are by 
definition the sum of the individual 
expenditure components. Any model of 
budgetary decisions must be consistent 
with this accounting constraint. Equation 
system (1) is a system of. simultaneous, 
structural equations. Its reduced form 
representation is 


D = ha(Xa, Xo Xu: Xr) x . (2a) 


C = h: (Xa. Xe Xu, Xr) , 4 (b) 
U = hy (Xai Xo Xu, Xr) (c) 
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T = hy(Xa, Xo Xu, Xr) - (d) 
T=D+C+U+4I (e) 


The system represented by equations 
(2a)-(2e) can incorporate both program- 
specific and aggregate influences on 
budgetary priorities while at the same 
time testing for interdependence. The 
hypothesis that spending levels within dif- 
ferent budgetary categories are indepen- 
dent of one another assumes that equa- 
tions (2a)-(2e) are identical to the follow- 


ing system: 


D = ga(Xq) (3a) 
U = gu(Xu) (b) 
C = g.(Xe) (c) 
T=#D+U+C+I (d) 


In this formulation, defense budgets are 
formulated solely with reference to 
defense considerations; no influence is 


_ exerted by nondefense or fiscal priorities. 


Similarly, uncontrollable domestic and 
controllable domestic budgetary decisions 
are each made solely on the basis of 
parochial considerations and are not 
influenced by defense or fiscal priorities. 
Incrementalism is one example of such a 
model. In the pure incrementalist specifi- 
cation, gg, Zw and g, are linear and X4, 
X,, and X,, are simply prior-year budget 
allowances. In any independent process 
model, fiscal policy priorities (e.g., 
revenues) exert rio influence on budgetary 
allocations. Total expenditures are the 
sum of g4(Xq) + Zu (Xa) + ge(X) + 
The hypothesis of budgetary inter- 
dependence may be tested by examining 
the role of nonparochial variables in 
equations (2a)-(2c). Nonparochial influ- 
ences fall into two broad classes. One 
class is program-specific variables that 
affect spending in other programs. For 
example, interdependence between other 
budgetary categories and domestic con- 
trollable spending is present if X4 or X, 
exerts a significant influence in equation 
(2b). Yet another form of budgetary inter- 
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dependence hypothesizes that fiscal policy 
goals constrain total spending and thus 
affect spending on individual programs— 
indeed, this top-down fiscal constraint 
underpins the interdependence among 
spending categories. A number of re- 
searchers have argued on the basis of 


statistical and archival evidence that . 


budgetary interdependence within the 
executive branch is enforced by the pres- 
ence of a top-down spending constraint 
due to the salience of deficits or surpluses 
for economic stabilization (e.g., Fischer 
and Kamlet 1984; Mowery, Kamlet, and 
Crecine 1980). The effect of these non- 
parochial, aggregate influences on budg- 
etary outcomes may be tested by examin- 
ing the impact of the variables in the Xy 
vector. 

In converting the functional restrictions 
of equation system (2) into a form amen- 
able to statistical analysis, we assume that 
equation system (1)—and therefore equa- 
tion system (2)—is linear. For the 
` hypothesis of independence in budgetary 
decision making to be supported, the 
parameters in equation system (2) for 
variables representing parochial influ- 
ences on spending in one category must be 
equal to zero in the equations for other 
budgetary categories. 

In addition to examining interdepen- 
dence in budgetary decision making, 
equation system (2) also allows for tests of 
a number of the hypotheses associated 
with the political econoimy literature. For 
instance, the influence on budgetary out- 
comes of political variables, such as the 
party of the president or the proximity of 
elections, can be tested by incorporating 
these variables in the Xr, Xu, Xe and/or 
Xa vectors. The influence of these varia- 
bles on budgetary outcomes can be 
assessed within a framework that is less 
likely to confound their influence with 
that of program-specific spending pres- 
sures or other influences on fiscal and 
budgetary policy (e.g., the state of the 
economy). 
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Data Sources, 
Variable Construction, 
and Specification Issues 


Dependent Variables 


The variables employed in our regres- 
sion analyses are listed and defined in the 
Appendix. We examine three dependent 
variables: controllable domestic outlays, 
uncontrollable domestic outlays, and 
defense outlays. Defense outlays refer 
exclusively to outlays by the Department 
of Defense. Uncontrollables include the 
major domestic entitlement programs and 
exclude interest payments (which are 
responsive to factors other than those 
affecting the remaining uncontrollable 
programs). Controllable domestic outlays 
are computed as the difference between 
total spending and the sum of defense, 
uncontrollable, and interest outlays. Each 
dependent variable is computed for the 
president’s budget, the budget following 
congressional action, and the final esti- 
mates of outlays after the end of the fiscal 
year. Outlays, rather than budget author- 
ity, were utilized because fiscal policy 
pressures (reflected in the budgetary sur- 
plus or deficit) typically operate through 
outlays.° All expenditure and revenue 
variables are measured as a share of GNP. 


Predetermined Variables 


The model incorporates as predeter- 
mined variables both independent and 
lagged endogenous variables. The inde- 
pendent variables consist of projected 
revenues, inflation, unemployment, the 
level of armed conflict in which U.S. 
forces are engaged, the perceived Soviet 
threat, the number of northern House 
Democrats, and dummy variables indicat- - 
ing the proximity of national elections, 
the administration in office, and the party 
of the president. These variables are 
defined and discussed in the Appendix. 

All of our specifications include lagged 


endogenous variables. Most models of 
budgetary decision making ascribe great 
importance to prior-year expenditure 
allowances. Incrementalism, for instance, 
views prior-year budgetary allowances as 
a “base” and argues ‘that policymakers 
focus on slight increments or decrements 
from this base.. Similarly, prior-year 


budgetary allowances play a central role 
in models of spending pressure, where - 


these growth pressures are. assumed to be 
approximately. proportionate to past ex- 
penditure levels. The use of lagged’ en- 
‘dogenous variables in our regressions 
raises problems of specification and esti- 
‘mation.’ Despite these difficulties, lagged 
endogenous variables are included in 
these equations because of the substantive 
importance of prior-year spending levels 
in most theories of budgetary decision 
making. In addition, the inclusion of 
lagged values of the deperident variables 
helps to control for lags in the adjustment 
of spending to exogenous influences.® 


Specification Issues 


_ Several specification i issues arise in the 
empirical application of our analytic 
framework. One issue coricerns. the for- 
mulation of the. variables measuring 


unemployment and the level of armed: 


conflict—should they be represented in 
first difference form or as absolute magni- 
. tudes? Either formulation of these varia- 
bles can be defended, depending on 
assumptions concerning the nature of 

policy maker perceptions and responses. 
The formulation of ‘these explanatory 
variables is based on a priori hypotheses 
and empirical investigation and is dis- 
cussed in greater detail in, Kamlet and 
Mowery (1985b). The Appendix briefly 
describes the formulation of each variable 
for” the benchmark specifications. In 
general, the estimated values of the 
parameters for other variables in our 
analysis were not significantly affected by 
the substitution of alternative formula- 
tions of these variables. 
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A second issue concerns the nature of 
the lags used for the U.S.~USSR tension, 
unemployment, war, and inflation varia- 
bles. These lag structures are also based 
oñ a combination of theory and experi- 
mentation. The measure of Soviet mili- 


_ tary tensions employed in the analysis of 


spending for fiscal year t is that prevailing 
during calendar year t-2, that is, the per- 
ceived Soviet threat for the year during 
which the executive branch formulates — 
fiscal year t's budget. The choice of lags 

for the economic variables incorporated 
in the equation for the president’s budget . 
was straightforward because forecasts of 
these variables employed in the formula- 


_tion of the president's budget generally 


were available. In the absence of com- 
parable forecasts for congressional 
budgeting, we uséd for fiscal year. t the 
inflation and unemployment rates for the 


-second and third quarters of calendar year 


t-1. This formulation assumes a purely 
extrapolative model of inflationary and 
unemployment expectations, that is; we 
assumed that current trends are expected . 
by congressional actors.to continue into - 
the future. Finally, wé-chose the level of 
armed conflict that prevails during calen- 
dar year t-1 as the basis for forming 
expectations about the level of armed con- 
flict during fiscal year t. This assumption 
is discussed in greater detail in Fischer and 
Kamlet (1984). As was the case above, the 
coefficients for the other variables in-our 
analysis were not substantively affected 


by the lags chosen for these variables. 


Comparing Executive and aa 
Congressional Budgetary Behavior ` 


In discussing our empirical results we 
take the figures proposed in the- presi- 
dent's budget asa measure of presidential 
priorities and the congressional modifica- 
tions of these figures as a measure of con- 
gressional budgetary priorities. This inter- 
pretation does not rule out presidential 
involvement in the congressional budget 
process so long as presidential policy 
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goals remain consistent with those of the 
presidential budget document. If changes 
in presidential goals following the release 
of the budget occur in a nonrandom 
fashion across spending programs and 
years, however, this interpretation of the 
presidential and congressional budgets 
may be incorrect. For instance, mis- 
representation or biased estimation of 
economic and demographic assumptions 
or other program data could allow for the 
release of a fiscally prudent president’s 
budget that slides into a growing pool of 
red ink during congressional considera- 
tion. Attributing responsibility to Con- 
gress for all alterations in the president's 
spending requests under these circum- 
stances clearly is unrealistic. Systematic 
bias in presidential short-run forecasting, 
however, seems modest (see Kamlet, 
Mowery, and Su 1986). Executive branch 
economic forecasts also must be consis- 
tent with revenue estimates in the presi- 
dent's budget. Much of the impact of 
biased forecasts is controlled for by the 
inclusion of contemporaneous revenue 
estimates as independent variables in 
both congressional and presidential 
regressions. 

Apart from biases in forecasts and cost 
estimates, the president’s budget may also 
reflect strategic positioning relative to 
anticipated congressional sentiment. 
However, the nature of any bias that this 
behavior imparts to the presidential 
budget is unclear (see Kiewiet and Mc- 
Cubbins 1985a, 1985b), nor are there 
strong reasons to believe that such biases 
will not offset one another across pro- 
_ grams and years. Still, even if systematic 

gaming is present in the president's 
budget, the analyses of executive budget- 
ary priorities can be interpreted as reflect- 
ing the budgetary priorities the executive 
branch wishes to convey to the public, 
rather than the president’s true budgetary 
priorities. This interpretation of the presi- 
dent’s budget as a political document is 
not new, but neither is it uninteresting. 
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Estimation Results 


Tables 1-3 contain the results of specifi- 
cations for domestic uncontrollable, 
defense, and domestic controllable spend- 
ing for the executive branch and Congress 
jointly (Table 1), the president's budget 
(Table 2), and congressional budgetary 
actions on presidential budget requests 
(Table 3). These specifications test for the 
existence and extent of budgetary inter- 
dependence, the responsiveness of 
budgetary actions to economic fluctua- 
tions, and the impact of two political 
influences—the proximity of presidential 
and congressional elections and the party 
composition of Congress—on budgetary 
outcomes. 

If budgetary interdependence is en- 
forced by the presence of a top-down 
spending constraint, the regressions 
analyzing executive branch spending for 
the three budgetary components should 
yield a positive coefficient for the 
revenues term and negative coefficients 
for the variables associated with parochial 
spending pressures for other spending 
categories. Additionally, based on the 
atomistic nature of congressional decision 
making and the difficulties of implement- 
ing top-down control in a decentralized 
setting, we hypothesize that interdepen- 
dence in executive branch budgetary out- 
comes is greater than in congressional 
budgetary outcomes. 

Our priors are more diffuse concerning 
the economic and political variables. The 
economic variables measure the extent to 
which economic stabilization objectives 
influence the target spending total. They 
also capture the influence of macro- 
economic conditions on program-specific 
spending outcomes. These top-down and 
bottom-up channels for spending pressure 
may be mutually reinforcing or offsetting. 
For instance, higher unemployment may 
increase the spending target total as a 
means of offsetting a recession. This top- 
down expansionary influence on uncon- 
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trollable spending will be reinforced by 
the operation of automatic stabilizers that 
affect uncontrollable spending, as expendi- 
tures on such programs as unemployment 
insurance grow. The impact of increased 
inflation, however, on top-down and 
program-specific spending pressures may 
be quite different. Increased inflation will 
reduce targets for total spending, as a 
countercyclical response. This decrease in 
the target total will exercise a depressive 
top-down influence on uncontrollable 
` spending. Simultaneously, the impact of 
inflation on indexed uncontrollable pro- 
grams will increase spending pressures 
associated with these programs. 
Hypotheses concerning the influence of 
political variables center on the empirical 
validity of the “political business cycle,” 
as well as the importance of political 
ideology in affecting both public spending 
and macroeconomic policy objectives. A 
number of authors, including Nordhaus 
(1975), MacRae (1977), Tufte (1978), Frey 
and Schneider (1978a, 1978b, 1979), and 
Hicks (1984), report empirical results that 
suggest that the economy is manipulated 
so as to reach a peak during election 
years. : Because the disbursement of 
federal funds takes place primarily during 
the calendar year following that during 
which the budget is considered by Con- 
gress, the year immediately prior to the 
election year (i.e., the third year follow- 
ing a presidential election) should acquire 
a positive and significant coefficient if 
presidential elections induce greater 
spending. The findings of Hibbs (1977) 
and others that political ideology signifi- 
cantly influences spending behavior and 
macroeconomic policy leads to the 
hypothesis that Republican control of 
Congress or the White House is associated 
with lower spending, ceteris paribus, with 
the possible exception of defense outlays. 
The results in Table 1 concern budget- 
ary outcomes at the conclusion of con- 
gressional action, including prior-year 
spending levels among the predetermined 
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variables. These results therefore incor- 
porate the joint impact of executive and 
congressional’ budgetary processes on 
budgetary outcomes. Defense .spending 
(column 1) is heavily influenced by 
parochial. defense considerations but dis- 
plays substantial interdependence. 
Defense spending is negatively influenced 
by uncontrollable spending pressures and 
positively by revenues. A. one-dollar 
increase (decrease) in revenues leads to an 
estimated 30¢ increase (decrease) in 
defense spending. An increase (decrease) 
in uncontrollable spending pressures, as 
reflected in a one-dollar increase 
(decrease) in prior-year ‘uncontrollable 
spending, leads to an estimated 18¢ 
decrease (increase) in defense spending. 

Interdependence within the uncontrol- 
lable and controllable spending categories 
is weaker. For uncontrollable programs, 
the coefficients for two of the three 
parochial defense variables, the parochial 
controllable spending variable, and the 
revenues variable have signs that are con- 
sistent with interdependence, although 
none is statistically significant. For con- 
trollable domestic programs, one of the 
five relevant coefficients, that for the per- 
ceived Soviet threat measure, has a sign 
consistent with interdependence and is 
significant. None of the other four coeffi- 
cients, however, is statistically significant 
or the sign hypothesized by interdepen- 
dence. The only other significant coeffi- 
cient among the spending pressure varia- 
bles in the domestic controllables regres- 
sion is that for prior-year controllable 
expenditures, a result consistent with a 
purely bottom-up or incrementalist deci- 
sion process. 

The results presented in the last column 
of Table 1 employ the sum of the three 
expenditure components as the dependent 
variable. This specification allows for an 
assessment of the net impact of the 
various budgetary, political, and fiscal 
policy variables on total spending. Total 
expenditures are positively influenced by 
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parochial spending pressure variables for 
all three expenditure categories, as well as 
the level of available revenues. In other 
words, total federal speriding is deter- 
mined by a combination of bottom-up 
(i.e., program-specific) and top-down 
(i.e., revenue-based) pressures, 1 


The coefficients for the variables other 
than the lagged endogenous ones in Table 
1 are also of interest. Our measure of the 
level of armed conflict is significant in the 
defense spending specification and in the 
equation for total spending. The per- 
ceived Soviet threat variable assumes the 


Table 1. Benchmark Specification, Congressional Outcomes 


Regressed on Prior-Year Variables 
Dependent Variable 
Congressional Congressional Congressional Congressional 
Defense Uncontrollable Controllable Total 
Independent Variables Outlays Outlays Outlays Oudays 
Constant term -.02 -%2 .01 .01 .04 .02 02, 
(.02) (.02) (.02) — (.02) (.03) {.03) (.03) 
Prior-year actual uncontrollable  ~.18"— -.18* 79> 8 19 80? 7È 
outlays (.10) (09) (.10)  (.08) (.15) (16) (15) 
Prior-year actual defense 5b sth -15 -15 09 AP ASA 
outlays (14) (.11) (15) (12) (.21) (.23) (.19) 
Level of armed conflict 93° 9È -27 -2% 43 1.10% 1.10" 
(.32)  (.30) (.34)  (.29) (.48) (.52) (49) 
Perceived Soviet threat measure 88 99? 38 40 -1.78 -52 -54 
(.66) (35) (.68)  (.59) (.97) (1.10) (.98) 
Prior-year actual controllable 02 -17 -.17 52 37 36 
outlays (14) (15) (.13) (.21) (.23) (.21) 
Congressional revenues 30.322 10 .08 ~.05 35" 37 
(11) (.06) (.12) (.09) (.17) (18) (15) 
Congressional unemployment 27 26° 06° = 05 21 5a 56h 
measure (.10) (.09) (.11) (.09) (.15) (.16) (15) 
Congressional inflation measure -12 -13 .09 10 ~.13 -16 -.16" 
(.07) — (.06) (.07)  (.06) (.10) (11) (.09) 
Second year after presidential ~.17 04 16 ~.03 
election (.20) (.21) (.30) (.32) 
Third year after presidential -.09 06 ~.06 ~.09 
election (.20) (.21) (.30) (.33) 
Fourth year after presidential -40 -32  -.05 -.33 -783 -.7P 
election ; (.19) (.14) (.20) (.29) (31)  (.23) 
Northern House Democrats 59 -56 17 .25 1.02 1.01 
(.44) (41) (.47) (.66) (.71) (67) 
R .95 .96 .98 .98 -22 .79 .82 
Durbin-Watson 2.41 2.39 1.82 1.79 2.29 2.45 244 





Note: Standard errors in parentheses. 


Significant at a 95% confidence level, one-tailed test. 
bSignificant at a 99% confidence level, one-tailed test. 
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expected sign in the defense and domestic 
spending equations. Its significance in the 
defense outlays equation is in some con- 
trast with work of other scholars who 
have examined the statistical link between 
Soviet military behavior and the U.S. 
military budget.? 

Increases in unemployment (controlling 
for revenues) have a stimulative effect on 
all three components of total spending, 
and a positive and significant effect on 
total spending. Each category of expendi- 
tures, as well as total spending, responds 
countercyclically to unemployment fluc- 
tuations. Moreover, the significant posi- 
tive coefficient for unemployment in the 
defense spending equation suggests that 
the response of spending to ‘unemploy- 
ment includes both discretionary and 
automatic components, Higher inflation 
(controlling for revenues) is associated 
with lower spending for defense and con- 
trollable domestic programs, also consis- 
tent with a countercyclical spending pos- 
ture. However, increases in inflation are 
associated with increases in spending for 
uncontrollable programs, which partly 
offset the countercyclical response to 
inflation of the other budgetary com- 


ponents.” The procyclical impact of infla- 


tion on uncontrollable spending may 
reflect the operation of benefit indexing as 
well as discretionary benefit increases for 
uncontrollable programs during the infla- 
tionary 1970s. 

Controlling for revenues, a 3.4% in- 
crease in inflation is required to decrease 
federal spending by an amount equal to 
the spending increase associated with a 
1% decrease in unemployment. Com- 
bining these results with those of Kamlet 
and Mowery (1986) concerning the im- 
pact of inflation and unemployment on 
revenues allows for. an assessment of the 
total effect of inflation arid unemploy- 
ment fluctuations on spending (i.e., 
including the impact of economic fluctua- 
tions on spending that operates through 
revenue fluctuations). Accounting for the 
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impact of economic fluctuations on 
revenues increases the disparity in the 
responses of federal spending to inflation 
and‘ unemployment, with a 4.2% in- 
crease/decrease in inflation required to 
invoke the same total spending response 
as a 1% decrease/increase in unemploy- 
ment. This seemingly asymmetric re- 
sponse of federal politicians to inflation 
and unemployment is consistent with 
arguments advanced by Buchanan and 
Wagner (1977) and others. 

Is a political business cycle operating 
within this model? The coefficient for the 
dummy variable representing the third 
year after a presidential election generally 
has the wrong sign to support a political 
business cycle interpretation of budgetary 
behavior, and the only significant election 
proximity variable is that for the fourth 
year after a presidential election. The 
coefficient for this variable is negative in 
all the specifications and statistically sig- 
nificant in the defense and total spend- 
ing equations. Rather than pursuing ex- 
pansionary fiscal policies in the budget 
that takes effect. during a presidential elec- 
tion year, budgetary outlays are held 
down for the budget debated during the 
campaign, which takes effect the follow- 
ing year. This effect seems strongest for 
defense spending. The results do not 
allow rejection of the hypothesis that 
political business cycles may be induced 
by manipulating the disbursement of 
expenditures within an election year, for 
instance, greater spending in the six 
months prior to the election. Election year 
effects on spending may also be more pro- 
nounced for individual programs included 
in one of the aggregate spending cate- 
gories examined here. Nonetheless, 
these results cast considerable doubt on 
the relevance of the electoral business 
cycle to this instrument of federal 
economic policy. 

Political ideology, as measured by the 
number of northern House Democrats, 
also exerts a modest influence on budget- 
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ary outcomes. The northern House 
Democrat coefficient is positive in all the 
regressions in Table 1, but the coefficients 
are small and statistically insignificant. 
Other measures of congressional ideology 
-—total House Democrats, Senate Demo- 
crats, total Democrats in the House and 
Senate, and a measure of congressional 
ideology derived by Poole and Daniels 
(1985) also yielded small and statistically 
insignificant coefficients. These findings 
must be interpreted cautiously, however, 
in view of the high level of aggregation of 
our data.?* 


The results of estimating a modified 
benchmark specification for presidential 
budget requests are shown in Table 2.7 

spending again displays strong 
interdependence. In addition to being 
positively influenced by the parochial 
defense variables, the defense budget is 
negatively influenced by uncontrollable 
expenditure pressures and positively by 
available revenues, results that are similar 
to those in Table 1. In contrast to the 
results in Table 1, the results in Table 2 
for uncontrollable spending in the execu- 
tive branch suggest considerable inter- 


Table 2. Presidential Budget Figures Regressed on Prior-Year Variables 


Dependent Variable 

Defense Uncontrollable Controllable Controllable Total 
Independent Variables Outlays Outlays Outlays Outlays Outlays 
Constant term .00 -.00 02 .03 023 
(.01) (.01) (.02) (.02) (.01) 

Prior-year actual ~.137 81> .07 06 .75? 
uncontrollable outlays (.06) {.08) (.13) (.11) (.09) 
Prior-year actual defense 60° -.16 13 04 SP 
outlays (.10) (.13) (.20) (.18) (.14) 
Level of-armed conflict 85° -.52° 1.10 53 1.44 
(.22) (.27) (.45) (.48) (.31) 

Perceived Soviet threat - .02 -.46 -1.15 -.14° ~1.60° 
measure (.39) (.42) (.78) (.07) (.53) 
Prior-year actual .07 -.04 32 318 34? 
controllable outlays (.09) (1) (.18) (.16) (.13) 
Presidential revenues 18° 17 .05 "09 39 
(.06) (.07) (.13) (.11) (.09) 

Presidential unemployment .07 -.04 .07 .09 .10 
measure (.05) (.06) (.09) (.08) (.06) 
Presidential inflation measure -.07° .02 ~.02 -.04 ~.07* 
. (.03) (.03) (.06) (.05) (.04) 
Fourth year after presidential -.07 11 -.46" -.48? -42b 
election . (.09) (.11) (.19) (.13) (.12) 

Johnson dummy variable 59 
(.26) 

R 9 99 51 63 95 

R .98 .99 .25 40 92 
Durbin-Watson 1.70 2.38 1.97 2.45 2.43 


Note: Standard errors in parentheses. 


‘Significant at a 95% confidence level, one-tailed test. 
bSienificant at a 99% confidence level, one-tailed test. 
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dependence. The revenues coefficient in 
column 2 is positive and significant. All 
three parochial defense variables have 
negative coefficients. The coefficient for 
the level of armed conflict variable is itself 
significant, while an F-test indicates that 
the three defense variables collectively 
exert a significant influence on uncontrol- 
lable spending at the .95 level. Within the 
executive branch, uncontrollable expendi- 
tures respond positively to revenues and 
negatively to defense and controllable 
spending pressures; that is, executive 
budgetary decision making for uncontrol- 
lable spending exhibits considerable inter- 
dependence.® ` 
As in Table 1, controllable domestic 
programs display no interdependence 
within the executive branch. Indeed, the 
level-of-armed-conflict variable exerts a 
positive and significant influence on con- 
trollable domestic programs. This result, 
however, is probably due to the simul- 
taneous growth of the Vietnam War and 
expansion of many Great Society pro- 
grams. Employing post hoc analysis, the 
insertion of a Johnson administration 
dummy variable (column 4) eliminated 
the anomalous war coefficients. Con- 
sistent with the results in Table 1, the last 
column of Table 2 suggests that total 
spending in the president's budget is- a 
function of both bottom-up and top- 
down spending pressures 
The signs of Cine ee coefficients for the 
economic variables throughout the speci- 
fications in Table 2 are generally consis- 
‘tent with those in Table 1. The absolute 
values of the coefficients, however, are 
substantially smaller. The impact on 
spending ‘of inflation, relative to un- 
employment, also appears stronger within 
the executive branch. The weak direct 
influence of projected economic condi- 
tions on executive branch spending is sur- 
prising and may reflect the long lead times 


between the-compilation of such forecasts 


in the executive branch and the disburse- 
. ment of funds (as much as 24 months in 


some cases). These results do not mean 
that fiscal policy pressures exert no influ- 
ence on the president’s budget. Both uri- 
controllable and defense outlays are sensi- 
tive to projected revenues. Moreover, 
unemployment and inflation affect pro- 
jected revenues and therefore indirectly 
influence presidentially proposed uncon- 
trollable and defense budgets. Nonethe- 
less, the results suggest that discretionary 
fine-tuning of fiscal policy within the 
executive branch did ‘not greatly affect 
spending in the president's budget during 
this period. The impact of presidential 
elections on presidential budgets is similar 


. to that in Table 1, as the dummy variable 


fòr the fourth year after a presidential 
election acquires a negative coefficient in 


- all of the equations. but that for uncon- 


trollable spending. Presidents seemingly 
wish to appear fiscally prudent in the 


budget that is debated delg the presi- 


dential campaign, more so in defense and, 


controllable domestic spending. than in 
uncontrollable expenditures. 

Table 3 presents the results for congres- 
sional actions on presidential budget 
requests, employing the same specifica- 
tions as those reported in Table 2. The 
results for defense and controllable 
domestic spending ‘are broadly ‘consistent 


` with Tables 1 and 2. Defense ‘spending 
. exhibits interdependence, while control- 


lable domestic spending appears to be 
independent. In contrast to the executive 
branch results, however, congressional 
budgeting displays no interdependence in 


-uncontrollable spending .decisions. One 


cannot reject the hypothesis that total 


` spending within Congress is independent 


of revenues. Congressional budgeting 
thus displays less interdependence ‘than 
the executive branch, and such inter- 
dependence is confined solely to defense 
ding.?° 

Similarly to the results in Tables 1 and 
2, congressional spending decisions in all 
three categories respond countercyclically 
to unemployment. Only congressional 
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defense spending, however, exhibits a sig- 
nificant countercyclical response to infla- 
tion. Total spending responds in a coun- 
tercyclical fashion to both unemployment 
and inflation, but the disparity between 
the impact of unemployment and infla- 
tion on spending is larger within Congress 
than in the executive branch. The variable 
for the fourth year after a presidential 
election again acquires a negative and 
significant coefficient, indicating that 
Congress is more stringent in its treatment 
of the president's budget during presiden- 


tial election years, particularly in defense 
spending. 


Presidential Political Variables 


Presidential political ideology repre- 
sents a potentially important influence on 
budgetary behavior and has received con- 
siderable attention in recent work.?! Table 
4 reports the results of adding both 
administration-specific dummy variables 
and, separately, a dummy variable for 
presidential party affiliation to a version 


Table 3. Congressional Outcomes Regressed on Presidential Budget Figures 


Dependent Variable 
Defense Uncontrollable Controllable Total 
Independent Variables Outlays Outlays Outlays Outlays 

Constant term -.01 -01 06". .04 
(.02) (.01) (.03) (.03) 
Presidential uncontrollable outlays -.14 88? .18 89? 
(.09): (.08) (.16) (.16) 

Presidential defense outlays 5 -15 -.10 .32 
(.13) (.11) (.22) (.23) 

Level of armed conflict 54 .07 -.69 1.308 
(.35) (.31) (.64) (.65) 

Percetved Soviet threat measure 1" ~.25 17 .83 
(.35) (.30) (.64) (.64) 

Presidential controllable outlays ~.04 30" 21 47 
(.02) (.13) (.29) (.28) 

Congressional revenues 29 09 -.10 27 
: (.10) (.09) (.18) (.18) 
Congressional unemployment measure .23" 13 .18 54> 
(.10) (.09) (.17) (.17) 
Congressional inflation measure —,12* .02 -.11 ~.228 
(.06) (.05) (.11) (.11) 

Fourth year after presidential election -.28* -.06 ~.19 ~.53* 
(.16) (13) (.28) (.28) 

R .97 .99 30 84 
R 96 99 -.07 76 

Durbin-Watson 1.96 2.70 2.07 1.89 


Note: Standard errors in parentheses, 


‘Significant at a 95% confidence level, one-tailed test. 
Significant at a 99% confidence level, one-tailed test. 
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Table 4, Coefficients for Administration and Presidential Party Dummy Variables 
When Added to Modified Benchmark Specifications 


Uncontrollable Defense Controllable 

Kennedy 12 ~.02 09 
- (.27) (.32) o (34) 
Johnson ~.07 .08 .05 
(.18) (.23) {.30) 

Nixon 22 ~1.10 -.41 
(.30) (.68) (.27) 

Ford -.22 . -1.10 A9 
(.53) (.97) (.40) 

Carter ~.39 -1.50 .06 
(.52) (1.00) . (.32) 

Democratic President -.16 08 15 
(.11) (.16) (.21) 


Note: Standard errors in parentheses. Reported coefficients and standard errors multiplied by 100. 


of the specification in Table 2.72 The coef- 
ficients for the remaining variables in each 
regression were not substantially altered 
from their respective values in Table 2 
and, in the interests of space, are not 
reported. 

The administration-specific variables 
and the presidential party variable are 
small in magnitude and statistically insig- 
nificant in all of the equations in Table 4, 
although the results contain weak evi- 


dence of reductions in defense spending - 


during the Nixon, Ford, and Carter 
administrations. Similar results are 
‘obtained when administration-specific 
variables are introduced into the specifi- 
cations in Tables 2 and 3. The only excep- 
tion to this pattern concerns the effect 
(discussed above) of the Johnson admin- 
istration on controllable spending in the 
president's budget.”* Interacting inflation 
and unemployment with presidential 
political affiliation in these specifications 
also failed to reveal any significant party- 
© based differences in the responsiveness of 
_ presidential budgets to economic con- 
ditions. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Previous quantitative studies of budget- 
ing and political economy within the U.S. 
have been hampered by unrealistic 
assumptions concerning institutional 
structure and policy maker omnipotence, 
as well as a narrow focus on a single 
dimension of budgetary or programmatic 
policy to the exclusion of other factors. 
In this paper, we provide a framework for 
the integrated analysis and comparison of 
congressional and executive budgetary 
priorities, the role of top-down and 
bottom-up influences on spending, and 
the impact of political and‘ economic 
variables on budgetary priorities. 

The results of the tests for budgetary 
interdependence within Congress and the 


- executive branch contain important impli- 


cations for incrementalist theories of 
budgeting. The incrementalist hypothesis 
that individual agency allowances are 
independent, heretofore tested largely on 
the basis of the goodness of fit of non- 
nested models, receives little support in 
these results. Instead, the outcomes of the 
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combined congressional and executive 
budgetary processes reflect both top- 
down and bottom-up spending pressures. 

Budgetary interdependence appears 
greater within the executive branch than 
in Congress, judging from the results for 
total spending and uncontrollable spend- 
ing. Budgetary outcomes within the 
executive branch are interdependent for 
both defense expenditures and uncontrol- 
lable expenditures, categories that ac- 
counted for over 80% of total noninterest 
outlays by 1981. Such a finding is con- 
sistent with prior studies of executive 
branch budgeting and contrasts with the 
assertions of Heclo (1985) and Schick 
(1985) that top-down budgeting within 
the executive branch is a novel phenome- 
non associated with the Reagan admin- 
. istration. Executive branch budgets have 
been heavily influenced by top-down 
pressures and policy targets during much 
of the postwar period. 

Consistent with the critiques mentioned 
above, congressional budgeting displays 
substantially less interdependence than do 
-executive branch budgets. Even within the 
congressional budget process, however, 
there are indications of interdependence 
within defense spending, as defense 
budgets respond to available revenues 
and pressures for expenditures in other 
programs. Why does congressional 
defense budgeting differ from congres- 
sional budgeting for other agencies and 
programs? Defense was the largest con- 
trollable budget category and represented 
the largest single. appropriations bill dur- 
ing this period. An appropriations (and, 
implicitly, outlays) decision of such 
prominence may have been subject to a 
greater degree of reconciliation with fiscal 
and domestic budgetary policies than 
other, smaller appropriations bills. Alter- 
natively, the size and saliency of this 
spending bill may have given presidents 
more influence on congressional decision 
making in defense budgeting than in other 
areas. Regardless of the precise explana- 
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tion, this result underlies the importance 
of examining different spending categories 
separately in the analysis of budgetary 
decision making. 

The incrementalist analysis of budget- 
ary decision making emerges from this 
analysis somewhat bruised for Congress 
and requires considerable qualification 
and revision for the executive branch. The 
incrementalist paradigm has been tested 
more extensively within Congress, gener- 
ally for domestic controllable programs. 
It is exactly here, within Congress and in 
domestic controllable spending in both 
Congress and the executive branch, that 
we find budgetary independence to be 
most significant and the incrementalist 
description most accurate. Our analysis, 
therefore, does not completely refute the 
incrementalist conclusion concerning 
budgetary independence but suggests that 
such independence is far from pervasive 
within the federal budget. Moreover, the, 
share of total federal spending within 
which budgetary independence is signifi- 
cant in both the executive branch and 
Congress has declined considerably dur- 
ing the post-war period. 
has declined considerably during the post- 
war period. - 

This study also supports a partial revi- 
sion of the role and significance of uncon- 
trollable spending. Their name notwith- 
standing, uncontrollable programs dis- 
play substantial interdependence within 
executive branch budgeting, responding 
to the revenue environment and pres- 
sures for expenditures in other pro- 
grams. Executive branch policy makers 
exercise some control over proposed 
spending for uncontrollable programs, 
either through legislative changes pro- 
posed with the release of the presi- 
dential budget or through the manipula- 
tion by these policymakers of economic 
and demographic estimates. Indeed, un- 
controllable programs appear more inter- 
dependent than controllable domestic 
programs, consistent with the arguments 
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of Schick (1977): and others that puta- 
tively controllable. spending may .be 
more difficult to reduce- than uncon- 


trollable spending.** While provocative, 


these results leave open the possibility 
that the actual level of: uncontrollable 
expenditures may in fact be difficult to 
control; the projected level of such expen- 


ditures in the president's budget may be. 


. malleable, however, through the strategic 
employment of assumptions.. - 
Our empirical results also indicate that 
_ economic factors exert a.major influence 
‘on budget outcomes, although the nature 
of the influence varies considerably across 
ing categories. Inflation produces 
countercyclical responses in defense and 
controllable programs but not in uncom- 
trollable spending. Total spending 
responds in a weakly countercyclical 
. fashion to inflation. Unemployment pro- 
-vokes a countercyclical spending response 
in all three spending ` categories.. Total 
spending appears to respond to fluctua- 


tions in inflation and unemployment in an . 


asymmetric fashion. 

_ In contrast.to the strong impacts of 
economic factors on budgetary priorities, 
the influence of. political variables, such as 
the party composition of the House, party 
affiliation of the White House, and even 
administration-specific effects is modest 
. at best. At this level of aggregation, 
budgetary allocations appear to be deter- 
mined primarily by structural factors and 
interdependencies: that exhibit .consider- 
able stability during this period.* These 
stable, relatively nonideological spending 
priorities contrast sharply with the. por- 
trayals in the political economy literature. 
In addition, the sensitivity: of budgetary 
behavior to the proximity of presidential 
elections cited by the political business 
cycle literature. does not exist in tees 
data: . 

‘This analya thus provides little sup- 
port for a strictly ideological interpreta- 
tion of the wellsprings of presidential 
budgetary and economic policy priorities 
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~ within the postwar U.S. economy. The 


differences between Democratic and ` 
Republican budgetary policies or between 

administrations generally appear modest 

by comparison with the differences 

between executive and congressional 

policies during the postwar peridd.?’ 

Indeed, these results suggest that separat- 

ing the analysis of executive budgetary 

behavior from that of Congress is ex- 

tremely important. 

As in any exercise of this sort, our find- 
ings are subject to important qualifica- 
tions. This modelling framework cannot 
control thoroughly for strategic behavior 
in presidential and congressional budget- 

ing. Budgetary priorities are measured at 


l ahh level of aggregation. This analysis 


cannot address the competing influence 
of top-down and bottom-up influences 
within such: categories as domestic con- 
trollable spending. Similarly, many of the 
conclusions concerning the role of politi- 
cal influences may be sensitive to aggrega- 
tion. The empirical analyses are con- 
strained by the small number of observa- 


` tions and the potentially unlimited set of 


independent explanatory variables.’ None- 
theless,. our empirical results appear 
robust to different formulations of the- 
predetermined ‘variables. The specifica- : 
tions assume a high degree’ of stability in 
budgetary priorities ‘over the 1955-81 
period. This assumption is plausible, 
given the stable structure of the budgetary 
process during this period and the signifi- 
cant and reasonable coefficient estimates 
and the high goodness’of fit statistics, but 


` it is difficult to test: due-to the small 


number’ of degrees of freedom. - 

Despite these qualifications, the empir- 
ical analysis we have presented allows the 
various influences on budgetary priorities 
in the executive branch and Congress to 
interact in a fashion not previously con- 
sidered. Moreover, the solution to the 
problems we have noted‘is not continued 
reliance on the assumptions that executive 
and congressional budgetary priorities are 
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-the same, that observed macroeconomic 
outcomes are intended outcomes, or that 


` all spending categories respond identically 


to fiscal policy and to political, economic, 
and other-influences on budgetary out- 
comes. Instead, these difficulties under- 
score the importance of further compara- 


tive and disaggregated empirical research’ 


- and suggest directions for future inquiry. 


_ Appendix 
The following provides a listing and 


definitions of the variables’ a a in. 


the empirical analysis: 
Variable Definitions | 


_ Congressional uncontrollable. Uncontrol- 
. lable domestic outlays for fiscal-year t 
following- ‘congressional action on 
E ee he divided by GNP 
for calendar year 
Presidential: con oiable Uncontrol- 
lable domestic outlays for fiscal year t 
as proposed in the president's budget, 
_ divided by GNP for calendar year t, 
Actual uncontrollable, Actual uncontrol- 
lable domestic outlays for fiscal year t, 
divided by GNP for calendar year t. 
Congressional Defense. Department of 
‘Defense (DoD) outlays for fiscal year t 
following ‘congressional action on 


proposed in the president's budget, 
divided by GNP for calendar year t. 

Actual ‘controllable. Actual controllable 
domestic outlays for fiscal year t, 

- divided by GNP for calendar year t. 

Congressional revenues. Revenues (as 
defined in text) for fiscal. year t follow- 
ing congressional action on fiscal year 
t's budget, eyed hy GAE petala 
dar year t. - 

Presidential revenues. Revenues (as de- 

- fined in text) for fiscal year t as pro- 
posed in the president's budget, divided 
by GNP for calendar year t. 

Actual . revenues. Actual revenues (as 
defined in text) for fiscal year t, divided 
by GNP for calendar year t. 


“Congressional inflation measure. The 


fiscal year t's budget, divided by GNP . 


‘for calendar year t. 

. Presidential Defense. DoD outlays for fis- 
- cal year t as proposed in the president's 
budget, divided by GNP for calendar 
year t. 

Actual defense. Actual DoD outlays for 
fiscal year t, divided by GNP for calen- 
‘dar year t. 

Congressional controllable. Controllable 
` domestic outlays for fiscal year t fol- 
lowing congressional action on fiscal 


selina divided by GNP for - 


endar year t. 
Presidential controllable. Controllable 
domestic outlays for fiscal year ¢ as 
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annual inflation rate in the government 
price deflator for the first six months of 
calendar year t-1. ` 
Presidential inflation measure. The an- 
nual inflation rate projected by the 
executive branch for calendar year t-1. 
Congressional’ unemployment measure. 


in the civilian unemployment 
rate pal the third quarter of calendar 
year t-2 to the third quarter of calendar 


year t-1. 

Presidential unemployment measure. 
Change in the civilian. unemployment 
rate from the fourth quarter of calen- 
dar year t-2 to the level projected by 
the executive branch for calendar year 
t-1. 

Level of armed conflict. Change in the 
number of U.S. servicemen killed in 
action between calendar year #-2 and 
calendar year t-1. Reported coefficients 
and standard errors are multiplied by 1 
million, °° 

Perceived Soviet threat. Average conflict 
score of messages sent from the Soviet 
Union to the U.S. for calendar year t-2 
as coded in the Conflict and. Peace 
Data Bank (COPDAB) data set. Re- 
ported coefficients and standard errors 
are multiplied by’1,000. 

Northern House Democrats. Number of. 
nonsouthern Democrats in the House 
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of Representatives during calendar 
` year t-l. Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, and Louisiana are 
coded as southern states. Reported 
coefficients and standard errors are 
multiplied by 10,000. 

nth year after presidential election. A 
dummy variable assuming a value of 1 
during the n? year of an administra- 
tion. Reported coefficients and stand- 
ard errors are multiplied by 100. 


Budget figures were coded directly from 
the Budget of the United States Govern- 


ment. Trust fund receipts (e.g., FICA) and 


trust fund outlays (e.g., Social Security) 
were included for all years. (Prior to fiscal 
year 1968, trust fund activities were not 
included in the annual presidential budget 
document.) The congressional figures for 
fiscal year t were obtained from the presi- 
dent's budget for fiscal year t+-1, released 
in January of calendar year t. Revenues 
include total projected revenues (includ- 
ing payroll taxes) plus receipts for oil 
leases on the outer continental shelf, inter- 
est paid to trust funds, and employee con- 
tributions to federal retirement programs 
(currently treated in the presidential 
budget as “offsetting receipts”) minus 
_ gross interest payments. (Exclusion of 
interest payments from revenues is neces- 
sary for symmetry with our exclusion of 
interest payments on the expenditure 
side.) Uncontrollable programs include 
Medicare, Medicaid, Old Age Survivors 
and Disability Insurance (OASCI), Civil 
Service retirement benefits, railroad re- 
tirement benefits, veterans’ pensions, un- 
employment compensation, Aid for Fami- 
lies with Dependent Children (AFDC), 
food stamps, and school lunch programs. 

The congressional measure of inflation 
for fiscal year t is the rate of inflation 
(based on the GNP deflator) during the 
second and third quarters of calendar year 
t-1, a period during which Congress gen- 


erally considers fiscal year t's budget. The 
Congressional measure of unemployment 
for fiscal year t is the change in the 
civilian unemployment rate between 
December of calendar year t-1 and the 
previous December. The presidential 
measure of inflation for fiscal year t is the 
executive branch's projected inflation for 
calendar year f-1. The presidential mea- 
sure of unemployment for fiscal year t is 
the difference between the executive 
branch projection for unemployment dur- 
ing calendar year t-1 and the unemploy- 
ment rate during January of calendar year 
t-1. Economic forecasts for the executive 
branch were taken from the president's 
budget after fiscal 1976 and, for previous 
years, from internal executive branch 
memoranda obtained from the Office of 
Management and Budget and several 
presidential libraries. In most cases, these 
projections were made during November 
or December of calendar year t-2, in con- 
junction with the final phase of the execu- 
tive budgetary process for fiscal year t. 
These variables and their collection are 
described in more detail in. Crecine, ` 
Kamlet, Mowery, and Winer (1981). Ap- 
proximately 15% of our series were miss- 
ing observations. Actual magnitudes were 
substituted for these missing data in the 
reported results. Elimination of these 
observations entirely did not .meaning- 
fully alter our coefficient estimates. In the 
absence of comparable forecasts for con- 
gressional budgeting, we used -for fiscal 
year t the inflation and unemployment 
rates for the second and third quarters of 
calendar year t-1. 

The level of armed conflict measure is 
defined as W= KIA „= KIA; », where 
KIA, denotes the number of U.S. service- 
men killed in action in calendar year t. For 
a detailed discussion of the rationale for 
the use of this variable, see Fischer and 
Crecine (1981) and Fischer and Kamlet 
(1984). The perceived Soviet threat varia- 
ble is drawn from the Conflict and Peace 
Data Bank (COPDAB) data set. This data 
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set, compiled under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Edward Azar, codes occurrences 
between nations that are covered in any 
of approximately 70 major public sources, 
primarily newspapers. Interactions are 
coded in terms of the countries involved 
(distinguished between a sending nation 
and a receiving nation) and the type of 
issue involved (e.g., economic, military, 
cultural, etc.) using a fifteen-point conflict 
scale. The measure of perceived Soviet 
threat is based on the average conflict- 
scale ranking of all of the communications 
from the USSR to the U.S. coded. under 
the military category for each calendar 
year. For a review of the COPDAB data 
set see Azar and Havener (1976), Howell 
(1983), Vincent (1983), and McClelland 
(1983). 

An alternative budgetary outcome 
measure to that used here is the “full 
employment budget” (or the associated 
deficit or surplus), which measures total 
spending at some notional level of full 
employment in the national economy. 
This measure is employed in Pack (1985) 
and Lowery (1985). Smyth (1970) and 
others, however, raise a number of theo- 
retical objections to the appropriateness 
of the full employment surplus as an indi- 
cator of short-term fiscal policy. In addi- 
tion, there exist no disaggregated formu- 
lations of the full employment budget 
across budgetary spending categories, and 
existing estimates of full employment 
spending for longitudinal analysis are 
quite crude. 

Our spending revenue variables are 
divided by GNP. Among recent works, 
Price (1978), Cameron (1978), Knott 
(1981), Alt and Chrystal (1983), Lowery 
and Berry (1983) and Hicks (1984) mea- 
sure expenditures as a share of GNP. 
Measuring expenditure variables relative 
to GNP reduces heteroskedasticity prob- 
lems. Other techniques, of course, can 
also be used to correct heteroskedasticity, 
for instance, a three-step estimation pro- 
cedure proposed by Glejser (1969). The 
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Glejser procedure was performed on the 
basic specifications reported in Table 1. 
Reestimating the basic specifications using 
this alternative correction procedure did 
not significantly alter the magnitude of 
any of the coefficients. 

Estimation of the reduced-form equa- 
tions is based on the assumption that the 
error terms in equation system (2) are nor- 
mally distributed and independent of one 
another across time (this latter assump- 
tion is tested, see below). Identity (2e) 
makes one of the equations (2a) through 
(2d) superfluous in the sense that its 
parameters are completely identified, 
given the estimates of the other equations. 
Ordinary least squares on each equation 
individually provides an efficient estima- 
tion procedure for the equation system, 
given the absence of a specific structural 
system (Judge, Griffiths, Hill, Lutkpohl, 
and Lee 1985, 619). The modeling ap- 
proach in this paper is substantially more 
general than the CALM framework of 
Fischer and Kamlet (1984), although this 
increased generality of the model pro- 
posed here comes at a cost: no longer can 
one infer the structural parameters of 
equation system (1) from the reduced- 
form system (2). 

In testing for the independence of the 
error term for each equation over time, 
the Durbin-Watson statistic is calculated 
and reported for each regression. It is 
never in the range indicating the presence 
of first-order serial correlation. Strictly 
speaking, the lagged expenditure varia- 
bles in our specifications are not lagged 
endogenous variables, because they mea- 
sure past levels of actual spending rather 
than past values of the dependent varia- 
ble, which is the budget allowance as pro- 
posed by the president or as acted on by 
Congress. Nonetheless, these variables 
share important statistical features with 
“true” lagged endogenous variables. In 
the presence of lagged endogenous varia- 
bles, the Durbin-Watson statistic is gener- 
ally biased toward 2 and is of diminished 
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power. In the presence of lagged endoge- 
nous variables, the Durbin-h statistic, 
when calculable, provides the basis for an 
asymptotically valid test for first-order 
serial correlation. The Durbin-h statistic 
is calculable for all our regressions and in 
none of the regressions is the statistic 
greater than .64, well below the two- 
tailed 95% significance level of 1.96. 

Our estimation of the reduced-form 
equations assumes that revenues are 
determined independently of concurrent 
budgetary and fiscal policy pressures. 
Support for this assumption is provided in 
Kamlet and Mowery (1986). The specifica- 
tions, however, can also be estimated on 
the assumption that the revenue variable 
is endogenous, employing prior-year 
revenues as an instrument in two-stage 
least squares. This alternative procedure 
was employed for each of the specifica- 
tions reported below, without substan- 
tially affecting our conclusions in any 
instance. 
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1. For a recent survey of this work, see Alt and 
Chrystal (1983). 

2. This statement by and Keech is 
typical of the literature: “We will assume that the 
president, through fiscal and monetary policies, con- 
trols real output” (1985, 13). 

3. Examples of such work include models of the 
“political business cycle,” for example, Nordhaus 
(1975), MacRae (1977), and Tufte (1978); models of 
government growth, for example, Niskanen (1971, 
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1975), and policy “reaction function” models, includ- 
ing Hibbs (1977), Beck (1982), Frey and Schneider 
(1978a and b, 1979), Russett (1982), Domke et al. 
(1983), Hicks (1984), and Lowery (1985). Exceptions 
are Kiewiet and McCubbins (1985a, 1985b). 

4, These works focus on the atomistic structure 
of congressional budgetary decision making, differ- 
ences between legislative and bureaucratic decision 
processes, differences in budgetary incentives be- 
tween bureaucrats and congressional politicians, 
and differences in budgetary incentives between con- 
gressional and executive politicians. In a comple- 
mentary vein, Ferejohn (1974), Weingast, Shepsle, 
and Johnsen (1982), and others argue that the decen- 
tralized and fragmented congressional decision proc- 
ess promotes excessive pork barrel spending. 

5, The use in journalistic and scholarly analysis 
of the term uncontrollable to characterize many 
domestic entitlement programs also implies a lack of 
responsiveness of the budgets of such programs to 
fiscal, defense, and other domestic priorities. 

6. This procedure contrasts with the bulk of the 
literature (including virtually all studies of congres- 
sional budgeting) that focuses on budget authority. 
See Mowery et al. (1980) or Kamlet and Mowery 
(1983, 1985a) for a more detailed discussion of 
budget authority and outlays in congressional and 
executive bu 3 

7. Estimation using ordinary least squares of 
equations with lagged endogenous variables yields 
coefficient and standard error estimates that are con- 
sistent (rather than unbiased) and the estimation 
procedure is only efficient asymptotically. More- 
over, problems of multicollinearity often are exacer- 
bated when lagged endogenous variables are em- 
ployed as explanatory variables and lagged endoge- 
nous variables complicate testing and correcting for 
serial correlation (see the discussion in the 
appendix). 

8. Lagged endogenous variables allow for the 
specification equations to be interpreted in the con- 
text of a partial adjustment model (see, e.g., Pindyck 
and Rubinfeld 1982). Nonetheless, the issue of the 
speed of adjustment of policies to changes in exoge- 
nous influences underlines the importance of avoid- 
ing “structural” interpretations of the coefficients of 
the reduced-form model. If responses to political and 
economic variables are consistent with a partial 
adjustment framework, the reduced-form coeffi- 
cients will represent, among other things, the rate of 
adjustment of budgetary expenditure to their 
“desired” levels, rather than capturing the full long- 
term impact of exogenous variables on spending 
priorities. 

9. Although this is a very simple model of expec- 
tation formation, Mullineaux (1980) suggests that 
expectations for inflation based on such extrapola- 
tion may be justified from a “rational expectations” 
perspective. 


10. As noted above, the specific policy instru- 
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ments employed in such macroeconomic manipula- 
tlons are typically ignored. The conclusions of 
these works have been disputed in other studies, 
e.g., Golden and Poterba (1980), Alt and Chrystal 
(1983), Thompson and Zuk (1983), and Lowery 
(1985). Apart from assuming a president capable 
and willing to manipulate the economy with 
a high degree of precision and timing, political 
business cycle theories typically assume, implicitly 
or explicitly, some form of retrospective theory of 
voting. The purely retrospective theory of voting 
has also been disputed by several recent works, for 
example, Chappell (1983), Chappell and Keach 
(1985), Lewis-Beck (1986). 

11. These interdependence effects are not artifacts 

of dividing the spending and revenue variables by 
GNP, undertaken to correct for heteroskedasticity. 
Running ordinary least squares (OLS) on the raw 
spending variables (with suitably transformed non- 
spending, nonrevenue variables) produces com- 
parable results; “significant” estimates of the same 
sign are obtained for the coefficients whose values 
determine the presence or absence of budgetary 
independence. Significance in such a context 
must, of course, be qualified by the fact that, given 
the presence of heteroskedasticity, the standard 
errors reported in running OLS are generally incon- 
sistent—one of the reasons for dividing spending 
and revenue variables by GNP in the first place. 
Similar results are obtained when the concurrent 
GNP value is replaced by GNP lagged by one 
year. 
12. See, for example, McCubbins (1983), Cusack 
and Ward’ (1981), and Moll- and Luebbert (1980). 
Domke et al. (1983) report positive responsiveness 
of defense spending to a measure of East-West ten- 
sion constructed by Goldmann and Lagerkranz 
(1977). This variable was not significant in our 
analyses; nor was the measure of Soviet military 
expenditures employed by Fischer and Kamlet 
(1984). 

13. Again, the division of our dependent and 
explanatory variables by GNP raises the possibility 
that the apparent responsiveness of the dependent 
variable (outlays as a share of GNP) to inflation and 
unemployment reflects fluctuations in GNP, rather 
than in nominal budget outlays. As Berry (1985) has 
noted, either fluctuations in nominal outlays, 
nominal GNP, or some combination of the two may 
be responsible for these findings. In order to examine 
this issue further, we ran three specifications 
employing alternative formulations of explanatory 
.and dependent variables. The first specification 
divided both the dependent and lagged endogenous 
variables by GNP,,; the second, in addition, divided 
inflation and unemployment by GNP,.,; and the 
third used raw outlay figures (undivided by any 
GNP figure), multiplying the economic variables by 
GNP. In all cases, the nature of the impact of 
unemployment and inflation on budgetary outcomes 
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is comparable to that reported in Table 1. See 
Kamlet and Mowery (1985b) for a more detailed 
discussion of this issue. 

14. See Kamlet and Mowery (1985b) for the 
derivation of this and other figures relating to 
relative impacts of inflation and unemployment fluc- 
tuations on total spending. 

15. Kiewiet and McCubbins (1985) find that 
congressional elections exercise a positive influence 
on budget authority allowances for controllable, 
particularistic programs, which are not examined 
separately in our aggregate analysis. If this contres- 
sional election-based spending cycle were true, we 
would anticipate the coefficients for the variables 
representing two and four years after a presidential 
election to be negative and of comparable magnitude 
and that for three years after a presidential election 
to be zero in the regressions of congressional out- 
comes on prior-year variables (Table 1) and in the 
regressions of congressional outcomes on presiden- 
tial budget figures. In neither case is the coefficient 
for the third year after a presidential election signifi- 
cantly less than that for the second year after a presi- 
dential election for any of the individual spending 
categories or for total spending. It may be that the 
effect of congressional election years on controllable, 
particularistic programs washes out when they are 
combined with other programs. Or, there may be dif- 
ferent election year behavior for outlays (employed 
here) and budget authority (which Kiewiet and Mc- 
Cubbins use), implying a political business cycle that 
operates through greater generosity in budget author- 
ity, possibly in response to more effective interest 
group pressure during an election year, while outlays 
are restrained. The possibility of such budget author- 
ity-outlays side payments requires further research, 
but it suggests a very different model of the political 
business cycle in which interest group pressures, 
rather than the desire for economic stimulus, drive 
spending fluctuations. 

16. Kiewiet and McCubbins (1985b) obtain a sig- 
nificant effect for House Democrats, although only 
for non-public works agencies in an analysis that 
employs budget authority rather than outlays. 

17. The specification differs from that in Table 1 
by the omission of northern House Democrats and 
two of the election year proximity variables as 
independent variables, due to their lack of statistical 
significance in Table 2. A simple F-test, analyzing 
the joint effect of the exclusion of these variables on 
the explained variance, suggests that their exclusion 
does not significantly affect the goodness of fit of the 
equations. This exclusion also did not affect the 
magnitude of any of the estimated coefficients in the 
equations. 

18. For several reasons, the influence of uncon- 
trollable spending pressures and the revenue en- 
vironment on uncontrollable spending are not 
simply artifacts of the positive growth trends 
of uncontrollable spending and revenues and the 
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negative time trend in defense spending (measured as 
shares of GNP). The level of armed conflict (WAR) 
variable exhibits no time trend yet acquires a nega- 
tive and significant coefficient in the uncontrollable 
regression. Similarly, the revenue variable has a 
positive coefficient in the defense spending regres- 
sion, despite the opposite direction of the growth 
trends for revenues and defense spending. It is true 
that substantial collinearity is present between some 
of the independent variables, a problem that plagues 
many budgetary models. However, such collinearity 
does not produce biased coefficient estimates, only 
larger standard errors. That variables in this analysis 
have statistically significant coefficients implies that 
their separate impacts on the dependent variable are 
determined with a high degree of confidence, despite 
the presence of collinearity. 

19. Similar results were obtained when contem- 
poraneous inflation and unemployment measures 
rather than projections are used and when absolute, 
rather than first difference, measures of unemploy- 
ment are used. These results are similar to those in 
Kiewlet and McCubbins (1985b), who also found 
Congress to be more responsive than the executive 
branch to economic fluctuations in budgetary 
formulation. 

20. Two tests were undertaken to determine 
whether the Congressional Budget Reform and 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974, a key goal of 
which was the enforcement of greater top-down 
fiscal pressure and interdependence within congres- 
sional budgeting, had any impact on congressional 
budgetary outcomes. The specifications in Table 3 
were reestimated for the pre-1974 period; no sig- 
nificant changes in the sign or magnitude of any 
coefficients were observed. In a second test, a 
dummy variable assuming a value of 1 for the post- 
1973 period and 0 elsewhere was interacted with the 
revenues and other spending terms in each specifica- 
tion. Once again, no significant results were 
obtained. This lack of impact is consistent with the 
conclusions of other works that have argued that the 
Congressional Budget Act has had a modest impact 
at best on congressional budgetary outcomes. 
Kamlet and Mowery (1985a) review this literature. 

21. Hibbs (1977, 1979), for instance, argues that 
Democratic presidents place greater weight on 
reducing unemployment (and less on reducing infla- 
Hon) than Republicans, while Beck (1982) contends 
that differences among presidents in their commit- 
ment to reducing unemployment are administration- 
specific, rather than a function of presidential 
political affiliation. Kiewiet and McCubbins (1985b) 
report a positive effect of Democratic presidents on 
controllable spending in the president's budget. 
Browning (1984), however, suggests that entitlement 
spending has risen most dramatically under Repub- 
lican presidents. 

22. The specification from Table 2 was modified 
by dropping insignificant variables. The Fest for 
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the joint significance of the excluded variables sug- 
gested that this exclusion did not affect the explained 
variance. In addition, the estimated coefficients for 
the variables that were retained were not affected 
substantially by dropping these variables. Exclusion 
of these nonsignificant variables is likely, if 
anything, to bias our results in favor of accepting 
the hypothesis that administration effects are 
significant, 

23. The overall pattern of insignificance also 
remains when administration dummy variables are 
constructed as spikes, with a 1 in the first year of the 
administration and a 0 elsewhere, to allow for a one- 
time impact of a new administration on spending 
priorities. Placement of the spike in the second or 
third year of the administration also yields insignifl- 
cant results. ` 

24. “The label ‘uncontrollable’ is simply a short- 
hand way of identifying items which cannot be con- 
trolled without changes in the law. But the label veils 
a significant paradox of budgeting: most of the 
‘uncontrollables’ can be controlled, but most of the 
‘controllables’ really cannot” (Schick 1977). 

25. The period examined is one during which un- 
controllable expenditures increased relative to both 
the rest of the budget and GNP. As such, these 
results do not speak to the possibility of reductions 
in uncontrollable expenditures in response to other 
budgetary and fiscal spending pressures, although in 
fact every president since Nixon has proposed reduc- 
a some uncontrollable programs (see LeLoup 
1978). 

26. An interesting question for future investiga- 
tion concerns the extent to which the Reagan admin- 
istration represents a departure from this consensus 
on budgetary priorities during the 1955-1981 period, 

27. Similar conclusions have been reached by stu- 
dents of another central element of the U.S. political 
economy, trade policy. Baldwin and Richardson 


„note that 


the general consistency of U.S. trade policy over 
time is all the more remarkable given the fre- 
quent change of political party in power, espe- 
cially in the Executive branch, but also in the 
Congress. Party affiliation, in fact, seems no 
longer to be a useful predictor of U.S. trade 
initiatives. A more useful predictor appears to be 
some measure of Executive versus Congressional 
control, The two branches of U.S. government 
have different outlooks on trade policy due to 
differences in constituencies. Conflict has punc- 
tuated relations between branches of government 
much more often than between political parties. 
(1984, 4) 
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A considerable theoretical literature argues that if everyone 
votes sincerely, then an agenda setter has near dictatorial influence on final outcomes, 
whereas if everyone votes strategically, then an agenda setter’s power is considerably 
reduced. This literature assumes that all feasible agendas are of a special type called 
amendment agendas. But actual legislative and committee agendas—notably those 
found in Congress—often are not of this type. Once we expand the ‘domain of feasible 
agendas to include all types allowed by common parliamentary practice, the influence of 
agendas on legislative outcomes expands, even with strategic voting. Besides showing 
with counterexamples that previous results do not extend to a more realistic domain of 
agendas, we prove some theorems that specify the limits (such as they are) of an agenda 


setter's power. 


Beginning with 
Farquharson (1969), a growing literature 
has investigated the interplay between 
agenda structure and voting strategy in 
legislatures and committees by examining 
an agenda setter’s ability to manipulate 
outcomes and the ability of strategic 
voters to offset an agenda setter’s power. 
The results of these investigations appear 
to support the following picture. If voters 
act sincerely rather than strategically—if 
at every vote they express their true pref- 
erences between alternatives instead of 
looking ahead to final consequences—an 
agenda setter is a near dictator: the set of 
outcomes achievable by different agenda 
. forms is comparatively large (McKelvey 
‘1979, Miller 1980, Schwartz 1986). But if 
voters act strategically, an agenda setter’s 
power is not so great: the set of achievable 
outcomes is generally smaller (Banks 
1985, Miller 1980, Shepsle and Weingast 
. 1984). 


Some have taken such results to measure 
the extent to which legislative decisions 
are at the mercy of elites who control 
agendas (Riker 1982). But even if no indi- 
vidual or small group controls agendas— 
even if the agenda-setting process is open 
and democratic—the power of a hypo- 
thetical agenda setter is important for 
political analysis. It is important because 
it reflects the degree to which outcomes 
depend on procedural structure rather than 
votes, hence the degree to which the real 
legislative game occurs at the agenda 
setting stage rather than the voting stage. 

The utility of these results is impaired, 
however, by the unrealistic assumption 
that feasible agendas are all of a special 
type called amendment agendas. Such 
agendas work as follows: a sequence of 
alternatives is given, and a vote is taken 
between the first two, after which the 
winner is pitted against the third alter- 
native, then the winner in this second 
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Figure. 1. A Four-Alternative ` 
- Amendment Agenda 
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ballot against the fourth SE and.. 
so on. Suppose, for example, that just ~- 


three motions are on the floor. of the U.S. 
House or Senate:.a bill, an amendment to 
the bill, and an amendment to the. amend- 
ment. Then: -there are e four popie out- 
comes: ae 


; q: the status quo ante ; 
E the bill unchanged - 
a: ‘the bill changed by the. original 


amendment 


ip tie A Enea By Reem 


amendment - 


“For these P SE congressional pro- 
‘cedure an amendment agenda in 


which the first vote is between.a and aa: 


(whether to amend the amendment), the 
second between the winner. and b 
(whether to amend the bill), and:the third 
between the winner and:q (whether to 
pass the final form of the bill). We repre- 
sent this agenda by the tree in Figure 1. 

- Not all realistic agendas are of this sort, 
however. Suppose, as in Riker’s (1958) 


- account of the 1953 Agricultural Appro- : 


priations Act, that the following motions — 
are introduced in the U.S. House: a bill, 
an amendment to the bill, an amendment 


‘to the amendment, a substitute amend- 


ment, and an amendment to the substi- 
tute. Rule XIV of the House requires that 
members perfect the amendment and the 
substitute amendment before deciding 
` whether to substitute and then whether to 
amend the bill. Hence, the agenda, shown 
in Figure 2, first pairs the bill perfected by - 
the ‘original amendment (a) with the bill 


“perfected by the’ amended amendment ~ 


(aa). But then, unlike: an amendment 
agenda, this one does not pair the winner 
of the first ballot with anything in the 
second stage. Instead, the bill perfected by 


. the substitute amendment (s) is paired 


with the bill perfected by the amended 
substittite amendment (sa). The next vote 
pairs the winners in these first two votes, ` 
and the winner in this vote is then paired 
with b. The final vote pits the status quo 
(q) against the survivor of all previous 
votes—or this vote is postponed until 
other sections of the bill have been con- 

sidered (see Bach. 1981, Sullivan 1984). 


The difference between the agendas in 


-Figures 1 and 2 is subtle. In Figure 1 the ~ 


winner at one stage enters the balloting in 


_ the next, but in Figure 2 s and sa are 


in the second ballot regardless of 
which alternative wins in the first. Are 


. such differences in form merely stylistic, 


or do they affect the power of agendas 
and agenda setters and- the efficacy of 
er voting? 


l Figure 2. A Congressional Agenda with Substitutes 
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Our since conclusion is that bee 

. où amendment agendas, the 
literature conveys an inaccurate picture. 
Quite a variety of agendas is available in 
Congress and.other institutions, and few 
of the theorems about amendment agen- 
das apply generally. The critical assump- 
tion of previous results concerning the 
sensitivity of outcomes to agendas is not 
that voters are strategic or sincere but that 
all feasible agendas are amendment agen- 
das. One might suppose that results about 
amendment agendas fill in part of the map, 
applying ‘to: an important class of proce- 
dures. The assumption commonly made, 
however, is not that the actual agenda is 
of the amendment typé nor that‘the set of 
. feasible agendas contains amendment 
agendas but that this set contains only 
amendment agendas, and that assumption 


is rarely true. 
_. After surveying common agenda forms 
in the first section, we draw some struc- 
tural distinctions among agendas in the 
second ‘section, then define strategic and 
sincere voting in the.third section. The 
fourth’ section is a review of .previous 
results: based on the amendment-agenda 
- assumption. In the fifth section we show 
with counterexamples that these results 
no longer hold when the amendment- 
agenda assumption is relaxed to allow for 
other agenda forms. In the sixth section 
we state several theorems (proved in the 
‘Appendix) about. the actual limits of -a 
hypothetical agenda setter’s power under 
sincere and strategic voting: 


Examples of 
Alternative Agenda-Forms 


Figure 2 depicts a common type of con- 
‘gressional- agenda, but even more com- 
.' plex agendas are possible (see Bach 1981). 
- Suppose the following eight motions are 
introduced: a bill, an amendment to per- 
fect the bill; an amendment to perfect the 


amendment, a substitute amendment, a 


substitute bill, an amendment to perfect 
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the substitute bill, a substitute for the sub- 
stitute bill, and an amendment to perfect 
the latter. substitute. These motions give 


- rise to nine outcomes: 


q: the status quo 
b: the bill unchanged - 
a: the bill perfected by the amend- 
_ ment 
. aa: the bill perfected by the amended 
‘amendment > 
sa: the bill perfected by the substitute 
. . amendment 
sb: the substitute bill 
- asb: the amended substitute bill 
ssb: the substitute for the substitute bill 
assb: the amended substitute for the sub- 
stitute bill ` 


The voting order is a as follows (Sullivan 
1984): `. ~ 


. A V8. aa 
winner of 1 vs. sa 
winner of 2 vs. b 

sb vs. asb g 

ssb vs. assb ` 

winner of 4 vs. winner of 5 
winner of 3 vs. winner of 6 
winner of 7 vs. q i a 


We recoil from drawing the tree for this 

agenda, but note that this and the pre- 

vious example both fail to qualify as 

amendment agendas because of discon- 

tinuities—steps at which the winner of the . 
previous vote does not enter the balloting 

but is set aside for later consideration. In 

the last example, the alternatives paired in _ 
the fourth and fifth ballots are indepen- 

dent of all previous winners. . . 

The existence of discontinuities is not 
the only way agendas in Congress and 
other institutions can differ from amend- 
ment agendas. Notice that the agendas in 
Figures 1 and 2 share two properties: First, 
they are symmetric—that is, each tree 
splits into two subtrees that are alike 
except for the interchange of alternatives 


PNPA NH 


(a and aa) occupying their top nodes; 
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Figure 3. A Two-Period 
Congressional Agenda 
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each of these subtrees splits in the same 
way, and so on down the agenda. Second, 
each is a one-period agenda—that is, all 
motions are on the floor before any are 
voted on. In a multiperiod agenda, by 
contrast, some motions are voted on 
before others are recognized. For exam- 
ple, suppose that, in addition to b and q, 
we also have 


bx the bill perfected by amendment x 

by: the bill perfected by amendment y 

by: the bill perfected by both amend- 
ments 


Na 


In this case standard parliamentary pro- 
cedure requires a two-period agenda in 
which x is voted up or down before y is 


recognized. Depicted in Figure 3, this: 


agenda requires three comparisons be- 
tween alternatives: 


1. b vs. b, 

2. { b vs. b, if b wins at1 
b, vs. bay if b, wins at 1 

3. winner of 2 vs. q 


Besides being multiperiod, the agenda in 
Figure 3 differs from those in Figures 1 
and 2 in that it is not symmetric. The tree 
branches into two subtrees that are dis- 
similar even apart from the interchange of 
b and b,: one contains b, where the other 
contains b,,. This is because either b, or 
bxy enters the balloting at the second 
round, but which of them does so depends 
on which alternative—b or b,—wins at 
the first round. We call the agenda in 
Figure 3 a first-order agenda because it 
involves only first-order amendments 
(amendments to the original motion) and 


because these amendments are compatible 
(one outcome can contain all of them). 
Every first-order agenda is continuous, 
but it is not symmetric unless it involves 
just one amendment. 

The agendas examined thus far are uni- 
form, by which we mean that all branches 
in their trees have the same length. But 
even uniform agendas do not exhaust the 
realistic types. Consider a sequential- 
elimination agenda, in which a new 
motion is introduced and voting proceeds 
to the next stage only- if the current 
Imotion fails. Illustrated by Figure 4, such 
agendas are neither uniform nor sym- 
metric. In Farquharson’s celebrated narra- 
tive (1969), Pliny sought to discourage a 
sequential-elimination agenda in favor of 
the plurality vote. Millennia later, such 
agendas are observed when parliamentary 
bodies such as the U.S. Senate vote on 
personnel questions or when members are 
obliged to take some action (to adopt a 
budget, say) and so must keep voting on 
proposed actions until one passes... 

Other examples of nonuniform and 
hence nonsymmetric agendas include 
those with a succession of “killer amend- 
ments,”*as in Enelow and Koehler’s dis- 
cussion of the Panama Canal Treaty 
(1980). Opponents of the treaty intro- 
duced a series of seemingly innocuous 
amendments solely to make the treaty’s 


` wording differ in some way from the text 
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that had been negotiated with Panama. If 
any one of these motions had passed, the 


Figure 4. A Sequential- 
Elimination Agenda 


a, 
ao 
a 
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Figure 5. A Hybrid Agenda 
oea a aA . 
SN 
KA x X 


others would not have been introduced. 


We can illustrate this situation with two . 


first-order amendments and, for good 
measure, a second-order amendment. The 
agenda, depicted. in Figure 5, comprises 
five alternative outcomes: 


Gis atin qui es 
b; the bill ; 
‘by: te bill onada bys: be 
by: the bill amended by yin its original 


by: the bill amended by- the amended 
l version of y a 


Neither symmetric nor uniform nor con- 
tinuous, this hybrid agenda suggests that 
our examples only begin to uncover the 


"various forms of agendas that should 


interest political scientists. At any rate, 
they show that amendment agendas do 
` not exhaust the possibilities. 

Our ability to formulate nonamend- 
ment agendas raises the question, how 
prevalent are amendment agendas ‘in 
practice? Although two-motion agendas 
can be of the sequential-elimination type, 
the most commonly observed two-motion 
agendas involve an initial motion and one 
amendment, and they are of the amend- 
ment variety. But consider agendas based 
on three motions: a bill, b, and two 
amendments, x and y, where x is.recog- 
nized before y. If the moving of y depends 
on whether x passes, we cannot have an 
amendment agenda. So suppose y is 
moved regardless of the action taken on x; 
Then if y-is a second-order amendment 
(Figure 6a) or’a complete substitute for b 
(Figure 6b), the agenda is of the amend- 
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ment type. But if y is:a first-order perfect- 
ing amendment (Figure 6c), the agenda is 
not an amendment agenda. Hence, an 
agenda based on three motions is an 
amendment agenda only if (1) the third 


` motion is made and recognized regardless 


of whether the second passes and (2) the 
second motion is either a second-order 
amendment or a ‘complete substitute. 

First-order agendas, like that of Figure 
6c," are -arguably the most common in 
most committees. The impression, how- 
ever; that amendment agendas are espe- 
cially prevalent might arise from a confu- 
sion between motions and alternatives. 
For example, suppose there is an initial 
motion, to pass bill b, and two first-order 
perfecting amendments, x and y. If the 
second motion is recognized regardless of . 
the ‘action taken on the first, then the 
usual language of committee delibera- 
tions, which makes reference to motions 
rather than final outcomes, leads to the 
impression that the agenda is that of 
Figure 6d, an amendment agenda. How- 
ever, because’ x and y are compatible 
motions rather than alternative outcomes, 
the correct. agenda is the one shown in 
Figure 6c, which is not an amendment 
agenda, 


A Classification of Agendas. . 
In this section we formally define 


several important categories of agendas, 
most of them informally introduced in the 
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previous section. We begin by letting X be 
a set of alternative outcomes, letting x, y, 
z, a, b, and.so forth denote elements of X, 

and letting a, 8, and so forth denote 
finite nonempty subsets of X..We repre- 
sent agendas by binary trees: 


DEFNITION. An agenda on a is a finite 
binary tree T such that (1) every node. 
` (vertex) of T is occupied by some mem- 
ber of a, (2) every member of a occu- 
pies some bottom node of T, and (3) y 


„+ z for every subtree T’ of T of the 


form shown in Figure 7. 


Condition (1) requires that every fork in 
the tree: represent a choice between two 
alternatives and (as a mathematical con- 
venience, which we disregard in most 


figures) that even the top node be occu- ` 


pied by some alternative (an arbitrary one 
will do). Condition (2) ensures that there 
is some path to every outcome in a, and 
(3) rules out “nonchoices”' of the form y 
vs. y. 

If an agenda T has more than one 
node, then it has at least three subtrees: T’ 


itself and its left and right principal sub- . 
trees, T and T’p, shown in Figure 7. - 
Note that a principal subtree with more 


than one node splits into its own principal 
subtrees. 

- Now consider the two agendas in Figure 
8. They are the same except for the left- 
right order of subtrees and ‘alternatives at 


various nodes. Because they embody the | 


same sequence of comparisons and must 
yield the same outcome, we call them 
equivalent. Here is a recursive definition 
of this relation: 
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Dennition. If the Agenda T, has but 
one node, then T, is equivalent to T, if 
and only if T, = Tı. If Tı has more 
than one node, then T, is equivalent to 
- Ta if and only if one principal subtree 
of T, is equivalent to one principal sub- 
tree of Tz, while the other principal 
subtree of T, is equivalent to the re- 
_ maining principal subtree of Ta. 


To develop our classification of agen- 
das, we begin with a type exemplified by 
the agendas in Figures 1 and 2: 


DEFINITION. A symmetric agenda on a is 
an agenda T on g such that, for every 
subtree T’ of T of.the form shown in 
Figure 7. T’, is equivalent to the result 
of substituting y for z in T’p, and T'p is 
equivalent to the result of substituting 
zforyin T1. 


All symmetric agendas have three other 
important properties. First, they are non- 
repetitive, a property commonly required 
by legislative rules. This means that they 


. prevent an alternative once rejected from _ 


coming up again for a vote. 


Definition. A nonrepetitive agenda on 
a is an agenda T on œ- such that, for 
every: subtree T' of T of the form 
shown in Figure 7, y does not occur in 
T'R and z does not occur in T. 


Second, symmetric agendas on œ are com- 
plete in the sense that they guarantee 
every alternative in œ its day in court: 
whether an alternative gets to be voted on 
at a given stage does not depend on the . 
choice made at the previous stage. 


DEANITION. A complete agenda on n is” 
an agenda on œ such that, for every 
subtree T’ of the form shown in Figure 


Figure 8. Equivalent Agendas 
a oo Na 
as AN Zs, AN 
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7, T’, contains every alternative occur- 
ring in Tg with the possible exception 
of z, and T'g contains every alternative 
occurring in T’ with the possible ex- 
ception of y. 


Figures 1 and 2 depict complete agendas; 
‘Figures 3-5, incomplete ones. Although 
all symmetric agendas are complete, not 
all complete agendas are symmetric. For 
example, the following agenda is com- 
plete but not symmetric: x and y are 
paired; if x wins, it is paired with z and 
the winner with w; but if y wins, z and w 
are paired and the winner paired with y. 

The third property that symmetric 
agendas satisfy is uniformity: 

DENTON. A uniform agenda on a is 

one whose branches are all of the same 


length. 


Figures 1 and 2 depict symmetric, hence 
uniform, agendas; Figure 3, a uniform, 
nonsymmetric agenda; and Figures 4 and 
5, nonuniform agendas. 

The following theorem (proved in the 
Appendix) summarizes the properties of 
symmetric agendas: 


THEOREM 1. All symmetric agendas are 
nonrepetitive, complete, and uniform. 


A fifth type of agenda, introduced in 
the previous section, does not encompass 
all symmetric agendas: 


DEnNITION. A continuous agenda on a 
is an agenda T on a such that, for 
every subtree T’ of T of the form 
shown in Figure 7, x = y orx =z. 


Figure 1 depicts an agenda that is sym- 
metric and continuous; Figure 2, sym- 
metric but not continuous; Figures 3 and 
4, continuous but not symmetric; and 
Figure 5, neither. 

A final category, included in all five 
preceding ones, is that of amendment 
agendas: f 


DeFINITION. An amendment agenda is 
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an agenda that is equivalent to 
A(t, ...,%) for some X, . . . , Xp 
where A(x, . . . , Xp) is defined by the 
following recursion: A(x) is the 1-node 
tree consisting of x1. A(%1, Xa... 
p41 is the tree T in which x, occupies 
the top node and T, = A(x, Xs, . 
X41) while Tr = A(x, Xs, . 


oe J 


er Xk)» 


The intuition here is that an amendment 
agenda is determined by a sequence 
(x1, - . . , Xn) such that x, is first pitted 
against xz. If x, wins, we move into the 
subtree T’,, which is determined by the 
same sequence, less xz; but if x, wins, we 
move into Tg, which is determined by 
(x2, Xs, «o o Xn) f : 

Amendment agendas are nonrepetitive, 
complete, uniform, and continuous. All 
symmetric agendas have the first three 
properties, but 


THEOREM 2. All and only amendment 
agendas are symmetric and continuous. 


The Venn diagram in Figure 9 sum- 
marizes our classification, Theorems 1 
and 2, and the easily proved fact that all 
complete and nonrepetitive agendas are 
uniform. (Although we have not supplied 
examples for every cell, it is easy to do 
so.) 


Sincere and Strategic Voting 


To define the choices from a given 
agenda under sincere and strategic voting, 


Figure 9. Classification of 
Agendas 
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let P be a “social preference” relation on 
X. We assume that P is asymmetric (if 
x P y then not y P x) and connected in X 
(if x,y e X and x + y then x P y or y P x). 


Under majority rule, x P y if more people _ 


prefer x to y than prefer y to x. For the 


sake of generality, however, we do not ` 


require that P be the majority-preference 
relation. Our one restrictive assumption 
(common to most of the literature) is con- 
nexity, which rules out ties. Although 
some tie-breaking rules, such as the rule 
letting a chairman cast the deciding vote, 
can be thought of as built into P, others 


cannot because they deperid on the posi- 


tions occupied by tied alternatives in an 
agenda.. 

We can now define the sincere and 
strategic choices, SIN(T) and Strat(T), 
from an arbitrary agenda T. If T contains 
just one alternative, x, then SIN(T): = 
STRAT(T) = x, Otherwise, let x occupy 
the top node of T; and y the oe node of 
Tr. Then 


. meas 
SIN(T) =| 
SIN(T ) if y P x 
and i 


STRAT(T,) i STRATIT). 
P STRAT(Tp) 


STRAT(T) = { 
© USTRAT(T,) otherwise. 


These recursive definitions ‘define ‘the 


sincere and strategic choices.from a given 
_ complex tree in terms of choices from its 
less complex components, The definition 
of STRAT(T) is equivalent to the defini- 
- tions of Moulin (1979) and MeKelvey and 
Niemi (1978). 


Choice Sets and Theorems 
about Amendment Agendas 


` This section reviews what is already 
known about the sincere ‘and strategic 


choices from amendment agendas. Since 
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P is connected, it is obvious that every a 
must contain. either a unique dominant 
alternative or a unique dominant “ce 
where 


DEFINITION. x is a dominant alternative 

ina if and only if x e œ and x Py forall 

y + xina. B is a dominant cycle in a if 

and only if, for some m,... iw B 
={x,...,%} Oa, um Pap: 

Px Pawns Py for all reh end all 

yea-— 6 


Now let 
Gla) = B {ie eis dasineaale 
` native in a or x belongs to the 
. , dominant cycle in a}. 
Miller (1980) proves: 
Gla) = = {x | x = SIN(T) for some - 
l amendment agenda Tonga}. . 
(1) 
More generally: 
Gla) = {x| x = SIN(T) for some 


symmetric agenda T on a}. 


The latter result follows from a still more 
general result by Schwartz (1986, chap. 
6), which allows ties and nonbinary 
choices. Thus, if a dominant alternative 


. exists among the alternatives appearing, 


on an amendment or other symmetric 
agenda, that alternative will be chosen. If, 
on the other hand, a dominant cycle 
exists, then some outcome in the cycle 
must be chosen, and any outcome can be 


_ chosen with some admissable agenda. 


‘A third resullt follows from McKelvey’s 
proof (1979) that for majority rule and the 
usual spatial context (Euclidean or, more 
generally, differentiable and convex pref- 
erences), if there is no undominated point, 
the entire space is a cycle (x e X is un- 
dominated if y P x for no y e X): If x and 
y are any two points in X, there is.an 
amendment agenda T on some finite sub- 
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set of X such that x is the first alternative 
in T (x occupies the top nodes of T and 
Tp and y = SIN(T). (Although the rela- 
tion, M, of majority preference is not con- 
nected, we can interpret P as the result of 
adding some tie-breaking rule to M.) 

For strategic voting, Miller's definitions 
(1980) of the. covering relation and the 
uncovered set are crucial. Stated for an 
arbitrary subset Y of X, 


DEFINITION. x covers y in Y if and only if 
x, ye Y, xP y, and forallze Y, ify Pz 
then x P z. And 


UY) = {xe Y | nothing covers xe Y} 
(the uncovered set of Y). 


Miller proves:. 


STRAT(T) e U(a) if T is an amend- 
ment agenda on T. (3) 


The significance of this result derives 
from these properties of U: 


U(a) © Gla) and U(a) E Pareto set of a 


Since the sincere choice from an amend- 
ment agenda on œ can be anything in 
G(x)—often-a large subset of œ that in- 
cludes Pareto inefficient outcomes—and 
since U(a) and hence any strategic choice 
from & is necessarily in the Pareto set, 
strategic voting has been interpreted as a 
means whereby voters can limit the power 
of an agenda setter. 

Banks (1985) shows that strategic vot- 
ing can limit outcomes further. His result 
requires three definitions: 


` DEFINITION. A vector x = (x1, %2,..., 
x,) is a chain in a if and only if xı € a 
for all i and x; P x; whenever i <j. A 
maximal chain in «œ is a chain x ina 
such that there is no longer chain in a 
containing every member of x. And 


Bla) = {x | x = first element of 
some maximal chain in a}. 


Banks proves: 
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Bla) = {x | x = STRAT(T( for some 
amendment agenda T ona} © di i 
4 


We summarize results (1)-(4) in Figure 
10. Notice that these results relate the 
final outcome only to the other alterna- 
tives on the agenda: they say nothing 
about alternatives in X but outside a. 
Hence, they do not say whether McKel- 
vey’s theorem holds for strategic voting— 
whether agendas can “lead anywhere” in a 
Euclidean space when voters act strategic- 
ally. Shepsle and Weingast (1984), how- 
ever, extend (3) for simple majority rule in 
the spatial context to show that if x, is the 
first alternative in an amendment agenda 
T on a and if x is chosen over x, when- 
ever j > k and x and x, tie, then x, does 
not cover STRAT(T) in X. That is, the 
only points that can be reached, under 
strategic voting and an amendment agen- 
da, from some initial alternative x, are 
points that x, does not cover. McKelvey 
(1986), moreover, offers a model of 
endogenous amendment-agenda forma- 
tion in which outcomes outside the un- 
covered set of the entire space cannot be 
reached. Strategic voting, then, appears 
to limit the power of an agenda setter 
regardless of whether our focus is on a 
fixed, finite set of alternatives that must 
enter the agenda or an entire issue space 
and hence regardless of whether the 
agenda setter can control only the order 
of voting or the set of feasible alternatives 
as well. We say “appears” because the 
assumption that all permissible agendas 
are of the amendment type is essential to 
these results. 

Were the set of feasible agendas re- 
stricted to amendment agendas, then 
strategic voting also would’ limit the 
length of agendas required to secure 
reachable outcomes. With sincere voting, 
if an alternative y is required to enter the. 
voting in the first stage of an amendment 
agenda T on a, then there exists an 
amendment agenda on part or all of a by 
which any given outcome x e G(a) can be 
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Figure 10. Summary of 
Amendment-Agenda Results 


Gla) .sincere 
Choices from 


geo trom 
symetric agendas 





Pareto set of a 


reached. With strategic voting, on the 
other hand, Miller (1980) shows that if 
x e G(a) can be reached at all, then there 
exists a one- or two-stage amendment 
agenda on a subset of æ that begins with y 
and yields x. Shepsle and Weingast (1984) 
establish a parallel result for spatial pref- 
erences. They show that all the outcomes 
that can be reached from x, (namely, the 
outcomes that do not cover xı) can be 
reached by some one- or two-stage 
agenda (which may, however, contain an 
outcome foreign to the original agenda). 


Counterexamples to 
Extensions 


What we want to show now is that the 
results we reviewed in the previous sec- 
tion hold only for institutions in which 

` the feasible agendas are limited to amend- 
ment agendas. That is, the apparent limits 
that strategic voting sets on a hypothetical 
agenda setter’s power depend critically on 
the set of permitted agendas, and if we 
properly. extend a setter’s strategies to 
include all agendas that we might actually 
observe in a legislature, strategic voting is 
not the constraint it was thought to be. 


Example 1. To-see that things can be dif- 
ferent when we turn from amendment 
agendas to other agenda forms, we note 
first that agendas can be found from 
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which the sincere choice, SIN(T), need 
not belong even to G(a). Suppose every 
voter ranks the five alternatives shown in 
Figure 3 as follows: by, bxy, bz, b, q. Since 
this order is unanimous, we may suppose 
that P orders the alternatives the same 
way. Hence, if everyone votes sincerely in 
the agenda—call it T—of Figure 3, then b, 
defeats b, after which b, defeats b, and 
then q, so SIN(T) = b,,. But b, is the 
dominant alternative, so SIN( T) é Gla) = 
whe 


Example 2. Although Example 1 shows 
that outcomes outside G(a) can prevail 
under sincere voting, notice that strategic 
voting in this example yields b,, which, 
because it is dominant, is perforce the sole 
element of U(a) and B(a). But suppose the 
following eight alternatives are on the 
floor of the U.S. House: 


w: an unamended bill 

x: the bill perfected by an amendment 

y: the bill perfected by an amended 
amendment 

: the bill perfected by a substitute 
amendment 

: a substitute bill unchanged 

: a substitute for the substitute bill 

: the substitute substitute perfected 
by an amendment - 

the status quo 


aS) 


q: 


Then the agenda is as follows (Sullivan 
1984): 


1. x vs. y (whether to amend the 

amendment) i 

the winner at 1 vs. z (whether to 

substitute for the [perfected] amend- 

ment) 

. the winner at 2 vs. w (whether to 
amend the bill) 

. b vs. c (whether to amend the sub- 
stitute substitute bill) 

. the winner at 4 vs. a (whether to 

` substitute for the [perfected] substi- 
tute bill) 


. the winner at 5 vs. the winner at 3 


2. 
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Figure 11. Social Preference 
for Example 2 


(whether to replace the [perfected] 
bill by the surviving substitute bill) 

7. the winner at 6 vs.. q (whether to 
pass the bill’s surviving form) 


Suppose the. social preference under 
majority rule takes the form shown in 
Figure 11, where, for those alternatives 
not paired by an arrow, their height on 
the page represents P. Because the agenda 
tree is especially complex, we do not 
reproduce it here, but note that 
STRAT(T) = x even though x é Ba). 
That is, chains with x as the first element 
include (x), (x,b), (x,b,c), (x, b, c, q), and 
so forth, but none of these is max- 
imal since we can set w, z, or y at the top 
of any of them and still have a chain. 
Thus, whereas an amendment agenda 
over the alternatives in this example must 
yield a point in B(x) with strategic voting, 
the agenda prescribed by Rule XIV yields 
an outcome outside B(a). This shows that 
Banks’s theorem about amendment agen- 
das does not extend to other agenda 
forms, even realistic symmetric ones. 


Example 3. Although in Example 2, x = 
STRAT(T) is not in Bla), x is in the un- 
covered set, U(a): there is no alternative 
that defeats x while also defeating every- 
thing x defeats. Nevertheless, we can con- 
struct a counterexample to the propo- 
sition that the strategic choice from a 
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realistic agenda—again a symmetric 
agenda permitted by Rule XIV—must 
belong to the uncovered set. There are 
seven alternatives: 


c: an unamended bill 

a: the bill perfected by an amendment 
b: the bill perfected by a substitute 
amendment 

a substitute bill unamended 

the substitute bill perfected by an 
amendment 

the substitute bill perfected by a 
substitute amendment 

the status quo 


x 
y: 


Z: 
‘q: 


Agendas with both a perfecting amend- 
ment to a bill and a substitute bill may be 
rare in the House. Bach (1981), however, 
illustrates a similar agenda with the case 
of Senate Bill 7, the Veterans’ Health Care 
Amendments of 1979. The required con- 
gressional agenda is the following: 


1. a vs. b (whether to replace the 
amendment with a substitute 
amendment) 

. winner at 1 vs. c (whether to amend 
the bill) 

. x vs. y (whether to amend the sub- 
stitute bill) i 

. winner at 3 vs. z (whether to replace 
the [perfected] substitute by the sub- 
stitute to the substitute} 

. winner at 2 vs. winner at 4 (whether 
to replace the [perfected] bill by the 
surviving substitute) 

. winner at 5 vs. q (whether to pass 
the surviving motion) 


Suppose a three-member committee holds 
the following preference orders: 


Member 1:aczbyxq 
Member 2: bycxazqg 
Member 3:xzaycbq 


The majority-preference relation is as fol- 
lows, where, aside from the exceptions 
noted by arrows, the left-to-right order of 
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'-Figuče 12. Agenda for Example 3 
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` the motions corresponds to the majority 


preference: 


a čz b `y xq 


Figure 12 portrays the agenda and, in 
` parentheses, shows the strategic choice 
from each subtree (to save space we omit 
q from the tree. since it i8 defeated by 
everything else), So STRAT(T) = z. But 
z é U(a): a covers z because a beats z and 
also beats the three alternatives (b, y, and 
q) that z beats. ` 

To see why a-covered alternative is 
. chosen, consider the eight subtrees, 
` T1-T8, in Figure 12. Each is equivalent to 
a mini-amendment agenda (e.g., in T1, x 
is. paired with z, then the winner with a),. 
so from result (3), the. strategic choice 
from each is uncovered in: that subtree. 


Figure 13. Reduced Agenda 
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Since no information about outcomes is . 
lost if we replace a subtree by its strategic ` 
choice, we redraw the agenda in Figure 13 
to extend each branch down just to where 
subtrees become amendment agendas (for 
T5 we substitute b for z since z beats b 


` and will beat b in the corresponding com- 


parison with the strategic choice from 
T6). 

This tree is almost an amendment agenda: 
after a-and b are paired, ‘the winner is 
paired with c, and the winner in that con- 


text with y. The important exceptions are 


that if a wins in the first-two rounds, ‘x 
and a are paired (rather than a and y), 

whereas if b wins in those rounds, b is 
paired with z (rather than y). Thus, x can 
defeat a and then lose to'y without ever 
being compared'to z. The discontinuities 
permit this asymmetry in the treatment of 
z and a and account for the survival of a 
covered alternative. Although the original 
tree is symmetric, the strategically equiva- 
lent reduced tree, owing to the discon- 
tinuity, is not symmetric. 


Example 4. It would be a mistake to infer 
from the preceding examples that sym- 
metry or discontinuity is essential to agen- 
das in which strategic voting leads outside 
the uncovered set. Consider an agenda 
involving three compatible first-order 


“7 amendments, x, y, and z. Suppose P 
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a z i Figure 14- Agenda for Example 4 
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orders the- nine arie outcomes, 


"from left to right, thus: 
bayz . by b b, by b bys bag: 


with the exception that b, Pb,, . Then by 

covers b. Nevertheless, the “appropriate 
agenda, depicted in Figure 14 with stra- 
tegic equivalents in parentheses, yields b 


as the final outcome. Although not sym- . 


metric, this agenda is continuous, uni- 

form, and nonrepetitive. 
These examples, then,- establish the 

amendment-agenda assumption as essen- 


tial to Results (1)-(4). They establish the 


‘same for the three other propositions that 
we discuss in the previous. First, strategic 
choices need not be Pareto-efficient. In 
- Example 3, the strategic choice, z; is 
covered but Pareto efficient. Now switch 
a and z in Member 3's preference order- 


ing. Then P remains the same, but z . 


becomes Pareto inefficient. 

Second, . the. first alternative’ on an 
agenda can cover the ‘final strategic 
choice. In Example 3, a is voted on first, 

„and a covers z, yet z is the outcome under 
strategic voting. 


Finally, not every agenda can be-re- . 


duced to.a < two-step agenda with the 
same first alternative and.the same strate- 
gic choice. Looking again at Example 3, 
notice that every one- or two-stage 
agenda T that begins with a and yields z 
as the strategic choice must have the form 
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shown in Figure 15a. Since z = 
STRAT(T), z must also equal STRAT(T;,) 
or STRAT(T,). If z = STRAT(T,), then 
Tı must have the form shown in Figure 
15b since, with two or fewer steps, this - 
must be the last step and only a and z can 
be paired. But a beats z, so z # 
‘STRAT(T,). Suppose, then, that z = - 
STRAT(Tp). Then T; must have the form 
shown in Figure 15c, where ? is an alter- 
native that beats a but loses to z (so that z 
‘survives as the final outcome). But the 
only alternative that defeats a is x, which 
z does not defeat. Thus, the agenda in 
Figure 14 cannot be reduced to ane or two 
stages with alternative a entering the first 
stage and z being = final outcome. 


Theorems 


The examples demonstrate 
that. none of the earlier results specifying 
limits on a hypothetical agenda setter’s 


- power under strategic voting applies 


when that agenda setter’s strategy set con- 
tains. all agendas permitted in real legis- 


Figure 15. Two-Step Reduction 
. of Example 3. 


(a) (b) `. (0) 
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latures, such as the U.S. Congress. The 
results we prove in this section show how 


wide the true limits are, both for strategic . 


and sincere voting. When compared with 
the theorems reviewed earlier, these 
results reveal exactly how special a case 
the amendment agenda really is. We begin 
with an unsurprising result: 


` THEorEM 3. If T is any agenda on a, 
then STRAT(T) e Gla). 


Because U(a) and B(a) are subsets of 
` G(q), this theorem does not exclude the 
possibility that an agenda setter’s power is 
restricted by strategic voting to these par- 
ticular subsets of G(a). Strategic voting 
does restrict a setter’s power, but not in 
the way we might think. First, consider 
the “kitchen sink” set: 


K(a) = {xea |a = {x}orxPy 
for some y € a}. 


Thus, x is in K(a) so long as æ consists of x 
alone or x defeats something or other in a. 
Clearly, G(a) & K(a), and K(a) com- 
prises all but at most one member of a. 
Not surprisingly: 


THEOREM 4, If T is an agenda on-a, 
SIN(T) e K(a). 


Like Theorem 3, this result places weak 
bounds on final outcomes. What is inter- 
esting, however, is that these bounds are 
the strongest there are: the G and K sets 
are the exact limits of an agenda: setter’s 


power under strategic and sincere voting, 


respectively. 

To see what we mean, consider a se- 
quential-elimination agenda, the general 
form of which is that of Figure 4, but with 
any number of nodes. Our next theorem 
says that any outcome in K(a)—which is 
all of œ less at most one member—can be 
the sincere choice from some nonrepeti- 


tive sequential-elimination agenda, hence _ 


from some nonrepetitive continuous 
agenda: 


THEOREM 5. If x e K(a), then for some- 
nonrepetitive sequential-elimination 
agenda T on a, x = SIN(T). 


When the set of feasible agendas is re- 
stricted to the amendment agendas, or 
even the symmetric ones, sincere voting 
cannot lead outside the G-set, but as soon 
as the feasible agendas are allowed to 
include even nonrepetitive sequential- 
elimination agendas (hence, more gener- 
ally, continuous agendas), sincere voting 
can lead practically anywhere. 

We can now see one weak limit, how- 
ever, that strategic voting places on an 
agenda setter’s power: although large, 
G(q) is often a proper subset of K(a). But 
because G(a) might be large and some of 
its elements of Pareto inefficient, we want 
to know whether strategic voting places 
more severe limits on an agenda setter’s 
power. The next five results show that 
tighter limits do not exist except in special 
cases. 


THEOREM 6. If x e G(a), there exists a 
nonrepetitive sequential-elimination 
agenda T on a such that STRAT(T) = 
x, (Moulin 1985) 


Figure 16 summarizes the Theorems 3-6. 

If we drop the requirement of non- 
repetitiveness in Theorem 6, we can 
ensure that T begins with any given alter- 
native and yields any other given alterna- 
tive as the strategic choice: 


THEOREM 7. If x €-G(a), then there exists 
a sequential-elimination agenda T on « 
such that y is the first alternative in T 
and x = STRAT(T). 


McKelvey’s theorem about agendas 
leading anywhere under sincere voting 
can be restated for strategic voting if, 
instead of amendment agendas, we use- 
sequential-elimination agendas: 


‘THEOREM 8: For the “standard spatial 
model,” if X is the issue space, if the 
majority-preference relation M is a 
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subrelation of P; and if no dominant 
` point in X exists, then for any two 
points x,y e X, there is a nonrepetitive 


sequential-elimination agenda T on- 


some finite subset of X such that (I) x fs 
the first alternative in. T, (2) y 


STRAT(T), and (3) STRAT) M. 


STRAT(T'p) or conversely for every > 


2-node subtree T’ of T. 


Since P is connected but M is not we 
might think of P as the result of extending 


M by the addition of some tie-breaking 


rule. Clause (3) says that no M-ties actual- 
ly arise in T. The essential point of this 


theorem, though, is that it is not strategic ` 


voting per se that limits choices to the 

"uncovered set or the Banks set but the 

assumption that an-agenda setter must 
choose agendas of the amendment type. 

' Theorem 6 tells us that if all voters are 


strategic and if all binary agendas are 


admissable, then there exists some binary: 


agenda on a that will choose any outcome 
in ir Glad, whereas from the results re- 
viewed in the Choice Sets and Theorems 
section, we know that if agendas are 
limited to the amendment type, then only 
outcomes in Bla) C G(a) can prevail. It is 


alternative limit cannot be raised. Hence, 


earlier results do extend to certain non- 
amendment agendas if the number of 
alternatives is severely constrained: even 
under strategic voting, the power of an 
agenda setter is no greater with a strategy 
set comprising all symmetric agendas than 
with a strategy set limited to amendment 
agendas if the alternatives that can be 
included ‘in the agenda are five or fewer. 
But what if they exceed five? Can just any 
outcome in G(a) be achieved with a sym- 
metric agenda, as it can with a sequential- 
elimination agenda, or are final outcomes ' 


` limited to a set lying “between” U(a) and 


Gla)? Here is a partial answer: 


THEOREM 10. Suppose T is a symmetric ` 
agenda on a, œ has at least 4 members, 
and x.is covered in a by all but 2 other 
members of a. Then x + STRAT(T). 


. Notice that if |a| > 4 and if x e G(a), then 
“there must be at least two other members 


of æ that do not cover x, whereas every- 
thing èlse in œ can cover x (see the con- 
struction used to prove the theorem). 
Given the assumptions of Theorem 10, 


j although - x € Glg), x. cannot be chosen 


interésting, however, to consider- sep- “ 


arately the class of symmetric agendas 
” since one-period agendas often are re- 


quired to be symmetric (e.g.; by House 


Rule XIV). Of course, our examples from 
the previous section tell us that such agen- 
das can lead outside the Banks set (Exam- 

ple 2), outside the uncovered set (Exam- 

ples 3 and 4), and-outside the Pareto set 
(Example 3 with modified preferences for 
Member 3). Often, though, the’ rule 
assigned to a bill in the House limits the 
number of alternatives that can be voted 
on, whence the importance of the follow- 

ing theorem: 


THEOREM 9. If.œ has 5 or fewer mem- 


3 


from any symmetric agenda if voters are 
strategic. Thus, it appears that the set of 
reachable outcomes when only symmetric 
agendas are feasible lies somewhere 


- between what is reachable if only amend- 


bers, then for any symmetric agenda T. 


 -on'a, STRAT(T) e U(a). 
_ Thanks to Example 3, the five- 
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‘ment agendas are feasible and what is 


reachable if all binary agendas are 
feasible. ; 


Condon. l 


It is tempting to interpret our analysis 
as supporting the idea that political out- 
comes are-at the mercy of elites who con- 
trol agendas. Certainly, our analysis sup- 
ports the proposition that strategic voting 
is not always effective for thwarting the 
intent of an unconstrained agenda setter, 
but it is naive to interpret our results as 
implying a reemergence of the power of 
agenda setters, hypothetical or real. For 
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Figure 16. Summary of General Agenda Results 


Gla): strategic 
kar choices, 
ncere. depending on 

choices, mele also 
depending on - strategic . 
rat ally oi choices from 
sincere nonrepetitive.. 
choices from seq.-ellm. 

-= nonrepetitive agendas 
seq-elim 
agendas 


Example 3 w. revised 


i peaterenes 


one thing, the set of feasible legislative 
agendas, even with a handful of motions, 
may be large. And Hammond's (1986) 
adaptation of agendas to the study of 
hierarchical decision 


processes suggests 
that the set of feasible organizational . 


agendas may be larger still. Hence, power 
may lie more with those who are best able 
to ascertain the implications of particular 
agendas than with those who control pro- 
cedures and agenda form.. 

Second, in addition to the formal con- 


straints imposed by such measures as Rule’ 


XIV, setters are also subject to those who 
would upset their calculations by the 
introduction of new issues and dimen- 
sions (Riker 1982). And as the experiences 
of Plott and Levine (1976) attest, even 
those unschooled in agenda manipulation 
soon learn the importance of agenda con- 
trol and: seek the means to- thwart that 
control. Third, our analysis assumes that 
vall preferences are common knowledge. 
But as Ordeshook and Palfrey (1986) 
demonstrate, outcomes can be radically 
different with incomplete. information. 
Although their analysis -is limited to 
amendment agendas, it shows how agen- 
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‘tives is considered and disposed of. But 


a; 
Tees 


u(a) 


ae 
Pareto set of a. 


das reveal different things about prefer- 
ences, suggesting that a setter can manip- 
ulate the agenda to reveal preferences in 
particular ways. 

We also should consider the ways in 
which motions .are introduced for con- 
sideration. With the exception of 


. Theorem 6, which coricerns spatial 
_ majority-rule games, our analysis focuses 


on the. manipulation of outcomes by 
how some fixed set of alterna- 


agenda power has two sources: the ability 
to choose a procedure for selecting from 
some fixed set of alternatives and the abil- 
ity to choose that set. And we suspect that 
agenda power, if it exists at all in Con- 
gress, has more ‘to do with the second 
source than the first. The labeling of alter- 
natives as the bill, an amendment, or a 
substitute. amendment is an important 
strategic process, but once all motions are 
made and the labels attached, there may 
be little room for strategic maneuver. ` 
The relevance of agendas to the study 
of final outcomes, then, may depend.on 
the rules that determine the alternatives 
that a legislature ‘considers. Here; how- 


\ 


ever, the possible endogenicity of the 
process complicates matters. Some prog- 
ress has been made in the study of endoge- 
nous agenda formation (McKelvey 1986), 

but again under the assumption. that all 
agendas are of the amendment type. The 
variety of congressional agendas andthe 
_ limits that might otherwise be placed on 
È the types of agendas that a legislature can 
use raise new research possibilities. The 
labeling of motions may be an important 


strategy available to members because the - 


decision.about how to label a motion has 


more profound consequences than earlier . 


research indicates. The sole strategic con- 
sideration in an amendment agenda is the 


order of the alternatives. But if, for exam- 


` ple, two proposed amendments to a com- 
-mittee report are both moved-and recog- 
nized as, perfecting amendments rather 
than as.a_ perfecting -amendment and 
a substitute bill, the prescribed agenda 
must be nonsymmetric (as in Figure 2). 
Hence, instead of proclaiming the: pre- 


eminence of the agenda setter—hypo-. 


thetical or otherwise—our analysis warns 


us that our subject concerns games in’ 


which: ‘participants’ strategies -include 


more than simply deciding the order in . 


which to present motions or whether -to 
. vote sincerely on the current ballot. We 
are only beginning to identify and under- 
stand those strategies, but this essay sheds 
some light on the potential consequences 
of part of the strategy space of those who 
participate in the institutions of social 
choice. ; 


Appendix 


Proof of Theorem 1. Because symmetric 
agendas are obviously complete and uni- 
form, we prove only that they are non- 
- repetitive. If T.on æ is symmetric and 
repetitive, then some subtree of .T is 
equivalent to a tree T: in which some x € a 
occupies the top node of Tr, some y € q 
occupies the top node of T’r, but x occurs 
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in Tr, say at node n. By symmetry, T’, is 
the same as T’p.but for the substitution of 
x for y. So x must occur at node n in.T’; as 
well. But. because we can get Tr from Tr 
by substituting y for x, y must occur at 
node n in T’p; which is impossible since x 
occurs there. - Q.E.D. 


Proof of Theorem 2. We first prove, by 
induction onn, the lemma that if T = 


Alx ee . , Xn) is an amendment agenda, 
then (x1, : . . , Xn) contains no repetitions. 
This is trivially true if ri = 1. Otherwise, 
T: = A(X, Xs, oe ae 1. Xn) and Tr = 
A(x2,%s, » . « , Xn) are agendas. By induc- 
tive aie (XXa; e o., Xn) and 
(X2, X3, © .. , X,) contain no repetitions, so 

if (xu... x) contained a repetition, we 


would have xı = x, in which case. x, 
(=. xı} would occupy the top nodes of 
both T; and Tp, contrary to the definition 
of an agenda. 

We prove the theorem itself by induc- 
tion on the number of nodes of T, which 
we assume exceeds 1 (else the theorem is 
trivially true). Let T be an amendment 
agenda; -so that .T.is equivalent to. T” = 


A(z, a'o e, Xn) for some Xi, . .:. , Xh 
(n > 2). Then Ti = Alu Xa.. 2, Xn) 
and T’p = A(x2,%s, . >. , Xn), which are 


continuous and symmetric by inductive 
hypothesis. Therefore, since x, occupies 
the top node of T’ and Tz while x; occu- 
pies the top node of T'R,- T'is continuous. 
But since, by the lemma, (x1, xa, . . . +-Xp) 
and (x2,%3,-. . . , Xn) contain no repeti- 
tions, T’, is the result of substituting x, for 
xz in T’p, while Tp i is-the result of sub- | 
stituting x, for x; in T’,. Hence, owing to 
ne ymneny or ae ane T’r, T is sym- 


. metric. 


Conversely, suppose T ‘is continuous 
and symmetric. Then Tis equivalent'to an 
agenda T’ in which, for some.x and y, x 
occupies the top nodes of T“ and T; while 


_ y occupies the top node of T’p. By induc- 
. tive hypothesis, T', is equivalent to 
A(x, Xu, 


, Xn) and T’p to 


AY Yur ove, m) for some xu PA Se 
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and Yu one 
symmetry, A(y,¥u .. + Ym) is the result 
of substituting y for x in A(x,%1, . > o ,-Xn), 
and by the-lemma, (y, Yı» . =, PRY and 
(X, Xr: ©. , Xa) have no‘repetitions. So 
Aly, Yı CECE) Ym) = Alx, X, eee ge Xn). 
Hence, T’ is equivalent . to 
A ym, eer? Xn). ; QE -D. 


` Proof of Theorem 3. By induction on the 


number of nodes of T. Trivial if T has one | 


node. Otherwise, let a; bethe set of alter- 
natives in Tz, let œg be the set of alterna- 


` tives in Tr, and let a =a, U ar. By. 


inductive hypothesis, 7 
STRAT(T)eGla) °° ~~ (AÙ 
` STRAT(Tp) € Glar) (A2) 


Without loss of generality, suppose that 
STRAT(T) - STRAT(T;) (A3) 


From the definition of Gla), eveything th 


Gla) bears P to everything in a—G(a), 


while everything in G(a,) bears.P to 
‘everything in a,—G(a,). So if there 


' existed a w e G(a,)—G(a) and a v e > 


G(a)N az, we would have both wPv and 


vPw, contrary to the asymmetry of P. ` need the following: . 


.Hence, either G(a,) -—G(a) or Gla) N. æ, 


is empty. That is, either Gæ; ) © -G(q) or- 


Ga) N a, = Ø, Similarly,either Glær) © 
G(a) or G(a) Nar = 6. Consequently, if 


Glar) F Gla), then Gla) Nar = Ø, so © 


` that Gla) N. ag + @ (since otherwise G(a) 
= G(ar u æg). would be empty), whence 
Glar) G.: Gla), and thus, by (A1) and 
(A2),: STRAT(Tp) e€ G(a) (because 
_ Gla) N a, = 8), but STRAT(T,) é Gla), 
which implies that STRAT(Tr) P 
STRAT(T,), contrary to: (A3): Hence, 


Glar) © Gla) after all, andso by (1) arid” 


(3), STRAT(T) e G(a). `- Q.E.D. 


Proof of Theorem 4. By. iriduction on lal. 
_ Trivial if |a| =1.. Otherwise, let y occupy 
the top node of T; and z the top node of 
-Tr. Without. loss of generality, suppose 
y P z. Then SIN(T) = SIN(T,). If T; con- 


,Ym(n > 0, m > 0). But by 


‘agenda T = S(x, yı, 
SIN(Tp) = x, because x P yı = y, Q.E.D. 


sists just of y, then SIN(T) = SIN(T,) = 
y Pz, so. SIN(T) e K(a). On the.other 
hand, if T; has more’ than one node, then 
by inductive hypothesis, . SIN( T) = 
SIN(T1).P w for some w e œ, and -so 
SIN(T) e K(a). s _ QED. 

Our next resúlts reuire a formal defini- 


tion of sequential-elimination agendas. 


A sequential-elimination agenda is an 
agenda that is equivalent to 
Ax, . «+ , £n) for some Xr, . © © p Xnr 
- where S(x, > . .., Xn) is defined thus: 
S(x) is.the 1-node tree occupied by x; 
S(x, > > « , Xn) is the binary tree T in 

` which x, ‘occupies the top node, Tp is 
the 1-node tree occupied by Xu ‘and Ti 
= Axa, ` ur Žu): 


Proof of Theorem 5. Trivial if.œ = {x}. 
Otherwise, ‘there exists a y € æ for which 


x P y. So there exist yı, . < ©, Yn uch that 
(1) @ — {x} = {y,. -s Vath (2) yi # Yj 
unless i = j, and (3) y, = y. Then for 


nonrepetitive sequential- -elimination 
eir Yn), SINT) = 


Two definitions and a lemma. Before pro- 
ceeding to the remaining theorems we 


DEFINITION. Abona a wan 
` (äu Xa .. « ı Xn) Such that a = 

{xr Xa > >., Xn} and for each.x, # Xu , 
-4P x; forsomej <i. dt is nonrepetitive 

Pe Wx whenever’ # fier 


LEMMA. If x = (xi, 22,..., Xn) is a path 
on æ, ‘then there exists a sequential- 
elimination agenda T on «æ such that.(1) ` 
STRAT(T) = x; (2) T begins with x,, 
and (3) T is mantepediive if- x is non- 
repetitive.. , 


Proof. Trivial if'n = 1. Otherwise, let T 
= S(x, . >., Xn). Then T begins with x, 
and is nonrepetitive if -x is. For i = 
1,2, . . . , n—1, let T; be the subtree of T 

in which the first vote is between x, and 
x. Then it suffices.to show, by induction 
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on n—i, PEE TE < n, either 
STRAT(T;) = x; (so that, in particular, 
STRAT(T,) = x), or STRAT(T;) = 2, 
or x; P STRAT(T;) for some j = 1,2, . 

i—1, If x, P x,—1, then STRAT(T,._1) * om 


x, and, since x is a path, either n = 1 or x; - 


P STRAT(T,-1) ™ X, for some j = 
1,2, . . . , n—2. Otherwise, x,—1 P x, 30 
STRAT(T,_1) = X,~ 1. Now suppose that 
i < n—1. If x; P STRAT(T;-1), then xo = 
STRAT(T,). On the other hand, suppose 


STRAT(T;+1). But by inductive hypothe- ` 


sis, either STRAT (Tia) = x1, or x P 
STRAT(T;41) for some j < i+1, or else 
STRAT(Tis1) = x41, in which case, 
since x is a path, we again have x41 ™ x, 
or x) P x41 = STRAT(T;41) for some j < 
i+1. Hence, since not x; P STRAT(T;+1), 
. there must éxist a j < i such that x, P 
STRAT(Tj4;) = STRAT(T;) unless 
STRAT(T) = STRAT Tity ` = x,.Q.E.D. 


Proof of Thèorem 6. Trivial if a = {x}. 
Otherwise, if a — Gla) + 0, let a — Gla) 
™ {yu «e +, Yk} where y; # yj whenever j 
# i. We have two cases: 

Case 1. G(a) = {x}. Then x P y; for all 
i. So (x, yi, ©. «+ Yk).is a nonrepetitive 
path on œ, and the theorem follows from 
the lemma. 
_ Case 2. Gla) is a dominant cycle in a. 
Then there exist xı, ... , Xm such that (1) 
Gla) = * {xu eae + Xmy; (2) t = x; (3) x, P 


mm P- ee ee 
1,2,.. , k; i = 1,2, ...°; m. Let 
(x1, ..., x,) be the result of deleting 
from (x, ..., Xy) all but the first occur- 


rence of each x; that occurs more than 
once. Then x, = x, and (x1,...,X,, 
Yu ..+, Yk) is a nonrepetitive path on a, 
whence the theorem follows by the 
lemma. Q.E.D. 


Proof of Theorem 7. Trivial if a consists 
of a single alternative. Otherwise, if a — 
Gla) + 0, leta — Gla) = {z,,.. 
We now have the same two cases to.con- 
sider as before. 

Case 1, G(a) = {x}. Then x P z; for all 
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- Since (x... 
. follows from the lemma. - 


e, tbls. 


i, and either x = y or xP y. So 

{x,Zu >. >. , Zk, ¥) is a path, and the 

theorem follows by the lemma. i 
Case 2. Gla) is a dominant cycle in a. 


Then the same four conditions hold as in 


the proof of Theorem 6 except that the 
last condition (4) reads: x; P z; for all i and 
j. Consequently, either y = x = x, or y = 


`x for some i >1 or y = z for some j. So 


(Xi 2. a, Xm» Zu ee +» Zk- y) is a path in 
which x, = x, and the theorem follows 
from the lemma. Q.E.D. 


Proof of Theorem 8. There exist 
Xi, ++, Xp such that (1) x1 = x, (2) x, = 
y, and (3) x, Px, P-+ + Px,, where Pisa 
connected extension of the majority- 
preference relation (McKelvey 1979). 
, Xu) is a path, the theorem 
Q.E.D: 


Proof of Theorem 9. Since q is not critical 
to Example 3 in Section 5, as few as six 


-alternatives are required to generate a 


symmetric agenda that leads outside of 


` U(a). To see that we cannot construct an 


example with fewer alternatives, let some 
alternative x be covered by y (so y P x). 
Then for x to prevail, we must eliminate 
y, say with z. But if z P y, then z P x (since 


_ anything that defeats y defeats x), so z 


also must be eliminated by an alternative, 
say w, for which x P w. Otherwise, if a = 
{x,y,z} or if a = {x,y,z,w} with w P x, 
then x é G(a) and x cannot prevail. So we 
must have a = {x,y,z,w} with x P w (and 
since y covers x, with y P w). But even 
this is not enough. For x to be the out- 
come, at least one principal subtree, say 
Tz, must have x = STRAT(T,), and x or 
w must equal STRAT(T,). If T is sym- 
metric, then Tz must look like an amend- 
ment agenda over three members of «a, 
and the only such agenda that yields x is 
“z vs. x, the winner against w.” So the 
first ballot of T involves y, which enters 


- Tr, and Tp yields w only. if it is theagenda 


“y vs. w, the winner against z.” But if the 
first node of T; pits z against x and if the - 
first node of Tr pits y against w, then Tis 
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Figure A-1. Agenda Beginning with w and y 


not symmetric. This shows that if x pre- 
vails, then œ cannot have four or fewer 
elements. 

Now let a = {a,x,y,z,w} and, as 
before, let x = STRAT(T,) and let a or w 
equal STRAT(Tr). Since STRAT(T,) = 
x, then, from the previous argument that 
no covered alternative can- prevail in any 
four-alternative symmetric agenda, y can- 
not enter Tz. Thus, y must be voted on in 
the first ballot of T and enter Tg. But x 
cannot be paired with y in this first ballot. 
Since y must be defeated by something in 
Tr for x to prevail in T, pairing x and y 
first means that T; is identical to Tp 
except for the interchange of x and y, in 
which case, whatever defeats y also 
defeats x. Hence, we have three cases, 
depending on what, besides y, is voted on 
in the first ballot. 

Case 1. If the first ballot pairs y and w, 
then the agenda must look like the one 
shown in Figure A-1, where the outcomes 
in parentheses denote- strategic choices. 
Alternative a must be the strategic choice 
of Tz since it is the only alternative in this 
subtree that does not necessarily defeat x. 
But if x P a, then y P a, in which case we 
must have a P z, else a é G({x,y,z,a}) and 
a would not equal STRAT(Tr) as 
assumed. If, without loss of generality, a 
= STRAT(Tr,) as indicated, then Tp, must 
correspond to the agenda “y vs. a, winner 
against z” or to “x vs. a, winner against 
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(a) 


(not y) 
LINDT 


z.” But if z enters the agenda only in the 
last ballot, it must do so also in T}, owing 
to the symmetry of T, and since z P x, x 
cannot rise in T; to become STRAT(T;). 

Case 2. If the first ballot pairs a and y, 
then the agenda looks like the preceding 
picture except that w and a reverse roles. 
But by the same argument, w = 
STRAT(Tg) only if the left subtree of Tr 
is the agenda “y vs. w, the winner against 
z” or “x vs. w, the winner against z,” so 
again z enters the agenda only in the last 
ballot and x + STRAT(T;). 

Case 3. If the first ballot pairs z and y, 
then we must have w = STRAT(Tp), 
since, to ensure that y + STRAT(Tr), we 
must have a P y and hence a P x. Also, to 
ensure that w e G({a,x,y,x}), we must 
have w P a. Substituting w for a in Tr in 
the previous figure, w = STRAT(T,) 
only if the left subtree of Tr is the agenda 
“x vs. w, the winner against a” or “y vs. 
w, the winner against a.” But now, as in 
Case 1, the symmetry of T requires that a 
also enter the agenda in the final ballot of 
T,, and since a P x, x + STRAT(T;). 

Q.E.D. 


Proof of Theorem 10. By induction on 
Ja]. Assume that x = STRAT(T), Then xe 
G{a) by Theorem 3..Since x is covered, 
G(q) is a cycle, sox P y P w for some y, 
w e Gla). Let {z,..., mp =a - 
{x,y,w}. Since x P y, y does not cover x, 
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and since y P w and anything that covers 
x bears P to y, w does not cover x. So 
Zu . ++, Z„ cover x by hypothesis of the 
theorem. Hence, z; P x and z; P y for all i, 
and thus, since G(æ) is a dominant cycle 
in œ, w bears P to some z;, say w P zı. 
Because x = STRAT(T), x equals 
STRAT(T;) or. STRAT(TR); say x = 
STRAT(T,). By Theorem 3, x e Gla), 
where a is the set of alternatives in Tg. 
By the symmetry of T, a, lacks just one 
member of a. Hence, y,w e ay (else x ¢ 
G(a)). So if any z; belonged to œz, we 
would have x + STRAT(T;) by inductive 
hypothesis. Thus, no z; belongs to az. 
Consequently, n = Landa = {x,y,w,z:}. 
Since |a| = 5, the theorem follows from 
Theorem 9. Q.E.D. 
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CONSOCIATIONAL 
© FUTURE FOR 
LEBANON? ` 
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i T banking system : is heed as an vintemational 
Nima that held the country together in the face of-all pervasive warfare. The system 
_ . illustrates the underlying logic of such regimes, in that the banks’ credit policies opera- 
tionalized the rational choice model of an iterated prisoner's dilemma game. And just as 
international regimes are supposed to reflect the interests of state actors, analysis of the 
banks’ balance sheets and income statements reveals. changes in capital structure that 
` reflect changes in Lebanon's political balance. While sustaining elite cohesion, the 
‘banks serviced political clienteles arid might, if a political settlement were reached, 
_ support the restructuring of a consociational system more in line with Lebanon's demo- 
graphic balance. If, on "he other hand, no settlement is reached, the poor country’s 
suicide may highlight certain aspects of international reality that seem nnn: to the. 


theory of international regimes. 


Wee, Plato 


sought ethical principles by “writing 
large” the travail of the humani soul into a 
well-ordered political macrocosm, con- 
` temporary students of international rela- 


tions write small. They derive theories of- 


cooperation from microeconomics and 
prisoners’ dilemmas. In a world without 
enforceable centralized authority or the 
proxy of a hegemonic state, the Hobbesian 
sovereign gives way to intermediaries 
who, like used car dealers, are supposed 
to prevent “market failure” (Akerlof 1970; 
Keohane 1984). This fresh, albeit 
shadowy, “grey in grey” (Hegel 1953, 13) 
perspective on international regimes may 
also shed light on domestic situations. In 
Lebanon. the level of conflict possibly 
- exceeds even Hobbes’s visions of brutality 
_and nastiness. In this paper I will view 


Lebanon's banking system as the principal 


“regime” that supported the country’s 
political elite as well as its economy in the 


' facce of uncivil, multidimensional ` war- 


fare. 

The new perspective. of international 
cooperation rests squarely on concepts of 
transaction and information costs bor- 
rowed from financial rather than political’ 
theory. As is well known, however, “eco- 
nomics proceeds in a context framed by 
law and order, established by politics. 
Economic life continues in wartime and in 
periods of revolution and anarchy, but 
under conditions that must be regarded as 
pathological” (Kindleberger 1970, 15). 
How then can financial concepts apply to 
a world of anarchy, in which property 
rights and contracts are unenforceable? 
Lebanon offers a practical illustration in 
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which to ground these concepts and 
recognize their limits. 

Since.1975 the country has replicated in 
microcosm the condition of international 
anarchy posited by the structural realists, 
yet its “pathological” economy survived 
and in some sectors prospered until the 
Israeli invasion of 1982. Its -banking 
system continued for a time to finance 
industry, illustrating the new logic of 
international cooperation and its limits. 
The bankers cooperated by rolling over 
their shares of loans, unwittingly oper- 
atlonalizing the rational choice model of 
an iterated Prisoner’s Dilemma game. 
They also unintentionally adapted to 
shifts in political power. The banking 
regime, in fact, supported a potentially 
functioning polity. In this light, financial 
intermediation can be understood as the 
elite adhesive required to make consocia- 
tional democracy work. It will be shown 
that the banks’ capital structure changed 
—and could change further—in ways that 
better reflect the country’s changing polit- 
ical and demographic balance. 

The argument of. this paper will be 
developed in four stages. First, the theo- 
retical rationale for international regimes 
is translated back into its financial nexus. 
A theory of financial intermediation can 
shed light on the Lebanese banking system 
and explain why a “regime” was needed. 
Secondly, the system will illustrate the 
functioning of the regime under condi- 
„tions of anarchy. Thirdly, the conditions 
‘for its demise or transformation will be 
analyzed in light of the Prisoner's 
Dilemma. And, finally, Lebanon’s bank- 
ing regime will be related to conventional 
political analyses of the country’s past 
and its potential futures. 


International Regimes’ 
and Theories of 
Financial Intermediation 


In systems lacking centralized enforce- 
ment, regimes can be generally defined as 


“sets of implicit or explicit principles, 
norms, rules, and decision-making pro- 


_ cédures around which the actors’ expec- 


tations converge” (Krasner 1983, 2). 
Keohane (1984) compares them to credit 
markets (p. 129) and explains in his 
seminal work why actors’ expectations 
might continue to converge around them 
even when the balance of power changes: 
regimes can be understood ‘‘as 
information-producing and transaction 
cost-reducing entities rather than as 
quasi-governmental rule-makers” (p. 
101). They are supposed to enable the 
actors—typically state actors—to stave 
off market failure in some sense. The con- 
cepts, however, were extracted from the 


` world of finance, not politics. 
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The spectre of market failure may be 
easier to locate in purely economic activi- 
ties, however political they may also be, 
than in conventional power relationships 
among states. Most intended regimes, of 
course, comprise interrelationships be- 
tween state actors, but the actors need not 
be states. The international banking 
system may display a regime, for in-. 
stance, insofar as banking operations 
across national lines escape the jurisdic- 
tions of the banks’ parent countries. To 
the extent that relationships between Less 
Developed Countries (LDC) debtors and 
creditors remain viable, it makes sense to 
speak of an international banking regime 
of nonstate actors (Lipson 1985). Our 
theoretical problem is to discover the 
sources of Pareto-deficient equilibria—or 
market failure—that a regime of financial 
intermediation might remedy. 

The financial literature offers a variety 
of models to explain the underlying 
rationale for financial intermediation in 
advanced capitalist systems. The multi- 
plicity of explanations is due, of course, 
to the variety of possible market imper- 
fections financial theorists may model 
(Campbell and Kracaw 1980; Chan 1983). 
If the present analysis were intended to 
offer historical clues about the rise of 
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banking systems, an eclectic approach 
would be in order (Kindelberger 1983). 
Transaction costs are obviously funda- 
mental to explanations of financial 
systems in trading countries like Lebanon. 
So, too, a developmental perspective 
would stress transaction costs and asset 
transformation because the focus is on 
mobilizing savings for industrial invest- 
ment (Abdi 1977), But most of the market 
failure literature is really about informa- 
tion (Chan 1983), and some of it analyzes 
conditions in advanced capitalist societies 
under which banks may substitute for 
capital markets. This analysis is the most 
useful for Lebanon because it was the 
banks’ medium and long-term lending, 
not their principal business of trade 
financing, that was the greatest anomaly 
in the wartime situation. 


The source of the problem is quality . 


uncertainty offered in markets charac- 
terized by informational asymmetries 
(Akerlof 1970). Without reliable used car 
dealers, for example, people will only 
offer lemons for sale because buyers will 
be unable to distinguish them from cream 
puffs. Buyers will not have adequate 
‘incentive to acquire the information 
needed to make the necessary distinc- 
tions, nor will anyone else, given the 
public goods nature of information, 
unless perhaps a used car dealer can trade 
on (lower-cost) information and acquire a 
good reputation. Financial theorists have 
developed this line of argument into a 
convincing rationale. for financial inter- 
mediation in societies where contracts can 
be enforced. It is useful to summarize the 
argument and its underlying assumptions 
before extending it to other societies 
where contracts cannot be enforced. 

Like Akerlof’s used cars, investment 
projects vary in quality. Assume that each 
entrepreneur knows the value of the 
project but is unable reliably to communi- 
cate it to potential investors. In the invest- 
ment market, bad projects will drive out 

_good ones, and potential investors will be 
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unwilling to invest their funds, assuming 
that alternative placements (e.g., in other 
markets, outside Lebanon) are available. 
As Leland and Pyle (1977, 383) point out, 


two problems. . . hamper firms which might try 
to sell information directly to investors. The first 
is the appropriability of returns by the firm—the 
well known ‘public good’ aspect of information. 
. . . The second . . . is related to the credibility 
of that information. It may be difficult or impos- 

_ sible for potential users to distinguish good infor- 
mation from bad. If so, the price of information 
will reflect its average quality. And this can lead 
to market failure if entry is easy for firms offer- 
ing poor quality information. 


This as may safely be assumed in unregu- 
lated settings. In the absence of inter- 
mediaries, unreliable information would 
have resulted in a suboptimal level of 
investment in Lebanon. 

Financial intermediaries “will be the 
preferred form of information producer” 
(Campbell and Kracaw 1980) if entrepre- 
neurs desire confidentiality (as modeled 
by Campbell 1979). A Pareto-preferred 
rational expectations equilibrium will 
emerge as long as it can be assumed that 
the intermediaries are producing reliable 
information. Without assuming “patho- 
logically honest” information brokers, the 
moral hazard question may be resolved if 
there are capital barriers to entry into the 
information market or at least a context 
of law and order for enforcing contracts. 
Otherwise, however, a rational expecta- 
tions equilibrium between investors and 
financial intermediaries will not ordinar- 
ily be achieved through market forces. 
Some sort of regime will be needed to 
make the market work. In Lebanon, as we 
shall see, the government had to impose 
order on the banking system in the late 
1960s. Subsequently, when the govern- 
ment could no longer enforce contracts, 
much less the banking regulations, the 
bankers themselves had to keep up their 


own regime. 
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Iterated Prisoners’ Dilemmas 
and Discount Rates F 


. Regimes of this kind arise, or at least 
may be sustained, in response to dilem- 
mas of common interest or common aver- 
sions (Stein 1983). The theoretically more 
interesting dilemmas, requiring collabora- 
tion rather than mere coordination, are 
those of common interests,.as expressed in 
the prisoner's dilemma. 

The two prisoners, it will be recalled, 
can either stick to their alibi when the dis- 
trict attorney separately interrogates them 
or confess to the crime. The sentence for 
sticking to one’s alibi (cooperating) will be 
longer than that for confessing (defecting) 
if the other prisoner gives in to the DA’s 
bait of confessing and going free. The 
payoffs may be summarized: DC > CC 
> DD >CD. The prisoners have a com- 
mon interest in cooperating (CC > DD), 


` but each. is better off defecting, whether. 
tes (DC > CC) or 


the other coo 
defects (DD > CD). Their rational expec- 
tation, given the. DA's incentive scheme, 
is mutual defection. The actors’ dominant 
strategies produce, in microeconomic lan- 
guage, a Pareto-deficient equilibrium. 
Though th e prisoners’ rational expecta- 
tion is mutual defection in a one-play 
‘game, mutual cooperation becomes pos- 
sible if they can expect an indefinite future 
of interactions. In the iterated version of 
the game proposed by Axelrod (1984), the 
two: players know their past “prison” of 
interactions, anticipate an indefinite 
future of interactions, and value present 
payoffs over uncertain future ones. They 
can escape the dilemma if they can ration- 
ally expect each other's continued cooper- 
ation. Axelrod proposes that they may 
reasonably cooperate rather than defect 
if, in addition to expecting an indefinite 
future of interactions, each player does 
not discount expected future values of the 
increments of collaboration as compared 
to defection enough to make the present 
benefits of the latter offset the former. 
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The critical variable is each player's dis- 


count rate. 


The Lebanese bankers operated, of 
course, with real discount rates, or oppor- 
tunity costs of capital, and these may 


. serve to flesh out Axelrod’s: model. The 


following exposition about Lebanese 
banking will lead into the model of a 
prisoner's dilemma among bankers who 
roll over doubtful loans: By such “thick” 
analysis of an international regime, 
throwing financial metaphors back into 
context (Sartori 1970), I do not intend to 
criticize Axelrod or Keohane, much less to 
deter others from letting their metaphors 
fly further. afield—rather, a firmer 
grounding may lead to higher rebounds. 


The Lebanese Banking Regime 


In the 1950s and 1960s, Beirut was the 
principal trading entrepôt for the Middle 
East, including the oil states of the Persian 
Gulf. Its physical and political’ con- 
veniences also made Beirut the region’s 
principal information center for exchang- 
ing commercial as well as other sorts of 
intelligence, a the banks were primarily 
engaged in reducing transaction costs 
associated with domestic and regional 
trade. Letters of credit and short-term 
commercial loans, often triangular deals 
connecting Lebanese traders with their 
clients around the world, continue to be 


the banks’ bread-and-butter business. 


The commercial banks became in- 
volved, however, in financing industry 
with medium- and long-term credit. For- 
mal capital markets never functioned 
properly (Hoss 1974, 38), for investors 
had little reason to believe that stock 
prices, manipulated by inside dealers, 
reflected publicly available information. 
Moreover, very little reliable information 
was available to the public: published 
financial statements could not reflect gen- 
erally accepted accounting procedures 


because the Lebanese accounting profes- 


sion was-unregulated,. its practitioners at 
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the mercy of their wealthy clients. Most 
entrepreneurs, too, preferred to keep 
ownership within closed circles of family 
and friends rather than to sell equity on 
an open market. 

The situation of the typical Lebanese 
entrepreneur was analogous to that of the 
manager in more complex financial mar- 
kets who prefers inside debt to equity or 
bond issues so as to hide strategic plans 
or marketing secrets from competitors 
(Campbell 1979). The banks were attrac- 
tive to the entrepreneur because banks 
“do not always know the final purpose for 
which loans have been granted. This is 
mainly due to the multipurpose activities 
undertaken by a large number of major 
bank clients” (Saliba 1981, 152). Not 
always knowingly (though better in- 
formed than other potential investors), 
the commercial banks, by rolling over 
short-term commercial loans—in effect 
translating them into medium- or long- 
term financial instruments—sustained 
optimal levels of investment in Lebanese 
industry. 


The Origins of the Banking Regime 


The Lebanese government undertook 
its first serious efforts to regulate the 
banking industry only after it was rocked 
by a major financial crisis. In October 
1966 the Palestinian-owned Intra Bank, 
by far the largest of Lebanon’s banks, 
ceased to meet its payments after a run on 
its deposits. Whether, as its defenders 
argued, the bank merely faced a tem- 
porary liquidity problem or, as its critics 
insisted, it had been mismanaged to the 
point of insolvency, the immediate cause 
of the crisis was that Intra had engaged in 
too much long-term lending of short-term 
deposits. In reality this bank was only the 
tallest tree in a forest of overextended and 
mismanaged banks (Moore 1983, 33-34). 
The crisis enabled the government to 
implement the Code of Money and Credit 
enacted in 1963 over the opposition of 
Lebanon's freewheeling bankers, repre- 
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sented by their Association des Banques 
du Liban (Asseily 1967, 16-22). 

The new regime sponsored by the gov- 
ernment consisted of a Supreme Banking 
Council headed by the governor of the 
Bank of Lebanon (as the new central bank 
was named) and performing “the function 
of a banking court with authority to 
impose controls and various degrees of 
penalties on banks, including the with- 
drawal of the banking license.” An 
independent Banking Control Commis- 
sion was set up at the central bank to 
supervise the commercial banks and 
recommend to the Supreme Council any 
action to be “taken over banks facing 
special difficulties or banks violating the 
rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Code of Money and Credit and the direc- 
tives issued by the Bank of Lebanon or the 
Banking Control Commission itself” 
(Saliba 1981, 149). In the spirit of 
Lebanon’s constitution, it was informally 
understood that the governor of the cen- 
tral bank would be a Maronite, the chair- 
man of the Banking Control Commission 
a Sunni Muslim, and so on down the line, 
replicating the country’s system of coun- 
tervailing minorities. 

Authorized to clean up the system, the 
Banking Control Commission closed 
down ten of Lebanon’s remaining 85 
banks, permitted four others to go into 
voluntary liquidation, and supported a 
moratorium against issuing new bank 
licenses (Hoss 1974, 32). The managers of 
some of the liquidated banks were 
brought to trial and convicted for lending 
substantial sums to friends and fellow 
board members without adequate pros- 
pects of repayment, and some twenty 
members or former members of parlia- 
ment were implicated (Messara 1977, 
151). The Banking Control Commission 
was not able, however, to impose ratios 
or other restrictions upon banks in need 
of “improving their special situations” 
(Hoss 1974, 26) before the government 
collapsed in 1975. It had not resolved the 
basic problem of mismatched maturities 
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and tacit P E by- rollovers. 


Banks were still permitted'to make loans: 


of. up to'30% of their capital per indi- 
vidual to their shareholders, families, and 


ae (Panke Research Unit 1980, TR . 


The Regime’ 8 Survival under 
l Conditions of Anarchy 


` Despite the collapse of avenni 


however, the banking system survived 
without a single bank failure between 
1975 and 1984. Fluctuations in inter- 
national interest rates were far more vola- 


tile and threatening to Lebanese liquidity 
than those upon which Intra: had foun- . 


‘dered (Ghattas 1971). .When,. as in 
1979-80, Eurodollar rates skyrocketed, 
local banks were tempted.to speculate in 
foreign exchange transactions at ‘the 
expense of liquidity in pounds. Another 
factor that had contributed to the prob- 


Jem of Intra and other banks was the 


scarcity of short-term commercial lending 
‘opportunities ‘in Lebanon relative to the 


supply of short-term deposits. The war-- 
fare naturally accentuated the dispropor- f 
` tion, for the deposits kept coming in—`~ 


remittances from abroad,'.salaries from 


militias, and high hashish sales—partially 


offsetting ‘the general slowdown in eco- 
nomic activity, whereas the slowdown 
restricted short-term lending, tempting 
. some banks into-excessive long-term lend- 


ing and real estate speculation. In. 


response to these pressures: the central 
bank tried on occasion to ‘restrict credit 
‘and reduce the ceiling on the net foreign 
exchange positions banks were in esas 
allowed to hold.’ ` 

The regime survived in no small mea- 
sure because of the commitment, and: 
indeed heroism, of the Lebanese central 


and commercial bankers and their em- ` 


_ ployees, who dodged bullets, paid off 
rival militias, and managed to keep their 
doors open for all but a few months of a 


10-year nightmare. But economic factors. 
were also’ at. work. The central bank's 


ample gold cover, safely stored (the writer 


suspects) in the vaults of the New York 
Federal Reserve, increased sufficiently in 
market value to keep the Lebanese pound 
more amply covered than any other freely 
convertible currency in the world. And, 
-of greatest import, the- underlying 
Lebanese economy was sufficiently 
resilient to support a free banking ma 
The value of. Lebanese. industrial expo 
(mainly to Saudi. Arabia and a. in- 
creased from $64 million in 1970 to $528 
million in 1980 (Rivier 1982,.123). But this 
economic miracle begs the question of 
why bankers remained willing to roll over 
the loans:needed to finance it—even after 
the Israéli invasion of 1982 ‘destroyed 
much of Lebanon’s industrial plant. 
Bankers became entrapped in ever- 
growing mountains of debt, much of it in 
the form of nonperforming commercial 
loans. By the end of 1983, bad debts 
“rolled over on a yearly basis . . . were 
conservatively estimated. at around .15 
percent of total loans .. outstanding” 


` (Iskander and Baroudi 1984, 207). The 


Lebanese bankers had become the prison- - 
ers of their clientele but had to keep 
pumping:.and priming them, as do the 
multinationals with their LDC debtors for 
lack. of better. alternatives. Writing off - 
even that conservative 15% of their loan 


- assets, amounting to 169% of their capital 


‘accounts (Banque du. Liban 1984, 41), 
would have entailed.’ collective bank- — 
ruptcy. ‘Instead they cooperated, resolv- 
ing their dilemma of common interests by 
rolling over the loans rather than indi- 
vidually defecting: Like blind soccer play- 
ers they continued to exchange unreliable 
information .about their clients in a | 


` stadium where, as one leading politician 


observed, not even the law of the jungle 
prevailed, so dense and overgrown was its 
underbrush of class, regional, and inter- 
national, as well as sectarian, conflicts. 
The very failure of the Banking Control . 

Commission to rationalize the system and 
foster specialized medium- and long-term 
credit institutions may have helped the 


` banker-prisoners to adapt to the new war- 
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time situation. Credit analysis remained, 
for the most part, as refractory to modern 
techniques as when Yusif Sayigh had 
interviewed Lebanese bankers (1962, 94). 
Despite professional credit analysis 
seminars introduced by a dynamic chair- 
man of the Bank Control Commission in 
1981 and 1982, with the help of leading 
U.S. banks and continued by the Ameri- 
can University of Beirut’s Business School 
in 1983, the Lebanese paid only lip serv- 
ice. As one leading banker explained, 
credit was a function of trust and friend- 
ship, not of projected cash flows based on 
tenuous, primarily political assumptions. 
The high number of Lebanese banks 
meant that only trust and friendship could 
prevent market failure and throw bankers 
who were not necessarily trusting friends 
into each other's arms. The logic of the 
system rested on a classic creditors’ 
dilemma of common interests. 

The regime survived anarchy because it 
did not need to rely on the authorities to 
enforce regulations and directives. The 
central bank exercised authority over 
weaker banks that had lesser stakes in the 
system—even so, without operative legal 
sanctions, its tactics smacked more of car- 
rots than sticks. Authority over the larger 
banks seems to have been minimal. 
When, for instance, the Bank Control 
Commission once confronted a major 
bank head-on, insisting that it remedy its 
woeful capital inadequacy, the dynamic 
chairman of the Control Commission lost 
his job despite full support from the 
Governor of the central bank (himself the 
son of a Lebanese president and a poten- 
tial presidential contender). The Christian 
who managed the bank in question, a 
former finance minister, successfully 
negotiated the support of the incumbent 
Sunni prime minister, who disposed of 
this bit of Sunni patronage and was antici- 
pating future electoral expenditures—high 
in Lebanon by international standards, as 
Hudson noted (1968, 255). The successor 
to the Control Commission was equally 
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unable to impose prudent liquidity and 
solvency ratios upon the banks. 

Most borrowers eligible for govern- 
ment subsidies to cover damage incurred 
in the 1975-76 fighting had preferred pri- 
vately to renegotiate their loans with the 
banks, thereby preserving mutual honor 
and confidentiality, rather than be listed 
as receiving handouts. To assess the pros- 
pects for continued renegotiations, it is 
useful to try to reconstruct plausible 
parameters for their prisoners’ dilemmas. 


The Prisoners at Work: 
The Model 


Suppose, not unreasonably in the con- 
ditions prevailing in Lebanon between 
1976 and 1982, that an entrepreneur 
enjoys a close, possibly family relation- 
ship with the owner-manager of a bank 
that enjoys a good reputation with other 
banks. The bank may exchange shares of 
the entrepreneur’s loans with other 
reputable banks for shares of their loans 
to other equally well-placed entrepreneurs 
—normal portfolio diversification to 
spread the risks—or the entrepreneur may 
patronize several banks. Wishing each 
year to roll over the loan, the entrepre- 
neur who can credibly threaten his banks 
with default yet promise ultimate repay- 
ment “when the security conditions in the 
country improve” then enjoys a position 
of strength analogous to the district attor- 
ney’s in a prisoner's dilemma. In practice, 
more than two banks will be renegotiating 
their loan with the entrepreneur, but the 
flavor of the situation can be conveyed by 
imagining just two banks, locked into a 
prisoner's dilemma by the shared prospect 
of having to refinance the entire loan or 
lose its share if the other defects. Assume 
in this simplest symmetrical case that each 
bank’s share, k, is equal and that the per- 
ceptions of the probability of ultimate 
repayment, p, communicated by the 
original lending bank, are believed by the 
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other banks: Then the expected identical 


payoffs are as follows: - 

DC = K(léan) 

CC = pk(loan + interest), where p is the 
probability that the loan and inter- 

. est will be repáid`in a year. 

DD = 0 


CD = p(loan + interest) — (1 — k) (1 + r) 


(loan), where 7 is the discount rate, ° 
“or opportunity cost, of the addi- . 


tional funds required to finance the 


` debtor if the other bank refuses to 


roll over the loan. 


. Assuming perfect symmetry, the banks 

will have the same opportunity cost of 
capital. The problem, following Axelrod 
(1984, 207-08); whose w can be trans- 
formed into a real discount rate r == 
(1 — w)/w, is to determine the maximum 
value ‘of r, or the minimum of p, the prob- 
ability of repayment, for which the payoff, 
DC, for unilateral defection will be offset 
-by the stream of future benefits from 
-mutual cooperation. If the players employ 
Axelrod’s tit-for-tat strategy, the defector 


can expect a total stream: of a Gari DC 


= + DD/(1 + r) + DD/(1 + r} + 

whereas the bank that rolls over the loan 
can expect a total stream.: of CC/r. Since 
DD = 0, cooperation on a tit-for-tat basis 
is defensible as long as 


- DC.<CC/r . 
K(loan) < pk(loan)(i + Nir 
r< pl +i, orp >r/(1 + i) 


In other words, if r = .25 andi = .15 
(plausible in 1981), future expectations of 
cooperation could offset the temptation 
unilaterally to defect as long as- the 
chances: of repayment were at least one 
out of five. Banks where opportunity 
costs.of capital were a bit higher—up to 
45% return on equity—could still reason- 
ably roll over loans if they. perceived’ the 
` chances of repayment to be better than 
two out of five. As long as the bankers 
could believe there were some prospects 
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“ofan eventual recovery of the Lebanese 
economy, there seemed little reason for ` 


not- continuing to lend to one’s kin or 
friends or, by sharing in other barks’ 
loans, to friends of other intermediaries. 


Strategies to Avoid Playing Chicken 


‘The model helps to- explain banks’ 
strategies as. well as why they ‘might keep 
cooperating in rolling over commercial 
and industrial loans under conditions of 
general anarchy. The assumption of per- 
fect symmetry ‘can be relaxed to reflect 
some of the variances in the luxuriance of 
strategies, types of ownership, styles of 
management, and clienteles displayed by 
the 80-odd commercial banks operating in 
Lebanon. After 1977, when the mora- 
torium on issuing new bank licenses was 
lifted, 10 new. banks squeezed into the 
crowded market place in search of prime 
clients. while a number of established 


-banks were ‘sold to aggressive new 


owners, enabling potential prisoners to 


escape. . 

The banks can be situated in strategic 
niches defined by their opportunity costs 
of capital and perceptions of credit risks. 
Banks with high opportunity costs of 
capital and “conservative” habits of 


estimating risk would prefer to reduce 


their portfolio, of doubtful debts and 
escape playing iterated prisoner's dilemma 
games. ‘But it was better to qualify. as a 
prisoner than be perceived as a less credi- 
ble chicken (DC > CC > CD > DD) . 
(Oye 1985, 8). Chickens had less bargain- 


- ing power than real prisoners because 


their threat of defection was less credible. 


_IECD > DD = ©, then 


CD = plir+0- 
> 0 
p>(l-hWa+n/1+9 


A bank could be perceived as playing 
chicken if p (the banker's estimate of the 
probability that the loan would even- 


(1 — k)(1 + rloan 
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Table 1. Profiles of Owner Nationalities and Loan Portfolio Growth Rates of the 
Top 15 Creditor Banks by Rank: 1974-1982 


Annual Growth 
of Loan 
Bak Portfolio _ 
1974 1982 Bank Ownership 1974-82 (%) 

1 15 G. Trad~Crédit Lyonnais French, Lebanese : 11 
2 9 Société Nile. de la Banque de Syrie et du Liban French, Lebanese 17 
3 1 Banque Libano-Française French, Lebanese 26 
4 . Citibank U.S.A. -8 
5 Banque Nationale de Paris French 9 
6 Chase Manhattan U.S.A. -9 
7 Moscow Narodny* U.S.S.R. . 4 
8 Société Générale Libano-Européenne French, Lebanese 14 
9 Arab African International Bank an _ ~12 

10 Bank Almashrek U.S.A., Lebanese 14 
11 3 Fransabank? Lebanese 22 
12 4 Banque Auđdt Lebanese 29 
13 Banco di Roma Italian 3 
14 8 Banque Libanaise pour le Commerce Lebanese 25 
15 Bank of America U.S.A. -11 
2 Banque du Liban et d’outre-Mer Lebanese 36 
5 Banque Byblos ` Lebanese 31 
6 Banque de la Méditerranée Lebanese 31 
7 Beirut Riad Bank Lebanese _ 29 
10 Banque Sarader Lebanese 44 

11 Bank of Beirut and the Arab Countries Lebanese 35 > 
12 Crédit Libanais Lebanese 27 
13 Banque de l'Industrie et du Travail Lebanese 35 
14 Crédit Populaire Lebanese 40 


Sources: Association des banques du Liban 1974; Baz 1984. 


®Growth of loans is calculated until 1981. 


>The Banque Francaise Pour le moyen Orient was merged with Saas Sabbagli and renamed aak 


tually be repaid) were A EES high, k 
sufficiently high, and/or r sufficiently 
low. The profile of the chicken player was 
that of an unprofitable family bank sad- 
dled with high shares of loans on which its 
outlook remained bullish. 

Foreign banks, especially the big U.S. 
multinationals, were among the first to 
cut their loan portfolios, while Lebanese- 
owned banks took over many of the 
former's prime Lebanese customers’ loans 
(and corresponding deposits). Although 
most of the big foreign banks retained a 
presence in Lebanon after the first rounds 
of fighting in 1975-76, their position rela- 
tive to Lebanese banks altered dramatic- 
ally. Table 1 lists by rank the top 15 


creditor banks in 1974 eas in 1982, along 
with profiles of their principal owners’ 
nationalities and the average annual rates 
of increase in the size of their loan port- 
folios between 1974 and 1982. Lending 
remained as concentrated in 1982 as in 
1974—the top 15 accounting in both years 
for slightly over half of the’ banking 
system's credit to the private sector—but 
foreign banks and Lebanese banks owned 
in large part by foreign interests removed 
themselves from the competition. The 
fully Lebanese-owned banks, seeking 
market share and having greater confi- 
dence, perhaps, in their borrowers, were 
more willing to become priscners. 

The larger aggressive Lebanese banks 
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could. divide ` ‘up as ‘of prime cus- 
tomers’ loans no longer wanted by Citi- 
bank or its peers, whereas: family banks 
that elected'to remain small risked becom- 
ing ever. more burdened by undiversified 
chunks of debt of friends or relatives. If a 


. en its hidividual s shares of ‘abate ees aon 


to a minimum. No prisoner's dilemma 
model fully captures the process of loan 


“renegotiations between. unequal partners 2 


bank's share of a doubtful debt were high, : 
however, it would not-qualify as a player.. 


in prisoner's dilemma because it would be 


better-off rolling over the Joan even if- 


other banks defected. Always concerned 
to prevent any bank failures that would 


(Telhami, n.d.), but occasionally, as-with 
Sinno and Jabbour in‘1982, the negotia- 
tions became public knowledge. The 
banks broke out of their prisoners’ dilem- 
mas and delegated the head of a leading 
Lebanese bank, a former finance minister, 
to renegotiate the loans. The Sinno and 


` Jabboùr Group in the end agreed to sell 


adversely reflect upon -the system, the 


` central bank kept ailing family banks in 


a nightclub in Rio de Janeiro) and convert’ ` 


business and‘ encouraged their sale, . 


wherever possible, to outside investors or 
- their merger with healthier banks. In one 
‘case it even permitted the new investors. 
(headed by a former finance minister) to 
- acquire the bank without its portfolio of 
doubtful debts. 

Most of tlie aggressive banks, in turn, 
seem to have-regained relatively healthy 
returns on their capital after a period, 
between 1975 and 1978, of plowing their 
revenues back into reserves.(“provisions”) 
for doubtful ‘debts. Among the 10 of the 
15 top credit banks that had published 


‘common French 


off some real estate (including interests in 


its short-term debt into a medium-term 
loan. The exposure of the bank that 
renegotiated the package was reduced by: 


more than two-thirds, toamere5% ofthe - 


term loan; another prominent Lebanese 
bank,. enjoying especially close relation- 
ships with both the lead bank and their- 


-. also had its exposure whittled dowri at the 


income statements since 1973, only 3 were: 
not declaring consistent profits—averag- - 


. ing 27% return on equity--during those 
‘golden years of banking under conditions. 
-of anarchy, 1980 and: 1981. Their. go-go’ -: 


- ‘growth | strategies, however, generally 
sacrificed profits for märket share and 
resulted in steady decreases.in capital ade- 
. quacy (i.e., higher . leverage and risk). 
_ Staying small and nursing a less diversi- 
fied portfolio, on the other hand, could be 


riskier. because other banks would have. 


expense of other Lebanese and Canadian 
banks (Abu Zaki 1982; oe 
1982), 

The Apparent Breakdowi of the Régine 


Banks could reasonably continue to roll 


- over dubious loans until 1984, when the 
.. political and economic consequences of 
the Israeli invasion- and: its. aftermath, 


‘including the bombing of the, U.S. and 


less incentive to cooperate in rolling over 


any problematic Joans.. The high-growth, 
“undercapitalized banks could at least be 
each other’s ‘prisoners rather than suc- 
cumb to the largesse of the central bank. 
, To. qualify, as a prisoner-rather than a 
chicken,. a bank needed size. and corre- 
. sponding matket power (and possibly 


French peacekeeping forces, became fully 
apparent. Much of Lebanon's industrial 
plant had been destroyed, and exports to- 
the Gulf were adversely affected also.by 
the uncertainties of overland transporta- 


‘tion through Syria and. reduced demand 


in Iraq and Saudi Arabia. Because taxes 


` could not. be collected, the government 
` experienced alarming deficits and a bur- 


geoning, public debt. For lack of exports 
or foreign investment, there was a record 


‘balance of payments deficit in 1984. The 


- central . bank insisted, . however,. 


- political power) as well as profitability to’ 


that 
“exchange controls cannot be a solution 
to the balance-of-payments problem 
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because it would finally ‘sweep away con- 
fidence ‘in the Lebanese ` economy” 
(Banque du Liban 1985, 20). ` 
The’ new phase in Lebanese banking 
was anticipated- by .a swindle. The 
manager of First Phoenician (purchased 


from First Chicago in 1982) made fraudu-- 


lent loans (Summary 1984, 31-34) 
financed in part by interbank deposits at 
high interest rates and departed for Brazil 
in March 1984 (Iskander 1984). The cen- 
tral bank rescued:the depositors and put 
the bank under new management, but 
might not other banks finance borrowers 
speculating in foreign exchange with 
similar results? Assuming that most banks 
still acted “legally” and restrained their 


' financing of foreign exchange speculation, ` 


what were their new parameters for roll- 
'. ‘ing over old loans as expectations hard- 
ened that the bottom had fallen out of the 
foreign exchange market for the Lebanese 
pound? 

` An expected depreciation rate, d, of the 
Lebanese pound must be included in the 
model. The temptation of cashing in a 


loan might then be offset by the present - 


vane of the rewards of future repayment 
r< pl + M1 —-d), or 
p>r(1+ il — 4). 


By late 1984 there seemed little reason not 
to expect a continuing annual slide of the 
_pound against the dollar (or a basket. of 
foreign currencies) of 50% or more. Con- 
sequently, the probability of repaying a 
loan had to be at least 1/(1'+ 4) for banks 
` to fit the prisoners’ model of cooperation 


‘and at least to break even (r = d). Yet: 


interest rates were being kept well below 
the rate of expected depreciation; and 
peace seemed ever less-likely, diminishing 
the probability of repayment of doubtful 
debts. 


Why banks continued to roll over sans . 


is not altogether: evident. For-customers 
_ who could never repay or who had per- 
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haps run off to Brazil with no intention of 
repaying, Lebanese banks still had no 
alternative but to keep the loans on their 
books. There was no legal way of writing 
them off unless the customer were 
declared bankrupt, but without function- 
ing law courts, bankruptcy could not be. 
declared (Saliba 1981, 154): Solvent cli- 
ents, however, had their cash “outside” 
Lebanon. ‘Any bank's advantage in col- 
lecting loans in depreciating Lebanese cur- 
rency could still be offset by the rewards: 
of other ongoing business relationships 
with the client. Because banks represent- 


ing 60% of the banking system's total — 
assets (Iskander 1984, 3) had established 


` branches in Paris, Geneva, London, and 


Brussels, they might still be rolling over 
some of the nonperforming loans under 
the shadow of a shared future. 
Dilemmas of common ‘interest ‘had 
meanwhile supported a bankers’ regime 
inside Lebanon during a period of anar- 
chy lasting from 1975 until 1984 or sò, 


` independent of continuing relationships 


abroad. The banking system was also one 
of Lebanon’s few institutions to have pre- 
served the values of mutual intraelite 
accommodation enshrined in its prewar 
consociational “democracy” (defined by 
Kerr not as “the rule of the demos but 
simply. the distribution of guarantees to 
the recognized factions coexisting in the 
country of the means to defend their mini- 
mum interests” [1986, 188]). The banks 
prevented market failure despite asym- 
metric information segmented along sec- 
tarian as well as along family lines. They 
often cooperated across sectarian lines—a 
big syndicated loan for a cement works at 
Sibline, ‘iear. the Shouf mountain strong- - 
holds of the Druze, being a good political 
example. Lebanon’s leading Christian- 
and Sunni-owned banks participated in 
Druze chieftain Walid Jumblatt’s project, 
whereas the major Druze-owned bank did 
not. - 
The banks were lincat as much politi- 
cal as financial intermediaries. They help 
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explain not only financial cooperation 
` during Lebanon’s war but also a political 
anomaly, namely why the antediluvian 
political chiefs—despite a revolutionary 
situation in 1975 (Johnson 1983)—could 
return to power or at least fight over its 


absence. “Writing -largé”. the banking 
interests back ‘to their political nexus, . 


Lebanon's multibank. system effectively 
performed a function of elite integration, 
whether for consociational democracy or 
for the more authoritarian regime at- 
tempted by the Gemayels af after the Israeli 
invasion. 


“Writing Large”: 
Capital Adequacy 
and Political Change 


Unlike Austria or Holland, Lebanon 
never evolved mass-parties of social inte- 
gration, even among lower-middle class 
Maronites (Entelis 1974, 101-23), that 
would make the consociational formula 
` work under modern conditions. Instead, 


clientage networks not dissimilar to the . 


ones described by Albert Hourani p 
41-68) in eighteenth century “Syria” 

sisted in the Lebanon of the 1970s. In on, 
the civil war signified the breakdown of 
the patrons’ control: over socially 
mobilized and politically awakened 
masses. One astonishing feature of 
Lebanon’s superstructure by the late 
1970s, however, was the resurrection of 
many of the political patrons whose grips 
over their respective communities had 
- been weakened in the heat of the battles of 
1975-76. The status of these putative war- 
lords was apparently heéreditary—as at- 


` tested by the careers of Walid Jumblatt, - 


Bechir and Amin Gemayel, and many 
others (Khalaf 1980, 254-58; Messara 
1977, 183-201). 

: Durable ‘patron-client networks may be 
presumed to have permitted these families 
to retain their grip, even as their locus of 
economic influence shifted after the 
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Second World War from rural landhold- 
ings to urban commerce (Dekmejian 1975; 

Harik 1975). Banking then became so cen- 
tral to Lebanese politics that, in alliance 
with other commercial interests, it pre- 
vented the building of an interventionist 


. Lebanese state (Dubar and Nasr 1976, 


67-75; Owen 1976, 28-31). The country 
was to be a safe haven for senior French 
and then U.S. multinational partners in 
the 1950s and 1960s. Clientelist practices 
usefully insulated the. commercial center 
against sectarian pressures (Lemarchand 


- 1981, 23) even as the specter of “confes- 


sionalism” paralyzed efforts to change the 
political system, But the commercial 
machinery that materially sustained- the 
political networks also contributed to the 
elite’s cohesion. Without denying its 
possible basis in a shared class interest, 
this cohesion.was most visibly displayed 
in concrete interconfessional commercial 
ties centered in the banking system. 

The banks contributed to intersectarian 


.cooperation by sharing in the financing of 


entrepreneurs, thereby directly or in- 
directly . supporting the clienteles of the 
political chiefs. By exchanging informa- 
tion and sustaining capital markets, they 
provided those tangible “first-order” 
resources needed to preserve durable 
patron-client structures (Moore 1977; 
Scott 1972). The greater the number of 
“competing” banks, in fact; the better the 
chances of keeping the elite mutually 
accommodating despite acerbic cleavages 
that confessional violence further embit- 
tered after 1975. The system, however, 
also eliminated some elites who appeared 
too powerful (anticipating the Palestinian 


- Liberation Organization), notably those 


Palestinians. who, through Intra Bank, 
had controlled a host of strategic indus- 
tries such as the Middle East Airlines, the 
Port of Beirut, and the Casino du Liban. 
Portfolio diversification mitigated other 
cleavages among Lebanese in the sectors 
that counted most: the commercial and 
industrial sources of political revenues 
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inside the country. Indeed the leading 
political families shared just as many 
dilemmas of common interest as the bank- 
ers, but the bankers were the necessary 
mediators. Dilemmas of cooperation are 
less amenable to rational solutions among 
actors who, unlike bankers, are too 
envious and “too clever” (Axelrod 1984, 
23). 

Obviously bankers without guns could 
not control warlords (though a couple of 
prominent bankers were considered to be 
the principal financial promoters behind 
the elections of two presidents in 1982). 
With or without guns, the political chiefs 
hardly seemed capable even of primitive 
sociability, much less of reshaping a con- 
sociational formula, which requires an 
accommodating political elite. Salman 
(1984) compared their discussions at 
Geneva and Lausanne in 1983 and 1984 to 
those of hashish addicts living out 
Egyptian illusions and realities after 1967 
on a houseboat in Naguib Mahfouz’s 
Chatter on the Nile. Unfortunately, 
political Lebanon cannot survive unless 
they can agree on a new form of consocia- 
tion (Messara 1983), yet most moderate 
non-Christians view the open recognition 
and legitimation of confessional cleavages 
required to make a consociation work 
(Lijphart 1977, 103) as a step toward the 
partition favored only by some Maronite 
_ and Israeli interests. 

The alternatives are bleaker: partition 
or the unwilling assimilation of remaining 
Christians in a Muslim majority. A 
dominating Khomeini-style Shia plurality 
would be as distasteful to other Muslims 
and Druze, not to mention most educated 
Shiites, as to the Christian minorities. As 
Ajami (1985) explains, “the fight in 
Lebanon now is not about the establish- 
ment of a state of the zealous; it is about 
the apportioning of power among the 
country’s principal sects. . . . A Shia bid 
for power that tries to outrun the sec- 
tarian compact can succeed no better than 
the Maronite dream of a state cut off from 
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its Arab environment” (pp. 792-93). The 
other alternative, partition, may be the 
outcome of another decade of turmoil and 
terror unmixing the confessions, but only 
the Maronite and Druze quarter of the 
population have safe mountain havens on 
this gory reading of the future. Partition 
cannot be the outcome of a deliberate 
political settlement because the conditions 
rendering its implementation possible 
would have already permitted a new con- 


sociation. 


Toward a Redistribution of 
Financial Power? 


It may still not be too late for the war- 
lords to patch together some settlement. 
Were the political miracle to occur, the 
banking system would indirectly con- 
tribute to the new equilibrium. The “hell 
of the old politics resurgent” might yet be 
reconciled with a “benign utopia of 
finance” (Ajami 1981, 2) if hard financial 
logic prevails and the warlords stop play- 
ing their perverse games. 

Most of the leading Lebanese creditor 
banks could not sustain their prodigious 
growth through retained earnings. An 
examination of their balance sheets and 
income statements shows that by 1982 
capital adequacy (measured by [capital + 
reserves]/total assets) was woefully in- 
adequate by international standards 
(Chaib 1983, 13, 17, 18). Most of the 
banks keeping adequate provisions for 
their loans, in addition to their capital and 
other reserves, had required substantial 
injections of new capital. The new sources 
of capital were predominantly Muslim 
and might therefore in time tend to equi- 
librate the banking system in ways that 
would support incremental political 
change within a consociational context. 

Most Lebanese freely admit that the old 
consociational. framework’s allocations 
no longer reflect demographic or political 
realities. It is only possible to suggest the 
discrepancies between the official alloca- 
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Table 2. Constitutional, Demographic, and Financial Indicators 














of Power by Religious Sect 
Percent of Banking Capital 
P t of Total in Top 15 Banks as to 
Seats in Population? lending lending net worth 
Religions Sect Parliament (est. 1985) 1974 1982 1982 
Maronite 30 21 
Greek Orthodox 11 6 
Other Christian 13 8 
Total Christian 54 35 62 47 32 
- Sunni 20 25 
Shiite 19 36 
Druze 6 4 
Total non-Christian 45 65 18 36 33 
Confessionally indeterminate 20 17 35 
Totals 99 100 100 100 100 


Sources: Chamie 1981, 25, 85; Association des Banques du Liban 1974; Baz 1984, 215. 220. 

Estimated growth rates for each sect were projected from the 1932 census. Palestinian immigrants, some-of 
whom became Lebanese citizens, are not included in these estimates of the Lebanese population. 

>The allocations of capital among the top 15 Lebanese creditor banks of 1974 are calculated from capital book 
values, whereas the capital of the 1982 creditors includes other reserves and loan provisions as well. Only 
capital and reserves, not provisions, are counted for the 15 banks having the greatest net worth. 


tions, indicated by parliamentary seats, 
and the demographic realities, estimated 
impressionistically (the last Lebanese cen- 
sus was undertaken in 1932, and subse- 
quent administrative projections make 
political but no demographic sense)— 
without statistically valid margins of 
error—in light of recent research into the 
fertility of the respective communities.” 
The results are summarized in Table 2. 
Comparisons between the first and second 
columns suggest the extent to which the 
Maronites, Greek Orthodox, and other 
Christian communities are overrepre- 
sented in the Lebanese parliament at the 
expense of the Sunni community and 
especially at the expense of the Shiite 
community. 

The top fifteen Lebanese-owned credi- 
tor banks can also be scrutinized, still 
more tentatively, with respect to their sec- 
tarian ownership in 1974 and in 1982. The 
third column of Table 2 indicates that 
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Christians controlled 62% of the total 
capital of these 15 banks in 1974, whereas 
the Muslims and Druze had only 18%, the 
rest belonging to banks that seemed con- 
fessionally indeterminate? With only 
three exceptions, the same banks occupied 
the top 15 positions in 1982 (fourth 
column), but their ownership had 
changed. New capital injections tended to 
be Sunni Muslim, mainly from the 
Arabian Gulf, but many of the large lend- 
ers were still inadequately capitalized. A 
fifth column in Table 2 represents a dif- 
ferent, only partially overlapping, set of 
leading banks, the 15 in 1982 that were 
the most highly capitalized. In this set the 
share of Christian equity is further 
diminished, yet these are the banks that 
may be waiting in the wings to rescue 
overextended ones. In the event of peace, 
a competitive shake-out of Lebanon's 
overcrowded banking system.is to be 
expected. Comparisons between columns 
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four and five suggest’ that the pre- 
dominantly Christian banks would be the 
most vulnerable to takeovers. The result- 
ing capital structure might then support a 
predominantly Muslim allocation of 
political power, just as the pre-1974 
regimè supported a Christian one. ` 
Such a shift in financial power would 
be- discreet and subtle: bank owners and 
managers have never supported the politi- 


cal clienteles of leading politicians along 


exclusively confessional lines. The logic of 
loan portfolio diversification encouraged 
- intraconfessional collusion among elites. 
The most prominent banks were impec- 
‘cably rooted in other communities as well 
-as their own. One senior banker scolded 
the present writer for writing of political 
services Lebanese banks might be per- 
forming (Moore 1983)—until a very 
prominent young politician breezed un- 
announced into his’ office, elegantly 


upholding the author by his sporting pres- 


ence, to our mutual merriment. Newer 


banks sometimes lacked subtlety by fac- . 


toring confessional segmentation into 
their marketing strategy, putting a token 


Druze on the board of directors, for- 


- instance, to penetrate markets in. the 


Shouf, where: the Druze were concen- 


trated. Shared confessional roots might 
indeed ‘give entrepreneurs better chances 
to borrow, expand, and then diversify 
their credit base, especially since so much 
violence has restricted people and infor- 
mation to ever-tighter communal circuits. 
Much of any renewed economic activity 
would in turn reenforce Political leaders: 
clienteles. 


Conclusion 


“Sach visions of incremental change 


may seem utopian, but the most plausible 
alternative: is an equally incremental, 
albeit violent; grinding down of geo- 
graphical units into confessionally 
homogeneotis subunits over another 
decade or two. If Lebanon became too 
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bloody a laboratory to offer further illus- 
trations. of the theory of international 
regimes, the poor country would, having 
committed suicide, highlight certain 
aspects of international reality = seem’ 
recalcitrant to theory. 

Iterated prisoners’ dilemmas assume a 
pale world, hardly Mediterranean or Mid- ` 
dle Eastern, in- which economic interest 
has castrated the passions. A -prisoner's 
dilemma cannot encompass actors who 
“seek to. minimize the difference between 
their own returns and those of others” 
(Stein 1983, 134). Its payoff matrices can- 
not quite do justice to passions like envy 
(where perhaps DD > CC) or to sheer 
bloody-mindedness. (where the other's 
cooperation may be a source of patho- 
logical anxiety: DD > CD >DC >CC).. 
+nor even to the uncalculating spon- 


_taneity expressed in Rousseau’s more 


famous parable of the stag hunt (1962, 
171: CC.> DC > DD = CD). Bankers 
may feel more comfortable with Axelrod’s 
tit-for-tat strategies than most politicians 
or warlords, for status calculations in eco- 
nomic relationships are less likely to 
transform “a variable-sum game like the 
Prisoner's Dilemma into a strictly com- 
petitive struggle with no possibility for 
joint gains” than they are in security rela- 
tionships. (Lipson 1984, 15). At least the 
bankers understand discount rates. 

‘In. a real world of anarchy, one that 
may be all too close to international real- 
ity, Lebanese bankers indeed kept falter- 
ing capital markets from failing. Their 
dilemmas of common interests also helped 
to keep the country together and service 
the business clienteles of its warring elites. 
Their banking regime supports Keohane’s 
contention-that such regimes may. survive 
the hegemony of their creator, in this case 
a consociational democracy of sorts, at 
least for a time. The banking system's 
adaptation to anarchy also supports 
Krasner’s hypothesis (1983, 361) that 
international regimes, while depending 
upon the allocation of power among the ` 
state actors that promoted them, may 
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feed back changes in these relationships. 

But meanwhile, Lebanon is committing 
suicide. Refounding a consociation on 
which to rebuild its shattered economy 
and society may require a genie as well as 
more Syrian military commitment. Most 
bankers, while prepared to shore up con- 
sociational democracy, would favor any 
Napoleon to protect themselves from the 
political jungle. Their regime, like the 
politicians they befriended, is q better 
viewed as the residue of a disintegrated 
political order than as the proxy for a 
Hobbesian sovereign. Collusion among 
financial intermediaries cannot reshape 
political reality; it can only recall it briefly 
and perhaps explain it, “grey in grey,” 
after polity and economy have both 
broken down. 

Lebanon may be a plague that should 
not infect the study of international forms 
of disorder. But if its internal turmoil is 
viewed instead as a microcosm of our 
maladies, then international regimes 
based on the financial logic illustrated by 
the Lebanese bankers may be equally pale 


and unsatisfactory substitutes for more: 


political forms of cooperation. 


Notes 


I offer this essay in memory of Malcolm Kerr, 
who supported my work at the American University 
of Beirut, and of Jim Coleman, who gave me refuge 
at UCLA. I wish to thank my colleagues in UCLA's 
Political Economy Colloquia, Jeff Frieden, Mike 
Wallerstein, and Ahmed Enany for their stimula- 
tion. This essay was originally presented at the 1985 
convention of the American Political Science 
Association, New Orleans. 

1. Among the 19 Lebanese banks for which 
income statements as well as balance sheets were 
available over the years 1980-82, capital adequacy 
was regressed on the log of the growth of total assets 
and the ratio in 1982 of the spreads between interest 
received and interest earned to total assets—a basic 
measure of profitability. The two independent 
variables accounted for a corrected r square of .57 of 
the variance in capital adequacy. The T statistic for 
growth was —2.1, for spreads, 2.8. 

2. Chamie (1981, 85) estimated'the net annual 
percentage growth rates of the respective religious 
communities as follows: Shiites, 3.8; Sunnis, 2.8; 
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Catholics (of whom 80% are Maronite), 2.0; Druze, 
1.8; and non-Catholic Christian, 1.7. Projecting 
these rates from the 1932 census, the Lebanese 
population (excluding all Palestinian immigrants, 
some of whom became Lebanese citizens) was just 
over 3 million in 1985, distributed as indicated in 
Table 2. 

3. The ownership of each bank was fudged with 
respect to the confessional affiliations of its directors 
and its suspected sources of capital to be ether 
Christian, non-Christian, or confessionally indeter- 
minate; some had changed between 1974 and 1982. 
The judgments are subjective; one or two notable 
Muslim members of the board did not make an 
otherwise Christian or Franco-Maronite bank con- 
fessionally indeterminate if the notables seemed to 
be tokens without much capital behind them. Each 
bank's capital was totally allocated to one of the 
three categories. 
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CONTROVERSY 


MODELING WAR 
AND PEACE 


The appropriate model of international conflict and war has 
been much discussed in recent years, and considerable progress has been made in model- 
ing. Nevertheless the assumptions, conditions, and specifications for international 
conflict models remain eminently debatable. In the December 1986 issue of this Review, 
Bruce Bueno de Mesquita and David Lalman presented a generalized expected utility 
model of international conflict. Here Seif Hussein takes issue with their model in various 
particulars, aiming to perfect and strengthen the model. Bueno de Mesquita and Lalman 


respond. 


In their recent 
paper, “Reason and War,” Bruce Bueno 
de Mesquita and David Lalman (1986) 
present a generalized version of the for- 
mer’s well-known expected utility model 
of conflict and war. In the following para- 
graphs I offer modifications of some of 
their arguments, qualifications and exten- 
sions of others. I am only interested in the 
theoretical arguments, and those dis- 
cussed here appear in the same order as 
they do in “Reason and War.” Moreover, 
these arguments are presented in order of 
increasing importance, thus the more sig- 
nificant points come later. 


Monotonicity and Maximization 


The two authors start by assuming that 
decision makers are expected utility maxi- 
mizers. Thus, when confronted with two 
options a and b such that the expected 
utility from a is greater than that from b, 
the decision maker rationally chooses a. 
However, the authors soon introduce 
another assumption describing the man- 
ner in which choice is made. This second 
assumption is that “the probability of a 
nation [in a conflict situation] choosing to 
escalate a dispute is monotonic with its 
expected utility.” , 

. I argue here that the first of these two 
assumptions is superfluous. The mono- 


tonic probability of escalation assumption 
is meant in the authors’ analysis to reflect 
the continuity of probability assessment 
as a function of the decision makers’ 
expected utility. Thus, with monotonicity 
every increment in expected -utility in- 
creases the probability of escalation. 
Expected utility maximization, on the 
other hand, does not allow for continuous 
changes in the probability of escalation. 
In fact, under the maximization assump- 
tion the probability of escalation can take 
no more than the following three values: 


Pi(Esc;) =] if E'Uy (Esc) > E'U (Est) 
Pi(Ese;) = 5 if E'U; (Esc) = E'Uy (Est) 
Pi(Esc;) = 0 if E'U,(Esc) < E'U,(ESt) 


where 


Pi(Esc;) = probability that decision 
maker i decides to escalate a dispute 
with j : 

E'Uy(Esc) = i's expected utility from 

tion 

E‘'U,(ESt) = i's expected utility from 
not escalating 


The following picture illustrates the dif- 
ferences in the behavior of the probability 
of escalation under the expected utility 
maximization assumption (Figure 1-a) 
and under the monotonic probability 
assumption (Figure 1-b). 
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Figure 1a. Probability Distribution 
Under Maximization 





Figure 1b. Probability Distribution 
Under Monotonicity 





' Having established the differences in 
behavior implied by the two rationality 
assumptions, we note that the analysis in 
“Reason and War” can only be carried out 
under the monotonic probability assump- 
tion, making the maximization assump- 
tion altogether unnecessary.2 Nonethe- 
less, I shall make use of the latter assump- 
tion to illustrate a point. 


The Necessary and Sufficient 
Conditions Reexamined 


The authors make and prove the fol- 
lowing most interesting proposition: 
“When the probabilities (of escalating a 
dispute) are monotonic with expected 
utilities the necessary and sufficient condi- 
tions for war/peace exist only in the 
limit.” If no bounds are placed on the 
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values of the utility of the acts, the neces- 
sary and sufficient conditions are satisfied 
when the numerical value of expected util- 
ity approaches plus infinity for war or 
minus infinity for peace.? 

The above proposition is indeed true, 
the reason. being that the necessary and 
sufficient conditions for war/peace obtain 
only if probabilities of escalation equal 
one/zero, respectively. Under the mono- 
tonicity assumption, where no bounds are 
placed on the values of expected utilities, 
these probabilities are reached only in the 
limit when decision makers gain their 
maximum expected utilities. 

In the absence of the above proposi- 
tion, one might be -tempted to conclude 
that in an environment close to that of 
certainty, that is, when winning and los- 
ing are known with probabilities almost 
equal to one and zero, respectively, the 
necessary and sufficient conditions for 
war and peace will tend to be satisfied. 
Such a conclusion, however, will be 
wrong. This can easily be verified by 
noting that expected utility is computed 
by multiplying probabilities and utilities, 
and since the probabilities are bounded 
between zero and one, the only way for 
expected utility to approach the limit— 
assumed to be large enough and possibly 
infinite—is to allow the utility parts of the 
computation to increase or decrease 
freely. For example, if 


EU = Xk: Pre 

then lim EU — œ [— æ) only if 
Up — œ (— œ) for some up 

and for all u, = Up, Us < M < œ. 
k is finite. 


The expression above holds. true regard- 
less of the values of p, as long as these 
values are different from zero. Thus, if 
decision maker i is computing the ex- 
pected utility from going to war with j 
solely on the basis of the probabilities and 
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` utilities of winning and losing, then the 
expected utility is evaluated as follows: . 


EU(war) = -Problein) * U(win) 
+ Prob(lose) - U(lose). 


Now, even if the probability of winning 
is very tiny, as-long as the utility. from 
winning approaches infinity and that of 
losing.is bounded by some finite number, 
the decision maker will escalate with a 
probability equal to one. If the same con- 
ditions apply for -all relevant decision 
makers, then the necessary and sufficient 
conditions for war are satisfied. Similarly, 
if the utility of losing approaches minus 


infinity and. that of winning remains: 


bounded by a finite number, the neces- 
sary and sufficient conditions for peace 
obtain even if each. decision maker is 
almost certain of winning the war (i.e., 
with probability close to one). In general, 
it can be shown that for any probability 
- distribution p = (py... Pir. -© r Pm 
where 0:< p; <1, and any real number L, 
there exists an appropriate utility-vector u 
= (u3, , Uj, o. © , Um) SUCh-that p.u = 
L. If the probabilities of winning and los- 
ing are viewed as a reflection: of the power 
distribution in the system, then this result 
implies the generic nonexistence of power- 


based explanations of the necessary’ and, 


sufficient conditions of war and peace.‘ 
Now recall from Monotonicity and 
. Maximization above that the one/zero 
probability is a feature of decision making 
under the expected utility maximization 
rule. Hence, in the limit, and only in the 
. limit, do-decision makers with monotonic 
probabilities of escalation act as if they 
are expected utility :maximizers. Hence, 
the maximization assumption is also over- 


ly restrictive and of limited relevance to _ 


.the analysis undertaken. in “Reason and. 
War.” As is mentioned above, this 


assumption can be disposed of at no cost,- 


and the entire analysis can be performed 
under the monotonic probability assump 
tion, . , 


The Opponent’s Likely 
Behavior and the ` 
Decision to Escalate . 


Bueno de Mesquita and Lalman define 
Pi (Esci) as nation i's probability assess- 


` ment of escalating a dispute against 


nation j; and P!(Esc) as nation i's esti- 
mate of the probability that nation j will 
escalate: Then they give the following 
representation (under the assumption of 
monotonic probability): 


Pi(Esc;) = f(r - cosine®) =f [E'(U;)] (1) 
Pi (Esc) = g(r + sined) = g[E'(Uy)] (2) 
where r= {[E"(Us)P + [Ei (Up) y” (3). 


The multiplication sign is -, and 8 is the 
slope ofr. ` 


` Notice that since both eciiatiors are esti- 


mates made by i, the shape of the function. 
g must-be known to i, If i then contem- 
plates escalating a dispute against j, i must 
not fail to use this information to make 
the final assessment on whether or not to 
escalate. At least, that must be the reason 
why i should take the trouble and bear the. 
cost of computing j’s expected utility and 


- guessing on the shape of j’s reaction func- 


tion, namely g.. Thus, a final (prob- 
abilistic) assessment by i to escalate—we 
denote it.as d'(Esc)—should depend on i's 
welfare as well as its estimate of j’s likely 
behavior, for example, . 

di (Esc) = = d'[E'U;, glE'U;)] © - (9 


Hence, the basic four equations that the 
authors of “Reason and War” constructed 
and tested may be rewritten as follows;’ 
P(war) = d!(Esc) + di(Esc) (5) 
Plintervention) X 
= {d!(Esc) - [i = di(Es0)]) 
+ {di(Be)- [1 disc}. 6 
P(peace) l l 
= [1 — d!(Esc)]- u- di(Esc)] (7) 
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P(violence) = 1 — P(peace) 
` = P(war) + P(intervention) ` (8) 


A rather peculiar feature of Bueno de 
Mesquita and Lalman’s representation of 
Equations (1)-(3) above is that it does not 
allow for the kind of formulation we pre- 
sent in Equations (5)~(8). Indeed, if we try 
to rewrite i's probability of escalation— 
Equation (1)—as a function of i’s estimate 
of the opponent's likely behavior—Equa- 
tion (2)—using the information in Equa- 
tion (3), we end up with Equation (1) 
again. So the formulation of the first three 
equations leaves no chance for i to benefit 
from already available vital information 
about its adversary’s likely behavior, and 
changes along lines similar to the ones 
suggested are needed. I should also note 
that in the empirical analysis of “Reason 
and War,” E'Uj, which. is simply 

g~[Pi(Esc;)), i is treated as an indicator of 


costs. This. usage is certainly - 


defensible, but it also invites the question, 
How can i have an estimate of expected 
costs and yet not use this information to 
revise and update the. decision? 


Escalation in 
Extensive Form 


Now we turn to the last four equations, 


(5)-(8), and ask the following question: 


Are these equations acceptable after 
P(Esc) is replaced with d(Esc)? The answer 
is mixed. On the one hand, our modified 
formulation does not go beyond a change 
` of variables, leaving the original shape of 
.the equations intact. Moreover, the 
original formulation, as well as the modi- 
fied version seem to carry the right mes- 
sages. On the other hand, these messages 
are incomplete. To illustrate, let us take 
Equation (7) and examine it along with 
Figure 3 in “Reason and War,” which is 
the source of all four equations.’ In Equa- 
tion (7), probability of peace is estimated 


as the result of both nations’ choosing not. 


to escalate the dispute in question. But, as 


is clear from Figure 3, this assessment — 


takes place only after i has decided to 
make a demand on j and a threatening one 
indéed. It is not unreasonable, however, 
to believe that peace.may also prevail 


_whenever i (and of course j) evaluates the 


expected utility from challenging the 
status quo and does not find it advan- 
tageous to do so. Hence, no demands are 
made, Therefore, the probability of peace 
should reflect not only the failure of a dis- 
pute to-escalate into violence, which is 
what the authors of “Reason and.War” 
offer, but also the probably more com- 
mon situation in which both parties 
simultaneously decide that it is not in the 
interest of either of- them to disturb the 


-status quo. 


To embody the above discussion in a 
probabilistic assessment of occurrence of 
peace as well as of war, intervention, and 
violence, we start by representing the 
problem of conflict escalation as a game 
in extensive form (Figure 2). This repre- 
sentation is most suitable for sequential 
decision making processes, when one of 
the players moves first arid the other 
players move afterward. But in our case, 
we want to compute probabilities of out- 
comes generated by a sequence of events 
arising from either i or j challenging the 


status quo. This means that i and j must . 


be allowed to move simultaneously. In a 
game in extensive form, such.a situation is 


_accounted for by allowing one of,:the 


players, say i, to move first and then not 
permit j to know the actual course of 
action i has taken. Hence the dotted infor- 
mation set around j’s initial move in 
Figure 2, which reflects j’s uncertainty 
about i’s decision. However, after j makes 
a move, all information is disclosed and 
the game proceeds from there with the 
appropriate actor making the third move. 
Thus if i challenges the status quo and j 
does not, then after the information is dis- 
closed, it is j who must react to i’s attempt 
to upset the status quo. At this stage, j is 
allowed to use-one of two strategies: the 
first is to use force to thwart i's challenge, 


are 
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| - Figure 2. Escalation in Extensive Form. 
The square in the upper right hand is equivalent to Gii 3 in “Reason and War’ 4 
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and the second is to negotiate a way out. 
To this i responds either by using force to 
effect its desire or by negotiating an 
agreement with j. The probability of each 
action is depicted underneath that action 
in the decision tree. No payoffs are 
shown, only final outcomes: war, peace, 
or military intervention. 

Two important points are to be empha- 
sized. The first is that there is no reason to 
restrict the strategy set of each player to 
the binary choice of either use force or 
negotiate. Giving in to the opponent's 
demands is definitely an admissible 
strategy and so is a blend of use of force 
and negotiate. Outcomes corresponding 
to these alternative strategies can: be dif- 
ferent levels of violence and/or peace. I 
do not.wish to complicate this brief note 
further by accounting for all admissible 
strategies. Nonetheless, a detailed study 
of war and peace must take them into 
consideration. The second point is that 
the final stage of the game can arguably 
take place in ignorance of the outcome of 
the stage that preceded it in that i and j 
may be making simultaneous decisions. 
To accommodate such possibilities, I 
depicted only one information set at the 
middle of Figure 2. The reader must 
decide for himself or herself if more are 
needed. 

Now with the above discussion in mind 
and guided by Figure 2, Equations (5)-(8) 
can be rewritten, allowing the possibility 
of new interpretations for the probabili- 
ties of war, intervention, and peace. 
These are given below as equations (5’)- 
(8). To simplify notations I let p', di, and 
(1 — di) denote the probability that i will 
challenge, use force, and negotiate, re- 
spectively. Similar expressions for j are 
needed. 


P(war) = [Pi- Pi di- di 
+0- P): Pe die di 
+ (1 — P) + Pi» di- di] 
= di. di- (P + Pi — P- Pi) (5) 
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Plintervention) = P(intervention by i) 
+ P(intervention by j) 
= [Pi . Pi- di- (1 — di) 
+ P- (1 — P): di- (1 — di) 
© +(1— P): Pi- di- (1 — di/)] 
+ (P+ Pi- di: (1 — di) 
+ P- (1 — Pi) + di- (1 — di) 
+ (1 — F!) - Pi: di» (1 — d')] 
= [di- (1 — d!) 
+ d!» (1 — di)} - (È + P — P- Pi) 
= (di + di — 2d'- di) 
- (P! + Pi — Pl. Pi) (6’) 
P(peace) = [Pi - Pi: (1 — d!) (1 — d!) 
+ (1 — Pi) - P- (1 — di) : (1 — di) 
+ (1 — P); Pie (1 — d!) (1 — d!) 
+ (1 — Fi). (1 — Pi)} 
= (1 — d!)- (1 — di) 
EE + Pi — P» Pi) 
+ (1 — P) (1 — Pi) (7) 
P(violence) = 1 — P(peace) 
= P(war) + P(Intervention) (8’) 


The following final comments are in 


order: l 

a. The challenge and no challenge 
options are usually treated as primitive 
alternatives, that is, expected utilities are 


` computed over them and a choice is made 


to follow one or the other. Generally, no 
probabilities are placed on these alterna- 
tives, but it is no difficult matter to con- 
struct such probabilities.” 

b. Equations (5’)-(7’) above are clearly 
more general than the corresponding ones 
in “Reason and War.” In fact, with the 
proper specification, the latter equations 
can all be derived from Equations (5’)-(7’) 
above. 

c. Although Equations (8) and (8') 
retain the same shape they had in the for- 
mulation in “Reason and War,” the com- 
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ponents of each carry information quite 
different from that in the original one. 

d. It must also be emphasized that 
Equation (7) computes the probability of 
peace between the pair i and j only. To 
find the probability of peace for the whole 
system, the computation of Equation (7) 
has to be performed on all pairs in the 
system; then all these computations have 
to be compressed in one final probability 
assessment. Similar expressions devel- 
oped along the same lines generate sys- 
temic probabilities of war, intervention, 
and violence. 


SEF M. HUSSEIN 


Hoover Institution 
Stanford University 


Seif Hussein suggests modifications and 
expansions of the expected utility ap- 
proach to international conflict. These 
enhance the generality and the interpreta- 
tion of our propositions. He shows that 
weaker assumptions consistent with our 
approach yield the same predictions. 
Hussein notes that his points “are pre- 
sented in order of increasing importance, 
thus. the more significant points come 
later.” Our response, then, begins with his 
more important statements and proceeds 
to those he considers of lesser con- 
sequence. 

His four major arguments, in descend- 
ing importance, are 

a. Escalation in extensive form can 
account for all conditions leading to 
peace. “Reason and War” accounts only 
for alternative resolutions of conflicts, 
given that a crisis has occurred (Bueno 
de Mesquita and Lalman 1986; Lalman 
1985). © 

b. The extensive form that he suggests 
can be used to define systematic relation- 
ships that underlie the opponent's re- 
sponse behavior. 

c. The propositions in “Reason and 
War” provide an important additional 
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critique of power-based theories not. 
drawn out in the article. 

d. The assumption of expected utility 
maximization is superfluous for the main 
results in “Reason and War.” 


Escalation in 
Extensive Form 


Seif Hussein offers several interesting 
extensions of the argument in “Reason 
and War.” His Equations (5')-(8') are 
equivalent to Expressions (1)-(4) in 
“Reason and War” if one assumes, as we 
have in our paper, that leaders in nation i 
have already chosen to challenge j. Thus, 
Hussein's p! (the probability of a challenge 
by i) is given as 1 in “Reason and War” 
since we examine only instances in which 
a conflict already exists. To show the 
equivalences, substitute the value 1 for p! 
in Hussein's Equations (5’)-{8’). These 
reduce directly to our equations (1)-(4). 
Equations (5’)-(8’) are more general than 
the equations that describe the same con- 
ditions in “Reason and War,” permitting 
analysis of the likelihood of no crisis aris- 
ing in the first place. That is, they include 
those instances of peace that occur in non- 
conflict cases. 

Hussein’s contribution is a direct theo- 
retical extension of our model and as such 
is readily testable. By our strict monoto- 
nicity assumption, as Equation (1) from 
“Reason and War” approaches its mini- 
mum value, not challenging is increas- 
ingly preferred to challenging the putative 
opponent. Therefore, as the overall ex- 
pected utility gets smaller for any nation i, 
the probability that no crisis will arise 
(i.e., that there will be the peace that 
follows the continuation of the status 
quo) increases. To test this extension, we 
create a random set of 240 ordered pairs’ 
of nations (i,j) such that i is a prospective 
challenger and j is the prospective op- 
ponent of i. The selection criterion is that i 
and j must not have been engaged in a 
threat, intervention, or war with one 
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another. Our expectation is that the mean 
E! (U;;) score for the randomly chosen i 
will be less than for those nations i 
engaged in any level of dispute (i.e., our 
data set of 133 conflict events used in 
“Reason and War”). A comparison of the 
mean expected utility scores for i in the 
two data sets reveals that the values in the 
nonconflict cases are smaller than those in 
the conflict cases. The t-statistic is 5.5, 
indicating that the difference in means is 
extremely unlikely to have occurred by 
chance. Thus, Hussein’s extension is an 
-application of the logic in “Reason and 
War” to the problem of conflict initiation, 
a subject not addressed in our paper. The 
result reported above highlights, in a pre- 
liminary way, the potential of our model 
to account for initiation as well as escala- 
tion of disputes. In fact, initiation is 
examined in The War Trap (Bueno de 
Mesquita 1981) and is the subject of work 
in progress by us. Hussein has anticipated 
our extension of the model to nonconflict 
cases. 


Opponent’s Response Behavior 


Hussein’s criticism that i inadequately 
takes into account the expected behavior 
of j is correct as far as it goes. His reason- 
ing is appropriate to a sequential game, 
while our paper is about the initial deci- 
sion by i or j to escalate. It is not about 
subsequent rounds of negotiation or 
escalation. In our paper we allow some 
updating of i's decision through the 
mechanism of controlling for i's belief 
about j’s expected utility relative to i's. 


Thus we introduce dummy variables to’ 


identify in which octant the ordered pair 
of expected utilities [E! (Uy), E! (Uj;)] fall 
and use that information to estimate the 
-costs i expects j will inflict on i. We agree 
that j’s position is important in the un- 
folding of a conflict but disagree over 


its significance for i's, initial decision to. 


escalate. Consider the payoff matrix 
below: 


Table 1. i’s Approximation of 


j’s Initial Choice 

8 Use Force Negotiate 
i's Initial Choice (Prob = P) (Prob =1 — P) 
Use force RE — C) (1—-P)E 
Negotiate PN, = C) (1 = P) N; 


where F; is i's expected utility from choos- 
ing the force strategy, P is the a priori 
probability i attaches to j’s selecting its 
force strategy, C; is i’s estimate of the cost 
to i if j chooses the force strategy— 
g{E! (U;:)] from “Reason and War’—and 
N; is i's expected utility from choosing the 
negotiate strategy. A similar set of pay- 
offs could be specified from j’s perspec- 


` tive. Now if i chooses force, the expected 


value will be 
PĘ — PG; + E — PEs Ę— PG. (1) 


If i chooses the negotiate strategy, the 
expected value will be - 
PN; — PC; + N; — PN; 
= N; ~ PG. (2) 


I's choice of strategy is based on 


(R — PC,;) — (N; — PC) 
an Fo Ne (3) 


Therefore, taking i's perception of j’s ex- 
pected utility into account, we see that in 
the initial choice of strategies by i, only i’s 
expected utility and not i’s view of j’s 
expected utility affect i's decision to use 
force or negotiate. This is as it should be 


- since the expected utility estimates are 


constructed as net changes in welfare, 
given that the potential opponent is will- 
ing to use all of its capabilities to inflict 
costs on i (as indicated in the specification 
of the value of Pf in “Reason and War”). 
We treat i as updating its estimate of like- 
ly costs away from the worst case 
scenario through the use of E! (Uj) to 
determine in which octant the dispute lies, 
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given E! (Uy). The logit coefficients for the 
cost variables in each octant are empirical 
approximations of the function g. 
In later research we plan to move 
‘toward a sequential decision analysis to 
develop theoretically determined esti- 
mates of g. We share Hussein's view that 
this would be superior. The form of g and 
how i evaluates the information provided 
by g are not yet determined either by us or 
by Hussein. 


Critique of 
Power-based Theories 


Hussein provides a demonstration that 
Propositions (1)-and (1a) of “Reason and 
War” indicate why power-based theories 
of international conflict are inadequate. 
This is a useful elaboration that reinforces 
arguments we have made elsewhere 
(Bueno de Mesquita 1981a; Lalman 1985). 
Indeed, in “Reason and War” we note that 
“the simple theoretical structure set out 
here and elaborated more fully in 
(1985), encompasses structural theories of 
power distributions, arms races, deter- 


rence, negotiations, bluff, and escala-: 


tion.” In subsequent work, we plan to 
pursue more thoroughly the implications 
of the expected utility approach for power- 
based and other theories of conflict. 


Maximization Assumption 


Hussein has very cleverly demonstrated 
that the assumption of expected utility 
maximization is a proper subset of the 
assumption of monotonicity. Therefore, 
our assumption of strict monotonicity— 
accompanied by our implied assumption 
that the monotonic relationship between 
expected utility and the probability of 
escalation is differentiable—is sufficient 
to deduce the results in “Reason and 
War.” However, when investigating con- 
flict initiation and other dimensions of 


conflict decision making—all of which are 


part of our larger research program—the 
maximization assumption is still useful. 

The monotonicity assumption is much 
less restrictive than the assumption of 
expected utility maximization, while still 
being consistent with rationality under 
the following conditions: 


a. If i is rational in the expected utility 
sense, then when faced with discrete 
strategic choices, i selects the better (i.e., 
larger expected utility) option for sure. 
However, i does not know the precise 
shape of j’s utility function and so can 
only guess probabilistically at what 
strategy j will choose (see Table 1): That 
probabilistic calculation is assumed to be 
monotonic and differentiable with i's 
estimate of j’s expected utility (and with 
j's estimate of i's expected utility). 

b. We, as researchers, can only esti- 
mate i's and j’s expected utility values. 
Therefore, our predictions of their behav- 
ior are probabilistic (monotonic and dif- 
ferentiable) with our estimates of their 
expected utilities. 

What is gained with the monotonicity 
assumption is the ability to explain varia- 
tions in choices within the ordinal cate- 
gories identified in Proposition 2 in 
“Reason and War.” Hussein’s comments 
highlight the fact that stronger theoretical 
and empirical results have been obtained 
while employing the weaker assumption 
that the choice of a strategy is a mono- 
tonic and differentiable function of the 
utility expected from that choice. 

The thrust of Hussein’s comment, our 
response, and the body of literature using 
expected utility theory to account for 
international conflict is that such an 
approach is moving toward an axiomatic 
understanding of the subject. This being 
the case, we can evaluate the impact of 
individual assumptions on subsequent 
deductions. In this way we can weaken 
assumptions, helping to make the results 
even more general. Hussein has pointed 
the way toward making improvements 
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along this line without altering the funda- 
mental aspects of our approach. 


BRUCE BUENO DE MESQUITA 
Hoover Institution 
Stanford University 
DAVID LALMAN 


University of California, 
Davis 


Notes 


1. To be more precise, the term monotonicity is 
used to mean that the probability of escalation is 
strictly increasing and twice continuously differen- 
tiable in its argument. See Lalman 1985. 

2. From a technical point of view a weaker form 
of the monotonicity axiom can be satisfied by the 
maximization assumption. But that would be at the 
expense of the continuity of probability estimates, 
Continuity and monoray are indeed the driving 
forces of “Reason and War.’ 

3. One can indeed place bounds on the upper and 


lower limits and the proposition will still hold true. 
4. Similar results can be found in Bueno de 
Mesquita 1981 and Lalman 1985. ` 
5. These formula also appear in Lalman 1985. 
6. Figure 3 from “Reason and War” is depicted as 


_part of Figure 2 below. 


7. See Hussein 1986 for such a construction. 
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RESEARCH NOTE 


RECRUITMENT - 
CONTRASTS IN A 
DIVIDED 
CHARISMATIC 
_ MOVEMENT _ 


DOUGLAS MADSEN 
PETER G. SNOW 


: University ar, Tora 


T: research report analyzes the evolution of the bond hia 
a charismatic leader and his mass following. Its empirical focus is the case of Juan Perón 
and the Peronist movement in Argentina. After discussing stages in the evolution of 
charisma, we review our earlier findings showing that by 1965 there was clear separation 
between those Peronists devoted to the movement and those Peronists devoted to the 
man. We note distinctive features in the social and attitudinal profiles of each and then 
- turn to our principal concern, the recruitment of new blood into each Peronist camp. 
-Personalist youth turn out to be much like their older counterparts, but organizationalist 
youth demonstrate social and attitudinal features that set them dramatically apart from 
the personalists and apart from the older si aaa as well. We discuss the 


implications of this er ever widening rift. 


i Maa fascinating 
and important phenomena. ‘in political 
life, though in. principle available for 
` empirical study, in practice present in- 
tractable problems to the would-be sys- 
tematic investigator. As a result they are 
left. in a condition of scientific limbo 
sometimes described as theory-rich but 
data-poor. Political charisma is one such 
phenomenon. -The difficulties its study 


_presents to the empiricist are formidable ` 
and doubly so if the charisma in question 


involves mass publics rather than small 
groups. How can one collect crucial 
attitudinal data in such an intensely emo- 
tional setting? How can one systematic- 
ally observe the evolving bond between 


leader and mass? In this light itis not sur- . 


prising that empirical work on political 
charisma is so very meager. This research 
note comes from a larger study that will 
provide data-based—though necessarily 
still preliminary—answers to some imipor- 


ones 
RTG 


tant questions about that phenomenon. 
The study has .as its empirical focus — 
Argentina's Peronists and their leader, 

Juan Domingo Perón. - i 

In an earlier report, we laid out our 
theoretical perspectives, data sources, 
analytic methods, and three key findings: 
(1) two variants of Peronism had emerged 
after Juan Perén’s initial‘ period of power, 
one faithful to the man, the other more 
devoted to the movement; (2) these two 
wings of Peronism had different social 
and attitudinal bases; and (3) to a signifi- 
cant extent the social base of a wing pre- 
dicted its attitudinal base (Madsen and 
Snow 1983). 

In this note we take up recruitment. 
Where does each of the two variants of 
Peronism find its new blood? What fac- 
tors drew new members into each of the 
two. wings? Casting these questions into | 
stark relief is the fact that by the time of 
Perén’s return to power in 1973, the two 
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wings of Peronism were in full-scale com- 


bat. Indeed, the airport fighting between - 


them at the time of Perén’s intendedly 
triumphant return to Argentina has been 


popularly labeled the Ezeiza Massacre . 


` (Page 1983, 579). What had happened? . 


Some Background 


Juan Perón was a little known member 
of the military circle that seized the 
Argentine government in 1943. This coup 
came after a period of economic crisis 
marked by major decline in the all- 


important agricultural sector, by massive _ 
‘migration to crowded and job-short. 


urban centers, and by poverty and 
despair among urban workers. Perón 
became secretary of labor in the new 
government and for two years, with wide 
publicity and great drama, used his 
powers to transform the lives of workers 
and their families. Not surprisingly, he 
acquired a passionate following. Threat- 
ened by Perén’s ascendancy, the army 
arrested him in October 1945, an act that 
brought -tens of thousands of his sup- 
_ porters marching in massive columns 
from the outlying slums and industrial 
suburbs to the center of Buenos Aires. 
They demanded and obtained his release. 

For the next decade, as master of 
Argentina, Perón led the government. He 


also transformed the structural bases ‘of - 


Argentine politics, creating and nurtur- 
“ing Peronist party and trade union 
apparatuses and bringing many previous- 
ly unrepresented elements (including 
women) into those.organizations. In 1955, 
growing disputes with the Church (from 
which he was excommunicated) and with 
the armed forces, coupled with economic 
reversals, led to a coup that forced Perón 
into exile. ` 
_ Even while in exile, Perén continued to 
be the major factor in Argentine poli- 
tics. Leaders of Peronist organizations 
streamed back and forth across the Atlan- 
tic, seeking guidance and bringing back 
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policies and taped speeches for the faith- 


_ ful. Although the Peronist party had been 


declared illegal, Peronist trade unions 


` continued to function. Eventually, in the 


congressional elections of 1962 and 1965, 


. Peronist. candidates were allowed, but 


they could not be identified as such on the 


k ballot. The results of both these elections 
- showed Peronism still to be the nation’s 


largest’ party, and both led to military 
coups. In 1973 the Peronists were allowed 
to run a candidate for the presidency, as 


‘long as that candidate was not Perón him- 


self, A stand-in named Héctor Cámpora 
ran with the slogan “Cámpora to the 
government, Peréri to power.” He won, 
and three months later resigned, neces- 
sitating new elections.. This time Perón 


. was nominated, and he won with 63% of 


the vote. He returned to Buenos Aires on 
23 June 1973 to the sound of gunfire. His 
followers were killing one another. 
There can be no surprise in a discovery 
that in the 30 years Perón held center 
stage in Argentine political life, his bond 
with his followers kad changed. After all, 
the Peronists, from an inchoate though 
passionate agglomeration had become a 
structured movement. Perón himself, in 
government and even more in exile, had 
to rely on Heutenants and agents—inter- 
mediaries who carried their version of his 
Word to the faithful and who put their 
version of his policies into effect. Argen- 
tina’s economy, though having ups and 


` downs, had left behind the dismal condi- 


tions ‘under which Perén’s charismatic 
leadership began. And,. of course, the 
very personnel of Peronism had 

as old followers dropped out or died and 
new ones were recruited. 

- Edward Shils (1958) has argued that a 
dudanatic bond inevitably evolves from 
a direct, concentrated, and emotionally - 
intense form at its birth to an indirect, dis- 
persed, and less passionate one as it ages. 
If this is true in-general, what would the 
particulars be in the Peronist case? What 


sorts of followers would still have a direct 
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and emotional He to Perén as a man? 
What sorts would be more attached to 
Peronism as a movement? 

In seeking to answer those questions, 
we were fortunate to obtain data from a 
national survey taken almost exactly mid- 
way between Perén’s expulsion from 
Argentina and his triumphant return. 
_ (The methods of the survey are described 
in Kirkpatrick 1971.) In such a serendipi- 
tously timed—though, it turned out, still 
far from ideal—set of observations, we 
had a unique resource within which to 
examine the status of Peronism twenty 
years after its inception. 

The survey data made it clear that the 
Argentine public was making a distinction 
between Perón and Peronism. Those 
items dealing explicitly with Perón him- 
self exhibited one pattern and those deal- 
ing with the movement quite another. 
Factor analysis (with an orthogonal rota- 
tion) was ultimately used to construct 
measures of personalist and of organiza- 
tionalist tendencies. And then 100 respon- 
dents were drawn from the uppermost 
location on each factor, yielding two pure 
groups for further analysis. Our pure per- 
sonalists were unwaveringly committed 
to Perón but typically rather lukewarm to 
the movement. Our pure organizational- 
ists were strongly committed to the move- 
ment but on average somewhat negative 
in their feelings for the man. But remem- 
ber that in both cases these attachments 
were (by definition) affective and sym- 
bolic; they do not involve formal mem- 
bership of any kind. 

The sociceconomic status (SES) differ- 
ences between personalists and organiza- 
tionalists are striking. The former were 
far more likely to be residents of small 
towns or recent migrants to cities. Most 
interesting, they were, in SES terms, very 
much worse off than were the organi- 
zationalists. 

Temperamentally, the personalists 
were more convinced of the value of 
strong leaders, more acquiescent to 


authority, and more confused about poli- 
tics and government. This profile surely 
holds no surprise for students of authori- 
tarian politics. And recall, this is a profile 
that correlates highly with the socio- 
economic profile—that is, the latter sub- 
stantially predicts the former in a statis- 
tical sense. These results leave the strong 
impression that in our personalists we 
have people much like those who in the 
1940s found their savior in Juan Perón. 
Moreover, they seem most unready to 
give up their attachment to their leader. 
The forces behind the dispersion of Peron- 
ist charisma would seem most unlikely to 
flourish here. 

The organizationalists were not only 
better off in SES terms but were also dis- 
tinctive attitudinally; notable was their 
more conventionally “leftist” response to 
worker and communist symbols. 


Recruitment Contrasts 


The contribution of this note is to add 
consideration of recruitment processes to 
our analysis of the evolution of charisma. 
What sorts of youth were coming into 
each wing of Peronism? Was the social 
and psychological makeup of the recruits 
like that of their older counterparts, sug- 
gesting a stable gap between the two 
groups, or was that makeup different? 

We assumed that the conditions leading 
large numbers of people to seek a personal 
savior in political life would be much the 
same, whether they were young or old— 
or, for that matter, whether they were 
1965 seekers or 1945 seekers. We were 
more uncertain about the organizational 
young. No a priori reason led us to expect 
them to differ greatly from their older 
counterparts, one way or the other. 

Before turning to the evidence, we must- 
insert an important caveat. The data 
speaking to our recruitment questions are 
much less firm than we would have liked. 
Using an age division point of 30 years, 
we have one-fifth of our 100 cases in each 
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youth ‘component. Thus, we are here 
examining 20 cases of personalist youth 
and about the same number of organiza- 


tionalist youth. While these figures do not - 


‘seem unrealistic in-terms of population. 
parameters, they do illustrate the problem 
. with using general population samples in 
analyses of subgroups.-The evidence pre- 
sented below must be’ considered in that 
light. Our own view is-that the per- 
suasiveness sacrificed by the data in pu 
` ly statistical terms is substantially recov- 


ered by two other tests of data adequacy:. 
strong empirical patterns and a clear fit - 


with other sources of. evidence (see: di 
Tella 1983, chap..2; Gillespie 1982; 


Guimaraes 1982; Page 1983, chap. 47; 


_and Smith 1982). 


Socioeconomic Differences, 


In our youth groups ES kit individ. 
who were no more than 10 years old 
and in some cases yet unborn when 
Perén’s initial bond with his following 
was formed in 1945. ca hale irr 


Figure 1: Pe Cohórts in 
‘Charismatic Dispersion: _ 
Socioeconomic Factors . 


* RECENT 
MIGRATION * 
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and 20 when he went into exile. How does 
their socioeconomic p compare 
with that of their older counterparts? ~ 
The personalist young and old were, as 
expected, much the same. It is true that 
the young were a bit poorer and a bit bet- 
ter educated, but the only striking differ- 
ence had to do with recent migration, 
which was much higher for the young 
than for the old (who were themselves 
„wal above the population average). ` 
“With respect to the organizationalists, 
ri most of the social and economic condi- 
tions..of young and old, we found a 
reasonably close match. But there. was 
one astonishing. ‘exception: the young 
were of much higher social status, scoring 
even above the average for the Argentine 
population as a whole, while their older . 
counterparts scored well below averagel 
In class terms, then, these young organi- 
zationalists were very different indeed. . 
In Figure 1 we present the key findings: 
Given in bold relief is the line of. position 
for each group on a summary socio- ` 
economic measure (standardized , across 
the 200. Peronist cases to produce ‘d'mean 
of zero and a standard deviation of one). 
This measure, called a canonical variate 
in technical language, was derived from 
an earlier discriminant function analysis 
in which weights were assigned to sociál- 
and economic variables on the basis of 
their. capacity to disériminate. between 
personalist and organizationalist Peron- 
ists (full details are given in Madsen and 
Snow 1983). Note that in this weighting 


- process, age was not involved. 


On this summary measure, we cari see 


`. in Figure 1 that the two youth groups are’ 


even farther apart than are their older - 
counterparts—a finding that portends not 
stability or convergence but rather a 


_. growing gap between the two wings of 


Peronism. In their social foundations: they 


‘apparently will have less and less: in 
. common.’ 


The particulars of this growing gap are - 
also to be found in Figure 1. The three fac- 
tors most powerful in differentiating the 
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newer’ recruits from. the older members 
_ are recency of migration, social class, and 
education.:(In the figure, each of the three 
has’ been standardized across the entire. 
sample, which permits group scores to be 


compared with population averages; ‘as 
well as with each other. .) 


Psychological Differences 


The temperamental differences hanan 
. young and old personalists can be quickly 


summarized. The young felt slightly less - 


‘able to understand politics (in spite of 
greater education); they were much less 
' likely to promise support to political can- 
didates from the working class; they were 
much more supportive of a strong leader 


„in politics; and they scored much higher . 


on-a measure. of acquiescence to author- 
ity. If personalists in general found happi- 
ness with a leader, these young personal- 
ists must have found rapture! 

A comparison of-young and old organi- 
zationalists on the attitudinal items 
- revealed one remarkable difference:..the 
young gave solid support to a pclicy of 


friendly. Argentine relations with. Cuba 


and with unspecified “communist coun- 
tries.” As noted earlier, the organization- 
 alists had already been found to be more 
leftist than the personalists, but here we 
find the young going far beyond the posi- 


-tion of the typical older organizationalist. — 


Such a result is all the more striking when 
. one- realizes that this leftward drift could 
find no sanction in Perén’s own thetoric; 
indeed, quite the opposite. 

. In Figure 2 the attitudinal findings’ are 


given. Again presented in bold relief is the’ 


- line of position for each group on a sum- 


mary canonical. variate, the one built. 


from ‘the attitudinal items. that differen- 
tiate personalists from organizationalists. 
. Plainly, the positions of the two youth 
groups here reinforce the impression 
given by the socioeconomic comparisons: 


if these two groups represented the future’ 


of Peronism, a deep schism in the move- 
ment was aes: 


: Figure 2. peer Cohorts in 
Charismatic Dispersion: h 
Attitudinal cae 





. _ Discussion | 
The evidence presented here EET 


the possibility. of a development : in the 


evolution . of Peronism . that in- fact 


- occurred seven years’ later: Peronists 


warred with Peronists.. The character of 
the warring camps is- quite well predicted 
from the results. -given -above.* This 
remarkable fit with ‘subsequent events 
adds a, good deal of. interest (and addi-. 


. tional strength) to our ‘findings. 


One might ask, however, what the 
Peronist case teaches us about charismatic 
movements in general? If we can say that 
the nature of the original Peronism was 
certain to change, that inevitably there 


- would come greater differentiation within 


the movement, can we also say why the 


. change took the shape it did? Was- 
* simple disintegration ‘equally likely? Are 


there general lessons about the role of new 
blood in the dispersion of charisma that 
can be drawn on the basis of these 


findings? 
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We believe our ndings on, the per- 
sonalists.to be general. The main point is 


simple: people in crisis are ready for—and . 


sometimes actively seek—a personal 
_savior; once they have found one, they do 
not easily let go. Of course, crises take 
many shapes, sometimes being more 
microscopic in their character and other 
times more macroscopic. Social scientists 
__ have a tendency to notice only the latter. 
Personalists found in Juan Perón the 
answer to their own crises (which were 
triggered by macroscopic. events and 
hence had macroscapic scope). Organiza- 
tionalists, on the other hand, having 
. ‘escaped those circumstances—or, in the 
case of the young organizationalists, 
never having faced them—saw Perón 
himself in a more dispassionate light. For 
them, the charisrria had been dispersed. 
If this is correct. it suggests that all 
charismatic movements must founder in 


the face of success. When the crisis has- 


‘passed, for whatever reason, the follow- 
ers regain their sense of control, their 
sense of personal efficacy, and the leader 
recedes into the psychic shadows. How- 
ever, any structural residue from the 
charismatic period may by that time have 
‘gained bureaucratic life of its own. and 
survive.. 


Of course, none of this tells us why the - 


young organizationalists were moving to 
the left. Obviously, there is no answer to 
be found in our data. One- might specu- 
late, however, that the problems con- 
fronting Argentina in the 1960s (e.g., 
. economic stagnation, disastrous inflation, 
political states of seige, and military 
repression) must have fed a disposition to 


seek fundamentally new economic and 
political arrangements. In that context, 


especially for activist middle-class youth, 
there must have been special appeal in a 


revolutionary ideology that .combined a 
powerful world view .and an attractive 
idealism on the one hand and a “scien- 
tific’ rejection of discredited institutions 
and practices on the other. 


Note 
We wish-to thank Jeane Kirkpatrick for her assis- 
tance in obtaining the data upon which this article is 
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REVIEW 
ESSAYS 


Britain against Itself: The Political Contradic- 
tions of Collectivism. By Samuel H. Beer 
(New York: Norton, 1982. xvi, 231p. 
$18.95, cloth; $5.95, paper). 

The British Prime Minister. Edited by Anthony 
King (Durham: Duke University Press, 2d 
ed., 1985. xiv, 275p. $27.50, cloth; $12.95, 
paper). 

Thatcher, and the Politics of Decline. 
By Joel Krieger (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1986. xv, 320p. $29.95, cloth; 
$11.95, paper). 

Dilemmas of Change in British Politics, 
Edited by Donley T. Studlar and Jerold L. 
Waltman (Jackson: University Press of 
Mississippi, 1984. xiv, 251p. $17.50, cloth). 


The study of British politics is in a remark- 
ably creative period of self-conscious rethink- 
ing and reappraisal. As the old verities of 
British politics have crumbled over the last two 
decades, political scientists have had to rebuild 
their understanding of a rapidly changing 
political order. The years since the late 1960s 
have been traumatic ones for several western 
democracies, but no western democracy has 

„experienced a greater shift in self-perception 
than Britain. In the 1950s Britain was regarded 
as a paragon of political consensus and effec- 
tive government; by the 1970s Britain had been 
transformed into a negative model of political 
discord and pluralistic stagnation. 

Our understanding of British politics must 
encompass changes reaching into every sphere 
of political life: decreasing political trust, 
deference; and consensus; the 
salience of class alongside increasingly unpre- 
dictable patterns of voting; a rapid decline of 
Conservative and Labour duopoly of electoral 
support and a loosening of their grip on par- 
Hamentary representation; an intensification of 
ideological dispute between, and especially 
within, the major parties; mistrust and bitter- 
ness in industrial relations; a nationalist chal- 
lenge to the unitary state; and a unitary assault 
on local government autonomy. These devel- 


opments have taken place at a time of funda-. 


mental reorientation of policy priorities and 
insistent demands for major institutional 


change. The vaunted capacity of the British to 
avoid hard choices by finding a path of least 
resistance now appears more a liability than a 


How do we make cumulative sense of these 
developments? What are their underlying 
causes? What do they portend for liberal 
democracy in Britain? 

These questions are met head on by Samuel 
Beer in Britain against Itself, published in 1982, 
but not previously reviewed in APSR. Beer's 
thesis is, at bottom, a cultural one. He argues 
that the fundamental source of the transforma- 
tion of the British polity is an unprecedented 
decline in the civic culture, the balance of 
modern participatory orientations and tradi- 
tional deference, civility, and trust that under- 
pinned political stability and governmental 
effectiveness in collectivist Britain. In thrusting 


‘political culture to the foreground of his 


explanation, Beer is continuing a line of idea- 
tional analysis that he developed in his 
immensely influential book, British Politics in 
the Collectivist Age. The result is an original 
and challenging analysis of what Beer calls the 
“new populism,” an assértion of values sympa- 
thetic to radical individualism, popular par- 
ticipation, and decentralization and antagonis- 
tic to traditional hierarchy and authority. Beer 
traces the origins of these values in the New 
Left and mass culture of the 1960s and explores 
their expression in electoral behavior, intra- 
party conflicts, back bench assertiveness in the 
House of Commons, and shop floor activism 
in industrial relations. 
By relating change in British politics to 
a common source—the new populism—Beer 
brings a satisfying measure of coherence to his 
explanation. At the same time, he avoids 
reductionism by emphasizing the unique impli- 
cations of the new populism in each of the 
spheres he describes. But the reader can hardly 
avoid the conclusion that populism means 
very different things to different people. For 
those on the left of the Labour party, it is 
expressed in demands for the democratization 
of government, the Labour party, and indus- 
try. For neoliberals in the Conservative party, 
populism underlies the attack on traditional 
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` Tory commitments to noblesse oblige and: - 


hierarchy. Within the. mass, culture of the : 
1960s, populism is seen in the Edenic imagery 
. and romantic individualism of popular rock 
music. But if we cannot distill the: conse- 
quences of the “new populism” into a con- 
sistent formula, this is more, an inevitable 
result of the complex cultural analysis that 
. Beer is engaged in than it is a sign of muddled 
thinking. To understand the genesis of political 
„conceptions about society—which is ultimate- 
ly. Beer's project—we are compelled..to, rely 
_ more on interpretation.than demonstration. In 

the end, ‘the litmus. test of the analysis is.not 


whether it meets formalistic methodological __ 


- criteria but how it sheds light on the course of 
cultural tension and change in Britain, and on 


this score Beer's study is admirably suggestive. -` 


The most original—and ‘contested—aspect 


-of Beer's thesis is his attempt to.show that the 


origins of the new populism are to be found in 
the counterculture of the 1960s, and particu- 
larly in-the lyricé of the Beatles’ songs. The 
Beatles were, he suggests, the “ ‘unacknowl- 
-edged legislators’ of Britain's populist revolt.” 


They did not. come out. for participation. or k 


decentralization in so many. words, but the 
influential message:of their songs was one of 


intense individualism . and antihierarchy, 


romantic disavowal of customary social con- 
' straints, an appeal to universal human feelings 


and a pervasive “sense of, place.” To this 


writer, Beer's discussion of the Beatles’ lyrics.is 
subtle and revealing; other commentators have 
complained.that the evidence Beer marshals is 
impressionistic and unconvincing. .Whatever 
our view of the validity of Beer’s thesis, he has 
uncovered an immensely important topic. At 
_ the very least, this book should precipitate fur- 


ther investigation of the effects of mass culture: ` 


on political culture.. Beer's. argument_ rests 


mainly on textual analysis; ` there is-a-com- ’ 


`, plementary need for systematic study of. the 


ways in which such texts were actually experi- 


enced and. interpreted. 
- . Beer is virtually. alone among "established 
- scholars .of “British ‘politics. tò investigate 
. seriously the roots of cultural and political 
change in the popular music of the 1960s. Cast- 
ing -aside the fear. of ridicule by those. who 
_intone that an analysis of- the Beatles’ lyrics 
“cannot: be taken seriously,” Beer has, once 


again, extended our understanding of. the. 


sources of political culture. In this respect his 


‘work is complementary to that of Richard 


Hoggart or Raymond Williams on popular 
literature, language, and thought. 
If the civic culture has indeed collapsed, as 
Beer claims, the consequences for’ liberal 
democracy are likely to, be serious. In: their 
classic comparative study of political- ‘culture, 
Almond and Verba argued that a viable and 
stable democracy .was possible only if the 
participant-rationalist model of citizenship was 
balanced with passivity, trust, and deference 
to authority. Yet for all the pluralist stagnation 
that Beer diagnoses.in Britain, the foundations 
of. liberal democracy seem secure. When we 
view Britain's present troubles from: the per- `» 
spective of the twentieth century as.a whole, 


‘the recent urban .riots, industrial: 


intraparty conflicts, and. proposals. for coni- : 
stitutional. change are hardly new in scale or 


` intensity. Unfortunately, we lack a sufficiently 


distant baseline for diagnosing the severity of 
recent cultural change. The initial use of sys- 
tematic techniques for analyzing political cul- 
ture coined with an period of . 
and prosperity in the late 1950s. 
Those balmy days-have gone, perhaps for- 
ever, and it is not really surprising that this. is `- 
reflected in.a deterioration of the civic culture, 
but whether this amounts to an historic col- - 
lapse must remain an open question. If. -trust 
and confidence in political institutions are at ` 
all influenced by their perceived performance, 
the 1950s may just as likely.represent an un- 
precedented high point for the civic culture. as 
the 1970s an historic low. , 
Alongside this cultural. analysis, Beer poses 
complementary: structural and class-based 


‘explanations for the failure of the political 


process in Britain. In his discussion. of the 
structure of. decision making, Beer's unifying 


` theme is the prisoners dilemma, where 
rational strategy on the part of isolated, actors 


leads to outcomes where all are worse off. Beer 
diagnoses this situation in several . fields ‘of 
political decision. making, from the self- 
defeating competition for resources among 


‘trade unions and subsidized functional groups 


to bidding between parties for electoral sup- 


‘port and the predisposition of government 
tal 


ministers to defend their own 
budgets irrespective of broader policy priori- 


ties. Beyond the varieties of immobilism at dif- 


ferent levels of British politics, Beer argues that . 


- there is a common inner logic of decisional 
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. frustration. In each: case, the sheer number ‘of 


decision makers, their mutual isolation. and - 


lack of trust make it difficult for them to 
cooperate in’ achieving collective benefits. 
. None of these individuals or groups, according 


to this argument, will have any material incen-- 
` tive to restrain their economic demands from 


“the commons” if they-believe that their own 
restraint will not be reciprocated by those in a 
similar position. - 

Beer argues persuasively that the prisoner's 
dilemma has become a more accurate model of 
political decision making in Britain as non- 
_ material incentives for self-restraint, based in 
traditional social norms and class solidarities, 
have lost ground. The rise of populism has 
undermined hierarchical and organic’ values; 
class ‘decomposition has intensified group 


n ‘rivalries; the sheer number of interest groups. 
has greatly. increased. On the one side,” the’. 
_ capacity of the collectivist state‘to aggregate - 


interests has diminished; on the other, interest 


groups themselves have become more frag- . 


mented. Functional interest groups, voters, 
‘and parties find themselves. imprisoned in‘a 
system of self-defeating competition that 
punishes isolated attempts to cooperate. < 
'- . Beer draws on the logic of the prisoner's 
‘dilemma to produce an elegant account’ of 
‘Britain's political problems. It-also confirms his 
conclusion ` that the solution to Britain’s 


.. political problems must involve the restoration . 
of nonmaterial incentives for creating common . 


. benefits; in short, there must be a restoration 
of political trust. Beer views the Social Demo- 
cratic party as the best agent for this, because 


it has the potential to adapt the disintegrative . 


force of the new populism to creative reform 
and ‘the renewal of legitimacy in Britain's 
political institutions. 2 

One of the most outstanding virtues g 
Britain against Itself is that it encompasses 
. structural, social, and cultural factors within a 
coherent explanatory framework. Beer recog- 


-nizes that'‘no one of these factors can account - 


_ for the failure of political decision making in 
- Britain,. _and he manages to combine them in 
convincing fashion. Each, Beer argues, may be 


‘geen. as.an outcome of the contradictions. of- 


collectivism. The new populism, with its 
emphasis on radical individualism and partici- 
patory democracy, is a reaction against the 
faceless impersonality and functionality of 
collective representation. Class decomposition 
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is intensified by the preponderance of func- ` 


tional groups rather than classes as a channel 


for expressing economic demànds, and plural- 
istic stagnation -is exacerbated both by 
Hobbesian competition among numerous pro- 
ducer groups within. the managed economy 


«~ and the lack of any self-imposed budgetary 
` constraints among individual voters in their 


response to party promises. Implicit in, this 
analytical framework is the sensible supposi- 
tion that we must combine cultural analysis 
with structural and sociological approaches to 


` gain an open-textured understanding of 


political change in Britain: 
Virtually absent from the picture, towered: 
is any sustained discussion of the role of eco- 


- nomic factors, an omission all the more sur- 


prising in light of the dramatic relataive decline 


of Britain’s economic fortunes in, these 


decades. Beer explains-in the introduction that 
his concern is with the way in which decisions 
are made rather than the substance of the deci- 
sions themselves. In neglecting public policy, 
Beer is true to his professed aim, tọ restrict his 
analysis to the political process itself. But the 
question we may ask is whether it is meaning- 
ful to analyze the process of political decision 
making in isolation from its performance, or, 
to put it epigrammatically, whether in this case ` 
it makes sense to sever the “how” from the 
“who gets what” of politics. Beer’s determina- 
tion to focus on the one and ignore-the other 
leads him to some one-sided conceptualiza- 
tions. For example, political distrust is treated 
as the lack of correspondence between the way 
public choices are made and the normative 
standards regarding them. This is sensible as. 


far as it goes, but’ especially in the case of 


Britain, it seems necessary to make conceptual 
space for political distrust that arises.in the ten- 
sion between expectations of government and 


._ its performance. 


.The transparent failures of economic policy 
and the realization that they were undermining - 
the postwar consensus profoundly influenced 


. British politics in the 1970s. The remedies that 


were sought-in these years shaped the process 
as well as the content of policy. Sometimes the 
effects were unintended. For example, incomes 
policy, which was designed to reduce wage 


inflation, actually intensified wage competi-.- 
_ tion and extended the scope of state involve- 


ment in the labor market, while diminishing its 
legitimacy. Incomes policy and pluralist stag- 
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nation, policy outcome and the political proc- 
ess, were so closely intertwined that we can 
usefully think of them as existing in a dialec- 
tical relationship, each acting on the other. 
Mrs. Thatcher's policy of excluding union 
leaders from government councils, avoiding 
any explicit or compulsory incomes policy, 
and relying instead on very high unemploy- 
ment, seems to be a conscious response to the 
pluralist stagnation that was diagnosed in the 
1970s. Here, then, is an instance in which the 
causality is reversed; the political process is the 
object, and economic policy becomes the lever. 

One must tread cautiously in criticizing a 
pathbreaking book because of its omissions. It 
is an irony of our enterprise that the more pre- 
cise, coherent, and elegant an explanation, the 
more it invites criticism as being incomplete. 
By any standards, Britain against Itself is an 
acutely conceptualized and superbly written 
analysis of Britain’s recent political problems. 
Samuel Beer has that rare intellectual ability to 
distill the essential features of a complex situa- 
tion into an explanation that makes sense. The 
result is a book that is as useful for the under- 
graduate as it is for the specialist in British 

politics. 

In their edited book, Dilemmas of Change in 
British Politics, Donley Studlar and Jerold 
Waltman have brought together eight pre- 
viously unpublished articles concerning the 
experience and future possibilities of reform in 
British political institutions. Given the breadth 
of topics covered—Parliament, the civil serv- 
ice, the party system, local government, 
devolution, the referendum, the European 
community, and the courts—the contributing 
authors show a remarkable degree of agree- 
ment that British political institutions are over- 
‚centralized, exclusionary, and excessively 
rigid. They follow Samuel Beer in emphasizing 
the rapid emergence of popular demands for 
decentralization and greater participation yet 
find little evidence of institutional adaptation 
to such demands. Pragmatism, moderation, 
compromise—values that were once seen as 
contributing to the vaunted flexibility of the 
British constitution, are now viewed as leading 
to ad hoc improvisation and immobilism. 

With customary wit, Jorgen Rasmussen asks 
in the title of his chapter if Parliament is revolt- 
ing but actually presents a historically in- 
formed analysis of the representation of con- 
stituency interests in the House of Commons 
and concludes, with considerable force, that 
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the emergence of highly disciplined parties in 
Britain in the late nineteenth century was and 
is inimical to the expression of local political 
diversity. This provides a justification for 
devolution to elected national assemblies in 
Scotland and Wales. But Rasmussen also 
stresses that the two major parties are unrepre- 
sentative of constituency interests within 
England itself, and, to cope with this, suggests 
a variety of far-reaching reforms including 
primary elections. 

If the problem in constituency representa- 
tion is party-induced rigidity, that within the 
civil service is, according to James Christoph, 
policy drift beyond the control of well- 
intentioned reformers. Even when institutional 
reforms have been deliberately planned and 
implemented, the intended consequences are 
confounded by external events. As Christoph 
observes, the Fulton-style reforms of the 1960s 
were either stifled by civil servants themselves 
or overshadowed by broader developments. 
The most important of these was the expansion 
of unionism into the middle and higher levels 
of the civil service, as public workers struggled 
against compulsory incomes policies and cash 
limits. 


The theme of superficial change in an in- 
flexible political system is also taken up by 
Douglas Ashford and Jerold Waltman. Ash- 
ford documents the follies of institutional 
reform at the local level and the self-centered 
and ultimately self-defeating partisanship of 
both Labour and Conservative governments. 
Lost in all of this, according to Ashford’s 
astringent commentary, is any sense of the 
responsibilities of central government to local 
interests and aspirations. 

Waltman finds that since the 1960s there has 
been a slight broadening of the scope of 
judicial review of administrative action in 
response to the arguments of some leading 
activists, notably Lord Denning, Master of the 
Rolls until 1982. But Waltman also recognizes 
that the enactment of a Bill of Rights establish- 
ing the rule of law as a curb on Parliament 
faces enormous political obstacles. 

Chapters on the party system, devolution, 
the referendum, and the European community 
by Kenneth Wald, Norman Furniss, Harry 
Lazer, and Hans Michelman, respectively, 
emphasize fundamental continuity against a 
background of changing attitudes and institu- 
tional tinkering. The picture we are left with is 
one of archaic, centralized, and inflexible 
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institutions unable to adjust to changing 
demands. A variety of reasons are suggested 
for this, but, as Donley Studlar points out in 
the conclusion to this volume, the most con- 
sistently cited culprits are the major parties 
and the centralizing tendencies of cabinet 
government. 

Such criticisms are anything but new. 
Despite long-cherished notions of incremental- 
ism and consensus as the guiding principles'of 
British political development from the nine- 
teenth century, political reform proceeded 
through a series of unpredictable, dissentient, 
jarring episodes motivated by fundamental 
critiques of political institutions and the hint— 
and sometimes the practice—of political vio- 
lence. In the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, British institutions were not stirred 
around by military defeat, civil war, or revolu- 
tion. Reform has had to come by breaking in 
or pushing very hard from the outside.. 

Once, not too long ago, U.S. observers were 
singing the praises of the British polity. Now 
they are among its harshest critics. Most of the 
essays in this collection are constructive. They 
begin with the presumption that more decen-. 
tralization and more participation would be 
good and go from here to analyze the limita- 
tions of British institutions and occasionally 
suggest remedies. Few nowadays would take 
issue with the value of more decentralization 
and participation, but before setting out on the 
reconstitution of the British polity it would be 
useful to have some firm idea of the possible 
consequences of this for the regime itself. 
Moreover, unless we believe that all good 
things go together, we are faced with the pros- 
pect of some trade-off among values. 

` These underlying issues are not taken up in 
this volume, and the reader will have to furn 
elsewhere for sustained discussion of the per- 
spective that infuses individual chapters. This 
aside, the essays in this volume set a high 
standard of informed commentary and 
analysis, and are another reminder that U.S. 
scholarship on British politics is as lively and 
confident—and critical—as ever. 
` A critical perspective on recent develop- 
ments infuses Joel Krieger’s newly published 
book. In Reagan, Thatcher, and the Politics of 
Decline, he traces the fall of the Keynesian 
welfare consensus in Britain and the United 
States and passionately denounces the neo- 
conservative nostrums that have guided gov- 
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ernments in the 1980s. Krieger places substance 
above method, and this book presents a read- 
able and refreshingly committed overview of 
the changing principles of public policy over 
the last two decades. 

Krieger argues that the postwar consensus 
on the benefits of government intervention to 
harmonize interests, regulate the market econ- 
omy, and finance universalistic welfare stand- 
ards was doomed by economic recession and 
geopolitical decline. The economic crises of the 
1970s severely weakened labor and fragmented 
the political constituencies of traditional 
European social democracy and U.S. New 
Deal liberalism. At the same time, the eco- 
nomic principles of the Keynesian postwar 
consensus were discredited, leaving its defend- 
ers exposed to radical critiques from the Left 
and, more ominously, from the new Right. 
Geopolitical decline exacerbated these chal- 
lenges. Britain experimented with the status of 
a lowly second-rate power and the United 
States lost some of its huge comparative 
advantage. In both societies room for eco- 
nomic maneuver diminished as the scope for 
conservative appeals to national symbols 
increased. 

The story is, of course, a familiar one. But 
Krieger is able to hold the reader's interest by 
subtly weaving detailed narrative into the 
larger picture. Descriptions of key events, such 
as President Carter's “moral equivalent of war” 
speech and Prime Minister Callaghan’s defiant 
speech in defense of continued incomes policy 
at the miners’ gala, serve as lightning rods for 
broad generalizations. Krieger artfully shifts 
back and forth between the particular and the 
general, combining a sense of perspective, 
some sharp wit, and a fine eye for detail. 

Krieger's condemnation of neoconservatism 
is focused on the social policies that it entails. 
Reagan and Thatcher, he argues, have picked 
up the pieces of the shattered Keynesian wel- 
fare state, and have put them together in a 
radically different fashion, emphasizing de- 
integrative strategies in place of consensus, 
political exclusion in place of participation, 
executive autonomy in place of accountability, 
and a broad retreat from universalistic w 
measures except where they serve a particular 
group's self-interest. These moral criticisms are 
powerful, but they apply more to the inten- 
tions of these governments than to their 
achievements. Thatcher and Reagan may have 
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EEMS PE E E TEN 
- but, as. Krieger himself recognizes, they have 


- been mightily constrained by public opinion. 
Both ‘have attempted to reduce the role of 


unions.in policy making, and here they have __ 


largely succeeded. But neither government is 
really ‘beyond the realm of interest group 
politics and popular pressure, as Krieger makes 
them out to be, or perhaps as they themselves 
would like to be. - 

_” Krieger's ‘argument sidesteps rather than 
“confronts the.-central claim of the neo- 
coriservative program that ' ‘there is no alter- 


native” (TINA). Neoconservatives did not 
argue that high’ rates of unemployment or ' 


reduced welfare were good in themselves, only 


. that these were entailed in dealing with other, 


more’ fundamental, problems. A 
‘eritique of neoconservative’ policies would 
have to cuimine the loic af thi claice andthe 
‘ availability of alternativë courses “of action. 
The moral censure.of Thatcher's social policies 
would be much strengthened by examining the 
assumptions and ‘the practice of the govern- 
‘ment’s economic strategy, especially during 
the wasteland years of 1979 to 1982. By argu- 
ing that neoconservative policies ilhistrate the 
-~ dilemtna of:combining capitalism and deirioc- 
racy, Krieger appears to: accept by default 
the view that. there relly was: no viable 
. alternative., 


- The: comparisori between Britain: and ‘the- 


(United States is an interesting one and allows 
Krieger. to take analytical advantage of some 
- close parallels. In both ‘countries, economic 
: performance in the 1970s failed to meet even 
_ modest expectations, both countries have seen 

a downward slide in their relative political and 
economic standing in the world, and the vic- 
tories of radical neoconservative leaders were 
barely 18 months apart. Krieger discusses the 


Jarger implications of each of these insightfully,. - 


without forcing unique features of Britain and 
the United States into: a theoretical straight- 
- jacket. But the thesis linking these phenomena 
together is overly narrow and elusive. 
. Krieger papa geopolitical decline largely 
. ` in‘ terms of empire, arguing that ‘imperial 
decline undermines consensus on social reform 
‘and welfare provision. This follows, converse- 
- ly, from the general argument that the growth 
of empire—witness Bismarck and:Disraeli—is 


strategically linked to the growth of the 


welfare state. ac E aa 


this line of o the moré ‘problematic it 


- becomes... ‘Far too much’ intervenes between- 


empire building and social welfare policies for 


_ there to be a straightforward relationship ` 


between them. Once we test the hypothesis 


. ‘against thé experience of other colonial powers 


in Western Europe (e.g., France and Belgium, 


- both welfare’ laggards) and countries that had 


few exploitable ‘colonies (e.g.,- “the Scan- 


‘dinavian societies), it becomes- clear that ‘the 
. Tole of empire is ambiguous at best. -Other fac- 


tors seem more important, including processes _ 
of diffusion, the strength. of middle-class. lib- 


-eralism, and the timing ‘arid character. of 
‘working-class political mobilization.. ; 


. Whether ‘or not the hypothesized aise: l 
ship betwèen empire building and welfarism 


- has any validity: for the nineteenth and early 


twentieth centuries, it iś-highly doubtful for 
the-post-Second.World War period. After all, 
in Western Europe the most decisive advances 
of the welfare ‘state coincided with unparal- 
leled loss of empire and with.a generalized geo- 

political: deficit compared to the prewar era. In 
Britain, Attlee’s great reforming Labour gov- ` 
ernment created the basis‘of the modern wel- 
fare state as it presided over an unprecedented: 


_ breakup of empire 


Keren dates the dedine of the 
sensus in Britain and the United States with the 
economic shocks following the oil crisis of 
1973-74. Actually, as Samuel Beer points out 
in Britain against Itself, cracks began to appear 
in the ee Toe with ee ay prea 
- intensification of industrial conflict 


seat the’ background ‘of divisive incomes 


policies, and shop floor and student radical- . 
ism. In the United States we can only speak of 
a Keynesian welfare state in the most minimal 
terms, and, to the extent that it existed, it was 
challenged in the 1960s on several political 
fronts, by Goldwater and others within the — 

ublican party and by rebellious students. 
In both countries, the political rot in the post- 


"War consensus set in before the economic crises 
` of the 1970s. 


The comparioan’ between Hritat and ‘the 
United States is an instructive one, and 


` perhaps it can be taken further. Britain and the 


United States ‘share much more than 
ence of economic recession or political dé 


ie some ‘of their further commonalities 


pear relevant to the strength of neo-laissez- ` 
faire on the poliieal ght. Historically, laissez 
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faire has been stronger in Britain and the 
United States, both as a doctrine and in prac- 
tice, than in any other societies in the world. In 
the United States support for laissez-faire was 
linked to individualism and antistatism, values 
that have deep roots in U.S. culture. In Britain, 
the Conservative party was a pillar of the 
establishment and traditionally emphasized 
pragmatism, patriachialism, and noblesse 
oblige. But in the twentieth century the party 
was also influenced by a strain of classical 
liberal thought reflected, for example, in the 
doctrinaire opposition to state planning voiced 
by leading Conservatives including Enoch 
Powell, Peter Birch, and Peter Thorneycroft in 
the late 1950s. Thus, in explaining the rise of 
neo-laissez-faire, it seems sensible to refer not 
only to the decline of the Keynesian welfare 
consensus, but also to the predispositions of 
significant groupings within the Conservative 
and Republican parties. Some party-political 
factors may also have played a role. Unlike 
Christian Democratic parties in central and 
southern Europe, the Conservative and Repub- 
lican parties are free of traditional Catholic 
antiliberal, anticapitalist influence, and unlike 
the Protestant parties of the Right in northern 
Europe, they do not need to compromise in 
coalition governments with Centrist parties 
that are unsympathetic to laissez-faire. 

Although the analysis presented in Reagan, 
Thatcher, and the Politics of Decline is some- 
times narrow and methodologically unsophis- 
ticated, the commentary on the fall of the 
Keynesian welfare consensus and the victory 
of the radical Right holds the reader's attention 
by continually searching for the larger mean- 
ing of specific political episodes. Reagan, 
Thatcher, and the Politics of Decline is a book 
that will further stimulate debate on the causes 
and consequences of neoconservative policies 
in Britain and the United States. Joel Krieger 
stakes out his own position boldly, elaborat- 
ing a critique of new right governance that is 
both emotionally charged and intellectually 
stimulating 


Ina pik when the prime minister lends 
her name not only to the present government, 
but also to the whole range of its policies, the 
institution of the prime ministership looms 
particularly large in any evaluation of British 
politics. In the second edition of The British 
Prime Minister, Anthony King has brought 
together a colorful collection of essays written 
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by one former prime minister (Harold Wilson), 
several who have observed the prime minister- 
ship at close range (Tony Benn, Kenneth 
Berrill, Richard Crossman, and Bernard 
Donoughue), and three scholars in the field 
(George Jones, Richard Neustadt, and King. 
himself). As noted in the introduction, surpris- 
ingly little has been written by political scien- 
tists on the topic. For those teaching courses on 
British politics, this book fills that gap nicely. 

By focusing on the institution at the summit 
of British politics and the individuals who have 
shaped it; this book provides a useful counter- 
point to structural analyses of political and 
economic change. The role of political leader- 
ship, personality and, one should add, good 
fortune, is nowhere so apparent as in the way 
Thatcher has promoted her own policy goals 
as prime minister. As Anthony King empha- 
sizes in his chapter on Thatchers prime 
ministerial style during her first term, she is 
unusual: and probably unique among prime 
ministers of this century in coming to office 
with a policy agenda quite distinct from that of 
most Conservative members of Parliament or 
members of her cabinet. Given Thatcher's 
initial isolation within her own government, 
the policies that were pursued—for example, 
privatization, drastic economic retrenchment 
until 1982, and union-curbing legislation— 
were extraordinarily dependent on her own 
determination and acute powers of political 
calculation and timing. Also, one cannot 
forget the luck—fortuna in Machiavelli’s sense 
is perhaps a better term—of the timing and 
outcome of the Falklands War, which allowed 
Thatcher to turn the tide both within the 
cabinet and in the opinion polls. 

Thatcher's tenure as prime minister leaves 
no doubt. about the flexibility of the institu- 
tion. Quite simply, she has shaped it to her 
needs as she perceives them, asserting her 
views from the outset in cabinet meetings, 
extending her oversight of ministerial decision 
making, and influencing the promotion of 
senior civil servants. It is tempting to construe 
Thatcher's attempt to dominate government as 
a post hoc demonstration of Richard Cross- 
man’s thesis regarding the evolution of cabinet 
government into prime ministerial govern- 
ment. Thatcher has extended the boundaries of 
prime ministerial power, but for all her ambi- 
tion to be at the hub of government, she still 
has had to convince or cajole independently 
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powerful cabinet ministers, who are competi- 
tors as well as colleagues. Thatcher has led 


from the front, but she has also been overruled ` 


by the cabinet probably more frequently than 
any prime minister this century. George 
_ Jones's classic article on the prime minister's 
. power remains the more convincing account. 
If his balanced appraisal of the power of the 
prime minister is lacking, ‘it is mainly because 
—writing in 1965—he could not take into 
account the establishment of the prime 
minister's own policy unit and more extensive 
use of personal advisers, the growth of the 
cabinet office as a further source of indepen- 
dent power, and the increasing delegation of 
policy making away from the cabinet to its 
various committees. But recent political 
change has not been exclusively in the direc- 
tion of increasing prime ministerial power. 
Minority government (as from 1976 to 1979) 
and the rise of back bench assertiveness both 
reduce the ability of a prime minister to 
enforce her will in the House of Commons as 
party leader. 

Thatcher's activist prime ministerial style 
and abrasive personality provide a perfect foil 
for the more receptive style of Harold Mac- 
millan or the more passive style of Douglas 
Home. By contrast with Thatcher, Harold 
Wilson appears even more distinctly as the 
“great conciliator.” A prime minister, in 
Wilson’s words, should be concerned with 
“face-saving and binding up wounds, inter- 
vening also to soften asperites and curb the 
invocation of personalities.” Wilson’s essay, 
along with some others in this book, may be 
read at two levels, for they reveal as much 
about the author and his own predilections as 
about the institution itself. Indeed, as King 
emphasizes, we must be cautious about 
analyzing the prime ministership in the 
abstract; within broad limits the office is what 
the prime minister makes of it. 


Each of the books reviewed here calls for 
some reinterpretation of contemporary British 
politics. From their different perspectives these 
' books compel us to reconsider the strength of 
democratic values, the effectiveness of political 
decision making, the flexibility of political 
institutions, the democratic integration of out- 
groups and minorities, and the concentration 
of political power in Britain. Britain suffers, we 
are told, from the decline of its civic culture, 
pluralistic stagnation, adversary party politics, 
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a loss of geopolitical standing, and excessively 
centralized, unresponsive, political institu- 
tions. Choices have become tougher. In recent 
years it has become immensely more difficult 
to blend tradition and modernity in British 
politics, to combine cabinet government and 
collectivist bargaining, parliamentary sover- 
eignty and participatory democracy, nationali- 
zation and free enterprise, the unitary state 
and local rights. 

But before all disappears in dense gloom, we 
might do well to maintain a sense of historical 

ive. Widespread criticism of British 
political institutions is by no means new, and 
has in the past been instrumental to the process 
of political reform in Britain. The first two 
great reform acts of the nineteenth century 
were the product of political conflicts at least 
as intense as any we have seen over the last 
two decades. Compared to the 1950s and early 
1960s, there has been a sharp increase in 
political discontent and criticism, and an 
unambiguous decline in political-economic 
performance. But the period following the end 
of the Second World War was itself unusual. 
The two-decade long conjunction of political 
consensus, industrial harmony sustained 
though moderate economic growth, and full 
employment was as unique in Britain as it was 
in most other Western European societies. 

Many of the criticisms themselves represent 
changing standards as well as declining per- 
formance, and it would be surprising if this 
were not so. Beyond doubt, the emphasis on 
economic performance in recent years, and our 
assumption that government is responsible for 
it, have colored evaluations of political per- 
formance. At the same time, traditional stand- 
ards have come under attack by those stressing 
greater participation, decentralization, and 
quality of life issues. From a longer historical 
perspective, it is hard to deny that the-pre- 
sumption of stable liberal democracy in Britain 
has itself helped to shift the grounds of 
evaluation. 

Given the scope of political change in 
Britain, it is not outlandish to hypothesize that 
liberal democracy is a far hardier kind of 
arrangement than writers in the 1950s and 
1960s believed it to be. They lived through an 
era in which stable liberal democracy appeared 
to rest on a rather precise and unusual set of 
social, cultural, economic, and political condi- 
tions. Whether. they looked at the explosive 
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failures of democracy in Europe between the 
wars or the abortive experience of creating 
democracy by constitutional transplantation 
in former colonies, their concerns about the 
restrictive basis of liberal democracy were con- 
firmed. Britain in the 1980s and 1990s may lead 
the way in revealing: to us the adaptability, 
inherent toughness, and surprising autonomy 
of liberal democratic norms under economic 
decline, political dissent, and institutional 
inflexibility. 
GARY MARX . 

University of North Carolina 


Political Science: The Science of Politics. 
Edited by Herbert F. Weisberg (New York: 
Agathon Press, 1986. xii, 307p. $30.00, 
cloth; $15.00, paper). a 


A book invariably begins with a title, and a 
title presumably conveys a message. Making a 
title redundant gives an author or editor a 
strategic advantage. It disarms the would-be 
reader even before he or she has had a chance 
to ponder the title’s meaning. How can the 
reader resist redundancy? That, I suppose, is 
what editor Weisberg had in mind when he 
inserted the colon (:) between title and subtitle. 
Regretfully, he does not tell us just what the 
exact relationship of political science to the 
science of politics is, might be, or should be. 
At least I cannot believe that he equates the 
two. In that case, he would surely have used 
the equal sign (=) to denote the message. So 
much -for my initial decoding of the title's 
meaning and the book’s intent. 

This, then, is a book about political Science. 
There is no room here for political philosophy, 
practical politics, descriptive case studies, 
grand theory, the craft of statesmanship, 
bringing the state back in, and all the sort of 
thing that fascinates a good many political 
scientists, Besides, the editor informs us, “the 
important scientific work being done in inter- 
national relations, comparative politics, public 
policy, and the study of race, gender, and 
ethnicity issues cannot be considered here,” 
but he assures us that “the in-depth analysis of 
the state of science in the areas included helps 
make up for this loss” (p. ix). Weisberg evi- 
dently has a sense of humor in all scientific 
seriousness. 
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_ The volume contains “theme papers” deliv- 
ered at the 1983 annual meeting of the APSA 
that were intended.to “extend the science of 
politics,” and indeed several panels at the 
meeting “were specifically devoted to assessing 
the status of science in the study of politics” (p. 
ix). Weisberg as organizer of the meeting and 
editor of the papers acknowledges that “no 
attempt was made to define or limit the mean- 
ing of the theme,” that “different schools and 
scholars have different interpretations of 
science in the study of politics,” and that 
“diversity is important to maintain” (p. 3). 
There is more such genuflection to scientific 
tolerance and pluralism, but I suspect Weis- 
berg had his tongue in cheek when writing this. 
If, even within the relatively narrow bounds 
of what a science of politics—in contrast to 
political science—is about, each author is free 
to interpret science differently, I wonder 
whether it makes any sense at all to make 
either science or Science the criterion for 
appraising a “discipline” that is as notoriously 
undisciplined as political science appears to be. 

The trouble with making science a theme in 
assessing the study of politics is that, in field, 
laboratory, library, or even armchair, the 
scholar studying a problem does not begin his 
or her work by worrying about science, in 
whatever disguise. Rather, he or she tries to ` 
solve a problem of interest in the most plausi- 
ble way possible, by whatever means. I don't 
see why, in the end, we should worry about 
the scientific status of research once it has been 
completed and reported, there evidently not 
being a single road to salvation, protestations 
about science notwithstanding. As the anthro- . 
pologist Clifford Geertz (1973, 5) once wrote, 
“If you want to understand what a science is, 
you should look in the first instance not at its 
theories or its findings, and certainly not at 
what its apologists say about it; you should 
look at what the practitioners of it do.” 

I am happy to report, therefore, that several 
of the papers assembled by Weisberg meet 
Geertz’s criterion and allow us to peek at what 
their authors as practitioners are up to. I 
would place among them Shepsle’s “Institu- 
tional Equilibrium and Equilibrium Institu- 
tions,” Dodd’s “The Cycles of Legislative 
Change,” Miller and Moe's “The Positive 
Theory of Hierarchies,” and Franklin and Jack- 
son’s “Structural Estimation with Limited 
Variables.” These four papers try to cope with 
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very different problems and do not worry 
about the scientific status of the work involved 
but give us some insight into how their author- 
practitioners go about it. 

There is a second set of papers, more self- 
consciously reflective and in part prescriptive 
but clearly informed by research experience. 
Their authors are more concerned with what 
one calls the “state of the art” in a given field 
of inquiry than with the state of science in 
some Platonic heaven. I would include here 
MacRae’s “The Science of Politics and Its 
Limits” (its title notwithstanding), Niemi’s 
“The Dynamics of Public Opinion,” and Weis- 
bergs own “Model Choice in Political 
Science.” 

A somewhat different genre is represented 
by a set of papers that are more or less compre- 
hensive assessments of entire subfields, and 
their authors seem to worry a good deal about 
the scientific status of particular contributions 
in these fields. They are also more or less 
critical in terms of some presumably self- 
consistent criteria of science, but as the criteria 
tend to differ from one subfield to the next it is 
difficult to compare their scientific status. 
Fortunately, these papers come off the word 
processors of talented research practitioners 
who, in fact, tell us more about their own 
state of mind than the state of their subfield. I 
list among them Rockman’s “Presidential and 
Executive Studies,” Gibson's “The Social 
Science of Judicial Politics,” and Beck's 
“Choice, Context, and Consequences: Beaten 
and Unbeaten Paths toward a Science of Elec- 
toral Behavior.” 

Finally, there is a paper that stands by itself, 
Kramer's “Political Science as Science.” It is an 
unadulterated statement of SCIENCE. I wish I 
had the space to unravel all of Kramer's views; 
but this would only get me into the philosophy 
of science that, I prefer to think, is the business 
of the philosophers and not of the scientists. 
What these views come down to is that Kramer 
is a believer in deductive modeling and a 
reductionist methodology reminiscent of the 
Vienna Circle's logical positivism or logical 
empiricism and, therefore, just the opposite of 
what Geertz recommends as the pragmatic 
criterion for understanding what a science is. I 
want to say only two things in addition. If, as 
Kramer suggests, Milton Friedman's A Theory 
of the Consumption Function “could serve asa 
useful paradigm for political science: a precise, 
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simple, but powerful explanatory hypothesis, 
rich in empirical implications” (p. 22), first, 
only Allah himself will save us from this par- 
ticular scientific dispensation; and second, any 
number of sciences—from astronomy to chem- 
istry or geology, including political science, 
might as well close up shop. But, then, I don’t 
believe that even physicists and mathema- 
ticians go about their work in the way that 
Kramer recommends (just read the confessions 
of the mathematician Jacques Hadamard 
[1949]). There is a metaphor for one method as 
scientific as any other: trial and error. The 
trouble is not with the method but that scien- 
tists, including those who cultivate the gardens 
of politics, rarely tell us what they tried and 
how they erred. 

In general, however, the contributions to the 
Weisberg symposium are considerably less 
purist than the theme they were commissioned 
to address at first leads one to assume. This is 
not to say that I share Weisberg’s politically 
congenial disciplinary pluralism, if he means 
it. Weisberg, it seems to me, confuses what we 
should expect from theorizing with what we 
should expect from (forgive the word) method- 
izing. Insofar as political science aspires to 
scientific status, it thrives on the competition 
of theories but also suffers from the fact that, 
unlike the case of “more scientific” fields, one 
theory never drives another out of the market. 
It may do so for a time, but that is more due to 
fad or fashion than proof or disproof. That is 
the reason I have never accepted Thomas 
Kuhn's (1962) image of scientific development 
as pertinent to the social sciences. Yet this 
image is refracted in much recent discourse 
about the science of politics, in this volume 
and elsewhere. All the talk about new para- 
digms notwithstanding, political science in its 
U.S. version has never been anything but 
excruciatingly normal. It is our civic and 
secular religion, even in its neomardst cloth- 
ings. What has changed, however, is its 
methods. I respect Achen’s (1983) critical 
stance in the matter, but I believe that in the 
last 30 years or so methodological change and 
advance have been the most remarkable aspect 
of development in political science. When 
Beck, for instance, unashamedly refers to the 
study of electoral behavior as “the most scien- 
tific” field in political science (p. 241), he clear- 
ly thinks more of changes in method than in 
theory. Theories change in the sense that they 
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are extended, refined, explicated, and so on, 
but one theory is never jettisoned forever in 
favor of another. Old methods are in fact dis- 
carded, however, and replaced by new when 
and if the new prove to be superior to the old. I 
have a hunch that most of the authors have 
this in mind when they appraise the scientific 
status of various subfields. Whereas theories 
divide and should divide, methods are or 
should be the bond. When all is said and done, 
the validity of a theory and the reliability of 
theory-driven findings can only be ascertained 
if there is a modicum of. agreement on 
methods. 

By method I do not simply mean, of course, 
technique. I include the formulation of theories 
and hypotheses, the criteria of evidence and 
inference, and what Landau (1972) so felici- 
tously called “due process of inquiry.” Most of 
the papers in Weisberg’s symposium deal with 
these matters in one way or another and more 
or less successfully. The problems of method, 
especially the choice of methods, is not a mat- 
ter of taste, as I think the choice of theory 
often is, but a matter of persuasion. We expect 
the researcher to persuade us, and we want to 
be persuaded, that the ways in which he does 
business, so to speak, are appropriate. Let me 
illustrate this by juxtaposing the papers of 
Kramer and MacRae. The former sees “model 
building” as the primary task. As theorizing in 
the deductive mode, no matter how rigorous it 
appears to be, is rather intuitive and permits 
many alternatives, I would expect the sophis- 
ticated modeler to take a rather broad and 
tolerant view of the scientific enterprise. But 
Kramer's position is rigid. MacRae, on the 
other hand, proposes a most demanding 
criterion for scientific status—prediction. One 
might expect him, therefore, to take the nar- 
row view that a science is as good as its predic- 
tions are good—and on this criterion the social 
sciences, including political science, are cer- 
tainly flawed. Yet MacRae entertains a per- 
spicacious view of the enterprise. He concedes 
the contributions that phenomenology or her- 
meneutics can make to our understanding of 
politics that Kramer would in all likelihood 
read out of a science of politics. I am more 
persuaded by MacRae than by Kramer. 

It is similarly convenient to juxtapose the 
essays of Dodd and Shepsle. Dodd constructs a 
“cyclical theory” of institutional change in 
legislatures that is a highly stylized and empir- 
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ically suspect description of Congress in the 
early 1970s. (As Dodd himself points out, “the 
theory should fit this case, if no other, since it 
was created in response to these reforms” [p. 
99].) Dodd's method is one of extrapolation of 
micromotivational tendencies to the macro- 
organizational level. I am not persuaded by 
this method of theory construction. By way of 
contrast, there is Shepsle’s effort at formulat- 
ing a “new institutionalism’’ that, in effect, 
restores politically-inspired sanity to economic 
hallucination. Shepsle retains what I think is 
best in rational choice theorizing but makes 
adaptations to the real world of legislative 
praxis that, it seems to me, are plausible and, 
above all, falsifiable. I am persuaded. 

A third set of papers conveniently juxta- 
posed are Miller and Moe's and of Franklin and 
Jackson's. Although their topics are very dif- 
ferent, both are commendably pedagogic. 
Both are concerned with capturing reality, one 
by empirically germane modeling, the other 
demonstrating a statistical “observation 
model” that presumably accounts for more 
than the usual regression models. Both make a 
common assumption: that what we observe is 
not the same thing as what may be out there in 
reality. It is quite usual for analysts to go off in 
theory or method and then, having reached 
dead end, to tell us, in what is called “ordinary 
language,” where they have been or where 
they are now. This procedure, of course,, 
simply confuses the real world with ordinary 
language. As the philosopher Carl Hempel 
(1965) instructed us some time ago, what we 
have when we speak of “facts” or “data” are at 
best “observational reports.” Both theory and 
method ought to be sensitive to the con- 
tingency that reality and the reports we have 
of it are not the same thing. Both papers, each 
in its own way, make Hempel's argument. 
They are persuasive and of the kind on which 
to cut one’s teeth. 

I tread with caution in comparing two other 
papers, essentially surveys of their respective 
subfields by Rockman and Gibson. Both 
authors clearly took seriously the instruction 
to assess the scientific status of executive and 
judicial politics studies. Not surprisingly, each 
paper comes out with different conclusions, 
largely, I suspect, because the two fields face 
different empirical problems. It is the familiar 
“few cases, many variables” syndrome in the 
study of the U.S. presidency (the core of Rock- 
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man’s essay), and the converse “many cases, 
few variables” syndrome in the study of 
judictal politics. But if the former makes Rock- 
man somewhat cautious and rather gentle (for 
much of what he writes about is more soft 
thinking than hardnosed research), the latter 
makes Gibson rather reckless and critical in 
appraising often mindless empirical research. 
Nevertheless, I should note that both authors 
give due recognition to at least one piece of 
research, respectively, that seems to meet their 
criteria of good science in these subfields—in 
the field of presidential politics the work of 
John Kessel (1975), and in the field of judicial 
politics the work of Woodford Howard (1981). 

There are what I would call epidemics of 
consclousness that from time to time sweep 
across political science. More often than not, 
they are as quickly forgotten as last Sunday's 
sermon. For some years now, the word context 
has been as fashionable in.article titles as 
genuine contextual analysis has been missing 
(but for the most recent exception see Huck- 
feldt 1986). In general, the specification of con- 
text and its treatment as either an exogenous or 
endogenous variable remains vague. Unless 
contexts are in fact varied, it is doubtful that 
the contextual criterion has been satisfied. For 
this purpose, relevant data are often simply 
not available. So it is with “dynamic analysis,” 
a notion that covers a multitude of possibili- 
ties. As one turns to Beck’s long and lucid 
explication of what he calls the “Michigan 
Model” of electoral studies, the broad range of 
contextual and dynamic problems in the 
analysis of political behavior becomes appar- 
ent. The paper is worth reading on that 
accounts alone, even if one is not interested in 
voting behavior as such. 

Beck makes many suggestive observations, 
but I must limit myself to a general comment. I 
am prepared to accept Beck’s notion that the 
Michigan or Michigan data-based voting 
studies are prototypical of what good political 
science can be. Given this bias, I draw this 
lesson from the exemplar: the fact that a field 
becomes “more scientific’ does not mean that 
there will be fewer controversies as to theory 
or finding (see Niemi and Weisberg 1976). On 
the contrary, as data making and analysis 
improve and follow different paths, the field’s 
findings become more circumspect and tenta- 
tive. This may appear to be a paradox, but it is 
not. If the task of science is to reduce ignorance 
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rather than asert, some truth posited in a 
theory’s premises, the evolution of the 
National Election Studies gives warrant to the 
field’s status as “the most scientific” in political 
science. 

Curiously, a false sense of ambivalence 
seems to pervade Beck's treatment. I could cite 
several examples, but one must suffice. One 
reads, for instance, that “the foundations of 
the Michigan Model are shaken by these 
results” (occasioned by nonrecursive model- 
ing), but this comes “at the expense of the con- 
siderable parsimony and theoretical strength of 
the Michigan formulation” (p. 260). I.think 
this false ambivalence has two sources. First, 


Beck flirts on and off with the Kuhnian notion ` 


of “scientific paradigms” but cannot make up 
his mind whether Kuhn's theory of scientific 
development is appropriate in the case of the 
voting studies (as I suggested earlier that it is 
not), And second, Beck hypostatizes the “fun- 
nel of causality” metaphor presented in The 
American Voter into a “model,” which, I 
believe, it was not intended to be. It was a 
graphic device to bring some.order into the 
vast array of factors presumably influencing 
the vote. As I noted in reviewing the book 25 
years ago, “most of the empirical analyses pro- 
ceed without the benefit of the Gare of 
causality,’ and, perhaps more important, 
derive from theoretical propositions quite 
unrelated to it” (Eulau 1960). If there is a 
Michigan Model, then, it is considerably more 
sophisticated and complex than the funnel 
notion suggests. In fact, I find little in the 
revisionist literature, of which Beck makes a 
great deal, that cannot also be found in the 
original Michigan research or its later elabora- 
tion. This is not to denigrate the work of those 
who descended or dissented from what they 
wrongly conceived to be the Michigan Model. 
It is to suggest that it is wrong to confuse par- 
ticular emphases of the Michigan research in a 
particular temporal context with a single 
model that, presumably, made a universally . 
valid claim to some Truth. 

In conclusion, a general observation on such 
an effort as that represented in this (admittedly 
interesting) volume: How wise is it for an 
APSA program committee to commission a set 
of papers that presume to be thematic (in this 
case, something called the “state of science” in 
political science) but that turn out to be either 
something more or something less. There is, it 
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seems to me, something inherently artificial in 
such endeavor. It is a kind of imposed scholar- 
ship from the top that has surface plausibility 
but does not ring true. Our national (or 
regional) meetings ought to reflect what schol- 
ars are in fact doing rather than what par- 
ticular convention organizers in any given year 
think they should be concerned with. This is 
the reason why, among the papers in this 
book, I find those reporting on their authors’ 
ongoing work to be by far the most stimulat- 
ing, regardless of whether I agree with their 
messages or whether they “extend the science 
of politics.” 


HEINZ EULAU 
Stanford University 
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POLITICAL 
THEORY 


The Moral Life of Children. By Robert Coles 

. (Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, 1986. 
302p. $19.95). 

The Political Life of Children. By Robert 
Coles (Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, 
1986. 341p. $19.95). 


Political socialization, neglected by political 
science, may yet be salvaged by the impressive 
efforts from other disciplines. I have pre- 
viously noted in these pages that cognitive 
psychologists examining social and moral 
development have contributed excellent 
insights questioning many standard assump- 
tions on the evolution of political awareness. 
Now, from a divergent theoretical perspective, 
Robert Coles has appeared with two comple- 
mentary overviews not only of the fieldwork 
reported in his magisterial five-volume set, 
Children of Crisis, but also of the research sub- 
sequently pursued around the world. 
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At first glance, Coles’s books might seem 
mystifying to political scientists. They are dis- 
cursive, at times even novelistic; hypotheses 
are scarce; and the children’s own words are 
accorded seemingly as much space as Coles’s 
analysis, itself almost unsettlingly candid 
about his occasional unwillingness (or inabil- 
ity) to reach definitive conclusions. Yet it is 
precisely Coles’s unusual approach and 
unfamiliar method that make these books so 
essential. Coles is not uninformed of the litera- 
ture in political socialization; far from it. But 
by adopting an inductive approach that allows 
the children’s comments themselves to set the 
books’ agendas, Coles has alerted us to many 
possibilities that political science has scarcely 
considered at all. 

For instance, one of the most central asser- 
tions to be derived from these books is that 
children ‘possess a capacity, even before 
adolescence, to be thoroughly competent in 
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making moral and political judgments. This 
conclusion partially comes across through 
Coles’s tone; instead of referring to his subjects 
as “naive informants” (to use the label of U.S. 
political socialization), Coles prefers to initiate 
a dialogue in more egalitarian terms, as.in the 
case of one 12-year-old Cambodian girl whom 
he calls “an extraordinary teacher of mine” 
(Political Life, 278). But Coles also shows con- 


siderable evidence that children do not merely 


parrot ideas from parents and teachers but 
instead creatively work these elements into 
what, without exaggeration, he calls their 
“political and moral consciousness” (Political 
Life, 303). The position that children can be 


and are intuitive moralists has been impres- 


sively charted by recent examinations of moral 
development, and thus The Moral Life of 
Children may be the less immediately valuable 
of the two books. Coles’s claims for children’s 
political understanding, on the other hand, 
have been accorded less currency in political 
science and deserve greater scrutiny. ` 
To Coles, nationality is a constant in all 
lives, including those of children. By his 
psychoanalytic reading, nationality provides 
not only an outlet for the id or a source of the 
proscriptions of the superego, but, most 
intriguingly, a key instrument in the construc- 
tion of the ego. Coles suggests, presenting 
pages of evidence from children in numerous 
locales and regimes, that the institutions, tradi- 
tions, and symbols of a nation provide clues 
for children seeking general ways to concoct 
an identity out of the particulars of their lived 
experiences. It should be noted that such per- 
sonal uses of nationalism are not synonymous 
with what was once dubbed “system support.” 
Nationalism can, of course, be exploited to 
support the state, but in Coles’s examples, it 
often undermines it, either by allegiance to 
another political entity (as among Catholic 
children in Ulster) or its use for cultural and 
religious institutions against political ones 
(e.g., in Poland). Nor is nationality an easily 
avoided fact for any inhabitant of a nation, as 
Coles persuasively elucidates in his superb 
chapter on South Africa, relying, as always, 
not only on ‘interviews but also on exemplary 
interpretations of children’s drawings. To be 
sure, racial differences are acute: white 
children, both Afrikaner and English, have 
fully appropriated racist nationalism; colored 
- children, caught between classifications, are 
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‘shown to be 


“the most color-conscious 
children I’ve ever met” (Political Life, 205) by 
their extraordinary attention to the skin color 
in their drawings; black children, loath to por- 
tray themselves in their drawings except in a 
collectivity, express rage at the regimentation 
of apartheid. Yet, Coles nevertheless con- 
cludes, “these boys and girls all think of them- 
selves as South Africans, even dream of them- 
selves .as South Africans, no matter what a 
government says and does and announces it 
will do” (Political Life, 223). 

It is difficult to know how generalizable this 
argument of the near universality of national- 
ism can be. Clinical psychiatrists are, by train- 
ing, most interested in the abnormal; Coles has 
only turned the focus to how normal individu- 
als cope in the midst of unusual and stressful 
environments and times. While such choices 
may be apt for noting the resilience of children 
facing moral and political crises, they may 
overestimate the extent to which nationalism is 
a central component of children’s identities, 
political or otherwise. For most of the children 
studied here (e.g., those from Ulster, Nica- 
ragua, Quebec, Poland and South Africa, and 
the refugee children of Southeast Asia), 
nationalism has become a central concern at 
least in part because of extraordinary political 
preoccupation with the question of nationality 
in each society. Whether or not nationality 
would prove to be a crucial component of 
identity in less dramatic circumstances is only 
briefly touched upon in the chapter on Brazil 
and the United States, where Coles sees 
nationalism as severely refracted by class. But 
the discussion is too cursory to allow us ade- 
quately to assess Coles’s point on the last page, 
“A nation’s politics becomes a child’s everyday 
psychology” (Political Life, 310). 

Still, the contribution of these two books 
may not rest on how definitive-Coles’s conclu- 
sions are. His service may be greatest in spot- 
lighting aspects of the child's relationship to 
politics and morality that have: thus far 
remained insufficiently noted. Instead of 
pointing to “agents of political socialization,” 
he implicitly urges the reader to emphasize 
children’s personal experience in the immediate 
surroundings that they often share with those 
“agents,” most particularly the influences of 
religion and class. Instead of automatically 
assuming that children are in need of civic and 
moral training, he favors methods to assess less 
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what children fail to understand than what 
they grasp on their own terms. And instead of 
looking for the uses that politics has for imbu- 
ing system-supportive behavior in children, he 
pinpoints the potential uses children have for 
politics in helping to create. their identities. All 
three of these implications are significant 
departures from our standard assumptions in 
- political science and alone would make these 
books worth reading. But with Coles’s sophis- 
ticated command of psychoanalytic theory 
and the humaneness and beauty of his prose, 
they attain the status of must reading. Coles, 
to be sure, may not be able to provide us with 
solid answers on the political and moral worlds 
of children, but he has raised questions, that 
should concern us for years to come. 


TIMOTHY E. COOK 
Williams College 


Weberian Sociological Theory. By Randall 
- Collins (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1986. xi, 356p. $42.50, cloth; $14.95, 
paper). 


This readable and well-crafted volume is not 
so much an exegesis of Weber's thought as an 
effort to demonstrate its coherence and con- 
temporary relevance. Collins attempts to do 
both Weber and modern social scientists a 
favor by correcting or ignoring misconceived 
or inconsistent aspects of Weber's writings in 
light of their implicit theoretical unity and their 
potential for explaining important social phe- 
nomena unanticipated by Weber himself. 
Recognizing that Weber called into question 
on methodological grounds the possibility of a 
‘unified, predictive sociological theory, Collins 
` nonetheless purports to find such a theory at 
least suggested in the corpus of Weber's work. 

This book has substantial virtues that make 
it profitable reading irrespective of one’s 
methodological commitments. Foremost 
among these virtues is the emphasis on the 
importance of political factors in all of the 
diverse social processes treated in Weber's 
work. For instance, by Collins's analysis, the 
most important dimension of Weber’s mature 
theory as to the necessary conditions for the 
rise of capitalism is cultural and political com- 
petition. He also argues that Weber differed 
most from Marx in the conclusion that capital- 
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ism could exist indefinitely, given an appropri- 
ate political context, and makes a persuasive 
case that Schumpeter’s highly political analysis 
of the actual workings of market institutions 
complements Weber's historical analysis of 
their development much better than the 
classical views that still influence modern 
economic theory 

Similarly, Collins attempts to show that 
religious heresies are occasioned by power 
struggles within. universal religions charac- 
terized by a certain organizational structure. 
He then suggests that the same factors can be 
seen in secular forms of explicit ideological 
conflict. Even family structure and the cultural 
and social status of women were presumed by 
Weber to be largely the result of military tech- 
nology and political possibilities. In explicating 
these arguments, Collins does not hesitate to 
modify or amplify Weber. Yet he is very 
familiar with the work of his protagonist, and 
in most instances it seems to me that Weber 
lends himself to these modifications, that these 
arguments can be plausibly claimed as Weber- 
ian. This is especially so in that Collins, despite 
his explicit rejection of Weber's “idealist his- 
toricism,” for the most part observes Weber's 
strictures against unicausal reductionism. 
While politics may be a key factor, it is never a 
sufficient cause. 

There is, however, a very paradoxical 
exception to this general practice, and that is 
the treatment of politics itself. Collins argues 
that internal politics is largely determined by 
external geopolitics because the ability of a fac- 
tion to dominate a state largely depends upon 
its prospects for achieving international vic- 
tories. Contrary to the importance most com- 
mentators on Weber's thought attribute to the 
concept “legitimacy,” it is here reduced to a 
secondary factor. It is derived from the power- 
prestige of the state. Indeed, even “national- 
ism” is no more than a “feeling of awe toward 
the state,” which is the “result of the success of 
a state in power politics” (p. 154). Although 
much of the analysis that Collins derives from 
this starting point is suggestive, it tends to be 
strained and overly one-sided in its emphasis 
on the primacy of geopolitics. Furthermore, he 
violates his own ground rules by insisting that 
this is the genuine Weber, hitherto mis- 
understood, 

Actually, it is similar.to a number of pre- 
vious interpretations, most notably that of J. 
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P. Mayer. More rps, it ignores. much 


.of Weber's analysis and many explicit state- ,- 


ments. For instance, in Economy and Society, 


avoidably transformed into other special forms . 


of prestige and especially into the idea of the 
. ‘nation’” (pt. 2, chap. 9, sec. 5). 


‘Nevertheless, this section of the book is as 
interesting and suggestive as the others, . 


especially if one views its perspective as one of 
. those one-sided’ accentuations called ideal 
types. Collins, however, would not wish to 
‘have his arguments so characterized. In any 
case, he has successfully demonstrated the con- 
tinuing relevance of Weber's work by offering 
a number of interesting applications and exten- 
sions. But whether this success is. attributed to 


the validity of an implicit general causal theory . 


_ or to the normative relevance that Weber's 


. concerns still possess for our culture is a ques- 
tion nek really Sergent pool 


E. B. PORTIS. - 
Texas AsM ir 


The Nature „and ‘Limits of huey, By, 


. Richard T. De George (Lawrence: Univer- 
_ sity Press of Kansas, 1985. vii, 305p. 
$27.95, cloth; $12.95, paper). r 


This wierde and insightful book con-. 


‘cerns the concept, justification, and limits of 


authority in various contexts. It is the best to ` 


date on the topic. Although it contains lengthy 
discussions of political authority, it considers 


nonpolitical authority throughout society. - 


Indeed, -a strong point is the showing that con- 


sistent anarchists must accept various types of 


nonpolitical ‘authority. The central claim is 
. that acceptance of authority is the norm, that 
sein, Tats ib eboney cote and and 
G. ea to. authority require defense 

1 See 
_ » De- George begins with a general working 

podel, which is refined for specific types. An 

authority stands‘ in a relation of superior to 


inferior to someone in some realm (p. 14). The ` 


fundamental distinction is between executive 
and nonexecutive authority. Executive author- 
ity is the right. or power to do something (p. 
17); all other authority is nonexecutive. Un- 


` (evoking obedience) 


„tion. 
sumption of-legitimacy is to claim that those 
subject to authority are: the best judges of, 


- fortunately, the concepts of right and. _power 


are not adequately analyzed, and some argu- ` 


- ments seem to use different senses of them. ° 


Executive and nonexecutive authority are.sub- ` 


‘divided by the kinds of response appropriate. 


Executive authority is sisi EE into imperative 
and performatory (doing 
something directly.to or for one); nonexecutive 
authority is divided into epistemic (evoking 


` belief) and éxemplary (evoking limitation). A 
plethora of other distinctions are made— 


including de facto, valid, legitimate, de jure, 
and effective. These distinctions are then used 
to analyze authority in the family, voluntary 
organizations, business, ` politics, morality, 
religion, and universities. 

The argument for the central thesis is not as 
explicit or- persuasive as desirable; the most 


- explicit defense is given for political aahou 


Legitimate authority is originally defined as 


` that for whith there are good reasons (pp. 19, 


142), and.the primary justification for any 
authority is i gg es it ‘benefits.those subject to it 
(pp. 39; 45,..72, 85, 135, 152, 182). This seems 
to place the burden of persuasiori on one who 
defends authority and thus subverts the main 
thesis. However,.a government is legitimate if 
most of the people subject to it accept it and 


"think it justifiable (p. 143). This general‘accept- 


ance of, or consent to, authority switches the 
presumption to legitimacy so that criticism of 
authority requires defense (pp. 160-61). 

We are ‘left with a tension. Justifiable 


-authority must actually benefit those subject to 


it (e.g., pi. 163); acceptance alone’ cannot 
justify authority—only change the presump- 
One ‘way to support shifting the pre- 


whether they benefit. ‘This has the advantage . 
of being limited to authority and other matters 
where benefit to the individuals is at issue, but 
the disadvantage of resting on an empirically : 
questionable premise. A second way 1s‘ to 
claim that if one wants‘ to: dissuade persons 
from believing or accepting something, one 


‘must’ accept the burden of proof. This has the 


advantage of applying to all practical argu- 
ments; but the disadvantage that it has no 
more to do with authority than anything else. 


_ MICHAEL D. BAYLES 


University of Florida 
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"Law's Empire. By Ronald Dworkin (Cani- 
re bridge: Harvard’ University Press, 1986. 
` 470. $20.00). 


* What is. law? ‘Ronald. Dworkin in ips 
_Enmipire takes up the eternal question of juris- 


prudence, but to his credit he does not try to” 


‘nail down an answer. Instead he investigates 


the status of the question. by offering an` 


account both of how judges decide cases and of 
how they ought to do. it. His.claim is that 
judges must interpret first the practices of the 
legal system of which they are a part and then 
the moral principles of their society that must 
inform the law. Only thus can they give the 
law both “grounding” and “force” in order to 


legitimate their decisions and the-use of coer- 


ċion by the government. The facts of cases are 
‘deliberately ignored, which is unfortunate, 
since half the terrain of interpretation is thus 
left out. 
Dworkin‘s version of interpretation is close- 
. ly tied. to a communitarian political theory. 


Philosophers and judges are-to articulate the’ 
immanent practices and shared understandings. 
_of their communities and: not -to impose | 


- abstract rational and universal standards upon 
them. Political: theorists have long been 
familiar with Michael Oakeshott’s subtle repre- 
sentation of this view. Dworkin regrettably 
has chosen literary hermeneutics as his model, 


with all its hostility to causal explanation and . 


reliance on empathy and intuition for under- 
- standing social phenomena.: Dworkin never 
"` asks just how law resembles literary texts for 
purposes of “reading”; its authoritative charac- 


ter is only mentioned in a’footnote arid in - 
another context. Nor is it clear why he insists 


that social-scientists can only understand’ the 
members, not the practices, of’a culture other 
than their own. To say that they are engaged 


- iri an investigation, not a conversation, hardly 
` serves as an argument. There is, in fact; reason . 
understand ‘foreign. 


to think that we do 


societies and the past of our own. In any case 


these assumptions justify Dworkin in limiting 


- himself to the practices of his own “flourish- 
ing” legal systems of Great Britain and the © 
United States, and in relying on only four, ` 


highly unusual, appeal court cases to illustrate 
his points, 
‘It is easler to know what Dworkin’s “law as 
aee a hen i Tt is. not 
the “semantic oe of ` jurispru- 


“man and ‘fudge: of “integrity.” 


dence, ùbed to clarify the existing structure of 
norms by ‘defining them: all exactly. John 
Austin’s and Herbert Hart's jurisprudence can- 


- not account for the real divergences of opinion 


among judges, for it is based on a simplistic 
psychology and is devoted to’ one political-end, 
the security of established expectations, which 
it fails to examine critically. The undeniable 
appeal of this flawed theory is due to what 
Dworkin calls the “conventionalism” of most. 
lawyers; They believe that law is just there, 


. that it is a gapless hierarchy of norms that 
. Judges have to find and when it really offers no 
- rule or convention then. the judges legislate, 


but do not tell the public. But since this is not 
what judges actually do, it is a matter of self- 
deception or false consciousness. Though they + 


.do not know it, judges do interpret the past 


political decisions that make up the préce- 
dents, statutes and political mores of the 


“system, by teasing out their meaning here and 


now. Interpretation also does not look for an 


` idea of justice. Justice is what anyone in-a 
-pluralistic society thinks is: best for the com- 


munity a3 a whole. And fairness is just impar- 
tiality. The two may therefore be at odds, 


‘though both are social ‘virtues. So much. for 


John Rawls. the notion that 


Pragmatism, 
judges should look only to the future welfare 


of society, is treated with more respect, though — 
o offers no airtight protection to rights and 
makes unrealistic moral demands‘on citizens. . 
However, as policy must enter the decisions of 
judges, it has its place. “pe 
Law, then, is not.a system of rules, a pursuit 
of justice, or a plan for social happiness. It is 


_ the interpretation of the social practices inher- 
‘ent in past political dedisions and in the prin- 


ciples. of the community as they appear to a- 
Lastly, inter- 
pretation is. not explanation, or the “external” 

Marxism and the intellectual muddles of Justice 
Holmes. In fact the “external” view does not 


_ ignore the inner structure or development of 


law, but tries to integrate it into the political 
history of the society.of which it is a part. The 


‘social and political history of law, whether 


narrative or analytical, is a perfectly plausible 
enterprise, as is the history of medicine or 
religion. One may even come to grasp the 
“natives’ point of view.” Indeed, Dworkin’s 
brand of hermeneutics is not as acontextual as 
all that; it: reaches out to the moral and 


| political practices of the community at large 
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for its self-understanding. On the whole he 
also avoids turf fights, and he should have 
stayed away from this one. 

To see what a man of integrity, Hercules the 
Judge, would.do, Dworkin begins with a fic- 
tion. Society is to be treated as a personifica- 
tion, like a corporation, and so can be held 
accountable for its conduct and understood as 
a single unit. Hercules, in interpreting its legal 
practices, conceives of respect for statutes, 
precedents, and consistency as an intellectual 
virtue. He does not, however, ask about the 
intention of the authors of a law or even of the 
Constitution, because it is unknowable. That 
is also current literary theory. Instead he 
imputes intentions to them that are likely to 
put society’s practices “in the best light” now, 
that seem most “attractive” and are in keeping 
with his “genuine” moral convictions as well as 
those of other members of the community. 
There is no way of telling how much consensus 
would be required for such a judicial perform- 
ance. Its chief doctrines are limited govern- 
ment, the equal protection of the rights of all 
members of society, and an equal concern for 
the fate of all. These are the best part of the 
political principles of both the legal system and 
of the polity as a moral unit. What it excludes 
is slavery and racial discrimination, but, for 
the rest, its meaning is pretty vague. Most of 
these moves are at a preinterpretive stage of 
“law as integrity.” The fully interpretive task is 
one that brings morals embedded in the society 
to bear on decisions that will have “fraternity” 
as their aim and principle. 

Although it is often repetitive this book is 
clearly written and will make for lively gradu- 
ate seminars. Whether one finds it either 
coherent or persuasive is, as Dworkin would 
say, a matter of what one happens to think 
right now. 


f _ JUDITHN. SHKLAR 
Harvard University 


` Critical Theory and Public Life. Edited by 


John Forester (Cambridge: MIT Press, 


1985. vii, 337p. $30.00). 


The intention of this highly varied collection 
of essays is to demonstrate the practical rele- 
vance of critical theory in dealing with prob- 
lems of politics and policy analysis drawn from 
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everyday life. With the exception of Habermas 
all of the authors are affiliated with U.S. or 
Canadian universities, yet the collection 
avoids North American ethnocentrism by 
including two pieces that draw from the 
revolutionary refléctions of Third World 
authors, Frantz Fanon and Paulo Freire. 

The overwhelming emphasis is nevertheless 
on the U.S. political experience or, more 
generally, on problems derived from advanced 
industrial societies. There are no contributions 
by women, and with the exception of Ben 
Agger’s essay, none of the contributors direct- 
ly addressed questions emerging from the 
women’s movement. 

What was distinctive and singular about the 
critical theory of Adorno and Horkheimer and 
Marcuse was its repudiation of modernity and 
the promise of the enlightenment insofar as the 
scientific knowledge that made it -possible to 
rationalize human existence also augured the 
“end of the individual:” Objectified man in the 
totally administered society was the logical 
endpoint of the project of modernity. 

Coupled with this pessimism, Adorno and 
Horkheimer (and, to some extent, Marcuse) 
mourned the passage of high culture and the 
promise of autonomy with the emergence of 
mass society and mass culture. It is these 
aspects of the older critical theory that allow’ 
us to view our narcissistic age and our illiberal 
liberation with a critical eye. Critical theory 
compels us to become conscious of the empti- 
ness and.the superficiality of life in the techno- 
cratic society where the falsely liberated, 
therapeutic personality has replaced the 
autonomous ideal. 

Jurgen Habermas represents the second 
generation of critical theory, and his project 
has been to retrieve the essential optimism of 
the enlightenment and of critical Marxism 
while fully cognizant of the structural trans- 
formations in contemporary society that have 
made the rational and critical promise of these 
traditions problematic. In fact, one might say, 
that Habermas's work has been dedicated to 
the systematic reexamination of critical theory 
in order to reunite its powerful theoretical 
critique with a conception of action appropri- 
ate to advanced industrial societies. 

The essays in this volume stand as a tribute 
to the theoretical richness of Habermas's writ- 
ings. But, as one. of the authors put it, dis- 
course about critical theory tends to be very 
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abstract and fails to make contact with those 
mainstream social scientists “in the trenches” 
who are still locked into a positivist epistemol- 
ogy for the lack of a better alternative (p. 253). 
What these essays intend is to demonstrate to 
colleagues in political science and sociology, in 
urban planning and in the policy sciences, that 
critical theory is a viable alternative to 
positivism. 

For the most part the pieces succeed in mov- 
ing the discussion away from the theoretical 
abstractions and towards practical questions. 
Frank Fischer demonstrates.how a critical per- 
spective on the Head Start program can chal- 
lenge the claims of an empirical evaluation in 
the Westinghouse Learning Corporation's 
report. By exploring phenomenological ques- 
tions about the subject’s self-understanding of 
Head Start and critical questions about the 
ideal of society presupposed by the program, 
the narrow and distortive empirical measures 
of the Westinghouse study are placed in per- 
spective. Similarly, John Forester demonstrates 
the value of critical theory to planners, whose 
roles are reinterpreted here from the perspec- 
tive of Habermas’s communicative compe- 
tence. No longer viewed as simply technicians 
with expertise, planners emerge as-agents in a 
discursive process aimed at democratizing the 
system that binds together the planner and his 
public. 

Somewhat less innovative are the essays by 
Ray Kemp and Peter Grahame. Kemp argues 
that the Windscale Inquiry of 1977, which was 
to explore “a proposal by British Nuclear Fuels 
Lid. (BNFL) to construct a thermal oxide 
ear plant” (p. 177), turned out to be 

inquiry serving the interests of “state and 
capital” and therefore an exemplification of the 
systematic distortion of the communication 
process. I doubt whether such a finding 
requires the analytical power of critical theory. 
Equally questionable is the essay by Peter 
Grahame, which seeks to use Consumer 
Reports as an ideal type of literature creating a 
focal point for critical opposition to the manip- 
ulative advertising of the major corporate pro- 
ducers. Things get carried a bit far when 
Habermas is invoked to conclude that Con- 
sumer Reports “occupies a unique position as a 
critical interlocuter of mass market definitions 
of satisfaction” (p. 149). 

David C. Hallin writes informatively about 
the news media in the United States and claims 


that a technical and professional definition of 
their reportorial role prevents these media 
from providing the kind of active public sphere 
central to critical theory's project of demo- 
cratic revitalization. ' 

Along very different lines, Dieter Misgeld 
presents. a powerfully convincing interpreta- 
tion of Habermas’ life-world colonization by 
using Paulo Freire’s Pedagogy of the Op- 
pressed. Essentially, Misgeld argues that 
linguistic colonization occurs when the con- 
cepts and definitions of the oppressors are 
employed by the oppressed to define them- 
selves. The oppressed referred to here are not 
only colonized Third World peoples, ‘but 
inhabitants of advanced industrial societies 
who have allowed their life-worlds to be trans- 
formed by the scientific knowledge possessed 
by the experts in the helping professions, the 
new agents of social control. John O'Neil 
similarly finds much complementarity between 
Habermas's emancipatory project and Frantz 
Fanon’s and Paolo Freire’s decolonization. 

The two essays that launch the book, one by 
Ben Agger and the other by Timothy Luke and 
Stephen K. White, are disappointing. Luke and 
White straddle the fence on the question of the 
prospects for a more democratic society. On 
the one hand, they see the life-world coloniza- 
tion as enhanced by the informational revolu- 
tion; on the other, they find “ambivalent 
potential” in the broadly defined “ecological 
path to modernity.” Agger, while challenging 
“high-tech capitalism” as a panacea, points to 
the impending crises in the next stage of 
capitalist development. Despite its tacky meta- 
phors -of . romance, affairs, and bedfellows, 
John Forester’s second essay in this collection 
serves a useful purpose in juxtaposing the cen- 
tral tenets of policy analysis to the basic ideas 
of critical theory. - 

Alone among the contributors, Trent 
Schroyer boldly raises provocative questions 
about the adequacy of critical theory to under- 
stand the U.S. experience. Reminiscent of 
Tocqueville, and, more recently, of Robert 
Bellah, Schroyer -argues that our civic and 
religious traditions; our “cultural surplus” give 
credence to claims of U.S. exceptionalism. It is 
the revolutionary and critical components of 
those traditions that’ Schroyer turns to as 
potential resources for the revitalization of the 
“universal principles for political participa- 
tion” and a communicative ethics to ground a 
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new consensus (p. 311). 

There are fronies in a collection of essays on 
critical theory designed for a U.S. audience. 
The ideas suffer more than a sea change as-one 
reads that Consumer Reports represents a 
critical negation of mass advertising, with no 
recognition that the consumer project is more 
rationally enhanced by the presence of such 
reports. There is. irony also in the critical 
analysis of the Head Start program. While it 
reveals the: broader horizons possible for the 
-culturally deprived, little is made of the legiti- 
mation function served by Head Start, and 
there is no “critique” of the social reproduction 


of capitalia that takes plate ta the mid of 


this and similar programs. Perhaps Adorno 
was ultimately right when he argued that the 
only posture. for critical. theory is negation 
without resolution. For, in the ‘post industrial 
age, it seems that a positive or practical appli- 
cation of critical theory may lead uninten- 
tionally to a new form of legitimation.. The 
essays in this volume inadvertently pose that 
dilemma and eae ‘our .interest in critical 
heon: 


JAMES FARGANIS | 
Vassar College. 


Between Philosophy ian Politics: The Aliens 


tion of Political Theory. By John’ G. Gun- 


nell (Amherst: University of Massachusetts’ 


Press, 1986. 240p.. $25.00, cloth; $12:95, 
c paper). a t 


This trenchant work: provides a “synthesis, i 


clarification, and elaboration” of arguments 
-` made elsewhere -by . Gunnell alleging the 
“alienation” of academic political theory (p. 
ix)..Not the first to suggest that dominant prac- 
tices in this Held are forms. of intellectual 
masturbation, Gunnell nonetheless presses this 
central point with considerable zeal and, with a 
delightfully acid tongue. Heis thereby. sure to 
provoke’ contention if, not ihe “transforma- 
tion” he-desires.- . - 
Transforming. the field 1 requires an under- 
‘standing of its présent-day ills. Hence, the first 
chapter: offers a reconstruction of. the intel- 
lectual development (or rather devolution) of 
the field over the last three decades in order to 
identify a variety of historical forces that in 
turn help account for the underlying cause of 


the alienation of political theory today: its 
entrapment in and by Philosophical and meta- 
theoretical discourse, or “its ‘absorption with 
metatheory” (p. 154), or (more creatively) its 
“philosophization” (pp. 28, 31). 

This dreaded disease engenders in political 
theory a distorted and pretentious self-image. 
Symptoms include the following: the subject is 
ensnared in myths (identified on pp. 1 and 
194); is unreflective about its parasitic relation- 
ship to “the transcendental and pe: 
logical traditions in philosophy which . 
themselves alienated enterprises” (p. 4); ais is 
unable. to achieve an authentic appreciation of 
its actual relationships to politics and political 
inquiry. Though fruitful relationships are ,vir- 
tually nonexistent, most theorists believe, or. 
pretend to believe, that their estranged and 
rarified discourse provides authoritative stand- 
ards, foundations, and illumination for both 
political practice.and political inquiry, and on 
which, therefore, both are or ought to be 
dependent. They even believe, or make 
believe, that much of this discourse, being. in 
some (distant) way .about genue, is itself 
political 

These illusions and delusions. serve a variety 
of purposes,. but foremost among them is, of 
course, the bolstering of self-image and of the 
conviction that all this talk—about.epistemol- 
ogy, methodology, explanation, and interpre- 
tation; about- metaethics, normative founda- 
tions, and facts and values; about the univergal 
dilemmas, fundamental concepts, and philo- 
sophical dimensions of politics; about his- 
toriography, hermeneutics, and the great 
tradition of epic theorists—actually constitutes 
an authoritative script for inquiry and an 
authoritative and authentic “theoretical and 
practical engagement of politics” (p. 138). 

How might the patient be cured? Academic 
theory “redeemed”? Discourse “transformed? 
Two prescriptions seem crucial. First, theorists 
must come to recognize.and freely admit that 


„political inquiry and politics are autonomous 


practices, quite capable of getting along with- 
out transcendental foundations and legitima- 
tions. Second, they must rethink “what theory 
is.and can be in political theory.” As we shall 
see, taking this cure can help theorists “come 
to grips with the question of the relationship of 
academic political theory to politics,” though 
it cannot resolve this difficult problem (p. 155). 

With respect to autonomy, Gunnell’s posi- 
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tion is the contextualist one that criteria defin- 
ing practices and standards of good practice 
are internal to practice; consequently, second- 
order reflection on practice, no matter how 
well performed, cannot be automatically 
authoritative (though it may be influential). 
This position means that science does not need 
metascience and that politics does not need 
metapolitics. Like science, politics has its own 
standards and theories, which may or may not 
be influenced by academics. But that most of 
what passes for political philosophy and politi- 
cal theory today could possibly affect practice, 
Gunnell very much doubts. To suppose it 
could would be to suppose that it took political 
practice as its object and that it had an audi- 
ence with which to interact. In fact, however, 
-it takes philosophical objects, projects, and 
perplexities and ascribes them to politics. 
Thus, Rawls’s work and the cottage industry it 
has inspired “is not about any human practice; 
it is not about any state of affairs. It is about 
concepts and logic.” Similarly, MacIntyre 
assumes in After Virtue that moral relativism is 
a political rather than an academic problem, 
and that the latter is both the cause of the 
oe “and the site of a solution” (pp. 176, 
179). 

What all this suggests is that political theo- 
rists should engage politics in the manner, for 
example, of that portion of.the feminist litera- 
ture that confronts an “existential problem... 
and that speaks to and for an actual audience” 
(p. 122). Such a prescription means only that 
metatheory, not substantive theory, be given 
up. Advancing substantive, constitutive, or 
ontological theory should be a primary task of 
academic political theory. 

By substantive theory Gunnell means “that 
class of claims that establishes a domain of 
facility—what exists and the manner in which 
it exists—and provides the criteria of explana- 
tion, description, evaluation, and prescrip- 
tion” (p. 143). An example of such a theory, 
one on which Gunnell has been working for 
some years, is provided in the final chapter. It 
draws on theoretical (not metatheoretical) 
claims advanced in the philosophies of action 


and language, and thus postulates ontological ` 


claims about social phenomena that are 
familiar features of the literature on inter- 
pretive forms of social inquiry. It just happens 
to assert the conventionality of politics, 
thereby undercutting the contrary ontological 


positions of transcendentalists while under- 
writing an interpretive form of inquiry that 
would require taking conventional politics as 
its text. 

Gunnell tries in this way to unite theory, 
inquiry, and practice. Because his (corrigible) 
theory entails the conventionality of politics, 
inquiry. must proceéd along interpretative 
lines. This in turn ensures that conventional 
politics will be the object of analysis, thus 
opening the possibility of practical engage- 
ment. By focusing on conventional political 
understandings and standards, the theorist just 
might find an audience interested in what he or 
she has to say. Of course efficacy is not guar- 
anteed, but the alternative is hopeless. To 
continue the quest for transcendental political 
forms and standards is a sure loser even if such 
entities could be discovered. For these would 
resolve only transcendental crises and dilem- 
mas and leave politics quite untouched. 

‘Tt is this essentially political message that 
makes Gunnell’s position a compelling and 
timely one. Unfortunately, debate will focus 
on the metatheoretical, methodological, and 
theoretical claims he advances; the irony of 
this situation will be examined in great detail; 
protests aimed at his exaggerations and sting- 
ing rhetoric will be heard from many quarters; 
and the thundering political silence will 
continue. 


DANIEL R. SABIA, JR. 
University of South Carolina 


Aspects of Toleration: Philosophical Studies, 
Edited by John Horton and Susan Mendus 
(London: Methuen, 1985. ii, 180p. $29.95). 


John Stuart Mill's On Liberty has set the 
context for modern discussion of the principle 
of toleration. Aspects of Toleration: Philo- 
sophical Studies, edited by John Horton and 
Susan Mendus, is a collection of essays that 
attempt to put Mill in the context of the 300 
years that culminated in his seminal essay, to 
examine and to clarify his philosophical 
assumptions, and to link his work to contem- 
porary issues. i 

The essays in the collection are reworked 
papers presented at seminars and conferences 
supported by the Morell Trust based at the 
University of York, England. All but one of the 
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‘ authors is, or has been, a enbe of the politi- 


cal science or. philosophy faculty. at that 


institution. = - > 

_ Sexual, religious, and racial idaan are 
the basic themes of the essays; . Racial tolera- 
tion is discussed by Alex Callinicos: Religious 
toleration is the theme of David Edward's 
essay. Sexual toleration, in’. particular the 


toleration -of pornography, ‘is the subject of -` 


Susan Mendus‘s paper. These issues are dealt 
with collectively by Thomas Baldwin who uses 
them to examine the relationship between free- 
dom and toleration, Peter Jonés and John 
Horton, in separate papers, discuss the- rela- 
tionship between harm and toleration. Albert 


| Weale end Peter Nicholson analyze the justifi- > ` trusted. 
cation for, and the meaning. of, toleration in . 


ity. ae 

The essays are more interesting and more 
provocative of good conversation. than the 
subjects miight suggest.- Horfon makes us 
rethink Mill's- belief th that toleration is only 


. limited by a test of whether the-action being ` 
tolerated harms others. We donot always: 


agree as to’what is harmful: harm is not a 
neutral criterion. Jones argues that harm must 
- be read to cover the moral effects of dction: it 
may be licit to require seat belts because the 
` consequences of not wearing one impose moral 


duties on others to aid the injured. Mendus - 
raises pressing questions as to whether por- . 


_nography might be corrupt in itself and thus 
beyond need to be judged by the harm 
principle. 

- Edwards arid’ Weale base their case for 

toleration on the principle of respect for per- 

sons. Edwards.argues that the most compelling 
case for protecting religions conviction against 
abuse, ‘but not against criticism; ‘should be 

' based on this principle. Weale concludes that 
this principle provides the soundest. foundation 


for toleration. Both’sever Mill's argument from - 


any lingering utilitarianism. .-- 

The best internal debate is between Baldwin 
and Callinicos. Baldwin argues that the duty fo 
: tolerate rests on others’ right to freedom; 

toleration is obligatory in a free society. 


Callinicos,. ‘while. rejecting Marcuse’s concept ` 


‘of “repressive tolerance” argues that the 
requirements of freedom set limits on the prac- 
tice of tolerance. Toleration should not be 
extended to fascist groups promoting violence. 

-Taken as a whole these essays might suggest 
the philosophical collapse of liberalism. Mill's 
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assumptions, as-analyzed, seem to provide an 
uncertain guide’ to modern society.. Mils 
philosophy’ seems: to be judged shallow. 
Modern liberalism seems not to know how to 
defend. itself against its enemies, Rampant 
pluralism tugs at old values: Can toleration . 
extend to Hustler magazine, to virulent anti- 
Semitism, to the Moonies? The authors suggest: 
that liberalism may be arrogant when rejecting 


- questions of abortion, of the duty to protect 


crime victims, of 
pornography. .. 
But-the authors do not ce this’ Si: 


f the feminist critique of 


‘ They insist that ‘the principles of liberalism, 


while needing to be rethought, are still to be 
The garden of toleration needs tend- 
ing, not plowing under. Though these essays 
do not suggest a complete strategy. for how 


‘toleration may be adjusted to pluralism, ' ‘and 
_ do not suggest any final response to the.threat 
-of the Right or the Left, they: do serve to conz 


tinue a useful dialogue 
The hoopi a analysis offered by this 
book should commend itself-to U.S. audience. 


_ The United States is also an heir of Anglo- 


Saxon liberalism. The case studies, however, 
are almost excessively British. The U.S. reader 
is left to puzzle out the details of the Gay News 
case of 1977 that reaffirmed blasphemy ‘as a 
crime. We are assumed to know all we need 
know about the National Front, a British right 
wing organization: Questions arising from 
AIDS, so crucial to a discussion of toleration 
on this side of the Atlantic, are not discussed. 
Aspects of Toleration should be read by U.S. 
citizens iriterested in the issues it raises; but it 
would be more useful to read it as a com- 
panion to Jacques Thirouk’s third edition of 
Ethics: Théory and Practice (Macmillan, 1986). 


That work -is-also rich in analysis‘ and the l 


S o T reader.’ 
Southern Methodlit Univers 


Political Cognition. Edited by Richard R. Lau 


and -David O. Sears (Hillsdale, NJ:. 
Lawrence Erlbaum Associates, 1986. x; 
408p. oren 


For: many „years, political scientists. have 


drawn from the work of social psychologists in 
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` efforts to understand the attitudes and behav- 
iors of -ordinary citizens.. Political Cognition 
represents the latest: merging, of these two 
disciplines, and its focus reflects the cognitive 


revolution currently under way in social, 


psychology. ` 


The book is composed of papers presented . 


at a mid-1984 conference among experts in 
political behavior and social cognition. The 


first of three major sections introduces readers ` 


to the social cognition perspective and illus- 


trates ways in which this body of work might 


inform the study of politics. Composing the 
` second séction are eight papers describing 
empirical explorations of political cognition. 
These papers form the core.of the volume. 
Essays written by political Am synthesiz- 
ing the. empirical chapters and- 

about future prospects for studying politics 
from the ‘social cognition ` perspective “con- 
stitute the final section. 

` As the first section’s ‘chapters -point ‘out, 
social psychologists studying social cognition 


do not have grand integrated theories to offer 


political’ scientists. Rather, their work high- 
lights -concepts ‘(e.g., schemas), empirical 
regularities (e.g., systematic errors in informa- 
tion processing), ‘esearch methods ‘(e.g., 


sentence completion tasks), ‘and independent : 
and dependent variables (e.g., reaction time) - 
that suggest hypotheses and ways to test them, : 
‘The empirical chapters here draw primarily on _- 


concepts Seana in social cognition 
while using the traditional methods 


` ‘and varlables of political science. 


Work in: social cognition focuses largely 
upon memory: how information is selectively 
gathered from individuals’ environments, 


stored in memory, accessed ‘later, and inte- -— 
, grated into decisions or judgments. A central 


tenet of social cognition work is that the struc- 
ture of’ knowledge stored’.in memory ‘has 
‘important impact upon how that knowledge is 
used and upon the judgments ‘people make 
with it: Two people with identical knowledge 
about an object will sometimes make different 
judgments about it if the individuals differ in 
terms of the organizing structures, called 


schemas, ’ linking their bits. of knowledge 


together. 

Expertise is the principal variable used in 
social cognition research to e peo- 
ple with different knowledge structures from 
one another. People who are experts in a par- 


ticular domain are thought to have mote 


` elaborately structured knowledge in’ that 


domain, allowing them to process information 
more: quickly and accurately and to store 
larger volumes of relevant knowledge in 
memory. Experts are thought to be best pre- 
pared: to infer unobserved characteristics of 
actors and events on the babis of observed ones 
and are thought to evidence substantial belief 
constraint. - 


The first Ove empirikal chapters detonate 


that these general claims are readily pred 
to political cognition. At -first glance, these 

chapters seem to address a wide range of 
issues. One examines the bases of presidential 


- catididate* evaluations, another studies per- 


ceptions of candidates’ issue positions, a third 


‘refines symbolic politics theory, and a fourth 


attempts to explain the decline in partisanship 


“since the 1950s. ‘However, all of these chapters 


compare citizens who are political experts (as __ 
gauged by political knowledge, exposure to 


- political information, or interest in such infor- 


mation) to those who are political novices. 
This theme provides a useful frame with which 
to-review these chapters. . 

“Hamill and Lodge demonstrate that political. 
experts are (1) especially knowledgeable about - 
the ideological orientations of political actors 
and about the typical attitudes of liberals and 


‘conservatives, (2)-quicker and more accurate 


when making ideology-related judgments, and 


“(3) better able to remember ideology-related 
- information. Lau shows that: political experts 


are more likely to base their evaluations of 
political actors’ on’ considerations of group 
benefits, policy issues, and candidate per- 
sonalities, : therefore evidencing greater: con- 
straint -among their political judgments. 


_ According to Conover: and Feldman’s evi- - 
dence, people most interested in politics are 


likely to infer candidates’ issue stands by using 
(1) the candidates’ party affiliations in com-. 
bination with perceptions of the parties and (2) 
the candidates” ideologies in combination with 
beliefs about liberals and coriservatives. This is 
also evidence of stronger constraint among 
political beliefs. Sears, Huddy, and- Schaffer 
show that’ among: ‘political experts constraint ` 


among values, i issue-positions, and ideology is . 


greater, and Miller demonstrates that partisans 
(who might be thought of as party experts) (1) 
have more party-related information stored in 
memory, (2) are more likely to perceive dif- 
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ferences between the parties in terms of policy 
stands and past performance, and (3) are more 
likely to evaluate the parties on the basis of the 
candidates who represent them, yet another 
form of constraint. All this and other evidence 
in these chapters builds confidence in social 
cognition’s basic theoretical perspective and 
refines our understanding both of political 
cognition generally and of differences between 
political sophisticates and novices. 

The critical reader is likely to find these con- 


clusions quite reasonable but may nonetheless ` 


be a bit dissatisfied with these chapters. The 
schema concept appears prominently in all of 
them, but the authors present no direct evi- 
dence of the existence of schemas. Instead, 
their existence is elther assumed (e.g., Sears, 
Huddy, and Schaffer) or is measured by (1) 
mentions of a concept in response to standard 
open-ended survey questions (e.g., Lau), (2) 
correct answers to quasifactual questions (e.g., 
Hamill and Lodge), or (3) willingness to place a 
political actor on a seven-point scale (e.g., 
Conover and Feldman). The goals of these 
chapters are to test predictions derived from 
ideas about schema functions; confirmations 
of these predictions are the only evidence here 
for the existence of schemas and for the 
accuracy of the theoretical perspective. How- 
ever, since many of the hypotheses tested can 
be justified on theoretical grounds quite well 
without any mention of schemas, the skeptic 
may argue that the schema concept does not 
play as important a role in this raid as the 
authors suggest. . 

The last three empirical chapters turn away 
from recent research in social cognition. Draw- 
ing on other work by social psychologists, the 
authors argue for the importance of three bases 
of political judgments that have received little 
attention in the past. Kinder argues that judg- 
ments of presidential candidates’ personalities 
are potent bases for citizens’ candidate prefer- 
ences. He shows that assessments of compe- 
tence, integrity, leadership, and empathy drive 
overall candidate evaluations. over and above 
the impact of party, issues, and other such 
factors, and that the weights attached to per- 
sonality assessments vary across candidates in 
intelligible ways. Tyler reviews literature 
documenting that citizens’ judgments of pro- 
cedural and distributive justice influence their 
evaluations of political actors and government 
more generally. Finally; Roseman, Abelson, 
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and Ewing argue that people differ from one 
another in terms of the emotions they typically 
feel and that evaluations of political organiza- 
tions depend in part upon the match between 
the emotions a citizen typically experiences 
and the emotions aroused by the organiza- 
tions’ appeals. In these chapters, social psy- 
chology is responsible for alerting researchers 
to these useful independent variables. 

The empirical work in all these chapters can 
be criticized on a number of grounds. For 
example, Lau devotes no discussion to the fact 
that voters he claims do not have issue 
schemas nonetheless evidence strong effects of 
their issue attitudes on candidate evaluations 
(see p. 119). Conover and Feldman, Kinder, 
and Roseman, Abelson, and Ewing fail to pro- 
vide empirically validated explanations for 
between-candidate, between-issue, and 
between-emotion differences they uncover. 
Sears, Huddy, and Schaffer’s regression. 
analyses testing indirect causal effects offer 
more support for their hypotheses than they 
recognize (see p. 179). Miller performs regres- 
sions with cross-sectional data in efforts to 
explain trends over time without performing 
the necessary longitudinal analyses. Tyler's 
regressions fail to deal with the problem of 
reciprocal causal effects. Hamill and Lodge 
document that political experts process 
political information differently than novices 
do, but they fail to link information-processing 
strategies to consequential political behaviors. 

- These problems and others are not trivial, 
but they do not discredit the important con- 
tributions of these chapters. Overall, this 
volume represents a top-notch integration of 
the newest ideas in social psychology with the 
sophisticated study of U.S. citizens’ political 
thoughts. The implications of this body of 
work are far-reaching, as the final section’s 
chapters illustrate, and it will be interesting 
and thought-provoking reading for both 
political scientists and psychologists. 


JON A. KROSNICK 
Ohio State University 
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Toward a Just Social Order. By Derek L. 
Phillips (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1986. x, 460p. $50.00, cloth; $12.50, 
paper). 


This ambitious book has three general aims. 
One is to give an account in terms of the best 
available sociological theory of how social 
order arises and is maintained. A second is to 
construct a rational justification from that and 
from the best available ethical and political 
philosophy for the kind of social order we 
ought to build and sustain: a just social order. 
And a third aim of the book is to argue for the 
legitimacy, within social science, of the sort of 
normative sociology represented by the con- 
function ‘of the first two aims. This last 
involves showing that normative propositions 
about justice, no less than explanatory ones 
about social order, are capable of rational 
justification. 

. Given Phillips’s previous work, neither the 
aims. of his new book nor its excellence comes 
as a surprise. His Equality, Justice, and Rectifi- 
cation (London: Academic Press, 1979) con- 
siders a few of the same normative issues, and 
both that book and his Wittgenstein and Scien- 
tific Knowledge (London: Macmillan, 1977) 
address the legitimacy of what is sometimes 
called normative sociology. This new book is 
characterized by masterfully lucid and com- 
pact exposition, together with accurate 
criticism, of some of the same themes. But its 
scope and its unrelenting emphasis on rational- 
istic ethical theory are startling. It deserves 
careful study, along at least the following lines. 

First, the exposition and criticism. Wittgen- 
stein once said that philosophy is the process 
of assembling reminders for particular pur- 
poses. Phillips follows that route over a vast 
terrain, summarizing solutions to the social 
order problem (private interest, situational, 
consensus, and conflict theories), recent work 
in ethics and political philosophy (Rawls, 
Nozick, Habermas, Gewirth), theories of 
socialization (Freud, Parsons, Kohlberg), 
major theories of law (with accounts of natural 
law theory, legal realism, positivism, and a 
long consideration of Ronald Dworkin’s 
views), as well as recent accounts of children’s 
rights and major approaches to the rational 
justification of an obligation to obey the law. 

All of this material is deployed as part of the 
constructive argument of the book—meaning 
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that the object is to weigh competing theories 
against each other and then to adopt, develop, 
and integrate the best of the lot into a coherent 
account of the just social order. This is a 
project fraught with the temptation to lay 
other people's theories out on Procrustes’ bed, 
and the steadiness with which Phillips resists 
that temptation is admirable. As a result, the 
expositions he gives are almost invariably 
models of brevity, clarity, and accuracy (but 
two cautions are noted below). The exposi- 
tions are intellectually rewarding to read quite 
apart from the general line of argument they 
serve. 

The second area that deserves careful study 
concerns the suddenness with which Phillips 
occasionally incorporates other arguments into 
his own (or at least forms an alliance with 
them). In my view, he is too ready to use even 
his properly qualified version of Kohlberg’s 
account of the form of moral development, 
and too ready to ignore both the methodo- 
logical criticisms of Kohlberg’s work and the 
lines of inquiry opened by Gilligan and others. 
This is not a mere quibble. To the extent that 
Kohlberg’s critics can successfully attack the 
identification of moral development with the 
ability (and propensity) to think in terms of 
rationally justified, universalizable principles, 
Phillips's project in this book will be more 
difficult. 

There may be a similar problem with 
Phillips's endorsement of Alan Gewirth’s 
account, in Reason’ and Morality (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1978), of a 
rational foundation. for the generic rights of 
rational agents to freedom and well-being. 
Those rights—and their rational justification— 
are central to Phillips's vision of the just social 
order. Gewirth’s monumental book certainly 
deserves the central place Phillips gives it; it is 
the most rigorous and thoroughgoing rational 
justification of rights in existence. 

Philosophers are likely to blink, however, at 
the firmness with which Phillips dismisses the 
most widely held and fundamental objection 
to Gewirth’s deduction. Again, this is a point 
of some consequence for Phillips's argument. 
Gewirth is generally acknowledged to have 
shown that rational agents must, on pain of 
self-contradiction, assent to the proposition 
that certain sorts of freedom and well-being 
are necessary goods for all rational agents. 
What is at issue is the next move in his argu- ` 
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ment—the conclusion that rational — 
“must assent to the proposition that all. have! 
rights to freedom and well-being. The issue, ; 
here, put another way, is whether Gewirth has 
produced a foundation for a value-based 
(teleological):morality or, as he claims, a foun- 
dation for a duty-based (deontological) one. 
s project goes much more smoothly 
with the deontological foundation, and he is 
.aware of the controversy. on ‘this 
issue. It may deserve more attention than he 
devotes to it, however, given the central use he 
makes of Gewirth’s arguments. 

One more thing about Gewirth: one of the 
reasons Phillips finds Gewirth’s work so com- 
genial’ is that it is worked out.in terms of the 
gerieric features of: actual human agents— 
rather than in terms of the hypothetical, ideal- 
ized rational agents so often used in ethical, 
political and economic theory. It is also impor- 
tant, philosophically, that Gewirth works 

‘from within an agent's point of view, coming 
to what he calls “dialectically necessary” con- 
clusions. What he shows, strictly, is not that 
rights exist “out there” somewhere, but that an 


agent cannot’ without contradiction deny cer-. 


tain propositions. It would have been interest- 
ing to see what use Phillips could have made of 
: this aspect of Gewirth’s position 

The major area in which this book should 
repay close study, however, is in Phillips's out- 
line of a just social order: The general features 


of the outline are familiar ones: effective and _ 


humane socialization; social control through a 
Hberal democratic political order; an economic 
framework of market socialism. Nor are its 
more detailed features (children’s rights in the 


socialization process, the importance of emo- ` 


tions, the. justification for obedece to law) 
radically innovative. Phillips does not intend 
them to be. It is not his purpose to produce a 
novel vision of the just social order. Rather, 
what he wants to show is how a fairly familiar 
vision of it may be filled out’ and rationally 
grottnded not only in what we know about the 
way things are but in what we kriow about the 
way things ought to be. The best thing about 
_ this book, in my view, is its sustained argu- 
-ment that we must put those two areas of 
cee back together. f 


LAWRENCE C. BECKER 
Hollins. College 


Philosophical Papers. Vol. 1, Human Agency - 
and: Language. By Charles Taylor (Cam- 
’ bridge: Cambridge University Press, "1985, 
vi, 294p: $39.50, cloth; $12.95, paper). 

Philosophical Papers. Vol. 2, Philosophy and 
the Human Sciences. By Charles Taylor 
` (Cambridge: Cambridge University’ Press, 
1985. 340p. $39.50, cloth; $12.95, paper). 


In these two volumes, the distinguished 
Canadian philosopher Charles Taylor ‘has 
brought together 20 of his previously pub- 
lished papers, to which he has added two new 
essays and an illuminating introduction. 
Several of these essays—especially “Interpreta 
tion and the Sciences of Man” and Neal f 
in Political Science’—have attained near 
classical’ status since their publication (and 
subsequent republication in various edited 
volumes). Taylor's admirers and critics will, 
however, be disappointed to note that a 
number of his recent essays—for spat ore 
“The ‘Philosophy of the Social Sciences,” ‘in 
Political Theory and Political Education, 
ik ble bere a (Princeton, 1980) and 

in Human Sciences” in Review 


_ “Understanding 
of Metaphysics 34 (1980)—are unfortunately ` 


absent from the present collection. Even with 
those : regrettable omissions, however, these 
two volumes are remarkable for their range of ` 
learning, subtlety of argument, and Philo- 
sophical acumen.. 
Despite the appearance of diversity—rang- 
ing from “Hegel's Philosophy of Mind” 
“Cognitive Psychology,” and “Theories: of 
” in volume 1 to “Understanding and 
Ethnocentricity,” “Foucault on Freedom and 
Truth!” and “What's Wrong with Neat 
in volume 2—these essays are, 
Taylor confesses, “the work of a~mono- 
armed with “a tightly knit agenda” (1: 
oe A number of themes recur. Foremost 
these is Taylor’s attempt to articulate ' 
aid jūstify an alternative account of human 
reason, action, and agency. He is deeply dis- 
satisfied with the “modern” (i.e., ore 
th century) view that the “values 
hold represent individual choices from among 
a range of options, any “mix” of ‘which is 
equally plausible and none of which is intrin- 
sically, preferable ‘to any other. Against ‘this 


modern orthodoxy Taylor argues the case for a 
radically different account of who and what 
we h beings are. Our identities are not 
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contingently or causally related to the values 
we hold and the choices we make, but are con- 
stituted by the ways in which we understand 
ourselves and interpret the meaning of our 
own and others’ actions. Like Heidegger and 
Gadamer (and, more distantly, Herder and 
Humboldt) Taylor holds that the human world 
is an “ ve” or communicatively con- 
stituted world of utterances, gestures, and 
actions whose meaning must, in order to be 
intelligible and justifiable, be interpreted by 
the participants themselves. Unlike other 
creatures, we human beings are by nature 
“self-interpreting animals” (vol. 1, chap. 2). 
These interpretations are constructed out of 
the concepts and categories of understanding 
made available to us by the language we 


speak. 

Yet the moral language of modern man, 
Taylor argues, has been deeply imbued with 
and impoverished by naturalistic theories of 
language, meaning, and action (vol. 1, chaps. 
1-4, 9-10). More than a metatheory or a 
philosophy of social inquiry, naturalism con- 
stitutes a system of meaning and “deep evalua- 
tion” in terms of which modern men and 
women have attempted—disastrously, Taylor 
thinks—to order their lives and their com- 
munities. Several of these essays are, accord- 
. ingly, devoted to criticizing naturalism in its 


several guises and varieties, including behav- 
iorally oriented political science (vol. 2, chaps. 
1-3). 

Taylor is scarcely less critical of the “decon- 
structive” turn ‘taken by “post-structuralists” 
like Derrida and Foucault (vol. 2, chap. 6), and 
their greater grandfather Nietzsche. Their 
theories of human language, agency, and 
action are “underdemonstrated,” “impression- 
alistically [sic] argued for,” and “hostile and 
dismissive towards the scientific outlook” 
(1:7). What is needed, Taylor maintains, is not 
more derision but a better and more critical 
understanding of the sources and attractions of 
naturalism. The elements of such an inter- 
pretation are tantalizingly sketched in his lucid 
analyses of “political atomism” and the liberal- 
individualist notion of negative liberty (vol. 2, 
chaps. 7 and 8) and, more particularly, in “The 
Concept of a Person” (vol. 1, chap. 4). ` 

Taylor is the first to admit that these essays 
are exploratory rather than definitive. These 
“promissory notes” will, he says, soon be 

in a larger and more systematic 
work. Until that arrives we are very fortunate 
indeed to have in hand this weighty and 
impressive preface. 


TERENCE BALL 
University of Minnesota 


AMERICAN 
POLITICS 


Intergovernmental Management: Human 
Services Problem-Solving in Six Metro- 
politan Areas. By Robert J. Agranoff with 
the assistance of Valerie Lindsay Rinkle 
(Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1986. x, 199p. $39.50, cloth; $12.95, 
paper). 


Robert Agranoff’s concisely written mono- 
graph springs from the basic authors and texts 
toward which most political scientists nod 
recognition when embarking on an exploration 
of intergovernmental relations (IGR). With 
‘appropriate homage paid to David Walker, 
Deil Wright, and the Advisory Committee 
on Intergovernmental Relations (ACIR), 
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Agranoff moves toward understanding the 
implementation of policies that derive from an 
intergovernmental context. 

Through a series of fairly logical steps, the 
author explains that intergovernmental man- 
agement (IGM) involves daily transactional 
arrangements among public administrators 
and among their organizations. His focus is on 
local government and the quasigovernmental 
and not-for-profit agencies that constitute 
various policy arenas. Such a concentration on 
local agencies and their interrelationships is 
justified by arguing that the local level is where 
federal and state programs ultimately have to 
work. 

To provide an action orientation to IGM, 
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Agranoff chooses problem solving as a model 
for understanding interorganizational coor- 
dination. Although he introduces the concept 
as a rational, formal, systematic process, he 
concludes from the study that it is not always 
rational, formal, or systematic, nor does it 
always explain the multiple relationships in a 
complex intergovernmental environment. It is 
useful, however, for understanding that suc- 


cessful implementation of human service pro- 


grams involves the use of creative and conflict 
management as techniques for coordinating 
agencies that must work together. 

The research to which these various ideas 
are applied consists of six exhaustive case 
studies of IGM. Drawing on field work of over 
80 persons in six cities, Agranoff analyzes case 
studies of human services implementation in a 
common conceptual framework. By painstak- 
ingly adhering to a rigorous methodological 
sequence, he has largely escaped the idiosyn- 
cratic liabilities of the case study. Hence, his 
conclusions can be defended on grounds of 
intuitive logic as well as on its .well- 
documented comparability. No doubt only the 
most ardent students or practitioners will wade 
through the densely detailed cases; however, 
they are readable and may serve as useful 
lessons for the intergovernmental or public 
administration classroom. 

Of most lasting usefulness, perhaps, are the 

general findings about IGM and the research 
nck Agranoff proposes in the last chapter. 
Since he places his objectives in understanding 
the management of interorganizational pro- 
grams within a highly fragmented IGR system, 
rather than proposing reform of that system, 
Agranoff’s findings are most relevant to the 
public administrator or to those who teach 
such practitioners. In a larger sense, his rich 
research agenda speaks to a wider range of 
serious IGM students who may be curious 
about “getting things done” in a day-to-day, 
operational fashion. 

Given the increased demands of current 
devolution and decreased funding from Wash- 
ington, such research is critical not just to 
creative management but to agency survival as 
well. 


DAVID SINK 


University of Alabama 
Birmingham 
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Making the Managerial Presidency: Compre- 
hensive Reorganization Planning, 1905- 
1980. By Peri E. Arnold (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1986. xiv, 374p. 
$37.50). 


Peri E. Arnold has made an important con- 
tribution to’ the literature on the presidency. 
His analysis of comprehensive reorganization 
planning from Theodore Roosevelt’s Keep 
Commission to Jimmy Carter's Reorganization 
Project identifies the critical: role played by 
reorganization planners in developing and 
gaining acceptance for the concept of the 
managerial presidency. While reorganization 
rhetoric has stressed the neutral goals of 
economy and efficiency, the central purpose of 
reorganization has been to enhance the presi- 
dent's capacity to manage and direct the execu- 
tive branch. Arnold concludes that “at one and 
the same time reorganization planning aimed 
at strengthening the presidency while present- 
ing the issue of enhanced presidential capacity 
as merely managerial and irrelevant to poli- 
tics” (p. 159). 

To some extent Arnold covers the same 
ground as previous studies of federal reorgani- 
zation and reorganization projects by .Oscar 
Kraines, Richard Polenberg, Herbert Em- 
merich, William Pemberton, Harvey Mans- 
field, Sr., and Ronald C. Moe, but he has 
unearthed a good deal of fresh material. He 
provides the first detailed examination and 
evaluation of the studies done by the Joint 
Committee for Reorganization during the 
Harding administration, President Eisen- 
hower’s Advisory Committee on Government 
Organization, President Johnson's Price and 
Heineman task forces, and President Nixon’s 
Ash Council. He demonstrates that each of the 
reorganization efforts, while established under 
different political auspices and ostensibly for 
different purposes, shared common values and 
operated from a common set of theoretical 
assumptions. 

The continuities are striking. Arnold cor- 
rectly observes that the Brownlow Committee, 
rather than being an innovator, distilled “a 
tradition of thinking in public administration 
that reached back to the work of the Presi- 
dent's Commission during the Taft administra- 
tion” (p. 116). Scholars have largely ignored 
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the Harding administration's Joint Committee 
for Reorganization, but it anticipated the 
Brownlow report with its emphasis on the 
managerial centrality of the presidency in the 
executive branch and its concerns with budget- 
ing, departmental organization, and presiden- 
tial staff resources. 

By focusing almost exclusively on reorgani- 
zation commissions, committees and task 


forces, Arnold underestimates the role played: 


by the Bureau of the Budget in the 1940s and 
1950s in articulating and promoting the doc- 
trines of executive supremacy in administra- 
tion and the managerial presidency. While 
presidents may have appeared to rely primar- 
ily on ad hoc reorganization vehicles, this was 
not, in fact, the case. Arnold does note the 
close relationship between the Bureau of the 
Budget (BoB) and the first Hoover Commis- 
sion and BoB’s influence on the commission’s 
report on management of the executive 
branch. The bureau also provided the staff 
support for Eisenhower’s Advisory Commis- 
sion and Johnson’s Price task force on re- 
organization. The bureau was responsible for 
developing a. reorganization program and 
implementing the provisions of the reorganiza- 
tion act and it was by no means subordinate to 
the ad hoc groups. 

While stressing the importance of the 
attempts by reorganizers to transform the 
president into a manager, Arnold concludes 
that the effort has failed. He believes that the 
managerial presidency may become “a trap, 
offering increased capacity and influence to 
presidents but creating even greater expecta- 
tions about presidential performance” (p. 362). 
Many now question whether the doctrines 
advanced by the Brownlow Committee and 
the Hoover commissions are relevant for the 
federal government as it is organized and 
operates in the 1980s. It is significant that 
President Reagan has criticized prior reorgani- 
zation efforts as being concerned too much 
with structure and too little with process. Con- 
trol of procedures and regulations becomes 
more important than structure when the 
federal government increasingly relies on non- 
federal agents to administer its programs. 

Making the Managerial Presidency is likely 
to be the definitive work on federal reorganiza- 
tion. It has the virtue of being readable— 
something that cannot be said of many books 
on government management and reorganiza- 
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tion. Despite its price, it merits a wide 
audience. 


HAROLD SEIDMAN 
Brookings Institution 


Apathy in America, 1960-1984: Causes and 
Consequences of Citizen Political Indiffer- 
ence. By Stephen Earl Bennett (Ardsley-on- 
Hudson, NY: Transnational, 1986. x, 198p. 
$30.00). 


Are U.S. citizens more apathetic about 
politics than they used to be? If so, what dif- 
ference does it make? These are the questions 
that guide Stephen Earl Bennett's analysis. 
Bennett makes the concept operational with 
University of Michigan survey data by com- 
bining a question on interest in political cam- 
paigns with a question on interest in politics in 


general. 

Beginning with a cursory glance at U.S. his- 
tory, Bennett reviews the trends in voting 
behavior and various theories of political par- 
ticipation. Next comes one of the highlights of 
his book, a careful justification of the method 
described above, which he calls the “political 
apathy index.” Unlike other conceivable 
scales, it measures only the degree of political 
interest, and not behavior, partisanship, or 
other concepts that have muddied other 
indexes. Always admirably aware of just how 
far his data can take us, he finds the index 
fairly stable from 1960 to 1984, although some- 
what lower in recent years than in the late 
1960s and early 1970s. It correlates with the 
variables familiar to those versed in the litera- 
ture of political behavior: education, age, . 
gender, degree of partisanship, sense of civic 
duty, and external efficacy. Bennett also seems 
taken with generational explanations and 
argues them well. Those born in the 1940s 
were especially interested in politics in the 
1960s, and the elderly are increasingly inter- 
ested in recent years. The apathetic, as 
expected, do not follow politics in the mass 
media, know much about public affairs, vote, 
or engage in other political acts. 

Bennett has produced a well-argued and 
diligent analysis of a phenomenon important 
in democratic theory. Some of the data should 
have been presented in a manner easier for the 
reader to grasp, such as more simplified tables 
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and some graphs, and the author's gingerly use 
of multiple regression should have been aug- 
mented by some path analysis to flesh out the 
causal sequences. There are a few methodo- 
logical glitches and points where the data pre- 
sented do not bear out his conclusions. The 
author's own admonition about not confusing 
interest with voting turnout is ignored in the 
historical overview, and the discussion of 
generations should have been informed by that 
literature. These are peripheral qualms about 
an otherwise admirable job of data analysis 
and presentation. 

Ultimately a study such as this raises some of 
the most fundamental questions of the rela- 
tionship between citizens and the state. As pro- 
ficient as he is at survey analysis, and although 
he does summarize the writings of various 
theorists and scholars about the proper degree 
of political behavior, Bennett seems relatively 
uncomfortable with- macro-level. analysis. 
Noting in several places how little political par- 
ticipation U.S. citizens engage in, he does not 
begin to explore why this is so. No attempt at 
comparative analysis is made in order to ascer- 
tain if U.S. citizens are unusual in this regard, 
and, if so, why. Theorists of a variety of ideo- 
logical backgrounds have attempted to relate 
macropolitical phenomena to declining citizen 


involvement, from Samuel Huntington and his - 


“democratic distemper” to Michael Parenti’s 
rejection of democratic capitalist politics. 
Bennett mentions Parenti, but only to dismiss 
his position as “tendentious” (p. 32). But 


survey data, being at the micro level, cannot ` 


give us a picture broad enough to get at these 
essential questions. 

These limitations, one must add in Bennett's 
defense, are common among those who engage 
in survey research. He has produced a fine 
piece of micro-level analysis of an important 
subject. Perhaps he will next turn his talents to 
a system-level explanation of why many peo- 
ple just don’t care. 


HOWARD L. REITER 


University of Connecticut 


Politics and Social Welfare Policy in the 
United States. By Robert X. Browning 
(Knoxville, TN: University of Tennessee 
Press, 1986. xiv, 205p. $18.95). 

American Social Welfare Policy: Dynamics of 
Formulation and Change. By David A. 
Rochefort (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 
1986. xii, 206p. $22.00, paper). 


Since the late 1970s, an expanding empirical 


literature on the growth of the welfare state in 
the affluent market-oriented democracies has 
significantly altered interpretations of welfare 
policy determination imparted by the indus- 
trial society theorists of previous decades. 
Robert Browning begins his new book on the 
post-World War II growth of the U.S. welfare 
state by echoing an important theme of this 
literature—that ideology and political institu- 
tions matter. 

Browning initially hypothesizes that the par- 
tisan balance in Congress, the party of the 
president, the interaction of these factors, the 
electoral cycle, economic conditions, shifts in 
the jurisdiction of relevant congressional com- 
mittees, and incrementalism determine varia- 
tions in social welfare expenditures. The bulk 
of the analysis actually focuses on the 
hypothesis that Democratic presidents and 
Democratic congresses, particularly those with 
large numbers of nonsouthern House Demo- 
crats, facilitate welfare spending growth. Con- 
sistent with these propositions, Browning 
shows that Democratic presidents are four 
times as likely as Republican ones to initiate 
new welfare programs and that Democratic 
congresses actively initiate new programs 
under both Democratic and Republican presi- 
dents. However, an examination of real per- 
centage growth rates reveals that total welfare 
spending and income security outlays (by far 
the largest welfare category) grew most rapidly 
under three Republican presidents (Eisen- 
hower, Nixon, and Ford) and one Democratic 
president (Johnson). The Reagan administra- 
tion is the one notable exception to the ten- 
dency for this spending to grow more rapidly 
under Republican presidents. Growth of in- 
kind spending, such as outlays for health, 
education, and social services was most pro- 
nounced during three Democratic administra- 
tions (Truman, Kennedy-Johnson, and John- 
son), although spending accelerated signifi- 
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cantly during the ieee Eisenhower and 
Nixon presidencies. 

` Regression analyses of the welfare spending 
effects of Democratic presidents and the 
number of nonsouthern House Democrats, 
controlling for unemployment rates, confirm 


that Democratic presidents and the number of. 


nonsouthern House Democrats did not facili- 
tate growth in total or. cash welfare outlays. 
Statistical models actually reveal that the 
number of nonsouthern House Democrats 
depressed the growth of these expenditures 
during both Democratic and Republican presi- 
dencies. The most notable finding to emerge 
from the analyses is that in-kind welfare 
expenditures grew more rapidly as the number 
of nonsouthern House Democrats increased 
during a Democratic presidency. Yet Browning 
is able to obtain this result only if Jimmy 
Carter, a Democratic president faced with sig- 
nificant pressure to control in-kind outlays, is 
treated as a Republican when coding presiden- 
tial administrations. 

Browning offers several plausible explana- 
tions for these findings. He argues that the 
generally higher rates of spending growth dur- 
4ng Republican administrations were the 
pad of Democratic congresses “bidding up” 
the social spending requests of Republican 
presidents. This argument may indeed explain 


some of the observed patterns in the data and ` 
statistical fi 


findings. However, the explanation 
is partially undercut by the statistical analyses 
clearly showing that increases in the number of 
nonsouthern House Democrats, which pre- 
‘sumably make Congress more prowelfare, sys- 
tematically depressed total and cash “welfare 
spending growth. during Republican admin- 
istrations. Browning interprets this finding as a 
product of the relationship between recessions 


and Democratic electoral success. In his own - 


words, “Their increased numbers in Congress 
are usually associated with declining expendi- 
tures for social. programs associated with 
declining unemployment” (p...130). However, 
this- explanation holds only if one- does not 
account for the ding effects of 
unemployment; Browning's finding that non- 
southern House Democrats dampen the 
growth of total and cash welfare spending 
emerges from statistical models that control for 
unemployment. 

The most plausible explanation for these 
anomalous findings is-that Browning fails to 
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account systematically for many likely sources 
of variation in social welfare outlays, attempt- 
ing instead to attribute much of the variation 
in the data to partisan control of Congress and 
the presidency alone. For instance, oe 
largely ignores such widely discussed deter- 
minants of social welfare spending as changes 
in the sizes of the poor and elderly popula- 
tions, economic growth rates, extra-institu- 
tional collective action by black Americans, 
and structural changes within the economy, 
among others. Although the book provides a 
wealth of aggregated and disaggregated data 
on welfare programs and supplies ‘several 
useful insights into the policy-making roles of 
Congress and the president, failure to account 
systematically for these and other forces 
simply impairs our ability to disentangle the 
causal roles of ‘partisan’ and nonpartisan 
factors. 

‘In several. ways, David Rochefort’s new 
book on the sources of social welfare policy is 
more, satisfying. Rochefort’s thesis, as he 


admits, is not entirely original. ‘James Patter- 


son's, America’s Struggle. against Poverty, 
1900-1980 (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1981) is excellent companion reading. 
The author's basic argument is that major 
innovations in social welfare ‘policy are the 
results of changing images of individual 
responsibility and perceptions of the serious- 
ness of the social problem and its causes held 
by policy makers, activists, and the general 
public. Images and definitions of social prob- 
lems change as. the result of a complex inter- 
play among historical events, scientific dis- 
coveries, social research, shifts in professional 
and, disciplinary paradigms, demographic 
changes, and broad intellectual and political 
currents. In other words, mass and elite atti- 
tudes, social scientific ideas and theories, and 
concomitant problem definition determine 
policy. This social images perspective on social 
welfare policy formation is developed in the 
context of a critique of existing theoretical per- 
spectives. The plausibility of the social images 
perspective is arguably established by case 
studies of the enactment of the Community 
Mental Health Centers Act of 1963; of passage 


- of important policies directed at the elderly © 


including the Older Americans’ Act, Supple- 
mental Security “Income, Medicare; and 
amendments to the Social Security Act 
between 1965 and 1972; and of Richard 
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Nixon’s failed Family Assistance Plan. 

Rochefort's thesis, however, is not without 
problems. The principal theoretical deficiency 
is the author's lack of sensitivity to how ideas 
of policy makers may interact with self-interest 
and ideology and to how action based on ideas 
may be conditioned by policy maker reaction 
to the conscious mobilization of group 
interest. While Rochefort does not discount 
such factors completely, he explicitly dis- 
tinguishes the social images perspective from 
the view that economic and other material 
interests are central to an understanding of 
policy formation (p. 147). However, numerous 
examples of the policy-making roles of these 
widely discussed factors may be gleaned from 
Rochefort’s own case studies. Sensitivity to the 
interplay of ideas, interests, and ideology dur- 
ing theory development would have improved 
the theory's richness and applicability. 

In sum, both books, despite the aforemen- 
tioned problems, make a contribution to the 
literatures on social welfare policy formation 
and policy studies more generally. They also 
point to a deficiency in the rather large litera- 
ture on U.S. welfare policy; we have numerous 
partial accounts of welfare policy determina- 
tion and few efforts at theoretical integration 
and subsequent empirical analysis. 


DUANE SWANK 
Marquette University 


Cloning and the Constitution: An Inquiry into 
Governmental Policymaking and Genetic 
Experimentation. By Ira H. Carmen 
(Madison, WI: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1985. xv, 223p. $22.50). 


Two logics permeate modern science. As a 
form of knowledge, scientific inquiry is 
defended as an intrinsic good, obtained in a 
forum of free inquiry, underwritten by the pre- 
sumption that only the most compelling (and 
rare) circumstances should limit the right to 
pursue knowledge wherever it may lead. This 
logic leads to the ideology of basic science. As 
a form of power, the scientific enterprise mani- 
fests itself in the Baconian formulation of 
science as a form of control and conquest and 
an instrurrient for human betterment. Seen this 
way, science becomes the servant of the state, 
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the corporation, or of whoever is able to com- 
mand it. This leads to the ideology of science 
as a national resource, to be harnessed, chan- 
neled, and ultimately controlled for policy- 
determined objectives. 

Genetic research since the Watson and Crick 
breakthrough—specifically recombinant 
DNA, gene splicing, and cloning—confront 
scientific researchers and policy makers with 
the acute issue of the social contro] of a new 
application of fundamental knowledge that 
has the potential for both very useful and very 

consequences. It is to the political and 
particularly the constitutional/legal aspects of 
genetic experimentation that this book ad- 
dresses itself. Carmen’s introductory chapter, 
“Science in American Constitutional History,” 
is densely packed with information and pro- 
vocative generalizations, and provides a suc- 
cinct overview of the history of science in the 
U.S. polity. While not comprehensive, it is a 
stimulating discussion of the constitutional 
context of U.S. science policy. Chapter 2, 
“Cloning as American Constitutional Free- 
dom," argues that DNA research, as a specific 
form of scientific activity, is entitled to a con- 
siderable measure of constitutional protection. 
He maintains that “just as government lacks 
carte blanche to manipulate free expression 
through the purse strings, so it lacks carte 
blanche to manipulate scientific experimenta- 
tion in general and recombinant experimenta- 
tion in particular by attaching capricious con- 
straint to munificent reward” (p. 35). Chapter 
3, “The Recombinant DNA Debate as Consti- 
tutional Debate,” describes in considerable 
detail the contours of that debate, with all the 
major actors making their appearance on the 
constitutional stage, playing their parts, and 
making their case. Carmen's prism is the con- 
stitutional issues raised by the controversy, the 
manner in which scientists, National Institute 
of Health (NIH) officials, and others reacted to 
a social phenomenon “prompted by a unique 
methodology’ and potentially unique out- 
comes” (p. 60). He concludes that scientific 
development in this area (as, no doubt, in 
others!) is “capable of causing not only culture 
shock but constitutional shock” (p. 61). His 
focus is on exploring the dynamics and conse- 
quences of developments in a volatile area of 
scientific experimentation in terms of the 
impact on the political domain. The complexi- 
ties and subtleties of that process and of the 
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issues brought to the fore are carefully and 
neatly delineated. 

Carmen undertook a series of interviews 
with a random sample of recombinant DNA 
scientists and biosafety committee chairmen at 
universities (the sample is rather small). 
Chapter 4, “Cloners and Their Watchdogs,” is 
based on these questionnaire and interview 
materials. The data indicate that the research- 
ers are “as a whole much more receptive than 
are. the Institutional Biosafety Committee 
(IBC) chairmen to the NIH model of review 
and oversight through binding norms of 
laboratory decorum” (p. 135). Not surpris- 
ingly, both researchers and chairmen (who are 
typically scientists themselves) overwhelming- 
ly support the proposition that scientific 
inquiry is a form of constitutionally protected 
free speech. Scientists believe that govern- 
ments are “limited in their capacity to impose 
eta upon their work (p. 151). This may be 

wishful thinking to some degree, since the 
partnership of science and government, is 
often itself a subtle form of control in the 
interest of those in power. 

The concluding chapter, “Recombining Con- 
stitutional Issues,” is woven around Carmen’s 
concept of “a living constitution” in which the 
new challenges and demands of change and 
accommodation develop into a “new constitu- 
tional profile . . . to meet the many challenges 
of genetic engineering, while at the same time 
keeping faith with yet deeper patterns of right 
conduct” (p. 161). Carmen sees politics as an 
essentially neutral activity. “Like cloning itself, 
politics can be a tool for achieving any number 
of purposes . . . which, very often . . . are not 
so neutral in their social implications” (p. 170). 
The neutrality of the process is open to ques- 
tion, since it ignores the issue of the infusion of 
ideology, the shaping of knowledge by the 
social forces at a given historic period. Implicit 
in Carmen’s model is a refined version of the 
invisible hand, a muted hymn to the virtues of 
the pluralistic model of U.S. politics. For a less 
sanguine view, one which also focuses on 
institutional parameters and control of U.S. 
science, the reader might turn to David Dick- 
son’s The New Politics of Science (New York: 
Pantheon, 1984). 

Notwithstanding these caveats, Carmen’s 
. argument is tightly constructed and impressive 
in its command of the constitutional aspects as 
these relate to the history of the scientific and 
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political debate over recombinant DNA 
research. Carmen provides much incisive 
scholarship on the profound problems with 
which he grapples. For the serious student and 
scholar a close and careful reading should 
prove most rewarding. 


JOSEPH HABERER 
Purdue University 


Contemporary Constitutional Lawmaking: 
The Supreme Court and the Art of Politics. 
By Lief Carter (New York: Pergamon Press, 
1985. xviii, 217p. $29.50, cloth; $12.95, 
paper). 


This book’s purpose is to get furispruderice 
out of a bind that, Carter says, flows from two 
facts: first, modern philosophy (pragmatism, 
hermeneutics, and deconstructionism) tells us 
that belief in the determinateness of legal texts, 
the intelligibility of the intent or goals of law- 
givers, and the attainability of a national con- 
sensus about fundamental political values are 
naive pipedreams; but, second, we also know 
that community can only be maintained if 
citizens believe in the normative goodness of 
the community and their participation in it. 
Professor Carter offers an “aesthetic theory of 
jurisprudence” as the way out of this bind. 

Early sections of the book describe U.S. con- 
stitutional history as a series of discrete events 
that cannot be understood in the light of any 
coherent legal principles, although there are 
some minimal political patterns observable in 
it (e.g., judicial decision making based on the 
justices’ hunches about social conditions and 
on their normative values). Interpretivism 
(which he calls “preservatism”) is sharply dis- 
missed on the basis of empirical observations 
(judges have not acted that way) and theory 
(hermeneutics shows that interpretation is 
really a form of creation). Professor Carter 
takes an interesting trot through recent con- 
stitutional scholarship (Wechsler, Bickel, 
Choper, Ely, Horowitz, Chayes, Miller, Perry, 
and the critical legal studies movement), find- 
ing various attempts to provide political norms 
of goodness for evaluating constitutional deci- 
sions to be deficient, especially because of their 
obsession with the falsé question of legitimacy, 
which is a surrogate for fundamental and 
scientifically unanswerable normative ques- 
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tions of political philosophy. He then discusses 
“normative alternatives to interpretivism” 
(e.g., pragmatists, Posner, Rawls, Dworkin, 
Murphy, Fiss), which are inadequate but do, 
more or less, contribute elements to the 
“aesthetic theory of jurisprudence” developed 
in the last two chapters. 

According to this aesthetic theory, there are 
no right answers in constitutional law on the 
basis of legal reasoning. Yet we cannot stop 
there, because we need genuine faith in the 
existence of moral principles in order to make 
. community possible. What makes for “good” 
opinions is good performances, which have the 
power to constitute community by creating 
momentary visions of coherent normative 
order, thereby sustaining faith in our ability to 
converse morally. If there is any substantive 
value implied in this approach it is the need to 
respect and protect individual dignity, without 
which. conversations about political goodness 
cannot proceed. We need those conversations 
to create the experience of order and meaning 
so as to “protect us from the dark”; that is, the 
fact that, although meaning is essential to the 
survival of the race, it is an illusion. The 

truth” of a constitutional opinion, accord- 
ingly, lies in the fit it persuasively creates 
between the facts of the case, the rules that the 
Court's audiences deem to bear on the dispute, 
beliefs about the empirical nature of the com- 
munity; and normative claims that exist in 
common discourse.. 

Professor Carter’s theory is an illuminating 
display of what happens to constitutional law 
when it becomes rooted in modern philo- 
sophical assumptions that destroy the possibil- 
ay of genuine philosophy or, indeed, of any 

. If we're all just huddling in 
the dark and all meaning is illusion—although 
it is not clear how we can know the truth that 
we are incapable of knowing the truth—con- 
versations are no better than silence. It is 
doubtful, moreover, whether his theory really 
constrains justices, giving us evaluative criteria 
for distinguishing between better and worse 
opinions. The assumption in favor of human 
dignity seems gratuitous, and in its absence the 
community could respond favorably to per- 
formances that create “visions of coherent 
order” that look like hell. If all meaning is 
illusion—and Professor Carter explicitly 
“rejects at the outset any framework based on 
statements of the universal rights of man” (p. 


161)—there are no grounds for restricting 
individual freedom, but rio grounds for 
defending it either. 

Noninterpretivists will find this book an 
imaginative, even daring, effort to elaborate a 
new justification for an activist judiciary. 
Interpretivists—those who believe that judicial 
review should be confined to enforcing the 
clear command of the Constitution—will, in 
their own way, find it a useful example of what 
happens when the very possibility of inter- 
pretation is rejected. 


. CHRISTOPHER WOLFE 
Marquette University 


No State Shall Abridge: The Fourteenth 
Amendment and the Bill of Rights. By 
Michael Kent Curtis. (Durham, NC: Duke 
University Press, 1986. xii, 275p. $24.95). 


Some authors have all the luck. Michael 
Kent Curtis’s good fortune is to have his book 
on the meaning and intentions of the Four- 
teenth Amendment published at a time when 
the legal community can still be heard buzzing 
over the remarks of the attorney general to the 
effect that the Bill of Rights does not apply to 
the states, that the familiar theory of incor- 
poration is a constitutionally suspect judicial 
innovation. The book, therefore, possesses a 
timeliness that no doubt will earn for it careful 
scrutiny from those with the potential for 
influencing our constitutional law. 

Curtis, of course, is not entering virgin ter- 
titory. Inquiry into the intentions of the fram- 
ers of the Fourteenth Amendment, specifically 
whether or not these men expected their 
revised Constitution to nationalize the protec- 
tion of civil liberties, has long. been the subject 
of intense scholarly and fudictal interest. In 
arguing that the rights in the Bill of Rights were 
rights that, through the first section of the 
amendment, limited the powers of states as 
well as the federal government, Curtis aligns 
himself with Crosskey and Justice Black in 
opposition to Fairman, Berger, and most of the 
justices who have sat on the Supreme Court 
since 1868. He suggests that the failure to com- 
prehend the underlying purpose of section 1 
accurately is attributable to a neglect of the 
broader historical context from which the 


` Fourteenth Amendment emerged. The only 
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way to make sense of the issue of intentionality 
is to examine the efforts of the framers against 
the backdrop of the antislavery crusade that 
set the political agenda in the decades leading 
up to constitutional change. 

Curtis focuses his attention upon the con- 
stitutional and political thought of the Repub- 
lican party. He summons considerable evi- 
dence to demonstrate that Republicans 
believed that the Bill of Rights limited or 
should be made to limit the powers of the 
states and that this was not an issue that 
divided conservatives and radicals. There had 
long been dissatisfaction with the South's 
interference with rights guaranteed by the Bill 
of Rights (notably the right of free speech). 
The determination to remedy this grievous 
anomaly, according to Curtis, was the motive 
force behind the sponsors of the first section. 
In developing his thesis that the privileges and 
immunities clause was to be the principal vehi- 
cle through which this crucial task was to be 
accomplished, the author provides a detailed, 
careful rejoinder to the contrary interpreta- 
tions of scholars such as Fairman and Berger, 
whose work has had considerable influence 
in shaping the course of constitutional 
development. 

Curtis is careful not to overstate his conclu- 
sions. “In a real sense one can never prove that 
the amendment was designed to apply the Bill 
of Rights to the states” (p. 217). It is impossible 
to read this book without taking seriously the 
strong possibility that this was precisely the 
_ design of those who crafted the amendment. 

The debate will continue, and Curtis's signifi- 
cant volume should assume a prominent place 
in the. ensuing discussion. That discussion 
should seek to resolve two related issues of 
fundamental importance that are not directly 
addressed in No State Shall Abridge. 

The first is suggested by an increasingly 
observable phenomenon: the tendency of 
scholars seeking a broader role for the Court in 
guaranteeing rights to cite as authoritative the 
work of Fairman and Berger as a necessary step 
in the abandonment of original intent. Curtis, 
who more than once makes evident his 
endorsement of such an expansive role, must 
(as Justice Black did) confront the possibility 
that his interpretation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment will in the end be used to limit the 
Court's role. Thus, his findings suggest that the 
privileges and immunities clause protects the 
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fundamental rights of U.S. citizens against 
state intrusion, but only those rights stipulated 
in the document. To this reviewer, at least, he 
has not produced evidence that would support 
the contention of John Hart Ely that this clause 
was a delegation to future constitutional deci- 
sion makers to protect rights nowhere 
specifically indicated in the document. the 
radical implications of the Republican achieve- 
ment may not appear so radical within a trans- 
formed jurisprudential environment of non- 
interpretive review. 

Perhaps inadvertently, then, Curtis’s work 
will be as much of a challenge to activists as to 
self-restrainers. This suggests one final point. 
From Chief Justice Marshall's opinion in Bar- 
ron v. Baltimore in 1833, to Dred Scott v. 
Sandford, to the post-Civil War amendments 
decisions, and down to our own time, the 
Supreme Court, according to Curtis, has been 
consistently wrong in its understanding of the 
responsibility of the states for the protection of 
individual liberties. If true, then, it is more 
than just a rhetorical ploy to wonder about 
increasing the authority of an institution that 
has made such a mess of our constitutional 
liberties over so many years. Curtis's impres- 
sive book should find a receptive audience on 
both sides of the debate over the appropriate 
exercise of judicial review. 

GARY J. JACOBSOHN 
Williams College 


Minority Vote Dilution. Edited by Chandler 
Davidson (Washington, DC: Howard Uni- 
versity Press, 1984. xi, 298p. $24.95). 


The Joint Center of Political Studies, which 
commissioned this volume, is a research insti- 
tute that conducts public policy studies of 
“special concern to black Americans” and pro- 
motes “informed and effective involvement of 
blacks in the political process” (jacket copy). 
The underlying assumption of this book is that 
minority vote dilution is “the most common 
form of electoral discrimination in the United 
States today” (p. vii). In 12 chapters, 16 
authors define minority vote dilution, analyze 
its history, parse statutes and judicial deci- 
sions, and recommend legal doctrines, elec- 
toral arrangements, and enforcement mech- 
anisms to root out minority vote dilution. 
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These essays are a powerful example of the 
use of social science to advocate public policy. 
Although the policy goals were plainly fore- 
ordained, that has not compromised the high 
quality of this book's scholarship. 

Indeed, this volume’s ‘assault on multi- 
member districts, the leading contemporary 
method of minority vote dilution, has already 
borne fruit. The Supreme Court, in Thornberg 
v. Gingles (54 U.S. Law Week 4877 [1986]), 
adopted an interpretation of the Voting Rights 
Act that permits “results-based” challenges to 
multimember legislative districts. The justices 
cited four chapters of this book and other 
works of several of its authors as support for 
their decision. 

Minority vote dilution is broadly defined by 
Chandler Davidson as “a process whereby 
election laws or practices, either singly or in 
concert, combine with systematic bloc voting 
among an identifiable group to diminish the 
voting strength of at least one other group” (p. 
4). At-large elections, racial gerrymandering, 
anti-single shot ballot rules, slating groups 
operating in either primary or general elec- 
tions, decreased size of governmental bodies, 
and runoff requirements have all been used to 
dilute minority representation. This volume 
devotes a chapter to each of the first four of 
these vote dilution devices. J. Morgan Kousser, 
however, goes beyond this short list of dilution 
techniques: in deriving lessons for a “Second 
Reconstruction” in the 1970s and 1980s, he 
identifies 16 methods used to hamper black 
political power during the First (post-Civil 
War) Reconstruction. 

Several authors strongly criticize the 
Supreme Court for insisting in City of Mobile 
v. Bolden (446 U.S. 55 [1980]) that multi- 
member districts unconstitutionally dilute 
minority voting only where the intent or pur- 
pose is discriminatory. Peyton McCrary, J. 
Morgan Kousser, and Chandler Davidson and 
George Korbel establish in separate chapters 
that southern progressive voting reforms— 
including at-large élections, multimember dis- 
tricts, and commission government—had a 
discriminatory purpose or intent. Armand 
Derfner decisively demonstrates that the 
Voting Rights Act amendments of 1982 were 
designed to overturn City of Mobile v. 
Bolden’s purpose or intent requirement. 
Thornburg v. Gingles adopts that position. 

James Blacksher and Larry Menefee go still 


farther: they reject established constitutional 
doctrine that discriminatory intent or purpose 
is essential to establish a Fifteenth Amendment 
voting rights claim. The Supreme Court not 
only relied on Fifteenth Amendment cases to 
establish the one-person-one-vote doctrine 
under the Fourteenth Amendment, but it 
detected violations of that doctrine entirely on 
the basis of “effects” (i.e., numerical varia- 
Hons) without any attention to intent or pur- 
pose. An effects test to establish Fifteenth 
Amendment violations of black voting rights, 
through various dilution devices, also seems 
warranted, 

An insightful analysis of administrative 
enforcement of section 5's preclearance of elec- 
toral changes is rendered by Howard Ball, Dale 
Krane, and Thomas Lauth. The Voting Rights 
Act applies a “bottleneck principle” by requir- ` 
ing that all state and local electoral changes 
receive Justice Department or judicial pre- 
clearance. The department attempts to involve 
local black political leaders in the preclearance 
process, thus forcing white political leaders to 
negotiate electoral changes with local blacks. 
But the authors raise very serious doubts about 
section 5 enforcement: many electoral changes 
are apparently never pre many are 
submitted so close to elections as to preclude 
thorough review, and many are so vigorously 
pressed in every detail that Justice’s objections 
are significantly eroded. 

If there are disappointments in this volume, 
they are.a weak chapter that fails to persuade 
that discrimination against blacks has deprived 
them of public benefits and a chapter that 
argues for such alternatives as proportional 
representation and add-on voting, which are at 
such odds with U.S. practice as to be im- 
plausible. 

On the whole, however, this volume com- 
bines outstanding scholarship in diverse disci- 


. plines with forceful advocacy that has already 


had a major impact in reshaping Supreme 
Court doctrine. 


DAVID ADAMANY 
Wayne State University 
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Stability and Change in American Politics: 
The Coming of Age of the Generation of 
the 1960s, By Michael X. Delli Carpini 
(New York: New York University Press, 
1986. xxv, 374p. $40.00). 


The ambitious goal of this book is to esti- 
mate the effect of “the sixties” (here defined as 
the years 1963-1974) on mass political atti- 
tudes and behavior, especially on the attitudes 
and behavior of the “sixties generation.” As 
such it is, in its author's words, “a detailed case 
study of the political impact of generational 
replacement” (p. xxi). Further, Delli Carpini 
wants to argue, first, that during the sixties 
values and ideas were diffused from the 
peripheral to the dominant subcultures in the 
United States (a reversal of the normal 
process); and, second, that the generational 
change represented by such value transforma- 
tion has not persisted because it was not 
accompanied by structural or institutional 
changes. 


In addressing the “impact” question, Delli. 


Carpini is faced with the traditional problem of 
separating generational, period, and life-cycle 
effects on aggregate measures of attitude (or, 
more correctly in this case, of opinion). His 
solution is to use dummy variables to indicate 
membership (or nonmembership) in a genera- 
tion and to indicate the potential presence or 
absence of period effects. Ordinary least 
squares analysis is used to estimate the effects 
of the three factors (generation, life-cycle, and 
period) on mean responses (of Michigan sur- 
vey respondents) to a number of survey ques- 
tions (I confess to a desire to see percentages 
here: what exactly is the difference between the 
sixties generation and their elders on measures 
of efficacy, political interest, and so forth? 
One might note also that constructing scales, 
rather than analyzing individual items, would 
have produced greater reliability and more 
concise analysis). 

The resultant findings are interesting, if not 
surprising. For example, the sixties generation 
is more “liberal” than other generations, 
although between 1952 and 1980, period 
effects and life-cycle effects were pushing them 
(and the population) in a conservative direc- 
tion. In terms of partisanship, the sixties 
generation is a “generation without a party”; 
they tend also to be less psychologically 
involved in politics. These descriptions of the 
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sixties generation and of their impact on the 
aggregate changes in i and par- 
ticipation should be familiar from the Jennings 
and Niemi studies and from such survey-based 
research as that of Nie, Verba, and Petrocik’s 
The Changing American Voter. 

A major problem with this analysis lies in its 
definition of generations, particularly the six- 
ties generation. The solution chosen by the 
author to the identification problem assumes 
that one either is or is not a member of a par- 
ticular generation; this means that assignment 
to a generation is critical. The categorization of 
all individuals who were between the ages of 1 
and 35 between 1963 and 1974 as part of the 
“sixties generation” is far too broad. More- 
over, this group is differentiated only by age 
(younger members are assumed to be “social- 
ized by the sixties,” whereas somewhat older 
members “experienced” the period, and the 
oldest are assumed to have been “ambiva- 
lent”). It is odd that despite the discussion of 
Mannheim, one of his central concepts, that of 
generational “units,” is not used here. Mann- 
heim’s notion was that different groups (those 
in different socloeconomic positions, for exam- 
ple), would “work up” their common genera- 
tional experience in different ways. We know 
that some of George Wallace's strongest sup- 
port in 1968 came from those in their twenties; 
that only a small minority of college students: 
protested the Vietnam War; that many people 
who came of age in the 1960s did not share the 
“culture of the sixties.” Yet the present analysis 
essentially treats all those of a similar age as 
being of a similar political mind. 

This problem is related to the lack of even an 
implicit theory of political learning. There is 
talk of generations being “imprinted,” but no 
real discussion of how this occurs; the role of 


_ parents, for example, is pretty much ignored. 


The author goes so far as to say that even if 
experiences shape the particular political 
“character” of one generation, “nothing about 
the development of that generation allows one 
to say much about the character of the... 
following generation” (p. 62). This is true only 
if parents play no role .in socializing their 
children. (Paul Beck's generational theory of 
partisan change is not cited here but is quite 
relevant.) 

Finally, and disappointingly, the book fails 
to offer evidence in support of the two argu- 
ments proposed initially, those relating to the 
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peripheral and dominant subcultures and to 
institutionalization of value change. 


KRISTI ANDERSEN 
Syracuse University 


Environmental Law and American Business. 
By Joseph F. DiMento (New York: Plenum 
Press, 1986. 228p. $29.50). 

Making Bureaucraciles Think: The Environ- 
mental Impact Statement Strategy of 
Administrative Reform. By Serge Taylor 
(Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 
1984. 410p. $29.50). 


If the significance of new public policies 
were measured in terms of visibility, then the 
National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA), 
signed into law by President Nixon in January 
of 1970, certainly would be considered a great 
success. This federal legislation has been sub- 
jected to microscopic analysis by dozens of 
policy scholars over the last 16 years, and it 
has prompted the more conservation-minded 
states to enact similar legislation at the state 
level. Even some nations abroad have copied 
it. The basic question remains, however: has 
this highly visible and minutely studied legisla- 
tion changed anyone’s behavior (other than 
the behavior of “NEPA specialists”)? The two 
books reviewed here, like others before them, 
seek answers to this knotty question. 

Environmental Law and American Business 
and Making Bureaucracies Think read well in 
tandem. Professor DiMento’s research encom- 
passes not only NEPA but other state and 
federal antipollution legislation that followed, 
for the most part, in NEPA’s wake: As the title 
- of his informative book suggests, DiMento 
selects as his central focus the impact 
of environmental laws on private sector 
behavior—on how industries, both large and 
small, have complied with the numerous 
conservation-oriented regulations now on the 
books. In contrast, Taylor's scholarship 
focuses more exclusively on NEPA. His pri- 
mary concern is with its impact on public sec- 
tor behavior. Thus, ‘read together, one is 
rewarded with a quite comprehensive treat- 


ment of the extent to which both the public. 


and private sectors have complied with the 
legislation of the “environmental decade.” 
Both authors likewise agree that there exists a 
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considerable gap between promises and per- 
formance. : 

DiMento’s book will interest both public 
policy scholars attentive to the intricacies of 
implementation, and practitioners, who have 
to find ways and means to comply with an 
expanding universe of governmental regula- 
tions. As the author says in the preface, “This 
book offers policy reforms that aim to achieve 
the goal of inducing business to comply with 
reasonable environmental law” (p.. viii). After 
a nice introductory chapter in which he 
describes four cases of noncompliance ranging 
from the trivial to the life-threatening, 
DiMento gets to the crux of the issue: “The 
problem of violations of environmental law is 
immense” (p. 20). It is immense both because 
of the nature of environmental regulations and 
the possible costs involved. “The EPA 
estimates that the cost to comply with the 
Clean Water Act will be $118.4 billion by the 
year 2000” (p. 30). Add to that figure the costs 
for air pollution reduction, toxic waste 
cleanup, and so forth, and it becomes abun- 
dantly clear why there is so much foot drag- 
ging in the private sector when industries are 
asked to clean up their acts. Not only is it 
expensive, but the scope of environmental 
legislation has become so all-encompassing 
that it is a practical impossibility to uniformly 
force compliance. 

Most of DiMento’s book is, therefore, a 
description of (1) the various tools the govern- 
ment has at its disposal to effect compliance 
and (2) a detailed analysis of strategies used by 
industry to get around compliance and the 
reasons for adopting them. The first issue can 
be summarized as the “three Cs” of compli- 
ance: “Government can court, coerce and 
cajole” (p. 65). It can bring down the full 
weight of the criminal justice system on non- 
compliers and/or it can sit down at the bar- 
gaining table and hammer out a reasonable 
compromise. Generally, the latter is to be pre- 


. ferred over the former. And concerning the 


second issue, industries do not comply with 
environmental laws for a wide variety of 
reasons. They utilize all sorts of guerilla war- 
fare tactics to get around them. But not infre- 
quently, says DiMento, the “dilemmas.of com- 
pliance” with environmental laws hinge on the 
most basic of reasons—people do not under- 
stand them. “Among the most unresponsive 
[businesses], even to informal and personalized 
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attempts to promote compliance, are dry 
cleaners, service stations, and water heater 
manufacturers. ... Many of the employees of 
these firms do not speak English . . . and clear- 
ly do not understand the letter and spirit of 
some environmental rules” (p. 156). 

Serge Taylor's book is also about compli- 
ance, but the drama now takes place within the 
federal bureaucracy and not in corporate 
boardrooms or under grease racks. Much has 
been: written about this subject, and Paul 
Culhane has described Making Bureaucracies 
Think (appropriately, I believe) as the last 
published of first-generation NEPA studies. 
Certainly it will be of interest to NEPA 
scholars; its 408 pages contain.a blow-by-blow 
description of how two of the-most powerful 
federal agencies—the U.S. Forest Service and 
the Army Corps of Engineers—have proceeded 
in implementing NEPA. Generally, Professor 
Taylor's research corroborates what previous 
studies have found: Both of these federal agen- 
cies made serious and sustained efforts at 
incorporating environmental values into their 
activities, though not without some back- 
sliding. Agency behavior has been modified as 
a result. “There is no question that all districts 
and forests do better in terms of avoiding 
environmental damage than they did before 
NEPA” (p. 130). 

But in my opinion the book is more inter- 
esting, and certainly more provocative, in its 
effort to identify environmental issues with 
what Taylor calls “The Science Model.” As the 
title of his book suggests, Taylor equates the 
pre-NEPA bureaucracy with a thoroughly 
politicized bureaucracy, one that paid precious 
little attention to the disinterested values of 
science and reason in carrying out its activities. 
Enter NEPA, the science of ecology, and the 
“environmental decade.” In Taylor’s view, 
environmental analysis—and environmental 
analysts working within agencies—had the 
effect of introducing scientific norms and 
values into federal agencies. 

There are many problems with Taylor's 
analytical framework. I can discuss only the 
most important ones here. First, he ignores the 
classic work by Max Weber on the nature of 
bureaucracy, work that postulates a close cor- 
respondence between the professionalism em- 
bodied in bureaucracy and rational-scientific 
values. (The only reference to Weber is in a 
quotation from sociologist Arthur Stinch- 
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combe, critiquing his Economy and Society.) 
We are all well aware that the U.S. variant of 
bureaucracy is more politicized than its 
European counterparts, but that is still far 
from arguing that U.S. bureaucracy is totally 
devoid of scientific, professional norms. 
Taylor comes close to saying just that. 

Second, the author assumes that a concern 
with environmental values is by definition 
scientific. Many people—including this 
reviewer and some officials in the agencies he 
studied—would disagree. In their view, NEPA 
introduced a new set of interests, and perhaps 
even a new perspective, into agency activities, 
but environmentalism was as much a political 
movement as it was an embodiment of the 
scientific method and rational values. In fact, 
the science of ecology—of interrelationships, 
interdependencies, and impacts—is in its 
infancy. Even Taylor admits that “assessing 
environmental impacts is uncommonly dif- 
ficult” (p. 17). When compared with an 
agency's traditional areas of expertise—in 
these cases, the science of silviculture and the 
applied science of civil engineering—ecology’s 
scientific credentials fall far short not only of 
Taylor's hypothetical “Science Model” but also 
of these scientifically grounded and respected 
disciplines. 

Taylor's airtight science-politics dichotomy 
gets him into trouble in this book as he 
attempts to argue that environmentalism is 
science and bureaucratic behavior is politics. 
What the book actually documents, as do 
others on the subject, is that the science of 
ecology didn't alter agency behavior; rather, it 
was the political pressures brought to bear by 
environmentalists—in the courts, in Congress, 
in presidential administrations, and in the 
press—that prompted recalcitrant bureaucrats 
to see the light. - 


JEANNE NIENABER CLARKE 
University of Arizona 


Politics and the Cinema: An Introduction -to 
Political Films. By Michael A. Genovese 
(Lexington, MA: Ginn Press, 1986. viii, 
124p. $17.96, paper). 


Political scientists who make use of feature 
films and documentaries in their courses or 
who are simply film buffs with a special inter- 
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est in films that deal with political topics will 
welcome. this slim volume. The author is a 


political scientist who loves movies and 


teaches a course on political films. 

Genovese considers films as tools of sociali- 
zation and therefore considers all films 
political. because of what they say or fail to 
say. After a brief of the rise of the 
film industry, he deals with such topics as cen- 
sorship, the Hollywood blacklist of the 1950s, 
political. dramas, comedies, war and antiwar 
_ films, the specific contributions of several 

major U.S. and European directors and the 
historical images of men, women, and blacks, 
. primarily in U.S. feature films. 

There are two principal problems with this 
book. One is derived from Genovese’s insis- 
tence on a major theme, and the other may 
stem from the volume’s brevity. These liabili- 
ties damage the book 4 
- His major theme is that “most [U.S.] films 
‘support and glorify the status quo,” and he 
asks, Why would the wealthy “finance the 
making of films designed to overthrow the 
systemi which protects their wealth?” (p. 3). He 
misses the point. Hollywood aims for formula 
mass entertainment and is quite willing to 
package antiestablishment films if the market 
is there. Indeed, when he uses illustrations of 
political dramas, he cites The Graduate, Easy 
Rider, Medium Cool, and The China Syn- 
drome, all distributed by mainstream studios, 
and all critical of the “system.” He could also 
have noted that in the 1960s and early 1970s 
there were such films as Getting Straight, The 
Strawberry state Woodstock, and 
Alice's Restaurant, all major studio efforts, 
and all antiestablishment. If the genre petered 
out, it was strictly a box office judgment. 

_ Powerful (and profitable) films that purport to 

hold a mirror to the nation’s shortcomings are 
not all that rare: Bonnie and Clyde, China- 
town, The French Connection, Silkwood, The 
Verdict, Birdy, The Killing Fields, and The 
Color Purple certainly fit. Nor does he note 
such significant films of the old studio days on 
racial and religious tolerance as Crossfire, 
Gentlemen's Agreement, Home of the Brave, 
The Defiant Ones, and Bad Day at Black 


Rock. 

In his brief discussion of the 1930s, the 
author insists that the film industry engaged 
. primarily in ostrich cinema, virtually ignoring 
the depression. Yet he fails to acknowledge 


‘such significant problem films as An American 


Tragedy, I Am a Fugitive from a Chain Gang, 
Black Fury, Winterset, Dead End, One Third 
of a Nation, The Informer and The Life of 
Emile Zola. He touches on the ‘clumsy por- 
trayal of politicians in U.S. films, but ignores 
The Best Man and The Candidate. His concern 
for the western as political metaphor is limited 
to consideration of several John Ford films, 
slighting such achievements as High Noon and 
McCabe and Mrs. Miller. 

. Genovese’s politics are intrusive. He repeat- 
edly and justifiably denounces the impact of 
McCarthyism on the nation and the arts in the 
1950s, yet when he quotes Charlie Chaplin's 
Monsieur Verdoux to the effect that business is 


‘murder and murder is only a form of business, 


he describes the film as.Chaplin’s “most biting, 


. hardest hitting piece of social criticism” (p. 37). 


When he notes that the Emile de Antonio 
documentary Millhouse “creatively” inter- 
sperses different quotes from Nixon, he states 
that the power of the film is “indisputable, 
even if its method may be biased” (p. 55, italics 
mine). The 1982 film, Missing, directed by 
Constantin Costa-Gavras, merits particular 


attention. Despite the absence of any evidence, 


e ee frees Ot eyes US. citizen was 
killed during the overthrow of President 
Allende in Chile in 1973 with the knowledge 
of, and probably with the collusion of, U.S. 

officials. Genovese concedes that. “this film- 
takes liberties with some of the facts” (p. 87), 
but he neglects to’ inform his readers that the 
message on the screen at the beginning of the 
film: states, “This film is based on a true story. 
The incidents and facts are documented. . . .” 
And his concept of judicious evenhandedness 
leads to the following: “In the U.S. con- 
glomerates have enormous control over which 
films are or are not made. In the Soviet Union, 
it is the state which determines what films will 
be made. The result in both countries is clear: 
often we get propaganda” (p. 90). Presumably 
we can an the Soviet equivalent of 
Apocalypse Now, and it will be about a portly 
oo colonel sequestered in an Afghan 


P Then there are the editing problems. The 
author. tells the story of the Department of 
Justice attempt to label a Canadian film as 
propaganda twice within eight pages (pp. 56, 
64). His quote from Michael Corleone of The 


Godfather to a U.S. senator, “we're both part 
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of the same hypocrisy,” is invoked twice, in 
consecutive paragraphs (p. 76). His section on 
D. W. Griffith is placed between sections on 
John Ford and Francis Coppola. The book is 
also marred by far too many typos and page 83 
‘of the reviewer's copy was a total blank; and 
there is no index. 

In his preface, Genovese asks if the subject 
of political films merits an entire book. It most 
assuredly does. 


SIDNEY WISE 
Franklin and Marshall College 


The Democratic Imagination in America: 
Conversations with Our Past. By Russell L. 
Hanson (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1985. xi, 478p. $45.00, cloth; $12.95, 
paper). 


It is a pleasure to praise this book for the 
insightful way it traces the development of 
competing conceptions of democracy in the 
United States, for its richness of detail, and for 
the manner in which it traverses the intel- 


lectual space that has come to separate the- 


humanities from the social sclences. These are 
accomplishments of high order, and they owe 
much to the fact that the author grounds them 
in the interpretivist and critical theories that 
spring from the writings of (and the debate 
between) Habermas and Gadamer. 

In the intellectual territory that now divides 
the humanities from the social sciences, two 
preoccupations rise high on the landscape. 
One has to do with the uses of the past. And 
the other is an awareness (as a literary scholar 
recently said) that those who study human 
affairs cannot escape their own involvement 
with the subject that they study. 

Humanists, traditionally, have accepted this 
involvement openly and cheerfully, using their 
own humanity to discover what Tocqueville 
once called “habits of the heart” among those 
they study. In so doing, they become confident 
of their ability to move outward from a single 

-case to the whole of the human condition. For 
most social scientists, accepting their own 
involvement with what is studied comes far 
less cheerfully. How, we ask, can we avoid the 
contamination of our own values? And—even 
more painful to ask—can reality be other than 
a social construction? Sometimes, we avail 


ourselves of Weber's verstehen or Popper's 
situational logic. But with notably few excep- 
tions, we prefer to seek the objectivity that is 
thought to be safeguarded by an aggregation’ 
of data and a sufficiency of comparable cases. 

With respect to uses of the past, most social 
scientists take it as a given that the past is to be 
used to inform the present—to help us under- 
stand how the present came to be. But for 
humanists the premise is far different. The 
present is to be used to inform on the past, 
each generation of scholars taking on itself the 
obligation to use contemporary sensibilities to 
reinterpret the past. As a distinguished his- 
torian of art put it, the humanist’s highest 
achievement comes when he can “look with 
fresh eyes” upon a subject that has become 
“tarnished with familiarity.” 

It is within these humanist traditions that 
Hanson holds his “conversations with our 
past,” interposing his own definition of con- 
temporary sensibilities between the written 
and verbal exchanges of those who have been 
important contributors to the ideas (and 
ideals) of U.S. democracy—all the while work- 
ing “outward” from holographics to the whole 
of an era's political thought. 

History is Hanson's organizing framework 
and the reader thus moves through periods 
that can carry familiar labels: the “Time of the 
Founders,” the “Age of Jackson,” and so on. But 
almost always, the author manages to look 
with fresh eyes upon those times, for he writes 
with a sensibility that is informed by the 
textual deconstruction of contemporary 
literary studies and with a sense of con- 
temporary linguistic archaeology, peeling back 
layer after layer of word meanings until the 
terms of politics stand revealed as legitimators 
of an era’s dominant social and economic 
structures, 

Hanson rejects the convenience of a tran- 
scendental history, especially the idea that 
ours has been a progression from grudging and 
fragmented beginnings toward some richer and 
better version of democracy. If anything, 
according to Hanson, the development of the 
democratic idea in the United States has been 
more regress than progress. At the founding of 
the republic (understandably, given the social 
and economic class of the founders) the idea of 
democracy carried with it a concern for limited 
government, the obligations of civic virtue, 
and the expectation that private desires be 
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balanced against the common good. But on 
Hanson’s showing, each succeeding period 
altered that expected balance, until, in the 
post-New Deal period, the idea of democracy 
was transformed into a democracy of “rights- 
bearers,” a democracy whose politics has come 
to turn on the right to material entitlements 
and the satisfaction of consumer wants. 

There are arresting omissions and commis- 
sions in Hanson's account. No mention, for 
example, is made of Thoreau and only passing 
reference is given to Lincoln, but there are 
several pages of attention to the futurist novels 
of Ursula K. LeGuin, the student movements 
of the 1960s and seventies, and that era’s 
prophet of new consciousness, Charles Reich. 
But we may presume that the commissions 
(along with the omissions) contribute to 
Hanson's larger purpose: to argue on behalf of 
an alternative future that would bring to U.S. 
democracy a politics of moral concern 
grounded in opportunities for enhanced citizen 
participation in life-affecting issues and for 
living lives that are satisfyingly rich in non- 
materialist concerns. 


LAWRENCE J. R. HERSON 
Ohio State University 


Running for Office: The Political Education of 
Campaigners. By Marjorie Randon Hershey 
(Chatham, NY: Chatham House Publish- 
érs, 1984. xii, 306p. $12.95, paper). 


Can one book say something new and sig- 
nificant about congressional elections, political 
parties, political action committees (PACs), 
“single-issue” groups, and representative gov- 
_ ernment? This one does. In a departure from 
the literature on campaigns, Marjorie Hershey 
focuses not on what candidates do, but on 
how, what and from whom they learn. Her 
theme is that campaigns “leave their mark on 
American politics less by changing the office- 
holder's face than by influencing the office- 
holder's thinking—and the perceptions and 
behavior of challengers, activists, reporters 
~ and others as well” (p. 31). 

For candidates, the political classroom of the 
1980s is a tough and unruly place. Hershey 
sketches brilliantly the new campaign environ- 
ment, discussing campaign finance, PACs, 
single-issue activism, the Christian Right, cam- 


paign technologies, the media, and the “declin- 
ing” political parties. All these combine to 
make the candidate's lessons more complicated 
and difficult than ever. 

How do campaigners cope with such an 
environment? Drawing on social learning 
theory, Hershey outlines several hypotheses 
about how candidates learn, whether from 
previous experience, observation of others, or 
models provided by outside experts. Especially 
provocative is her contention that parties—or 


-at least the GOP—may be reasserting influence 


by providing campaign models and assistance. 
Still, as the author concedes, the Democrats, 
as well as state and local units of both parties, 
are ill equipped to assist candidates, especially 
in competition with interest groups, PACs, 
and campaign consultants. 

Hershey tests the hypotheses about political 
learning by looking at the 1980 campaigns of 
six liberal U.S. senators targeted by anti- 
abortion groups. Drawing on extensive inter- 
views, newspaper research and personal 
observation, she confirms that both candidates 
and activists are constantly learning; that they 
look to appropriate models, primarily among 
fellow partisans or issue enthusiasts, and that 
they often modify strategies in response. But 
what they learn is problematic. Voters provide 
little direct feedback during the campaign, and 
election outcomes are “blunt instruments” for 
conveying what citizens really want. Indeed, 
only the postelection “battle of constructed 
explanations,” dominated by political and 
media elites, finally crowns the victor in the 
war of political meaning. 

Campaigns, it would seem, make only a 
modest contribution to representative govern- 
ment. Not only do elections change few faces, 
they often fail to attune candidates to the real 
concerns of voters. As Hershey notes, “the 
learning environment of an elected representa- 
tive systematically amplifies the voices of 
organized groups, other officeholders, party 
leaders and media figures” at the expense of the 
“quiet citizen” (p. 269). She offers some ways 
to clarify the electorate’s muffled tones, such 
as enhancing electoral competition—perhaps 
through public financing of campaigns—and 
increasing the availability of poll information, 
but these seem unlikely to effect major changes 
in candidate learning. 

Despite Hershey's convincing analysis, the 
reader should be cautious about generalizing 
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too broadly from a case study. The political 
environment of the late 1970s and early 1980s 
may be atypically unstable, making candidate 
learning unusually difficult. In addition, 
Hershey's conclusions about single-issue activ- 
ism are tied too closely to one case, the strug- 
gle over abortion. In fact, single-issue activists 
and strategies defy easy characterization. And, 
of course, races for other offices occur in 
markedly different environments. All these 
issues require further attention, but future 
studies of candidate learning will, we hope, 
match the originality and insight of this one. 


JAMES L. GUTH 
Furman University 


Governing Buildings and Building Govern- 
ment: A New Perspective on the Old Party. 
By Bryan D. Jones (University, AL: Univer- 
sity of Alabama Press, 1985. xvi, 230p. 
$27.50). 


Jones’s book is a case study of Chicago’s 
Department of Buildings. The book’s subtitle, 
A New Perspective on the Old Party, reveals a 
central theme of the volume—that Cook 
County's Democratic party Is involved in most 
aspects of the city’s handling of the built 
environment, ranging from the policy arena in 
which building codes are developed, to the 
administrative arena in which building regula- 
tions are enforced, to the Housing Court in 
which violations are adjudicated. At first 
blush, one might wonder whether study results 
showing the centrality of the Democratic party 
in a particular area of Cook County gov- 
ernance are superfluous. They are not, for 
several reasons. For one thing, there is remark- 
ably little empirical evidence of party influence 
in the Chicago urban service delivery process, 
despite widespread beliefs about the party's 
role .in this regard. Ken Mladenka’s recent 
study of the distribution of parks and recrea- 
tion, fire protection, education, and refuse col- 
lection services in Chicago, for example, left 
scholars with quite the opposite conclusion— 
that is, that “distributional decision making is 
routinized and largely devoid of explicit 
political content” (The Urban Bureaucracy and 
the Chicago Political Machine: “Who Gets 
What and the Limits to Political Control,” 
APSR 74(1980):991-98). If such studies raise 
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doubts about the relevance of party con- 
siderations in service distribution, parties’ 
alleged disdain for matters of policy for- 
mulation is an even more widely accepted | 
truth, perhaps best stated in Raymond 
Wolfinger’s piece, “Why Political Machines 
Have Not Withered Away and Other Revi- 
sionist Thoughts” (Journal of Politics 34(1972): 
365-98). 

Jones's empirical analysis is most distinctive 
and challenging to existing work in its finding 
that the Cook County Democratic party exerts 
substantial influence over distributional out- 
comes at many points in the building code 
enforcement process. Of particular interest are 
findings that the strength of ward organization 
significantly affects not only the level of citizen 
demands and the seriousness of bureaucratic 
response, but also the extent of compliance. 
Using a skillful combination of quantitative 
data analysis and qualitative case study 
materials, Jones shows how the party manages 


_ to influence bureaucratic outcomes through a 


system of “attention rules” based on strength 
of ward organization, existing alongside the 
usual “bureaucratic decision rules” based on 
professional, technical criteria. 

At first, one expects that this volume will 
offer an equal counterpoint to the notion that 
urban political parties (at least insofar as they 
fit the machine politics model) are largely un- 
interested in substantive policy formation. But 
Jones's chapter on substantive changes in the 
building code is more ambivalent on this mat- 
ter. Jones applies the corporatist concept to 
analysis of building code policymaking, 
thereby emphasizing that this is a structured 
and relatively exclusive policy arena rather 
than a freewheeling, pluralist one. Within this 
corporatist model, the interests of city bureau- 
crats are brokered along with those of major 
private interests such as architects and building 
trade unions. But, as Jones concludes, “the 
party itself has no interest in substantive policy 
making. Rather, it acts as a resource for 
cementing the policy system and for ensuring 
that the’ participants in the process auto- 
matically take into consideration the policy 
preferences of the mayor” (p. 38). While the 
distinction between the policy preferences of 
the mayor as a governing official and the 
resources and interests of the mayor as a party 
leader is a valid one, one wishes that the possi- 
ble connections among these were. given 
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greater attention in this chapter. Nevertheless, 


it is a rich and lively one, concluding with a 
look at the city’s new rehabilitation code—a 
policymaking “incident” that contrasts with 
the corporatist model and serves nicely as the 
exception that proves the rule. 

Despite its main focus on the role of the 
party, the most revisionist aspect of this book 
may be its treatment of management control. 
Views of the “inherent” discretion of street- 
level workers in urban bureaucracies are wide- 
spread, and the corruption incidents that 
periodically engulf Chicago's Department of 
Buildings might seem to corroborate the idea 
that street-level discretion and its abuse is 
endemic. But Jones shows how bureaucratic 
responses to scandal, involving classic man- 
agement control devices, can significantly con- 
strain street-level discretion, albeit with some 
unintended costs. In fact, Jones’s analysis of 
Chicago's response to periodic : corruption 
scandals yields an intriguing model of a two- 
track policy system, one track dealing with 
substantive policy issues and the other with 
periodic management control crises. 

In short, Jones's volume continues a long 
and distinguished tradition by which the city 
of Chicago serves as a laboratory for students 
of urban politics. It is a fine example of the 
descriptive richness and theory relevance that 
a good case study must have. 


ELAINE B. SHARP 
University of Kansas 


Novus Ordo Seclorum: The Intellectual 
Origins of the Constitution. By Forrest 
. McDonald (Lawrence: University of Kan- 
sas, 1985. xiii, 359p. $25.00). 


I suspect the next two years will see a rash of 
books published to commemorate the bicen- 
tennial of the Constitution. Forrest McDonald 
is an early entrant in this field. McDonald sets 
out to “make a reasonably comprehensive 
survey of the complex body of political 
thought (including history, law and political 
economy) that went into the framing of the 
Constitution” (p. ix). After laying out the 
many strands of political thought current in 
the United States in 1787, McDonald examines 
the use the framers made of political theory in 
the Constitutional Convention. He asserts that 


“the political theories and ideologies at the 
command of the Framers were, as we have 
seen, of limited practical use” (p. 26). 
McDonald's thesis is that the Constitution is 
yet another example of political actors who 
selectively use political theory and ideology to 
justify decisions made on more pragmatic 
grounds. 

McDonald's contribution to this familiar 


thesis is to argue that the transitions that 


political theory, economic theory, and juris- 
prudence were undergoing in the late eigh- 
teenth century made it easier for politicians to 
pick and choose from the numerous theories 
according to their political need. This, in turn, 
expanded the theoretical possibilities through 
the combination in practice of what had pre- 
viously been theoretically distinct. For exam- 


` ple, McDonald shows how.the United States in 
` the post-Revolution era passed mercantilist 


measures such as protective duties on imports 
at the same’ time they advocated increased 
competition in the shipping industry. In 
another example, McDonald contrasts the 
experience of the States with test oaths, 
sequestration acts, installment laws, and paper 
money with that of the republican belief in the 
state support of public virtue as evidenced by 
the passage of sumptuary laws. 

Unfortunately, McDonald’s book reads as if 
it were two. The first part is a bock on the 
intellectual history of the ideas current with 
the framers. Here he provides a survey of the 
key theoretical concepts in the 1780s, such as 
property rights, republicanism, public virtue, 
and commerce. McDonald painstakingly 
documents the multitude of meanings these 
concepts took under different authors such as 
Hume, Mandeville, Bolinbroke, Montesquieu, 
Quesnay, and Smith. He records an exciting 
time when major changes were occurring in 
political, economic, and legal theory. 
McDonald focuses on property rights and the 
significance of the change in economic theory, 
started by Mandeville and Smith, that pro- 
moted the beneficial effects of an unrestrained 
commerce. He contrasts this with the political 
theory. of classical republicanism that argued 
for the necessity of public virtue to the survival 
of republics. He concludes that no consensus 
existed that the framers could draw on in 
designing the new constitution. 

McDonald next turns to the use of these 
eighteenth-century intellectual controversies 
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by eighteenth-century politicians. This is the 
second part of McDonald's work. His thesis in 
this part of the book is that politicians 
exploited the lack of consensus in theory to 
develop hybrids of the various theories accord- 
ing to their political needs of the moment. He 
presents case after case where politicians in the 
states in the postwar era used theory to suit 
and justify their ends. McDonald argues that 
the experience of the states caused for many a 
“reconsideration [of] their ideas about repub- 
lican forms of government and about safe- 
guards to liberty and property” (p. 178). The 
lessons of this reconsideration only reinforced 
the diversity of opinion. 

So, finally, when McDonald turns to look at 
the decisions made at the Constitutional Con- 
vention, he finds little influence of political 
theory in the design of the Constitution. Part 
of the blame lies in the fact that the framers 
came to the convention with theories of 
politics that were diverse and often incon- 
sistent. The rest lies in the pragmatic use the 
framers made of theory to justify their posi- 
tions reached from other motives. The 
framers, McDonald writes, “used political 
theorists to justify positions that they had 
taken for nontheoretical reasons” (p. 235). Yet 
he lauds the outcome, the Constitution, as a 
significant accomplishment for republican 
theory. Frankly, it seems to be a variation of 
the story about the emperor who has no 
clothes where the tailor is given an award. 
How can that be? McDonald fails to carry 
through with his analysis using the categories 
of theory he distinguished in the first half. For 
example, McDonald discusses the use of the 
various theories of republicanism by the 
framers. But, instead of using the categories 
arrived at in his earlier chapter, he creates new 
categories of division and bases his analysis on 
them. As such, his examination of the influ- 
ence of republican theory in the minds of the 
framers is divorced from his early discussion of 
its origins. Further, his analysis of the decisions 
made in the convention often default to 
routine listings of the time sequence of events. 
It is no wonder, then, that McDonald finds so 
little influence of political theory in the design 
of the Constitution. 

_ Although I suspect the book was written for 
a general audience, it is difficult to read. 
McDonald's approach to the complexity of the 
subject is to make a series of nested lists detail- 


ing the various distinctions in the intellectual 
origins of the ideas, The book's aim is too com- 
prehensive to be enjoyable. It would better 
serve as a reference book on the intellectual 
precedents to the Constitution. McDonald’s 
development of the history of the idea of an 
unrestrained commerce and its relationship to 
republican theory was the liveliest part of the 
book. This carries over to this examination of 
the origins of the contract clause in the Con- 
stitution. It is unfortunate that McDonald did 
not confine his work to that area. 


EVELYN FINK 
Dartmouth College 


American Prince, American Pauper: The Con- 
temporary Vice Presidency in Perspective. 
By Marie D. Natoli (Westport, CT: Green- 
wood Press, 1985. xiv, 204p. $35.00). 


Marie Natoli’s characterization of the U.S. 


* vice president as both prince and pauper high- 


lights the distinctive awkwardness of that 
office. The vice president is prince by virtue of 
being first in the line of presidential succession, 
and in the last forty years such succession 
has taken place three times (FDR-Truman, 
Kennedy-Johnson and Nixon-Ford), Other 
than the possibility of succession, however, 
the vice president is pauper in that the office 
lacks substantial authority of its own and is 
entirely dependent on the president to give it 
significance. So many presidents in the past 
have assigned their vice president so little to do 
that the post gained a reputation for obscurity 
and for being a dead end for political careers. 

Natoli’s study tracks the emergence and 
development of a more visible and vigorous 
vice presidency in the post-World War I 
period to the present, from Harry Truman to 
George Bush. Emphasis is given to the greater 
political attractiveness of the office, as evi- 
denced by the willingness of major leaders to 
accept the vice presidential nomination, of 
presidents to make more effective use of their 
vice presidents, and of vice presidents to seek 
and to be expected to seek the presidential 
nomination of their party. Unlike some other 
commentators, Natoli does not term these 
changes a transformation of the vice presiden- 
tial office. Nonetheless, she treats the uptrend 
as an enduring development that has consider- 
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ably strengthened the place of the vice presi- 
dent in the political system. 

Such judgments seem premature: not only 
because the evidence is mixed and uneven but 
because the generic constrictions on the vice 
presidency remain unchanged. What the vice 
president does in-office, as Natoli sensibly 
stresses, continues to be.a function of what 
the. president permits and wishes. Hence the 
Carter-Mondale experience, considered by 
many to be the contemporary highwater mark 
in effective presidential-vice presidential rela- 
tions, may or may not turn out to be a prece- 


dent future presidents will want or feel obliged 


to follow. 

_ The vice president's gain in prominence 
‘necessarily takes the form of a more active role 

as an agent of the president. As a consequence 

—and Natoli underscores. the point—severe 

constraints and vulnerabilities exist. When act- 

ing for the president, the vice president may 

have to advocate 

policies, develop an image helpful to the presi- 


dent but not necessarily to him- or herself, and - 


often handicap as much as assist future pros- 
pects and ambitions. These difficulties are 
most pronounced for a vice president who pur- 
sues the presidential. nomination. The incum- 
bent vice president. can not readily reject cur- 
rent policies or espouse new ones at marked 
-varlance from those of the president without 
inviting party Gisoniiy and opening hiin -of 
herself to charges of personal disloyalty, lack 

.of credibility,, and untrustworthiness 
‘heightened political visibility of the modern 
vice president ‘can come, -then, at very high 
political cost to the incumbent's presidential 
prospects, as was the case with Hubert 
Humphrey and Walter Mondale. It remains to 


be seen whether George Bush’s faithful service 


to President Reagan will constitute, on 
balance, a plus or a minus in his quest for the 


presidency in 1988. 
Students of the vice presidency should find 


Natoli’s accourt helpful in its descriptive’ 


coverage of actual vice presidential experiences 

: See 1945 and inle Ae RA talkie ai 
inherent in the office and in its relationship to 
the presidency. The study: would have been 


stronger had Natoli analyzed more fully her - 


own proposals for change and those of others, 


including her dismissal of the Twenty-fifth ° 


Amendment as is having “little merit” (p. 91). 
ALLAN P, SINDLER 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Life of the Parties: Activists in Presidential 
_ Politics:: Edited by Ronald B. Rapoport, 
Alan I. Abramowitz, and John McGlennon 
(Lexington, KY: University Press of Ken- 
_tucky, 1986. 242p. $24.00)... 


The Life of the Parties provides an fiers 
ing and informative examination of a relatively 


‘neglected set of political actors—state party 


convention delegates—and makes an impor- 
tant contribution to the growing debate over 
the general decline of the U.S. political parties 
thesis. It is based on surveys of both parties’ 
state conventions in 1980 in 11 states. . 

_ The heart of the book is found in chapters 4 
and 5; which were. previously published in the 
Journal of Politics and APSR. In chapter 4 the 


. editors argue that partisan as well as purposive 


(candidate and issue support) motivations 
were operative, that the two types of motiva- 
tions were interrelated rather than mutually 
exclusive, and that partisan motivations 
depressed support for Kennedy among liberal 
Democratic activists. While most would agree 
with the conclusion that parti ‘was an 
important motivation among state party con- 
vention delegates, di between motiva- 
tional groups are.clearly evident as party iden- 
tification and political experience variables are 
more strongly related to partisan than pur- 
posive motivations. Perhaps in a more evenly ` 
divided Democratic convention without an 
incumbent president running for reelection, 
purposive motivations would have played a 
more important role than in 1980. The chapter, 
nevertheless, is an important’ contribution to . 
the literature, which heretofore has: relied 
heavily on the 1972 national Democratic con- 
enon a. convention dominated by liberal 


“Chapet 5 by Abramowitz and Walter Stone 
is an especially excellent piece that ultimately 
employs recursive path analyses to examine 
whether delegates were more motivated to 
support candidates whom they perceived -as 
ideologically closest to. themselves or those - 
they perceived as most electable in November.. 


` While the authors conclude that electability 


was more important than ideological proxim- 
ity continued to exert a very significant total 
effect on preference. An especially nice addi- ` 
tion involves an analysis of a sample of 1972. 
Democratic national: convention delegates, 


which results in a revision of the literature to ~ 
R ee a 
- than ideology on candidate preference. 
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` would ‘caution, ‘however, that ideology may 
well have been more important in 1972 than 
eight years later, even for the same individual 


delegates. While the authors stress that party | 


activists are primarily motivated by perceived 
electability, this does. riot..necessarily con- 


tribute to strong parties seeking moderaté can-. 
didates to win, since delegates’ - 
perceptions of reality may -be incorrect, and | 


most likely 


_ their perceptions of the candidates’ electability. 


‘Other chapters’ also provide valuable infor- - 
- mation and insights. Chapters 1 and 2 provide - 


a nice introduction to the mechanics and 


` scholarly. literature on the presidential nomina- - 


tion’ process in general.’ In a descriptive 
analysis of the.data set, the editors in chapter 3 


document -the relatively high socioeconomic 


status of party activists, their intense partisan 
identification, and the significant ideological 
and issue differences between the parties in 
each state. While such basic descriptive infor- 
. mation is helpful and cog hg a more 
analytic approach: comparing this group of 
activists: with the state population and with 
other activists in regard to these characteristics 
would have been especially interesting. 


ter 7, by Laurence Moreland, Robert Steed, 


and Tod. Baker, provides. an. interesting 


analysis eee the: impact of migration on the state: 
parties, discovering that Democratic ‘new-. 


comers to a state were more liberal than long- 
time ‘residents, largely: because they were 
younger and better educated.. This suggests 


` „that some of.the same factors found by Everett 


-Ladd and Charles Hadley to contribute to the 


ideological polarization of the parties, such as . 


: a college education, continue to operate and 

that our increasingly geographically mobile 
- society may introduce another challenge to 
party leaders. Chapter 8 by.Ronald Rapoport 
_ will be of interest to the numerous scholars 


who follow the issue constraint debate, as he. 
. Unfortunately, Reed's treatment of them is 


‘examines issue constraint among -party .activ- 
ists and finds constraint highest among: the 


college-educated and those motivated by ideo- — 


` logical concerns. 

The remainder of the book contains con 
-siderable information, though it is not suffi- 
ciently guided by theoretical concerns. Chap- 
ter 6 examines the interest group associations 

-` of each party's convention delegates, chapter 9 
employs factor analysis to identify the belief 


systems of each party and various groups of 


delegates, and chapter 11 finds that few of the ` 
delegates were ideologically: extreme and that 
even this small-group did not significantly dif- 
fer from other delegates in other important 


_ respects. Chapter: 10 addresses the time- 
` honored theme of the permeability of the par- 


ties, pointing out that Democratic delegates 
who had switched to. that party in the 1960s 
were especially well. educated, liberal, and 
attuned. to the issue concerns of that decade. 
This book will be of special interest to any-. 
one. specializing in- political. parties and 
_political behavior generally. There is a definite 
need for more study .of such midlevel party 


- activists, and the identification and explana- 


‘tion of longitudinal trends can only be 
Sere eee rere, cee 
Mississippi State University 


The Jesse as Phenomenon: The Crisis of 
. Purpose. in Afro-American Politics. By 
Adolph L. Reed, Jr. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1986. xii, 170p. $17.50, cloth; 
. $5.50, paper). `> 


- Adolph Reed, Ji 8 The Jesse Jackson .Phe-. 
nomenon is among the first published of a 
number of works on the 1984 Jackson cam- 
paign for the Democratic presidential.nomina- 
tion. It is an explosive book destined to pro- 
voke debate and disagreement on Jackson him- 
self, the appropriateness of a challenge for the 
“presidency - by a tape the reality and the 
meaning of ‘possible class differences among 


blacks and their-support for Jackson, the sig- _ 


nificance of black concerns for the Democratic 
party,. and the role and legitimacy of non- 


- „elected individuals and institutions. All of these — 


are fascinating, complex, and important issues.. 


limited in two ways. He is right on a number of 
issues and:he has interesting , but many 
of his hypotheses are left unsupported by data 
based either'on his own research or on existing 
materials: Sécondly, the analysis is hampered 
by Reed's unwillingness.or inability to bring a 
reasonable form of ‘discourse to his subject 


- matter, “© - 


Reed is correct in saying that although the 
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black church is often described as an aggressive 
initiator of protest. during the civil rights move- 
ment, it can display socially controlling, con- 
servative behavior. The church also provides a 
framework within which individuals reshape 
their social and political behavior and external 
world, as Aldon Morris argues in a recent 
work with which Reed disagrees. Research 
therefore needs to be conducted on how some 
churches or religious leaders are more liberal 
while others are more aggressively conserva- 
tive and on the factors that provoke the shift 
from a social control to a social change mode 
by such institutions. 

Reed puts the claims of the Jackson cam- 


wing has had to adjust to the existence of a 
new category of black political leaders in the 
post-civil rights era. Certainly adjustment and 
competition should be expected as new 
categories of political representatives arise, 
and procedures for legitimation of- unelected 
interest groups are matters for concern, but 
Reed seems to think the latter lack validation 
simply because they are not elected. This is too 


" facile. Reed should and does know better. The 


paign under careful examination. He cites the- 


prediction by Jackson’s supporters that he 
would mobilize large numbers of black voters, 
thereby significantly improving the Demo- 
cratic nominee’s chances in 1984, but Reed 
concludes that Jackson’s voter mobilization 
capacities were ambiguous at best. While he is 
accurate in noting the weakness of Jackson’s 
voter organization and mobilization struc- 
tures, the book lacks any estimation of the 
total black and total voter turnout actually 
generated by Jackson. Reed's failure to present 
this information denies him the opportunity to 
prove conclusively that Jackson did not gen- 
erate substantial black participation during 
1984. Secondly, he cannot verify his claims 
that Jackson's support among black voters was 
not mass-based. While data cited by Reed, as 
well as data in other surveys, show that upper- 
income blacks supported Jackson more strong- 
ly than lower-income blacks, the candidate 
won a majority of black voters in every 
economic category in every state except 
Alabama. Reed also uses the failure of Jack- 
son’s allies’ campaigns as proof of his failure at 
mobilization. He might have made this point 
more effectively had he compared Jackson's 
black allies’ and opponents’ turnout and total 
vote with the. election results of black can- 
didates who did not win Jackson's support. 
Instead, Reed provides us with examples of a 


few failures, but we have no idea of the uni- . 


verse of electoral contests nor of the total votes 
involved. von 
Reed’s concern with leadership validation of 
the protest and electoral wings of black politics 
and with the intersecting problems of conflict 
between elite and mass political interest per- 
vades the book. He argues that the protest 
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obvious implication following from this is that 
Jackson as a self-appointed leader had no pre- 
vious electoral authorization and that his right 
to contend for the presidency is therefore in 
doubt. Reed’s approach suggests that the only 
form of valid representation is through the 
electoral process. While electoral affirmation 
is critically - important, the aggregation of 
political ideas, values, and concerns is accom- 
plished in multiple ways including, but not 
limited to, competition for political office. 

Finally, Reed must be faulted for his con- 
sistent lack of restraint. A sine qua non for 
serious work is rational discourse, but Reed 
too often succumbs to the cutting comment or 
the witty thrust instead of analysis, which sug- 
gests a basic lack of respect for his subject mat- 
ter. He castigates those “unable to distinguish 
between a social movement and a group of 
people shouting in a church” (p. 12); he opines 
about “Pentacostals, Jehovah’s Witnesses, and 
other flotsam and jetsam of the religious uni- 
verse” (p. 58); he observes that “the [Jackson] 
campaign manipulated its adherents’ fears and 
despair in much the same way as do the quick- 
fix purveyers of lucky rabbits’ feet, millenarian 
cults and religions of positive thinking” (p. 37). 

These observations do not mean that politi- 
cal scientists should not criticize the Jackson 
campaign or the candidate Jackson. It makes 
no intellectual sense to do so, however, unless 
the critical analysis adds to our understanding 
of politics in the process. There is much that is 
valuable in this book. Reed raises interesting 
and provocative questions but answers far too 
few of them convincingly. I expect he will do 
so in future work. 


DIANNE M. PINDERHUGHES 


University of Illinois 
Urbana 
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The 1984 Presidential Election in the South: 
Patterns of Southern Party Politics. Edited 
by Robert P. Steed, Laurence W. More- 
land, and Tod A: Baker (New York: 
Praeger, 1986. viii, 340p. $39.95). 


For almost a decade, Robert Steed, Laurence 
Moreland, and Tod Baker have fostered the 
study of southern politics through their bien- 
nial Citadel symposia on southern politics and 
a series of edited books developed from these 
conferences. The 1984 Presidential Election in 
the South differs from their three previous 
studies in that it focuses on a single election 
and treats that election primarily on a state-by- 
state basis. Although the book begins with 
William Havard’s judicious overview of south- 
ern political trends and concludes with Harold 
Stanley's insightful interpretation of the 1984 
election for the entire region, the rest of the 
study consists of careful accounts of Ronald 
Reagan’s easy victory in one southern state 
after another. Each of the state chapters sum- 
marize the state's recent political history, 
reviews nominating activities and the general 


ng campaign, analyzes the popular vote,: 


and discusses the implications of the 1984 
presidential campaign for future partisan 
politics. 

The editors’ decision to use individual states 
as the primary unit of analysis inevitably leads 
to considerable repetitiveness, yet the experi- 
ence of reading 11 accounts of the 1984 elec- 
tion does have the virtue of hammering home 
the magnitude of the Democratic collapse and 
the breadth of the Republican superiority in 
southern presidential politics. In recent presi- 
dential elections substantial majorities of white 
southerners have voted Republican and even 
larger majorities of black southerners ‘have 
voted Democratic. Since there are four times 
as many whites as blacks in the southern elec- 
torate, it is not difficult for the Republicans to 
win presidential elections despite achieving 
only microscopic black support. Republican 
success is especially likely when (as in 1984) a 
popular’ conservative Republican president 
runs against an undisputedly liberal Democrat. 
Given southern white antipathy for the can- 
didates, issues, and groups generally associ- 
ated with.the national Democratic party, 
William Stewart's conclusion for one state— 
“The votes may simply not be there to con- 
struct Democratic presidential victories in 
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Alabama any more” (p. 87)—seems equally 
applicable to the other southern states. 

All of the chapters are instructive. Dennis 
Ippolito offers a revealing account of the Texas 
Republicans’ “victory of unprecedented and 
unexpected scope” (p. 159); Jack Fleer skillfully 
assesses the Republicans’ presidential, senator- 
ial, and gubernatorial victories in North 
Carolina; and Larry Sabato provides a 
thorough analysis of Virginia's “predictable 
results” (p. 276). 

Although all 11 southern states awarded 
landslide votes to Reagan, considerable differ- 
ences remain among the states in terms of 
Republican competitiveness in nonpresidential 
campaigns. Moreland, Steed, and Baker find 
the Republican party in South Carolina on the 
verge of- major advances, as does Charles 
Hadley for Louisiana Republicans. In contrast, 
spectacular Republican gains in nonpresiden- 
tial elections appear less likely in Stewart's 


-analysis of Alabama, Thomas Walker and 


Eleanor Main’s discussion of Georgia, Diane 
Blair’s study of Arkansas, and the treatment of 
Tennessee by Anne Hopkins, William Lyons; 
and Steve Metcalf, One of the book's strengths 
is that contributors were encouraged to pursue 
the themes they considered most relevant to 
understanding southern party politics. As a 
consequence, Alexander Lamis emphasizes the 
salience of racial cleavage in Mississippi 
politics, while Mark Stern stresses south 
Florida’s prominence as the locus of advancing - 
Republicanism. The most ambitious chapter is 
Stanley’s contribution, which argues that 
“Reagan's popularity and the Republican gains 
did not result primarily from white racial back- 
lash” (p. 322) and that “Democratic dominance | 
below the presidential level cautions against a 
sweeping conclusion proclaiming realignment 
in the South” (p. 324). 

Students of southern politics will find The 
1984 Presidential Election in the South a 
valuable exploration of southern Republican- 
ism at its peak under Reagan's leadership and 
popularity. 

EARL BLACK 


University of South Carolina 
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Chinese Marxism in Flux, 1978-1984: Essays 
in Epistemology, Ideology, and Political 
Economy. Edited by Bill Brugger (Armonk, 
NY: -M. E. Sharpe, 1985.. 218p. $30.00, 
cloth; $14.95, paper). 


` The Government and Politics of the PRC: A _ 


‘Time of Transition. By Jurgen Domes 
_ (Boulder, CO. and London: Westview 
* Press, 1985. xv, 316p. $42.50, cloth; 
$17.95, paper). 


Institutional Reform and Economic Develop- . 


- ments in the Chinese Countryside. Edited 
. by Keith Griffin (Armonk, NY: M. E. 
+ Sharpe, 1984. x, =p: $37.50, cloth; 

$18.95, paper). 


. : The changes in post-Mao chia have we 
sulted-in a plethora of studies addressing the 


actual implementation. of policies and their . 


apparent short-term results as China seeks to 
maintain socialism while reinstating material 
incentives and the pursuit of wealth. Emerging 
studies also reflect the increased possibilities 
for research in China. Field studies offer new 
opportunities to gather data,- sirice 


cadres are more open in.their discussions and | 


data are- more plentiful’ in Chinese pub- 
 lications. 

The three books reviewed here are, to.éome 
degree, products of this new situation. The 


Griffin and Domes volumes are well served by 


the openness. Brugger is less beholden. to the 
new data and relies more on the philosophical 
and ideological publications. that have been 
to Chinese publishing since the early 
ues of the People’s Republic of China (PRC). 
The Brugger volume consists of six papers 
drawn from ‘conferences held in Australia: in 
1982 and: 1984. The. papers consider the 
Marxist theories that guided the pre-1978 


leadership and how they have fared in the | 


heady atmosphere of the post-Mao period. In 
the first chapter, Dutton and Healy argue that 
Mao never broke with the empiricism of 
Stalin, and indeed official Marxism has not yet 
. done so. The current theories are rather a 
„return ‘to Stalin's empiricism, with the class 
- struggle “collapsed into the economic instance” 


~ 
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(p. 3). In the second chapter, Sullivan discusses 
the theory of continuing revolution. Brugger 
follows with an able analysis of the problems 
of extensive.and.intensive development. Next, 
Hannan argues that Marxist-Leninist theory is 
inadequate discrete modes of pro- 
duction. Additonal chapters deal with. the 
continued strength of the state and the law of 
value. The arguments, though theoretical and 
sometimes abstruse, are well 
joined by internal comments and_cross- 
references. It is possible to follow what are 
often obscure arguments; but the volume is 
likely to be attractive primarily to Asian 
specialists. _ 

The exceedingly interesting anthology edited 
by the distinguished scholar Keith Griffin is 
composed of:papers authored by development 
scholars rather than area specialists, who draw . 
on field visits to China in 1982. The extensive 
and informative charts in the book are based 
on. data from communes in Yunnan and 
Sichuan that the authors visited, and they 
make use of other material as well. The 
volume commences with a discussion of insti- 
tutional change and income distribution (Keith 
Griffin and Kimberley Griffin) and goes on to 


‘a detailed analysis, “The Responsibility System 


and Institutional Change,” by A.-R. Khan. 
Subsequent chapters treat issues of .concern 
both to those interested in general economic 
and social development and to those focusing 
on China. In particular, the analysis of rural 
reforms will be of wide interest. 

The chapters are well written, comprehen- 
sive, do not confuse anecdotal materials. with 
evidence; and limit their claims to those sug- 
gested by the data available to them. ‘To some 
extent, however, events have passed - the 
authors by.: Because they are development 

ists, the writers tend to emphasize con- 
tinuity in politics. They note the ways in which 
pre-1978 policies -have been adapted and stress 
that a numberof the current changes, have 
deep roots in Chinese economic history. Some 
judgments do not stand up weil. For example, 
in the discussion of whether conditions had 
improved, it seems to be assumed that the mal-. 
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nutrition they observed will continue. For the 
most part, however, the authors are judicious 
and careful, and their balanced presentation of 
detailed data makes the volume especially 
useful in understanding the changes and ten- 
sions in contemporary China. 

Jurgen Domes’s book is certainly the most 
valuable of the three volumes reviewed here 
for political scientists. Domes is a well-known 
scholar, indefatigable in his research, who 
works both in China and in Taiwan. This book 
focuses on the post-Mao reforms. There is 
some discussion of the Chinese political tradi- 
tion and the geographical and economic con- 
straints on China. Much the largest part of the 
book, however, is devoted to the issue of lead- 
ership transition and includes analyses of key 
individuals, the compromises of 1980-83, and 
the possible lines of future development. 
Domes’s book is a gold mine of information on 
elite backgrounds and characteristics. More 
than most scholars, he has the knack of 
organizing his work so that it maintains its 
relevance in a constantly changing field. This is 
a very useful book for the scholar and the 
more advanced student. 


Joyce K. KALLGREN 
University of California 
Davis 


i 
Sozialpartnerschaft in der Krise: Leistungen 
und Grenzen des NeokorporaHsmus in 
Osterreich. Edited by Peter Gerlich, Edgar 
Grande, and Wolfgang C. Miller (Vienna: 
Böhlau, 1985. 412p. 0S386, DM58, paper). 


Austria's social partnership, an institution- 
alized system of cooperation of the main inter- 
ests among themselves and with the state in the 
making and implementation of economic and 
social policies, has been identified with the 
country’s economic successes of past years. 
How will new challenges, such as the economic 
crisis of the eighties, the need for industrial 
restructuring, and the emergence of post- 
materialistic movements affect this system? 
Will it adapt or break down? Will it contribute 
to or impede Austria’s response to these chal- 
lenges? These questions explain the title of the 
volume, which contains contributions by 
political sctentists and economists (acade- 
micians as well as practitioners) from Austria 
and the Federal Republic of Germany. But the 
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focus of the volume is broader than is indi- 
cated by the title. It deals not only with the 
crisis-related questions mentioned above. It 
discusses not only the Austrian social partner- 
ship, but also the broader concept of neo- 
corporatism and the theoretical debate about 
it. Thus the structure of the book, apparent in 
the chapter titles (e.g., “Preconditions and 
Development of Social Partnership,” “Social 
Partnership and Politics,” “Social Partnership 
and the Economy”), obscures an underlying, 
different structure. Some of the 14 chapters are 
almost exclusively devoted to the Austrian 
case (chaps. 2, 3, and 9-12), while others 
emphasize to various degrees theoretical and 
comparative aspects (chaps. 1, and 4-8). 

The chapters with a theoretical or compara- 
tive focus are prima facie of greater interest to 
readers whose interest extends beyond the 
Austrian case. Among them, the chapter 
“Social Partnership in Comparative Politics 
Research” (pp. 85-107) by Gerhard Lehm- 
bruch together with Philippe Schmitter, one of 
the initiators of the discussion on neocor- 
poratism, is a valuable contribution to that 
discussion, as are the chapters by the editors. 
The chapter by Wolfgang Blaas and Alois 
Guger, “Industrial Relations and Macro- 
Economic Stability in International Compari- 
son” (pp. 255-77) draws on data from 17 
OECD countries for its conclusion that macro- 
economic stability is more likely in countries 
with a cooperative structure of industrial rela- 
tions and a cooperative social climate than in 
countries with a conflict-oriented social 
climate. ; 

The chapters focusing on Austria provide 
new and valuable insights, especially when 
they deal with hitherto somewhat neglected 
aspects of social partnership such as the 
chapter by Müller on the role of the political 
parties (pp. 135-224), the chapter by Grande 
on the relevance of legal norms for conflict 
management (pp. 225-54), or the chapter by 
Nowotny on the relationship between finance 
policy and the functioning of social part- 
nership (pp. 313-29). These insights are useful 
in a broader sense because of the paradigmatic 
significance of this special case of neo- 
corporatism. . 

There is no unanimity among the authors 
about the existence of a crisis of the social part- 
nership nor as to whether there are grounds for 
optimism or pessimism. Giinter Chaloupek 
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and Johann Farnleitner, whose views represent 
those of two components of the social partner- 
ship—namely the Chamber of Labor and the 
Chamber of Trade respectively—are most 
optimistic (pp. 331-54). But the authors agree 
in general that the social partnership is more 
than a “fair-weather product,” for instance 
Talos (p. 83), Grande (p. 244), and Farnleitner 
(p. 349). The more pessimistic authors develop 
scenarios regarding the possible effect of the 
economic crisis on the stability of the system. 
Under conditions of economic: growth, cor- 
poratist cooperation is a non-zero sum game, 
in which all participants profit. When a decline 
in economic growth leads to a zero sum situa- 
tion, will the unions under pressure from the 
rank and file give up their cooperation, or will 
capital do so in the face of a sharpening inter- 
national competition? (see, e.g., pp. 17-18, 
106-7). As for the unions, Grande (p. 245) and 
Blaas and Guger (p. 259) point out that the 
aggregation of rank and file demands into a 
“solidaristic wage policy” allows a monopo- 
listic, centralized trade union federation to 
adjust wage demands to long-range considera- 
tions of the nexus between international com- 
petition, higher wages, and the employment 
situation. As for the employer side, Ewald 
Nowotny (p. 322) believes that the trend in 
other countries toward more aggressive strate- 
gies {e.g., use of the threat of increased un- 
employment to achieve wage restraint) will not 
be followed in Austria because of the strong 
position of the unions. Lehmbruch also notes 
(p. 91) that the use of unemployment as a 
resource for economic policy making remains a 
taboo. Chaloupek (p. 342) sees no evidence of 
a more aggressive incomes policy on the part 
of the unions. 

Still, there is broad agreement that present 
tendencies will or should lead to adaptations in 
the social partnership. Wolfgang Fach and 
Gerd Gierszewski, in the chapter most critical 
of social partnership, foresee a transition from 
the present “gentle” corporatism to an 
“austere” corporatism in which the social part- 
nership will allocate the cost of the economic 
crisis cally to the wage earners (pp. 
291-94). Gerlich (pp. 1226-32, 366) and 
Nowotny (pp. 327-28) see a possible adapta- 
tion In a partial decoupling of the social part- 
nership from government and a restriction of 
its activities to the sphere of income and 
employment policy with greater autonomy in 
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that sphere. Miller (pp. 180-208) documents 
such a tendency by case studies. 

There is also the question whether the social 
partnership contributes to or impedes Austria's 
response to the economic crisis. Is it flexible 
enough to make a contribution, or is it foster- 
ing stability while handicapping dynamism 
and innovation? In particular, does it handicap 
the process of industrial restructuring, which 
is necessary under present circumstances? 
Chaloupek, who deals with the question in 
some detail (pp. 336-40), does not share the 
“structural pessimism” of others, and he is 
satisfied with the tempo of structural adapta- 
tion. But other answers to these questions are 
ambivalent, indicating some doubt about the 
flexibility of the system (pp. 285-90, 363~64). 
Georg Winckler believes that the social- part- 
ners will discover their long-range interest in 
restructuring and innovation once they recog- 
nize that there are budgetary limits to the 
assumption of risks by the state. The question 
is to what extent they will be able to bear the 
costs of cyclical and structural risks that 
threaten to disrupt the explicit and implied 
understandings between them (p. 312). - 

This sketchy tracing of some of the themes 
of the book may have indicated its richness in 
details and insights. Contrary to many edited 
volumes, the contributions are of almost uni- . 
formly high quality. The extensive bibliog- 
raphy (pp. 367-95) is an additional bonus. 


KURT STEINER 
Stanford. University 


The Political Economy of Corporatism. Edited 
by Wyn Grant (New York: St. Mary's 
Press, 1985. xii, 274p. $29.95). 

Varieties of Corporatism: Theory and Prac- 
tice. By Peter J. Williamson (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1985. x, 244p. 
$39.50). 


Far from assuming the status of a normal 
science, research in political science is increas- 
ingly informed by distinctive and competing 
paradigms of political and social change. To 
pluralism and Marxism (in their many varie- 
ties) must be added public choice analysis and 
corporatism. While corporatist thinking is 
hardly new—it is now more than years 
since Mihail Maniolesco published his Le Siecle 
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du Corporatisme—it has received fresh im- 
petus over the last 15 years as a model applic- 
able to politico-economic arrangements in 
advanced capitalist countries. 

As theory, however, corporatism has not 
advanced very far. Unlike pluralism it has 
failed to generate a rich and complex body of 
empirical research. And it patently lacks the 


intellectual and emotional appeal of Marxism . 


or the clarity and analytical power of public 
choice analysis. Both of these volumes are 
aware of these failings and, indeed, are 
attempts to provide greater theoretical 
coherence to corporatist thinking. 

The Political Economy of Corporatism is an 
edited volume in the St. Martin's series, Sociol- 
ogy, Politics, and Cities. Perhaps this explains 
the slightly odd juxtaposition. of four chapters 
on the relationship between corporatism and 


local government and politics (mainly con-. 


cerning Britain) and five rather disparate chap- 
ters on corporatist theory, Austria, industrial 
` relations, and the European Community. Wyn 
Grant's introduction does provide some unity 
to the volume by stressing that all the con- 
tributions concern “societal” as opposed to 
“state” corporatism. Societal corporatism is 
“characterized by the existence of singular, 
noncompetitive, hierarchically ordered repre- 
sentative organizations which are autonomous 
in their origins. Through an osmotic process 
they develop a symbiotic relationship with the 
state, so that the legitimacy of the state 
becomes in part reliant on the active consent of 
recognised interest organisations” (p. 10). 
Grant offers further refinements on this theme, 
but unfortunately none help very much. 
Societal corporatism ends up as a catch-all 
description on the complex pattern of state- 
‘societal linkages that prevail in all western 
liberal democracies. 

Philippe Schmitter’s contribution labels 
the same phenomenon “neo-corporatism.” 
Schmitter is eager to disabuse his audience of 
any inference that neocorporatism is behav- 
ioral (i.e., depends on the preferences of civil 
servants) or functional (i.e., serves the inter- 
ests of capital) or tactical (i.e., gives the 
impression of state neutrality while really serv- 
ing some dominant class). Instead, neocor- 
poratism is structural, or “grounded in the 
institutional interests of the state” (p. 41). But 
„ What are these interests? In effect, they consist 

of the constitutional and institutional status 
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quo. In stable democracies, politicians and 
civil servants want to remain in power, but 
there are structural constraints on the things 
they can do to remain so. It is these constraints 
that help mold state-societal relations. The 
obvious retort to this theoretical refinement is, 
so what? For, analytically, it adds little to the 
noncorporatist perspectives of the pluralists 
and neopluralists (Almond, Lindblom) or such 
non-Marxist theorists of the state as 
Nordlinger. 

Of the remaining contributions, the most 
important is Bernd Marin’s piece on Austria, in 
which he systematically demonstrates that in 
many crucial respects, Austria is not the para- 
digm case of what he calls liberal (or societal or 
neo-) corporatism. 

Peter Williamson’s book on Varieties of Cor- 
poratism is a serious attempt at systematic 
political theory. His task is a formidable one, 
for he sets out to test the analytic utility of the 
concept of corporatism. He does this by first 
examining what he labels consensual-licensed 
corporatism, or the essentially nonstatist cor- 
poratist thinking which emerged in Catholic 
states following the demise of the ancien 
regime. Second, he studies authoritarian- 
licensed corporatism, or the politico-economic 
systems associated with fascist Italy and 
Salazar’s Portugal. Finally, he returns to post- 
war neocorporatism, which he duly relabels 
contract-corporatism. 

Williamson writes well and thinks clearly. 
For each of his models, he sets out a list of 
defining characteristics preceded by a full dis- 
cussion often studded with empirical refer- 
ences. His chapters on consensual-licensed cor- 
poratism primarily concern the communitarian 
thinking of such writers as Maniolesco, La 
Tour, and Othmar Spann. Unlike the authori- ` 
tarian corporatists, they had little opportunity 
to put their theories into practice, so William- 
son is concerned only with the coherence and 
unity of their ideas. His chapters on Italy and 
Portugal are insightful and useful. But when he 
tackles postwar corporatism in Europe he 
encounters the same problems as Grant and 
Schmitter: What precisely is the role of the 
state in adie te di theory? Can neocorpora- 
tism easily be distinguished from pluralism? 
Are the Varieties of corporatism (within and 
between countries and over time) so vast as to 
invalidate the approach as a useful analytical 
tool of political science? Unfortunately, 
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Williamson is unable to answer these ques- 
tions. Like the Grant volume, his book, while 
interesting and sometimes provocative, adds as 
much confusion as clarity to the ongoing 
debate on corporatism. Ultimately, corporatist 
theorists depend on open-ended taxonomies 
rather than on a theoretically powerful central 
idea based on some conception of human 
nature or of economic interest. Along with 
other middle-range theories, corporatism is 
most valuable when we accept its limitations 
and use it as an adjunct to other more powerful 
theories of political and economic change. 


Davip McKay 
University of Essex 


Spain After Franco: The Making of a Com- 
petitive Party System. By Richard Gunther, 
Giacomo Sani, and Goldie Shabad (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1986. 
xix, 516p. $42.00). 


Certain political events are so dramatic and 
so emblematic of larger issues that they seem 
virtually to tell their own story. Getting the 
facts straight may be the paramount challenge 
when, as with revolution or civil war, access is 
difficult, institutions are breaking down, ideo- 
logical distortions are rampant, and the 
language of the protagonists has to be learned 
from the outside. The temptation is to let well 
enough alone: to assume that, if these dif- 
ficulties can be overcome, it is superfluous to 
spell out the theoretical and cross-national 
implications of the conflicts under study. This 
approach is attractive to the degree that com- 
parative politics often provides little in the 
way of rigorous conceptualization of rapid 
change. 

If such a narrative strategy is to work, it has 
.to depend on the skills of the storyteller and on 
a fascination intrinsic to the events that make 
up the story. Richard Gunther, Giacomo Sani, 
and Goldie Shabad are knowledgeable observ- 
ers. of Spanish politics. However, they recog- 
nize that, unlike the civil war of the 1930s, the 
transition to democracy in Spain that got 
under way in the 1970s has been occasionally 
exciting but mostly a matter of prolonged 
interelite bargaining and of ambiguous shifts in 
public opinion. At the same time, they also 
understand that the success of the Spanish 
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transition was scarcely foreordained. 
Although there has not been much political 
theater in contemporary Spain in the histrionic 
sense, drama of another kind has been 
plentiful. 

It is in working the area between calculated 
efforts at conciliation and the threat, never far 
from the surface, of explosive confrontation— 
as exemplified in the deals struck by party 
leaders on religious, regional, and economic 
controversies once thought to be intractable— 
that Spain after Franco makes a real contribu- 
tion. The drama may be oblique, but it is pres- 
ent nonetheless. Interviews with over 100 
national and regional elites, careful attention 
to institutional regulations—for example, 
changes in electoral laws—and a lucid recon- 
struction of events from an abundant primary 
literature (newspapers, magazines, party docu- 
ments, and memoirs by some of major actors 
themselves) enhance our understanding of the 
early days, from around 1976 to 1982, of the 
new party system. This is no mean feat. Rather 
than indulging in yet another world-historical 
overview of democratization—a genre that has 
come to consist for the most part in bows 
toward Gramsci and studied neglect of Lipset 
—the authors deliver an important account of 
short-term, grounded learning. This is 
ing, and it makes for a good read. 

Yet, in other respects Spain after Franco isa 
disappointment. Much of the empirical analy- 
sis, especially the several chapters devoted to a 
mass survey conducted in 1979 with a brief 
look at survey results from 1982, is weak. And 
the ae s contribution to democratic theory is 


marginal 

Analytical problems are not confined to the 
surveys of public opinion. Invaluable as they 
are as oral history, the elite interviews are _ 
occasionally underinterpreted. The elites are 
treated as informants rather than respondents. 
They are sources of descriptive information. 
But their discourse itself, the rhetorical style of 
the elites—a tendency to express calls for 
moderation with a quasi-religious fervor, as 
well as other slips between form and content— 
is overlooked. Moreover, the substantive 
value of these interviews hinges on the fre- 
quency with which the elites reveal perspec- 
tives that go beyond common knowledge of 
the sort available in newspapers. A by-product 
of Spain after Franco is that it confirms the 
suspicion that some Spanish elites read the 
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newspapers but have few novel insights. Final- 
ly, the authors do not give sufficient emphasis 
to the synergetic combination of generational 
resentment, grasp of the utility of the mass 
media, boredom with extremist posturing, and 
lower-middle-class ambition that gave in- 
experienced leaders who were widely thought 
to be mediocre and even authoritarian such 
persistence, and such an opportunity, to push 
for democracy. Without taking these factors 
explicitly into consideration, it is difficult to 
understand why men like Adolfo Suárez, 
Felipe Gonz4lez, and others displayed such a 
mix of moderation and determination and suc- 
ceeded when the obstacles to success were so 


high. 

Still, these blemishes are minor in compari- 
son with the problems encountered in the 
handling of the mass survey. The analysis of 
the data is orgariized around class, religion, 
regionalism, and left-right orientations. The 
approach is sensible insofar as these are the 
major cleavages of Spanish politics. But the 
outcome fs a string of findings that fail to hang 
together and that are on occasion of doubtful 
validity. 

The problem stems from a lack of cross- 
national comparability in the items and, more 
broadly, of a theoretical architecture to the 
questionnaire. The static nature of the survey 
need not have been so restrictive had the 
authors included items that could have been 
matched with questions from surveys carried 
out in other industrial democracies or had they 
shown greater familiarity with phenomena 
addressed by the survey research community, 
for instance, economic voting, system support, 
protest activity, and the like. Perhaps the most 
damaging lapse, in a book about the develop- 
ment of partisanship and the party system, is 
the failure to use standard or even plausible 
indicators of partisan attachment. Another 
glitch is an indiscriminate reliance on feeling 
thermometers and other shopworn gadgetry of 
the survey method. 

The initial justification for resorting to such 
a parochial version of survey research must 
have been the belief that Spanish politics is 

“unique.” The fallacy is evident: there is no 
way to establish or reject this idea if some 
measures are not comparable in the first place. 
Besides, as the authors surely appreciate by 
now, the key question concerns the relatively 
distinctive features of Spanish politics, not its 


supposed uniqueness. 
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The analysis compounds errors built into the 
design of the survey. Not a single causal model 
is estimated in the more than 200 pages of 
Spain after Franco devoted to the statistical 
study of the mass survey. Instead, the pre- 
sentatian plods along with cross-tabulations, 
correlations, and factor analyses. These are 
computational preliminaries that might more 
suitably have been relegated to an appendix. 
The what-goes-with-what mode of exposition 
not only neglects multivariate techniques but it 
also confuses independent with dependent 
variables and sometimes generates quite 
improbable inferences, such as the notion that 
younger Spaniards are more likely to consider 
themselves of the working class than are older 
Spaniards. 

While these mistakes reflect limited method- 
ological refinement, the root of the problem is 
theoretical rather than technical. As an exam- 
ple, the claim that the 1982 election, in which 
the incumbent center-right party collapsed and 
the socialists were swept to power, constituted 
a realignment assumes not only that partisan- 
ship has been adequately measured but also 
that the Spanish party system was aligned, 
rather than inchoate, to begin with. The first 
assumption is false. The second, in a new party 
system, is tenuous. 

On balance, Spain after Franco has many of 
the virtues and some of the defects of a 
pioneering work. It is an indispensable guide 
to the elite negotiations that set the Spanish 
parties o:f and competing under conditions of 
great uncertainty. In this regard, the study is as 
close to definitive as we are likely to get. It is a 
flawed analysis of public opinion. Its contribu- 


tion ‘to democratic theory and comparative 


politics is tangential. Like its subject, it is a 
transitior.al book. 

PETER MCDONOUGH 
University of Michigan , 


Politics in Britain and the United States: 
Comparative Perspectives. Edited by 
Richard Hodder-Williams and James Ceaser 
(Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 
1986. xvi, 232p. $35.00). 


A group of scholars from Britain and the 
United States gathered at Duke University in 
1984 to commemorate the founding_of:the 


doomed colony on Roanoke Island’409- years. 
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previously by discussing developments in 
British and U.S. politics. The present volume 
‘contains the revised papers presented at the 
conference. 

The participants in the conference were by 
and large well-known political scientists dis- 
tinguished for their contributions to the study 
of either British or U.S. politics; only one of 
the participants has in extensive 
original research on both countries. As one 
might expect from the participants in the con- 
ference, the essays are informed, interesting, 
and sometimes thought-provoking. Most suf- 
fer from the fact that their authors have much 
stronger credentials to write on one country 
(not necessarily the country of which they are 
a citizen) than on the other. The essays some- 
times read, therefore, as though their authors 
had tried diligently to come to terms with 
secondary literature with which they were not 
previously familiar and that they would not 
have confronted had it not been for an invita- 
tion to.this conference. One contributor more 
or less acknowledges this point by describing 
his essay as an elaborate reply to a final exam- 
ination question that he might have been set. 
Heclo’s essay stands out in terms of its quality, 
in large part, I suspect, precisely because he is 
the participant with the best claims to have 
conducted original research on both countries. 

The scholars who assembled at Duke are at 
their strongest when they discuss the tradi- 
tional core subjects of British and U.S. politics 
courses. The chapters on the legislature and 
executive, bureaucracy, judiciary, and party 
systems either summarize adequately existing 
writing on those subjects or provide—usually 
‘within the author’s area of expertise—some 
illuminating insights. The least satisfactory 
section of the book attempts to explain the rise 
of laissez-faire economic thought in both coun- 
tries without coming to terms satisfactorily 
with the enormous body of literature: which 
exists on the political economy of the two 
countries, 

Two more general reservations may be 
made about the volume. First, potential pur- 
chasers should be aware that two chapters— 
King’s on scandals in Britain and the United 
States and Donoughue’s on economic decision 
making during the last Labour government 
(apparently there was some) have been pub- 
lished elsewhere. Somewhat scandalously, 
Donoughue’s piece appears in another collec- 


tion from the same publishing house. Second, 
the participants in the conference, though 
rightly proud of continuing the long tradition 
of comparing British and U.S. politics, were 
almost willfully blind to the interesting com- 
parisons that can be made between the United 
States and European political systems other 
than Britain. Heclo mentions only to dismiss 
from further consideration the fact the con- 
tinental European bureaucracies often have 
features contrasting even more vividly with 
U.S. bureaucracy than those of Britain. King 
ends his essay on the study of scandals with a 
call for more research on the topic (though I 
suspect more may have been done already 


than he acknowledges), particularly on France. 


One of the many books by Philip Williams, to 
whose memory this book is dedicated, was 
partly on that topic. However, King’s observa- 
tion is surely sound in its implication that U.S. 
politics might fruitfully be compared not just 
with British but with other European political 
practices, too. This, too, is, on reflection, a 
point that Williams himself made many years 
ago. 
GRAHAM WILSON 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Labour and the British State. By Barry Jones 
and Michael Keating (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1985. vi, 214p. $29.95), 


The basic argument of this book is that the 
Labour party has consistently failed to 
challenge the form and institutions of the 
British state and, instead, has adapted itself to 
them. The existing state is not a suitable instru- 
ment for the implementation of Labour's goals. 
Consequently, the party's intentions have been 
continually frustrated by its failure to confront 
the limitations of the existing state. To demon- 
strate this thesis Jones and Keating examine 
four areas: management of the economy; the 
handling of territorial issues; the machinery of 
government itself; and the issue of British 


` sovereignty. In each area a case is made for the 


ambivalence and incoherence of Labour's per- 
spective -on the state. Lacking a critical per- 
spective of its own, the party became attached 
to what was already there and, in recent times, 
has become identified as the party of the 
British state. Jones and Keating characterize 
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the nature of this state as remote, alien, cen- 
tralist, undemocratic, and bureaucratic. Writ- 
ing from a fashionably decentralist perspec- 
tive, they view all of these features as undesir- 
able and contrary to the basic purposes of the 
Labour party. 

How did this situation come about? Labour's 
ambivalence and lack of clarity about the state 
was the result of three factors: the continuity 
of British political institutions and the absence 
of a revolutionary democratization of them; 
the influence of the atheoretical British radical 
tradition, of which Labour is very much a 
part; and the inconsistent objectives of dif- 
ferent components of the Labour coalition. 
‘Ultimately these factors produced an intel- 
lectual failure to develop “a more sophisticated 
understanding of the nature of the state and 
the political system” (p. 72). 

The authors’ definition of the state (p. 2) 
conjoins the notion of a political community 
existing on a specific territory with that of a 
complex of institutions operating within a 
given society. The territorial dimension (which 
provided their point of entry into research on 
the Labour party) has priority in their analysis. 
Generally, the sections dealing with territorial 
and national issues are the strongest in the 
book. Labour's centralism and incomprehen- 
sion of the national question (most notably in 
Ireland) has made it difficult for the party to 
handle these issues. 

What is much more problematic is whether 
Labour's acceptance of existing state (in its 
societal rather than its territorial dimension) 
has posed major difficulties for the party in its 
dealing with economic and other issues. Given 
the modest and limited nature of the changes 
they wished to introduce in British society, 
were Labour's leaders wrong to suppose that 
the existing state would serve their purposes? 
There is no particular reason to think so. Had 
Labour's project been more radical, its failure 
to develop a critical theory of the state would 
have been a greater liability, and Jones and 
Keating’s argument on this score more con- 
vincing. In fact, their book is generally less 
convincing on the nature of the Labour party 
than the Marxian analyses they reject (pp. 
67-71). Certainly the consistency of Labour's 
practice, which Jones and Keating recognize, 
can be better understood as a logical product 
of social democratic ideology dominant within 
the party, rather than as a product of its failure 
to comprehend the nature of the state. 
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Overall, however, Labour and the British 
State is a useful addition to the literature and 
deserves to provoke considerable discussion. 


STEPHEN MCBRIDE - 
Lakehead University 


Marxism and the French Left: Studies in 

- Labour and Politics in France, 1830-1981. 

By. Tony Judt (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1986. ix, 338p. $29.95). 


It is hard to dislike a book that makes such 
deliciously nasty remarks about French Marx- 
ist intellectuals and their cross-Channel and 
transatlantic admirers. How account for the 
bloated reputations abroad of a succession of 
French intellectuals from Jean-Paul Sartre to 
Louis Althusser (and many lesser lights 
between) engaged in Marxist discourse? What 
was political in Paris, Tony Judt points out ina 
thoroughly enjoyable chapter, “French Marx- 
ism in 1945-1975,” became theoretical in Lon- 
don and “merely academic in its final resting 
place further afield” —for example, in the New 
Left Review and the Yale English department. 
“Unable to grasp the rather particular circum- 
stances of intellectual production in France, 
scholars and acolytes abroad could only 
attribute the intensity of feeling aroused by the 
works of Parisian maftres a penser to an 
originality and power of pure thought, to the 
identifying of which they have since devoted 
thousands of pages” (p. 169). 

Tony Judt, fellow and tutor in politics at St. 
Anne's College, Oxford, puts that intellectual 
production in proper perspective. The writings 
of French Marxist intellectuals that appear 
from abroad as disembodied verities, he argues 
persuasively, can be understood only as part 
of an ongoing debate within the French Com- 
munist party about its role in the polity. For 
Parisian intellectuals, history made it impos- 
sible to be against the party; yet they were also 
repelled by much within the party. They had 
to work out their own position of support 
from the outside—and some, from the inside. 
What foreigners thought of as self-absorbed 
and timeless existentialism, comments Judt, 
“was to its founders and their colleagues an 
endless search for the philosopher's stone of a 
phenomenological marxism that could also 
act” (p. 187). 
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Sartre transcended the difficulties of the 
moment—the unappealing features of the real 
French Communist ‘Party (PCF)—by placing 
faith in the cunning of history and structures. 
His point was grasped and further developed 
by Louis Althusser—who remained at all times 
a party member. Considering the shallowness 
and duplicity of party leaders Maurice Thorez, 
Jacques Duclos, and the egregious Georges 
Marchais, it made sense to abstract the role of 
human agents from a history determined by 
the interplay of impersonal structures and 
practices. Judt’s critique of Sartre and 
Althusser is highly recommended for anyone 
who still entertains the idea that they were 
independent spirits. 

The chapter on French Marxism is one of 
four long essays, plus an introduction, on 
disparate topics: the French labour movement 
in the nineteenth century; the French Socialist 
party from 1920 to 1936; and the elections of 
1981. Each essay is self-contained and thought- 
ful, but it requires an effort by the reader to 
discern any unifying theme. Judt argues that 
Marxism is now history in France, and that 
French communism is on the way out as a 
powerful and autonomous force. He believes 
that the 1981 election was a decisive turning 
point in the evolution of the party system, 
marking an irrevocable break with revolution- 
.ary posturing and illusions by the Socialists. 

How could the venerable rivalry between 
reformists and ‘revolutionaries be so easily 
transcended? Judt contends that the historical 
divisions within the French Left have been 
exaggerated. Thus, the entire French working 
class was receptive to Marxist notions even 
before Marx appeared on the scene, and was 
oriented towards revolutionary activity by the 
repressive policies of Louis Bonaparte. For 
Judt, Proudhon’s anarchism was always a 
minor trend, overshadowed by faith in the 
state as an instrument of working class aspira- 
tions, and “wrongfooted” to boot. Com- 
munists and Socialists after 1920, he believes, 
shared a revolutionary orientation. The Left is 
now expressing its underlying unity through 
one party, rather than through two parties as 
in the past. ; 

In my view Judt greatly underestimates the 
internal rift of the French Left, downplaying 
Proudhon and the significance of the competi- 
tion between Jaurès and Guesde and now 
between Socialists and Communists. He is thus 
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led to strange or misleading judgments. Michel 
Rocard, he states, “is isolated today in his 
political family” because he is outside the 
political culture of the mainstream Left. Con- 
sidering that Rocard is a leading Socialist can- 
didate for the presidency, this is a curious view 
of “isolation.” Judt makes no mention of the 
official conversion of both Socialist and Com- 
munist parties to autogestion in the decade of 
the 1970s (an indication of the force of Proud- 
honian tradition). He characterizes the student 
leadership in the May 1968 revolt as consisting 
of Trotskyists and “non-ideological radicals”; 
to say that the anarchists and surrealists who 
made up one wing of the student movement 
had no ideology is simply wrong. Judt is also in 
error in describing the Common Program of 
1972 as a platform for social democracy; that 
was certainly not the intention of the PCF. 
And he overlooks altogether the significance of 
the intense debate within the PCF over Stalin- 
ism and its causes and its determination to 
create a “democratic socialism,” as contrasted 
with the “authoritarian socialism” that it now 
considers to exist in the Soviet Union. That the 
PCF has not been able to extricate itself from 
its contradictions is true, but its efforts to do so 
are worth recounting and explaining. 

In 1981 the Left took power, and made the 
inevitable discovery that a belief in utopia does 
not resolve pressing political problems. Social- 
ist intellectuals have become more aware of the 
needs of a complex society as they strive to 
advance the interests of workers and the dis- 
advantaged. The Socialist party is now a credi- 
ble party of government. Tony Judt’s book, 
for all its flaws, helps us understand that 
momentous development. 


BERNARD E. BROWN 
City University of New York 


Corporatism and Change: Austria, Switzer- 
land, and the Politics of Industry. By Peter 
J. Katzenstein (Ithaca, NY: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1984. 331p. $35.00). 


The concept of corporatism—or “neocor- 
poratism” or “democratic corporatism”— 
arouses surprisingly strong emotions among 
political scientists. Writers influenced by 
Marxism tend to view corporatism as a late _ 
capitalist mechanism intended'to sublimate or 
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T uate Tor dudin of demo 
cratic theory;. corporatism implies a secretive 
decision-making process carried out among 
economic and ‘bureaucratic elites.and largely 


excluding popular participation and sometimes. 


even the participation of elected officials. Even 
among those -scholars who have themselves 


definitions of the term has. often led to sharp 
disagreements. . i 

Peter Katzenstein has invited the ‘ire of all 
these audierices in his important comparative 
study of the political economies of Switzerland 


and Austria, and has compounded the risk by: 
voicing nearly unabashed approval of the 


workings of what he terms’: “liberal -cor- 


poratism”: iri Switzerland and “social cor- 


” in Austria. He argues that, in both 
of these small Alpine states, corporatism ‘suc- 
ceeds in goed political PE 
through a process: emphasizing: co 
building and inclusion of the politically weak, 
The result. is` both economic success—even 
under the difficult economic conditions of.the 


1970s (the period covered by his study)—and 


an enviable level of political stability. 


Katzenstein makes a persuasive case. He first 


presents the reader with concise but compel- 
ling overviews of the political economy of each 
country. He then compares the two directly 
and seeks to show that, in spite of their dif- 


ferences—the preeminent position of inter- 


nationally oriented -businesses and the par- 


ticularly. powerful role of the major private . 
- _ banks in Switzerland,.the more activist role of 


parties'and the state and the strong influence of 
the trade union movemient in Austria—the two 


versions ‘of. corporatism bring ‘about surpris- . 


ingly similar results. ‘These he attributes in-part 
to their‘ common vulnerability -to presgures 
from the-interriational economy... - 
Katzenstein un to: support. these 
arguments with four.case studies of industrial 


policy, examining the efforts of the two - 


systems to assist and to manage the adaptation 
of industries especially severely affected by the 
rapidly changing economic conditions of .the 
1970s—textiles. in both countries, . steel in 
Austria, watches: in Switzerland.‘ Because the 


E case studies focus on only one particular type 


_ of economic policy problem; they do not illus- 
‘trate as broad a range of the-different patterns 


of varporatist policy Makina th the tio: roui: 


- that have become 


tries as one might wish. But they are carefully 

executed and illuminate much that is distinc- 

tive about the two systems in facing problems 
familiar 


to virtually all 
Western states. - 7 
` The critics, one suspects, will not be entirely 


‘mollified: ‘Some will-deny that Switzerland is 


corporatist at all (because of the weakness of 
Swiss labor and the lesser degree of institution- 
alization of corporatst structures—there is no 


- _ Swiss equivalent, for example, of the Austrian 


Joint ‘Commission ‘for Wages and: Prices). 
Others will argue that Katzenstein gives too lit- 


_tle attention to underlying class conflict (as 
` expressed, for example, in the growing ideo- 


logical: divide between the right wing of the 


‘Swiss Freisinnige (liberal) party and the left of 


the Social Democrats). To my mind, the most 
notable omission of the book is its failure to 
address except in passing the argument that the 
Swiss and Austrian systems, in their concern 
for accommodating major social forces and 
concilidting conflict before it becomes overt, 


- frustrate- democratic participation -and mar- 
` ginalize political actors who fall outside the 


existing elite cartels. One might go só far as to 
argue that political conflict in Switzerland and 
‘Austria has been displaced from critical 


’ economic issues to less crucial, more emotional 


and symbolic arenas—youth rebellion and the 
Jura and foreign worker questions in Switzer- 
land, atomic energy and Jeadership personality 


` conflicts in Austria. 


Nevertheless, Katzenstein had’ produced ' a 
finely wrought and challenging book. The .~ 
argument sop we na Saeed ag a 
sented, and the body of evidence he has mar- 
shalled.on its behalf is impressive. Not only the 
relatively “small number.of students of Swiss 


` and“ Austrian’ politics will find this book 


invaluable, but also the much larger number 
concerned with the interplay between the 
international economy and domestic political 
institutions and policy -processes. Implicitly, 
Katzenstein commends the’. neocorporatist 
policy-making approach’ to` larger polities, 
none of which can claim any independence 
from the’ tides of the international economy 
and many of which have coped-with them far 
ie ‘successfully than have Switzerland and 
ustria. ; 


: THOMAS A. BAYLIS 
University or Taas; ‘San. Antonio K 
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Comparative Government and Politics: Essays 
in Honour of S: E. Finer. Edited by. Dennis 
Kavanagh and Gillian Peele (Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press, 1984. viii, 242p. $32.50). 

New Directions in Comparative Politics. 
Edited by Howard J. Wiarda (Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press, 1985. xiv, 239p. $35.00, 
cloth; $16.95, paper). 


- The comparative politics field is undergoing 
a difficult period of reflection; scholars are 
wondering what the configuration of the disci- 
pline really is, and they are debating about 
what direction holds the most promise for the 
future. Both of these volumes mirror the soul 


The Kavanagh and Peele volume is a collec- 
tion of essays in honor of S. E. Finer, in which 
each contributor was encouraged to select a 
topic related to Finer’s work.: All of the writ- 
ings deal. with more than one polity (though 
some more extensively than others), and they 
focus primarily on substantive findings, with 
methodological issues receiving incidental 
treatment. The Wiarda book is an outgrowth 
of ongoing seminar sessions at Harvard, in 
which the participants took stock of the field 
and wrestled with questions of comparative 
methodology. 

The work in tribute to Finer reveals the 
broad sweep of his intellectual interests. While 
a good portion of the analysis is centered on 
political institutions, the contributors also deal 
with political culture, national and local elites 
and their popular linkages, political participa- 
tion, and electoral opinion. 

The topics addressed by the authors.are of 
current interest to political scientists. The 
strength of British government, according to 
Hugh Berrington, is really a source of weak- 
ness because it cannot claim that it lacks power 
to give interest groups what they demand; the 
governing party is reluctant to use sanctions 
against them out.of fear of retaliation at the 
polls or through strikes. Vernon Bogdanor 
describes how the monarch is protected in the 
government formation process in five Euro- 
pean countries. Jean Blondel treats the prob- 
lem of “dual leadership,” comparing the roles 
of the monarch or president and the prime 
minister, and the party secretary and the prime 
minister, and their impact upon regime stabil- 
ity. Raising some interesting research ques- 
tions, Jack Hayward analyzes the socio- 
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economic levérage exerted by pressure groups 
and the “social partners” strategy employed in 
France. Alan Angell traces the development 
and recent.trends of military regimes in Latin 
America, detecting little uniformity (or effec- 
tiveness) in their economic policies. Donald 
MacRae outlines the evolution of elite studies, 
including their application to Marxist thought 


_ and communist thought and practice. In their 


chapter on popular participation, Geraint 
Parry and George Moyser wrestle with the 
definitional problem, and then draw attention 
to the importance of examining participation 
in community subcultures whose influence is 
lost in national samples. Research designs of 
case studies, they argue, are a prelude to 
theory development. In a comparison of con- 
stitutions, especially British and U.S., Gillian 
Peele indicates how legal norms reflect political 
culture and what factors are involved in the 
resolution of constitutional issues. In the con- 
cluding chapter, David Robertson attacks the 
Finer thesis that parliamentary representatives, 
initially harboring views divergent from those 
in the electorate, adopt policies that make con- 
cessions to party extremists, thus getting far- 
ther out of step with the more moderate 
opinions of the electorate. He contends that 
the measurement instruments are defective, 
and, drawing upon data from Britain, the 
United States, and New Zealand, he concludes 
that the voting population does not have a 
moderate position that is deserted by the 
parties. 
The purpose of the Wiarda volume is to sub- 
ject the comparative field to rigorous self- 
examination, with major emphasis on method- 


- ological approaches. Older ways of attacking 


problems, especially the work of the Social 
Science Research Councils Committee on 
Comparative Politics, are examined through a 
critical lens, and newer perspectives that are 
attracting support are brought into summary 
view, in terms both of their strengths and their 
weaknesses. 

A listing of the essay topics will provide a 
glance at the divergent signposts that are being 
erected in the field: the struggle between the 
state and other social organizations (or even 
the market) over social contro! and the mobili- 
zation of mass support (Joel Migdal); cor- 
poratism (Douglas Chalmers); the “input” 


‘analysis characteristic of typologies of demo- 


cratic systems from a liberal perspective and 
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contrasting typologies based on political 
economy (Peter Lange and Hudson Meadwell); 
the dependency approach (Tony Smith); the 
rejection of Western models of development 
by Third World scholars, who are experiment- 
ing with alternative views of the process 
(Howard Wiarda); neo-Marxist emphases on 
class analysis (Ronald Chilcote); and com- 
parative public policy (Lawrence Graham). 
Nearly all of these essays are excellent 
descriptions of conceptual design and research 
' trends, While indicating the potential utility of 
the various approaches, thetauthors do not 
make excessive . They are careful to 
point out deficiencies, and in some cases they 
present recent evidence that tends to weaken 
the paradigm they favor. Among the salient 
messages conveyed to the reader are the 
following: the state is a major factor in the 
political equation, becoming revived as an 
object of investigation; economic variables 
must be taken into account; indigenous institu- 
tions, which are more durable than earlier 
research designs assumed, sometimes play a 
useful role in the modernization process; and 


newly developed nations are not destined to . 


follow the paths taken by the more advanced 
countries. 


Striking criticism of past research efforts in ` 


the comparative vineyard, both explicitly and 
implicitly expressed in the two volumes, 
tempts one to wonder whether much has been 
accomplished during the last three decades. 
But Sidney Verba’s chapter in the Wiarda book 
is a modulating influence. He puts the intel- 
lectual developments into a balanced perspec- 
tive, his appraisal of the past includes a list of 
noteworthy accomplishments, and he attempts 
to bridge the old and the new, setting forth the 
needs and problems of the future. 

The two books clearly illustrate how frag- 
mented the comparative discipline has 
become. A host of flowers bloom, and diver- 
gent approaches contend. Intellectual ebulli- 
tion, of course, can be a wholesome develop- 
ment, but it nevertheless signals the appear- 
ance of a critical point in the evolution of the 
field. (Other segments of political science 
similarly seem to be on a plateau, and self- 
criticism, with contending paradigms fighting 
for acceptance, will be helpful to these seg- 
ments, too.) 

Hans Daalder, in the Kavanagh .and Peele 
book, displays an awareness of the crisis when 
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he criticizes European scholars for not design- 
ing their studies within a comparative frame, 
and U.S. scholars for not being sensitive 
enough to contextual realities. Both criticisms 
need to be heeded; parochial studies by them- 
selves contribute little to generalization, and 
failure to take situation and context into 
account results in faulty generalization. At a 
moment, the tendency in comparative 
—reflected to some extent in both volumes—is 
to move away from the broader statements 
about the political world to more modest 
studies of phenomena in a given country or 
culture sphere. 

This shift in research emphasis is Bdk 
standable and can be worthwhile, but Verba’s 
call for an amalgam of case studies and 
broader comparisons should be kept in mind. 
It is easy for scholars to become so pre- 
occupied with parochial investigations that 
they lose sight of the broader challenge. Com- 
parison, it is well to remember, is more a 
method than a field. All political scientists 
should be comparativists, for they are pre- 
sumably interested in commonalities—state- 
ments about political phenomena that are 
applicable beyond the particularistic: across 
nations, culture spheres, and types of systems. 
The route to this objective, of course, is dif- 
ficult to travel. But if scholars of politics fail to 
push ahead to wider generalizations, they run 
the risk of stumbling into a maze of “compara- 
tive uniqueness.” 

As many comparative scholars have pointed 
out, what is needed is a set of clearly de- 
lineated research problems that can be tackled 
from a variety of perspectives. The research 
designs must include concepts whose defini- 
tions have been thoroughly hammered out so 
that investigators will be studying the same 
thing, whatever their approach. In an earlier 
day, the concept development ran into dif- 
ficulty, partly because it was defined in so 
many ways that researchers were studying dif- 
ferent phenomena and the results could not be 
made cumulative. It will be a step forward if 
scholars working in particular countries were 
to address the same questions and, .where 
possible, standardize their categorizations so 
that the findings will be additive and capable 
of being woven into broader generalizations. 

A reading of these two books suggests that 
progress can be made in this direction; embed- 
ded in the essays are salient research problems 
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that, with refinement, can be cast into com- 
parative designs, and several of the approaches 
tend to converge in significant ways. Both 
‘volumes deserve the attention of comparativ- 
ists who detect and are concerned about the 
crisis in their field. 
JOHN E. TURNER 
University of Minnesota 


East Germany and Detente: Building Author- 
ity after the Wall. A. James McAdams 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1985. xi, 233p. $34.50). 


This is a model monograph: well written, 
clearly organized, informative about impor- 
tant events, and analytical of political proc- 
eases. Although narrowly focused, its findings 
are applicable to general concerns. One also 
has the pleasure of being stimulated by dis- 
agreement with some of its assertions. 

McAdams deals with a small, relatively 
weak, and often derided state, the German 

* Democratic Republic (GDR). Beginning with 
what is widely regarded as the nadir of the 
GDR regime's effectiveness, the building of the 
Berlin Wall, he shows how the successive GDR 
leaderships of Walter Ulbricht and Erich 
Honecker strove to buttress the regime’s power 
with authority. They had to do this while cop- 
ing with problems of economic and social 
development (similar to those of the other East 
European communist: states). But above all, 
GDR leaders have faced a difficult, changing, 
and nearly overwhelming external environ- 
ment. More particularly, the GDR has had to 
make its way between the often divergent 
interests of the more powerful Soviet Union 
and Federal Republic of Germany (FRG). 

Over the perspective of the quarter century 
since the Wall, the current status of the GDR 
on the European and world stages, as well as 
among its own population, represents a con- 
siderable success story. McAdams not only 
tells this story well, he explores the sources of 
this success and proposes reasons for it. 

Between a useful introduction and a rather 
cursory conclusion, McAdams develops a 
chronological and analytical account, begin- 
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ning with the crisis of the Wall. There follow 
chapters on the GDR’s post-Wall achieve- 
ments, the erosion of that synthesis in the face 
of international change in 1967-71, the re- 
sponse of the new Honecker leadership to 
detente in 1972-78, and the GDR’s manage- 
ment of stresses induced by the decline of 
detente. 

Each chapter has some insightful observa- 
tions on the interaction between the leader- 
ship’s initiatives and the constraints on its 
actions. For example, McAdams places the 
Wall in the context of other, preferred solu- 
tions (West Berlin as a “demilitarized free 
city”), shows the role of economic reforms as 
an authority-building symbol (a point made 

ier by Thomas Baylis), demonstrates how 
the GDR’s “shell of non-relations” with Bonn 
collapsed after 1967 and what that meant to 
Soviet-GDR relations, depicts (and almost 
does justice to the personal drama of) Ulbricht’s 
downfall in 1971, and shows, finally, how the 
current regime uses detente with Bonn to play 
an international role highly congruent with 
domestic authority building. 

McAdams differentiates between tracing 
GDR policy back to a “legitimacy deficit,” and 
his preferred formulation of “building author- 
ity” (see pp. 3-5). Since he does not define 
“authority,” and- authority building is forever 
threatened by West German flexibility, this is 
an uncertain distinction. McAdams makes 
abundantly clear how “penetrated” the GDR is 
by almost every move by Bonn or Moscow. 
Rarely has the Middle European “correlation 
of forces” been such as to allow East Berlin. 
substantial leeway. The postponement, in 


‘September 1984, of Honecker’s projected visit 
.to the FRG demonstrated this very well. 


Given parallels between Ulbricht's policies in 
1968-71 and Honecker’s in 1983-85, McAdams 
might have probed more deeply into 
Honecker's relationship to the USSR. He is 
surely correct in asserting (p. 151) that the key 
to Honecker’s policy is the recognition that 
“socialist inequality need not mean total 
ean or, perhaps more importantly, 
weakness.’ 

Most of this account focuses on the inter- 
national setting in which the GDR leaders pur- 
sued their goals: I would agree that this was 
more important than domestic forces, but it 
would have strengthened this book if the 
author had made this point explicit and sub- 
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stanHated it. But this is one of the minor flaws 
in a very worthwhile scholarly work. 


HENRY KRISCH 
University of Connecticut, Storrs 


Bureaucrats and Ministers in Contemporary 
Japanese Government. By Yung H. Park. 
(Berkeley: University of California Institute 
of East Asian Studies, 1986. xii, 192p. 
$15.00). 


Who really rules? The politiclans? The 
bureaucrats? In Japan, the answer was easy for 
the first decade or so after World War H: the 
bureaucrats. They had exercised political 
authority before World War II. Needing them 
to bring about their reforms, the U.S. Occupa- 
tion officials had never challenged that author- 
ity. In 1955, the Liberal Democratic party 
(LDP) became the majority party and formed 
_ the government. It still is the majority party. It 
still forms the government. Not even the 
opposition parties suggest that it will not be 
the core of future governments. In the 30 years 
it has been in power, the making of policy— 
government policy—has left the ministries and 
come to reside in one of the LDP organs, the 
Policy Affairs Research Council (PARC), com- 
posed of a gaggle of divisions, special commit- 
tees, and investigative commissions. Current- 
ly, the gaggle numbers 121 committees and 144 
subcommittees. Yes, it’s a mess. 

Scholarly writing on Japanese politics has 
trailed but generally reflected this change. 
Tokyo University professor Tsuji Kiyoaki 
wrote the first major postwar study of the 
Japanese bureaucracy. He argued that not only 
the bureaucracy but the junior bureaucracy 
exercised real political power. His book, first 
published in 1969 and now in its ninth print- 
ing, is still influential. Kyoto University pro- 
fessor Muramatsu Michio has challenged him 
in-‘another powerful book on the bureaucracy, 
published in 1981. His thesis was that the 
~ bureaucracy could not deliver social stability 
and economic prosperity; these required the 
legislators and the partes, with the “interest 
groups moving in the background.” 

University of California at Humboldt pro- 
fessor Yung H. Park, the author of the mono- 
graph under review, accepts the upgrading of 
the politicians. Concerned with how the party 
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exercises its authority over the bureaucrats, 
Professor Park focuses on the role of the 
cabinet minister. In his introduction, he 
claims, “The cabinet minister [is] one of the 
most underrated institutions of the contem- 
porary Japanese political system.” And he con- 
cludes, “Any study of agency policy-making 
. .. that leaves out the role and place held by 
the agency minister or ministers will be unable 
to unravel the full complexities of policy- 
making” (p. 9). 

Why has the cabinet minister been so under- 
rated? The LDP is composed of factions. In 
making a cabinet, each prime minister talks of 
putting the right man in the right post, but 
each prime minister must first allocate the seats 
among the factions and appoint to the seats 
men recommended by the faction leaders. The 
life of a cabinet officer is short. In the 30 years 
of the LDP’s existence, its 12 prime ministers 
have significantly changed their cabinets 37 
times; the cabinet officer often has no time to 
do his thing. The making of law and policy 
grows increasingly complex. Each minister 
confronts highly skilled bureaucrats, who have 
clear, sometimes unshakable ideas about what 
is their ministry's mission and what they 
should be doing to fulfill that mission. Further- 
more, upper bureaucrats shield lower bureau- . 
crats, who, traditionally, have framed policy. 
The demands of legislature, the party, and the 
constituency leave a minister neither time nor 
energy to perform as minister effectively. 
These circumstances suggest that a Japanese 
minister is weak. Bureaucrats have primacy. 
This view was broadly accepted when Pro- 
fessor Park started to write his book. 

Professor Park argues that the semiperma- 
nency of the LDP has changed these circum- 
stances. Bureaucrats cannot remain indifferent 
to politics and hope to advance in their 
careers. The higher ranking the bureaucrat, the 
more partisan he becomes in his outlook. In 
recent years, many lower-ranking bureaucrats 
have left their ministries to pursue elective 
office. Their frequent success has politicized 
their former colleagues. Before becoming a 
minister, an LDP politician will have served 
with distinction for at least 12 years in posts in 
the party, the government, and.the Diet 
(national assembly). Though perhaps new to 
the problem of the ministry, the minister is a 
good politician. 

Chances are, though, that a minister will 
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have served on one of the PARC committees 
covering a ministry before becoming that 
ministry's minister. Even if he has not, he will 
have recourse to men in the party who are 
expert on that ministry's business. In fact, 
representing the party to the ministry and the 
ministry to the party will be one of the 
‘minister's principal tasks. Dealing with the 
special interest groups is another leg of 
ministerial responsibility and a source of 
ministerial strength. They will keep the 
minister informed; they will make demands. 
Tempering those demands will stand the 
minister in good stead among the offitials. 
Satisfying those demands will stand the 
minister in good stead within the party. A 
clever minister will find a way both to temper 
and to satisfy. Nor will bureaucrats try to take 
advantage of a minister’s short ténure in office 
because they know he will not go away when 
he steps down. He will take up occupancy in 
the PARC committee and they will have to 
deal with him there. 

What have these developments meant to the 
organizational culture? They “have had a 
dampening effect on the career officials’ sense 
of policy-making efficacy, making them 
' noticeably deferential. . .” (pp. 179-80). In 
Professor Park's view, the-politicians, not the 
bureaucrats, are on top. 

That the bureaucrats and the politicians are 
contending elites in the making of policy is not 
a thesis unique to Japan. That this thesis repre- 
sents the best way to analyze Japan has been 
questioned by Tokyo University professor 
Sato Selzaburo and LDP researcher Matsuzaki 
Tetsuhisa, now aide to the party president. In 
a recently published book, Jimento seiken (The 
Ruling Liberal Democratic Party) (Tokyo; 
Choukoronsha, 1986), a stunning display of 
political insight, they warn, “the ministries 
become weak to the extent that the Liberal 
Democratic Party becomes strong—that 
doesn’t necessarily follow. We think it’s.a mis- 
take to regard their relations as a zero-sum 
game” (pp. 78-79). Policy must be typed. The 
ministries will be stronger in reaching technical 
decisions. The party will be stronger in reach- 
ing political decisions. A major change 
between now and when the LDP was con- 
ceived is the dependence of the bureaucrats 
and the LDP politicians on éach other. 

Professor Park has worked long and hard on 
this monograph. In his preface, he says that 
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between 1978 and 1982 he conducted over 200 
interviews with persons “involved in and well 
informed about” Japanese politics. It took him 


` four more years to digest what he heard but 


the resulting manuscript is a powerful state- 
ment, sophisticated and measured in its judg- 
ments not only about the ministers and 
bureaucrats but about Japanese decision mak- 
ing. Students of comparative politics will want 
to read the book because Professor Park has 
written it so that international comparisons 
can be made. Students of Japanese politics 
must read his monograph. Professor Park has 
erected the mile post from which future 
research will be measured. - 


NATHANIEL B. THAYER 
Johns Hopkins University 


La complessita della politics. By Gianfranco 
Pasquino: (Rome and Bari: Giuseppe 
"Laterza & Figli, 1985. xii, 228p. 25,000 Lire, 
paper). 


This volume consists of seven essays, all pre- 
viously published by Pasquino between 1983 
and 1985 as journal articles, chapters in 
volumes, or independent monographs. The 
topics range widely, but the individual pieces 


-constantly come back to the same themes. 


These themes are rather more broad than the 
title of the book actually suggests; at the very 
least, they carry the notion of “political com- 
plexity” to some of its logical conclusions. The 
major issues that, in one guise or another, are 
put before readers are the crisis of the welfare 
state (broadly defined), the adequacy of 
modern political institutions for coping with 
the problems of the late twentieth century, 
and, perhaps above all, the ability of the mass 
parties of the left to continue to perform a pro- 
gressive, reformist function. 

Pasquino’s approach is comparative, and 
several essays could serve as models of how a 
review of literature ought to be carried out. 
The discussion is almost always very sharply 
focused on a single problem as the author 
explores how well various theoretical ap- 
proaches (ranging from systems theory 
through neocorporatism and some of the most 
common applications of political economy) 
clarify the themes that have been at the center 
of recent debates in Italy and elsewhere. 
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But while Pasquino covers a number of com- 
parative cases, it is clear that his ultimate con- 
cern is with the reformability and adaptability 
of Italian political institutions and parties. He 
certainly does not understate the problems that 
have raisen since the late 1960s. Indeed, his 
syntheses of the difficulties facing modern 
democratic systems (chap. 6) and reform par- 
ties (chap, 3) are some of the most lucid I have 
read anywhere. But the author very strongly 
feels, in contrast to many of the analysts he so 
ably summarizes, that both politics and parties 
not only still matter but represent the only 
hope for successful resolutions of present dif- 
ficulties within a genuinely democratic frame- 
work. At the same time, he acknowledges that 
the changes. required of existing institutions 
will have to be extensive if there is to be any 
hope at all of successful reform. Unpersuaded 
by the conservative bias in many contem- 
porary approaches, he nevertheless under- 
scores the important insights of these ap- 
proaches. Readers familiar with his numerous 
contributions to Italian political science will in 
fact find that these essays, taken together, not 
only have their own internal unity, but also 
illuminate why in recent years this astonish- 
ingly prolific author has felt it important to 
address a great number of issues in several 
important volumes and countless articles (on 
Italy's three major parties; on terrorism; on the 
media and politics; on voting behavior; on 
institutional reform; on social complexity and 
new social movements; and on Italy as a 
political system). 

The book itself consists of three sections. 
The first two chapters primarily explore dif- 
ferent approaches to crisis and systemic com- 
plexity within the literature of political science, 
both mainstream and Marxist. Here, Pasquino 
is mainly concerned with showing both con- 
tinuity and evolution in the literature on 
modernization and political complexity. The 
next two chapters focus on the problems of a 
reform party and on mass media and com- 
munications, but the latter chapter keeps com- 
ing back to the impact of new modes of com- 
munication on mass parties. The final section 
contains three chapters that address various 
aspects of political systems and policies as they 
confront the challenges of governability.and 
representativeness in the 1970s and 1980s. 
Chapters 6 and 7 also contain extended exposi- 
tions and critiques of the literature, ranging 


across U.S. and European contributions. Pas- 
quino is most genuinely comparative in this 


‘section, drawing primarily on the U.S., 


Sweden, and Italy as cases of different states 
and societies confronting similar problems. 

The volume suffers from the shortcomings 
of a collection of essays produced for a variety 
of other-sources. Ironically, the strength of the 
review of the literature in some of the 
individual. essays erodes the impact of the 
book as a whole. The very succinct treatment 
of a single author or body of work, or the 
abrupt shift from spelling out a problem to dis- 
cussing how it is viewed in the literature, is far 
more suited to an article than to a longer treat- 
ment. When the reader encounters the same 
author, or ttle, on a variety of occasions in the 
course of the collection, he begins to wish for a 
bit more depth (or for a more integrated treat- 
ment). Such repetition is by no means a crip- 
pling flaw, and it does serve to underscore 
what the author considers most important. Yet 
it does weaken the impact of this particular 
book. Those who want more depth from Pas- 
quino on many of the specific issues raised here 
will have to refer to his abundant other works. 
Still, the ability to sort out and make clear the 
central propositions concerning social com- 
plexity, fragmentation, and “governability” 
found in a variety of seemingly unrelated writ- 
ings and writers is, as already noted, a model 
of synthesis. And Pasquino’s discussion of 
both the past performance and problematic 
future of mass parties is as solid and insightful 
as one is likely to find anywhere, in any 
language. 


STEPHEN HELLMAN 
York University, Toronto 


Public Employment in Western Nations. 
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Edited by Richard Rose (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1985. xi, 265p. 
$39.50). 


This volume is one of several that have 
recently been produced by the Center for the 
Study of Public Policy at the University of 
Strathclyde from its ongoing research into the 
growth of government. Its purpose is to docu- 
ment the extent of public sector employment in 
Britain, France, West Germany, Italy, and the 
United States since 1950. Therefore, the core of 


3 
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the volume consists of 100 tables that trace the 
‘growth, nature, ‘pay, qualifications, and func- 


` tions of public’ employees’ as well as the. 


number of people ‘primarily dependent ` on 
government incomes in each of these natios. 
In large measure, the text is simply a running 
commentary on.these tables. 


In statistical terms, the book is.a prodigious - 


accomplishment. The data have beeri gathered 


carefully so as to be .comparable across . 
nations. Country specialists have canvassed a. 


wide variety of sources for each chapter. The 
material is well presented, and this volume is 


. bound to become an indispensable reference 


work for anyone interested in the development 
of the public sector. In this regard, the Italian 
chapter is especially impressive. Moreover, 
there are some startling pieces of information 
to be found here: in virtually every European 


nation, the primary income of over half the _ 


ion comes from the government, and 
since 1951 rising public“employment has 
` accounted for almost ‘all the net growth in 


employment on that continent. These facts. 
alone are- sufficient testimony: to the impor- 


tance of this volume. 
The analytic contributidn of the: volume, 
` however, rests on the categories into which the 


authors have ‘decided to’ group public. 
‘employees’ and their products. In line w 


what they. term a’* e approa 


‘programm 
- public employment, Richard Rose and his fire 


laborators divide the activities -of ` public 


_employees according to whether they con-: 


tribute to social programs, economic pro- 
grams, or the defining concerns of government 
(primarily tax collection, defense, and-policing 
or judicial functions). Their results are then 
said to be either “collective goods,” “marketed 


goods,” or potentially marketable goods that `. 
are “given away.” Perhaps unintentionally, the- 


effect of this system of categorization is to 
_- impress’ on us the extent to which contem- 
porary: governments have’ moved away from 
` their “defining” functions by virtue of a great 
_ increase in the numbér of potentially market- 
‘able goods that are “given away.” A large 
increase in the number of educators and health 
-care providers over the 
accounts for much of this trend because they 
are defined as public employeés in almost all of 
these nations. - 

The relative inches in health and educa- 


l tional pessneeee) Ie A alka Panis ana theas 


three decades ~ 


Caola hemio beta ac laa buta 


few quibbles might be in order. Should doctors 
. and other health workers paid indirectly 
. through health insurance schemes of the sort 


‘found in France and Germany, for instance, be 
labelled “public employees”? Most of the funds 
that pay them are channelled through the 
state; but I suspect that many European physi- 
clans might be’ surprised to see themselves 
described this way. In this volume the term 


_ public employee includes people who stand in - 
-such a wide variety of relationships to the cèn- 
‘tral state that it loses some of its meaning along 


the way Similarly, there are those who might 
be inclined to consider education to be as much 
a “defining concern” of the modern state as 


dhe, Se eee ee hn (airia , 
„social benefits) 


t see education as a collec- 
tive. good rather- as a potentially market- 
able good now given away. After all, as some 
U.S. communities have demonstrated, even 
many policing functions’ can effectively be 
marketed. In short, there is room to argue with 
some of the broad categories into which this 
volume divides public programs. s 

- Nevertheless, couritry ‘specialists as well as . . 
comparativists will find a wealth of informa- 
tion-in the chapters on Britain (by Richard 
Parry), France (by Edward Page), Germany 
(by Klaus-Dieter Schmidt and Richard Rose), 


_ Italy (by ‘Andrea Cendali Pignatelli), and 


Sweden. and the United States- (by B. -Guy 


‘Peters) as well as stimulation in the thought- 


provoking introduction by Richard Rose. This 


` is an especially powerful salvo’in: the intensify- 


ee ee ey 


governments. 
l PETER A. HALL. 
Harvard University i 


Weapons of the Weak: Everyday Forms of 
Peasant Resistance. By James C. Scott (New 
Haven and London: Yale University Press, 
1985. xv, 389p. $30.00). 


ats Mada Kier aliy i do eee = 


- state of Kedah is the largest rice-producing . 


area in Malaysia. In the mid-1960s, the govern- 


ment built ‘a large irrigation system that per- 
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` -mitted, ‘double cropping. Combined with the 


new. green revolution technologies, this project 


~ more than doubled rice yields within a few. 


years, While most of the farmers: were. small 
Ape Aa Aa a significant minority were 
tenants or landless workers and a few owned 
_ substantial holdings. In this: familiar Asian 
scenario, the latter constituted a local power 
elite because of their wealth, their control of- 
employment, and their links-with government 
and the dominarit Malay political party. > 


_At first the. tenants and landless workers’: 


shared in the green revolution bonanza 


‘because: double cropping expanded the. 


‚demand for labor. But in a few years the larger. 
' landowners introduced. combine ` harvesters 
and new methods of seeding, both of which 
substantially reduced labor requirements with 
devastating. effects on` the: livelihoods ‘of 
. tenants and landless workers. The specific con- 


text of Scott's study is how the marginalized . 


peasants responded to-the imposition of new. 
technologies and the commercialization of the 
rural economy, which threatened both their: 


‘livelihoods and: their status. -as- productive - 


members of the village community. ‘The larger 
‘issue is a replay of the dilemma that has con- 
. founded Marxist social. scientists—Scott 
_ employs the: : main class-based concepts of 
academic” —why the. victims of ex- 
~ ploitation so seldom develop a revolutionary 
class consciousness and why they so seldom 
undertake. revolutionary activity. 
` To. examine these problems from the 
peasants’ perspective, Scott ee the 
- methods of the participant’ observer. Living 
Ap N a Rae eae ie’ Mba 
he faithfully: recorded daily interviews and 
encounters with members of all classes, kinship 
groups, and political factions in this village 
society. The result is a body of authentic data. 
about peasant responses to material oppor- 
tunities, threats, and deprivations, as well as 


the economic and social strategies they . 


_ employed to defend their interests and ration- 
-alize their behavior—stripped of the deductive 
inferences so common in academic treatment 


of the. world view -and: motivations of dis- : 


advantaged peoples. It is not only the sensitive 
reporting of this rich array: of data. but also 
their sophisticated interpretation by a scholar 
-who has mastered the literature on peasant 
protest and resistance that. makes this book'a 
‘remarkable intellectual achievement. 


- Firsts a continuous class 
owners:of the means of production and those 


- Among Scott's major findings. a: are these six: 
struggle between 


- who:provide only labor is waged over relative, 


contributions to and shares.in the production 
process, including wages, terms of tenancy, 
and even charitable obligations. . 
. Second, this everyday struggle occurs simul- 
taneously at two levels: the economic, in 
which the terms of material exchanges are 
worked out and the symbolic or ideological, 
where members of each class attempt to ration- 
alize and legitimate their particular interests in 
terms of the social and: ‘religious norms that 
bind'the community. - , 
Third, while superior economic and political 


‘power confer .overwhelming advantages on 


those who own land and capital, tenants and 
workers employ unremittingly the “weapons 


of the weak” to maximize their ‘limited 


resources. and bargaining power. These . 
weapons range from slowdowns and informal 
labor, boycotts to pilfering of rice and animals, 


_ careless threshing (so that more rice will be 


available for gleaners), and maligning by 
gossip ‘the reputation of stingy and callous 


landlords. Occasionally, the resistance spills - 
over to acts of violence, including the sabotage 


of machinery. With few exceptions, however, 


‘these tactics are carried out without formal 
. organization and they avoid direct confronta- 
‘ tion; indeed, on the surface they remain polite 


and deferentiál. 

Fourth, contrary tothe views of Grama 
and his numerous academic disciples, the rural 
poor-do not suffer from “false consciousness” - 


‘and are not “mystified” by the. hegemonic 


ideologies promoted by the dominant class and 
its intellectual and political: agents. The 
peasants aré perfectly aware of what is hap- 
pening to them, but they also recognize the 


_ limits of their ability to resist openly without 


jeopardizing the precarious livelihoods that are 


‘available to them and without inviting the 
- repressive powers of local elites and the state. 


These’ peasants behave quite rationally in 
terms of their limited political, economic, and 
symbolic resources and opportunities. - 

Fifth, though sanctioned by religlon, and 
custom—in this case the Malay version of 
Islam—the solidarities of village life 


.in patron-client networks and in the obliga- 


tions of the rich to ensure the subsistence of the 


,. Poor were products ‘primarily of economic 
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interdependency. Landed farmers needed an 
assured supply of reliable tenants and workers. 
The new technologies substantially reduce the 


demand for labor. As the poor become redun-- 


dant and expendable in the processes of rural 
production, the moral economy of village life 
changes. Landowners abandon—and find 
ways to rationalize the abandonment of—their 
traditional obligations to tenants and workers. 
Sixth, the state increasingly penetrates the 
rural economy, but the services it provides dis- 
proportionately benefit the rural elites directly 
and by preemption. Moreover, its instruments 
of repression unfailingly protect the status quo 
and deter organized protest by the disad- 
vantaged. In Malaysta the state has become the 
main provider of valuable public goods but 
has not succeeded in replacing the rural elites 
as patron at the village level. Many of the 
material benefits distributed by the state are 
mediated by the offictal party machine, which 
‘is controlled locally by landowning families. 
Like most contemporary academic Marxists, 
Scott is explicitly pessimistic about the future 
of the marginalized peasantry under collec- 
tivized as well as capitalist regimes. In states 
that call themselves socialist, the peasants 
remain exploited and powerless. The class 
struggle over the remuneration of labor and 
shares of the harvest continues. Peasants resist 
the exactions of the socialist state by many of 
the same weapons that Scott identifies among 
their counterparts in the Muda River valley. In 
capitalist economies such as Malaysia, tech- 
nology in the hands of a landowning class and 
their new commercial allies continues relent- 
lessly to displace and marginalize tenants and 
laborers. At the village level they are fighting 
rear-guard actions with the ineffectual 
weapons of the weak while the growing power 
of the state inhibits and where necessary 
crushes any revolutionary responses. Contem- 
porary academic Marxism provides increas- 
ingly sophisticated critiques of the “contradic- 
tions” of advanced capitalism but few plausi- 
ble prescriptions on how to emerge from these 
dilemmas. The prevailing pessimism of the 
non-Leninist Left, as exemplified by Scott, 
offers even less hope for the victims of 
unrestrained’ capitalist expansion than the 
reformist formulas and the standard prescrip- 
tions for capitalist growth that Marxists con- 
tinue to denigrate. Ironically, academic Marx- 
ism has achieved the peak of its influence 


among social scientists at the very time that its 
confidence in revolutionary action and in prac- 
tical socialist alternatives has virtually 
collapsed. 

The great strength of this study is its rich 
village-centered perspective on the unequal 
struggle over shares, material and social, in the 
wake of capitalist development. Its treatment 
of the state and its impact on local’ society, 
however, is fragmentary and incomplete. 
Though committed to capitalist development, 
the Malaysian state has implemented a growth- 
oriented economic strategy from which the 
majority of Malays, including many from 
modest ‘village backgrounds, have benefitted 
in a relatively short period of time. It has 
retained enough democratic practices that it 
must be sensitive to its Malay constituency on 
whose -votes the present ruling coalition 
depends (there is an active populist Malay 
opposition party whose role in Kedah’s village 
life is described at some length in this study). 
To legitimate its rule, the present regime has 
taken a number of steps to improve the quality 
of rural life. These include the rapid expansion 
of such public goods as educational and health 
facilities, water supply and electricity. Rapid 
economic gro has provided. alternative 
opportunities for livelihoods outside agricul- 
ture. The regime has guaranteed the political 
and cultural hegemony of the Malays, a not 
inconsiderable achievement of which village 
Malays are clearly aware. Though its machine- 
style rule is often heavy-handed and though 


“benefits have been distributed unequally along 
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class lines, the majority of rural Malays, and 
not only the most affluent among them, have 
benefitted, as Scott's data indicate. This is not 
to deny that the state could and should have 
done more—as reform-minded observers have 
urged—to mitigate the pace and the social 
costs of this rapid structural transformation. 
The ability of a relatively successful capital- 
ist state, through economic growth and the 
provision of public services, to distribute 
benefits and the prospects of benefits rather 
widely may help to explain the stamina of this 
pattern of political economy even in the face of 
destabilizing technological changes that pro- 
duce a substantial number of losers and vic- 
tims. Apart from its repressive apparatus, the 
relative stability of the Malaysian capitalist 
state to date can be explained at least in part by 
the material and symbolic benefits that it has 
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generated for the majority of its core Malay 
constituents. This is the dimension of empirical 
reality and especially of theory that Scott 
underplays in this otherwise excellent study. 


MILTON J. ESMAN 
Cornell University 


The European Experience: A Historical Cri- 
tique of Development Theory. By Dieter 
Senghaas (Dover, NH: Berg Publishers, 
1985. 280p. $26.95, cloth; $10.50, paper). 


This book describes the development experi- 
ence of smaller European countries to see what 
light they throw on development policy 
throughout the world today. Countries are 
divided between those that are “autocentric” 
and those that are “peripheralized,” following 
the Braudel-Wallerstein vocabulary, but blam- 
ing “peripheralization” on the policies of the 
countries affected rather than on hegemonic 
countries at the center. Small countries that are 
“associative” in the sense of producing raw 
materials and food for the world market are 
likely to find themselves in an economic back- 
water, although England, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and the Netherlands developed in that 
fashion, and an associative posture is satisfac- 
tory for large states. “Disassociative” develop- 
ment based on the dynamics of the domestic 
market has worked for France, Germany, and 
Austria-Hungary, for such state-capitalist 
economies as czarist Russia and Japan, and 
state-socialist economies as the Soviet Union, 
China, and North Korea. Socialist countries 
face the same choice as others as to whether to 
associate with or dissociate from other socialist 
countries. 

What Senghaas holds to be the desirable 
model for developing countries is a combina- 
tion of association and disassoclation—export- 
led growth in specialized niches while keeping 
certain domestic markets protected, as exem- 
plified in his judgement by Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Finland, Australia, Canada, and 
New Zealand. He regards free trade as a special 
case and views his position as neo-Listian, 
derived from Friederich List’s prescription for a 
national economy. 

Senghaas’s recommendations go beyond 
association and disassociation with the world 
economy. He favors especially improving pro- 


ductivity in agriculture through defeudaliza- 
tion before setting out to build industry, wants 
a sharing of income and wealth as a basis for 
ensuring that increases in productivity spill 
over into consumption of domestically pro- 
duced goods for the masses, not.just conspicu- 
ous consumption that turns to luxury imports. 
He calls on developing countries to invest and 
innovate their own technologies and to build 
broadly effective infrastructures. The develop- 
ing countries should stay self-reliant and 
decoupled as far as the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
world is concerned but associate collectively 
among their kind within regions and sub- 
regionally. These precepts, it is noted, do not 
apply to the successful newly industrializing 
countries (NICs) of the Pacific basin, but 
Senghaas is not discussing that experience. 

The heart of the book is a historical account 
of the development experience of Scandinavia 
and the dominions (Australia, Canada, and 
New Zealand), the last presumably honorary 
parts of Europe. Denmark is compared with 
Uruguay on the (dubious) assumption that the 
resources of the two countries are similar, and 
some attention is given to the familiar 
Argentine-Australian comparison. On the 
other hand, too little attention is paid to 
France and Germany in Europe, the experience 
of which runs counter to his generalizations 
about an agricultural revolution and redis- 
tribution of income and wealth, or to the 
“semi-peripheries”—Italy and Spain. The 
European country that gets the most attention 
is Finland, stimulated in growth through pay- 
ing reparations in industrial goods to the 
Soviet Union. Senghaas argues that the case is 
not exceptional but representative. The 
Norwegian legislation of 1905-10 limiting 
foreign ownership of natural resources is given 
critical significance as a disassociative act. Dis- 
associative measures are called “clever” (p. 61) 
and “well-planned” (p. 100), with, however, 
little in the way of supportive evidence. I am 
inclined to argue that Scandinavia is not repre- 
sentative of European experience, with its 
initially weak feudalism and widespread 
Protestant education, plus the adventitious 
British repeal of the Corn Laws, the timber 
duties, and the navigation acts. While the 
Sandberg thesis of Sweden as an “impover~ 
ished sophisticate” is mentioned, no attention 
is paid to ,the financial institutions that con- 
stituted the core of Sandberg’s thesis. 
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. To those immersed in the Anglo-Saxon liter- 
ature, the book is of great interest in calling 
attention in the footnotes to a lively and abun- 
dant literature on problems of economic 
growth, especially by Ulrich Menzel, who has 
worked with Senghaas as well as on his own, 
by Andreas Buro, Silvio Borner, the Swiss 
economist, and others. _ 

The book, however, is hard going. Either 
Senghaas or his translator has a weakness for 
making up words. Autocentric and peripheral- 
ization are bad enough. There are, in addition: 
dynamification, horizontalization, hierarchi- 
zation (and de-hierarchization), hypertrophic- 
ally, and the like. Mouthfilling sentences of 
German structure abound. There are many 
meaningless but good words: coherent, inter- 
meshed, homogeneous, well-proportioned, 
balanced, broadly effective, and the like, as 
well as their bad opposites: heterogenous, dis- 
proportionate, stagnative, stunted, top-heavy, 
crippled, lame. Italics protrude from prac- 
tically every page to give a breathless quality 
to the prose, and the number of exclamation 
points exceeds the narrow limits I allow. 
Repetitive lists of conditions necessary. for 
growth lead one to infer that economic growth 
is overdetermined with more equations than 
there are unknowns. The author uses free- 
trade imperialism and staple theory in ways 
that differ from normal practice among eco- 
nomic historians. There is no index. 

Having said so much, I must admit that the 
book, while incoherent and badly propor- 
tioned, has some interesting ideas and refers to 
some interesting literature. It is especially 
refreshing that developing countries are not 
asked to metamorphize themselves into little 
Japans. 

CHARLES P. KINDLEBERGER 


Lincoln Center, MA 


Three Civilizations, Two Cultures, One State: 
Canada’s Political Traditions. By Douglas 
V. Verney (Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1986. 454p. $35.00). 


This is a fascinating study of a number of 
what are clearly the most significant issues in 
Canadian politics in modern times. Verney 
investigates the manner in which Canada’s cur- 
rent political culture and contemporary politi- 
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cal institutions have been influenced by three 
different civilizations and seeks to explain not 
only how a number of uniquely “Canadian” 
practices and institutions have developed but 
as well what the implications of these practices 
and institutions will be for the future - of 
Canadian politics. 

Verney begins by drawing a rather unusual 
and important distinction between civilization 
and culture. Canada and the United States 
share a North American civilization; they do 
not share a culture. Canada has been “in the 
front line in the conflict between civilization 
and culture,” he asserts, and each of three suc- 
cessive civilizations—the French, the British, 
and the U.S.—has “left a different residue” (p. 
11) that has contributed to Canada’s culture. 
Verney demonstrates how Canada has re- 
tained some cultural aspects of each civiliza- 
tion it has experienced, but yet avoided being 
absorbed by each of these cultures, seeking 
instead to develop its own culture. 

There is a great deal of material here. Verney 
examines Canada’s “philosophical federalism,” 
and shows how Canadians were both drawn 
toward and fought against U.S. “scientific 
empiricism.” He traces the manner in which 
Canadians, while attracted to British “West- 
minster” political institutions, “reconciled” 
(modified) these political institutions and prac- 
tices such as parliamentary supremacy so that 
they would work within the Canadian federal 
political arena. He discusses the differences 
between Canadian and U.S. applications of the 
federal concept and describes the evolution 
and development of the concept of judictal 
review in the Canadian political arena. As 
well, he treats the French political heritage of- 
Quebec with an eye to understanding how 
“dualism” responded to the French Canadian 
perception of “compact theory” and the conse- 
quent need for biculturalism: dualism was “the 
very basis on which French Canadians had 
consented to Confederation” (p. 218). 

In its broader view, this book is concerned 
with the types of political structures appro- 
priate for Canada today and in the future. 
There is much discussion of the federal model 
of government here and of how Canadian 
federalism might be modified in the future. 
Verney concludes that Canada’s federalism to- 
day might more appropriately be described as 
“pseudofederalism.” He argues that what is 
needed is “the replacement of pseudofederal- 
ism by a truly constitutional federalism with 
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institutions appropriate for a balanced con- 
stitution” (p. 392). 

This is an interesting and well-written book, 
which draws upon a number of different 
bodies of literature and should, accordingly, 
be of interest to several different groups of 
scholars. Verney’s discussion of the Canadian 
response to “scientific empiricism” includes not 
only a discussion of the manner in which many 
U.S. intellectual predispositions differed from 
comparable Canadian attitudes but includes a 
well-written discussion of emerging Canadian 
political theory in its own right. His explana- 
tion of some of the implications for Canadian 
federalism of the British principle of par- 
liamentary supremacy gives the reader a real 
understanding of both systems, as well as an 
appreciation for some of the more subtle prob- 
lems involved in the “marriage” of different 
political systems. His analysis of “cultural 
dualism” and the French Canadian perspective 
on contemporary political issues does an excel- 
lent job of pulling together the many major 
themes of this body of literature, and clearly 
articulates the French Canadian position in 
federal-constitutional debates. 

It must be noted that in one sense much of 
what is here is not new material. There are 
already substantial bodies of literature dealing 
with the issues of cultural dualism, bicultural- 
ism, assorted theories of Canadian federalism, 
the threat of U.S. cultural domination, and the 
like. What this book offers that is different 
from these other studies is the manner in which 
Verney synthesizes the material he presents. 
He brings together a number of different 
bodies of literature in a way that is systematic 
and theoretically meaningful. The material 
is impressively documented, and the book 
includes both a substantial bibliography and 
an index that appears to be very well done. 


GREGORY S. MAHLER 


University of Vermont 


Welfare Politics in Mexico: Papering over the 
Cracks. By Peter Ward (London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1986. ix, 152p. $24.95). 


In what ways and why does the Mexican 
state provide social welfare to low-income 
groups? Peter Ward argues, as the subtitle of 
his book suggests, that welfare allocations are 
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designed to cover up underlying systemic 
failures. The state, in essence, addresses poor 
people’s needs for its own institutional 
reasons. Mexican governments have no intrin- 
sic commitment to the country’s poor, even 
though the governing class is elected to office 
by a populace that, in its great majority, is 
impoverished. 

Ward focuses empirically on the providing 
of land, urban services, and health care to 
Mexico City’s poor since 1970. He bases his 
analysis on semistructured interviews with top 
officers in relevant state agencies and on a 
household survey of some 600 families in six 
low-income settlements. His methodology 
reflects his analytical approach. He seeks to 
understand the politics of social welfare by 
focusing not merely on the poor but also on 
citywide and national institutional dynamics. 
He rightly argues that grassroots welfare pro- 
vision must be understood in the context of 
macro political and economic forces. 

Analytically, he claims that welfare state 
policies are not the outcome of pluralistic 
interest group bargaining. Nor are they a by- 
product of who runs the state apparatus, as 
instrumentalists argue. Rather, he supports 
Poulantzas’s view that the state often acts 
against the short- and medium-term interests 
of dominant groups to ensure that social 
stability be maintained and to guarantee the 
reproduction of the labor force. Accordingly, 
social welfare allocations are costs that the 
state bears in order to serve the general inter- 
ests of capital, and he rightly shows how 
politically managed such allocations are. 

In conjunction with political management, 
Ward argues that bureaucracies can be domi- 
nated by one of two rationalities: rational- 
technical or partisan-political. He claims that 
decision making in general and social service 
policy making in particular have been “tech- 
nocratized” since 1970. Agencies are increas- 
ingly staffed by technocrats. Emphasis is 
placed on planning that makes use of 
technical-rational considerations, and 
technical-rational bureaucracies are character- 
ized by autonomy, stability, accountability, 
and objectivity. By implication (though it is 


Never explicitly stated), “technocratization” 


has evolved because it serves the state’s con- 
cern with the long-term interests of capital 
accumulation. 

Although his political analysis of social wel- 
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fare allocations at the local level is interesting, 
his macro argument remains unconvincing. 
For one, his antiinstrumentalist thesis implies 
that the technocratic background of bureau- 
crats is no evidence that state office is used for 
technical-rational ends. According to struc- 
turalists, bureaucrats serve state interests, 
irrespective of their socioeconomic back- 
ground. Second, he presents extensive data to 
show how politics interferes with the effective 
implementation of technical-rational plans 
and how planning initiatives are quashed. 
Although elite and mass support for the state is 
waning, it actually is the persistence of 
political bureaucracy that explains why 
Mexico has thus far escaped the food riots, 
mass demonstrations, and civil strife plaguing 
so many of the country’s southern neighbors. 
Third, Ward focuses on the period in Mexican 
history when the state's ability to address 
accumulation concerns have been at a record 
post-World War I low. Mexico, as is well 
known, is suffering its worst fiscal crisis since 
the consolidation of the revolution in the 
1930s. The reduction of budgetary allocations 


in recent years to low-income groups and the 
recent allocation of welfare benefits (in par- 
ticular, the legalization of squatter land claims) 
in a manner that increases governmental 
revenue through the concomitant imposition 
of property taxes speak to the short- and 
medium-, not the long-term, class interests in 
behalf of which the state rules. There is no 
evidence—given the country’s enormous 
public debt, the contraction of the economy, 
and the extensive capital flight—that whatever 
technocratic reforms have been implemented 
serve the long-term interests of capital. What 
needs to be explained is the failure of the tech- 
nocraHc model and the state's role in promot- 
ing structures that have undermined capital’s 
as well as poor people's interests for the fore- 
seeable future. Ward has obviously bought the 
ideology and world view of the technocrats he 
interviewed; a “structuralist” should do better 
than that. 


SUSAN ECKSTEIN 
Boston Untversity 


INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


OPEC: The Failing Giant. By Mohammed E. 
Ahrari (Lexington: University of Kentucky 
Press, 1986, 256p. $25.00). 

OPEC and the Third World: The Politics of 
Aid. By Shireen Hunter (Bloomington: 
ren) University Press, 1984. xvi, 320p. 

.50). 


Mohammed Ahrari’s OPEC: The Falling 
Giant is a useful and timely study of the rise 
and demise of the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) as the dominant 
actor in the international oil market. Based on 
the assumption that OPEC's actions can be 
understood largely through the analysis of 
underlying market conditions, Ahrari’s book 
examines both the events that led to the 1973 
oil embargo and the subsequent disarray 
within OPEC that produced the decline in the 
price of oil after 1981. Ahrari’s analysis is 
based largely on published sources; conse- 
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quently, little new material is presented in this 
book. The main value of the book lies in its 
careful, exhaustive analysis, especially of the 
post-1973 demise of OPEC. Unfortunately, the 
book was completed before the recent collapse 
of the oil market, rendering it somewhat out of 
date. A large number of statistical tables are 
included in the book, making it a useful refer- 
ence source, 

One point of criticism that can be leveled at 
Ahrari’s study is that his insistence on the 
primacy of market forces rather than political 
preferences as determinants of OPEC's be- 


_ havior prevents him from examining how eco- 


nomic and noneconomic factors have inter- 
acted in OPEC policy making, An exclusive 
focus on market forces cannot explain crucial 
issues such as the timing of the 1973 oil 
embargo, OPEC's efforts to use its oil wealth 
to influence the North-South debate, and the 
failure of OPEC members to agree on common 
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policies regarding price and production levels. 
Market forces have certainly affected OPEC 
decision making on these issues. However, 
within the constraints imposed by market 
forces, considerable leeway has always existed 
for OPEC members to pursue nonmarket pref- 
erences in areas such as security and ideology. 
Ahrari avoids delving into the complex tangle 
of political factors bearing on OPEC policy 
making, stressing instead the role of market 
forces. By adopting an overly economistic 
approach, Ahrari fails to explain fully the com- 
plexity of OPEC policy making and misses an 
excellent opportunity to untangle the compli- 
cated relationship between politics and 
economics in the making of foreign policy. 

. Shireen Hunters OPEC and the Third 
World: The Politics of Aid is a careful and 


exhaustive study of the various foreign assis- - 


tance programs undertaken by OPEC mem- 
bers since the early 1970s. Because OPEC’s aid 
giving has declined considerably since the price 
of oil began to fall in the early 1980s, and 
because she has compiled a wealth of data on 
the subject, Hunter is able to present a com- 
prehensive assessment of the strengths and 
weaknesses of these programs. Moreover, the 
broad conception of foreign aid adopted by 
Hunter enables her to examine the general 
policy of the OPEC countries toward non-oil- 
producing Third World countries and toward 
the North-South debate. Hunter's book is 
therefore a study both of OPEC aid giving and 
of OPEC's attempts to influence the Third 
World and North-South relations. 

Much of Hunter's book consists of extensive 
descriptions of the motivations, instruments, 
and specific content of the various OPEC aid 
programs. Since most OPEC aid giving has 
been bilateral rather than multilateral, much of 
the book therefore consists of country-specific 
case studies. Especially valuable are studies of 
foreign aid giving by Iran and Saudi Arabia, 
the two largest OPEC donors. Hunter’s main 
conclusion is that OPEC aid giving has not 
substantially advanced ‘Third World interests, 
either at the national or at the international 
level. Economic development in the recipient 
countries has not been greatly affected, and the 
hope that oil might prove useful in restructur- 
ing the international economic order has not 
materialized. Hunter argues that the ineffec- 
tiveness of OPEC aid giving has been due to 
many factors, including the heterogeneity and 
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conflicts of OPEC's members, the institutional 
character of OPEC, the divergence of interests 
between OPEC and non-oil-producing Third 
World countries, and’ the international 
political and economic dependencies of certain 
OPEC countries. OPEC aid giving has there- 
fore shown many similarities to aid giving by 
the developed countries. Inasmuch as OPEC's 
price increases have adversely affected many 
Third World countries, Hunter concludes that 
the overall effect of the OPEC price revolution 
has not been positive for the Third World. 

The wealth of data that Hunter presents 
tends to overwhelm the reader, although it 
also makes the book a useful reference source. 
Hunter's data are too disaggregated in certain 
areas, making it difficult to relate them to the 
broad conclusions presented in the final chap- 
ter. Summary tables showing the distribution 
of OPEC aid in all its forms to individual 
recipient countries would have been useful in 
demonstrating the degree to which OPEC aid 
has been concentrated among a few recipients. 
These criticisms do not, however, detract from 
the overall quality of the study. 


MARK J. GASIOROWSKI 
Louisiana State University i 


African Crisis Areas and U.S. Foreign Policy. 
Edited by Gerald J..Bender, James S. Cole- 
man, and Richard L. Sklar (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1985. xiv, 373p. 
$40.00, cloth; $9.95, paper). 


In attempting to reconcile scholarship and 
policy, this volume seeks to present “the so- 
called Africanist case” with respect to U.S. . 
foreign policy toward Africa (p. xiii). This 
“Africanist” perception emerges most clearly in 
a sustained criticism of the U.S. tendency to 
perceive African issues from the perspective of 
an all-encompassing East-West conflict—what 
is described as a “globalist” orientation. Con- 
tributors on South Africa, Angola, Ethiopia, 
Zaire, the Western Sahara, and Chad converge 
in their criticism of the U.S. tendency to view 
Africa through the prism of U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions. In doing so, they underline a valid point 
not accepted in current administration circles 
in the United States. Rather, these authors 
argue, U.S. and African interests will best be 
served by emphasizing the regional sources of 
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African problems (i.e., a “regionalist” view). 
Such an orientation provides us with a basis 
for assessing the costs of present policy direc- 
tions; however, as this argument is set forth, it 
provides only limited insight into the process 
of U.S. decision making and into the fine 
gradations of choice open to U.S. policy- 
makers under current circumstances. 

African Crisis Areas and U.S. Foreign Policy 
is a useful sourcebook containing some well- 
researched and perceptive essays on contem- 
porary U.S. policy toward Africa. Nonetheless 
it leaves a number of critical issues unresolved. 
For one thing, the authors do not treat the rela- 
tionship between globalist and regionalist per- 
ceptions in’ a systematic manner, leaving 
unclear the circumstances under which global- 
ism might be legitimate and/or complementary 
with regionalism. As Colin Legum asserts in 
this volume, a global approach is indispensable 
to the task of coping with the great economic 
problems besetting Africa (p. 283). If Africa 
requires extensive external support in terms of 
debt relief, appropriate economic aid and 
investment, and technology transfer, the prob- 
lem of economic development cannot be 
limited to an exclusively regionalist view but 
requires a balanced perspective. To quote 
David Abernethy in an excellent concluding 
chapter, prudent policy entails reducing “the 
tension between American global and regional 
goals in a manner most consistent with what 
one defines as the interests of Africans” (p. 
333). A stance reconciling constructive global 
concerns and regional self-determination must 
be found—and soon—or the interests of the 
United States and the African countries will be 
adversely affected by rising hunger, poverty, 
frustration and instability. 

The book's focus upon African “crisis” areas 
opens up, as the editors tell us, a broad range 
of “comparative concerns” (p. 1). This raises 
the readers’ expectations to high levels. How- 
ever, two interconnected aspects soon become 
apparent, The crises themselves differ notice- 
ably in terms of time horizons, the nature of 
the protagonists, and the intensity of conflict. 
And these crises are not compared in their 
origins, domestic and external political actors, 
processes of escalation, efforts at crisis 
management, and so forth. Perhaps the ex- 
planation for this lies with the inappropriate- 
ness of the term “crisis” itself. Are the time 
horizons of the sharply escalating Ethiopian- 
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Somali encounter really comparable with the 
long festering struggle that besets the authori- 
tarian and corrupt regime of Zaire? What are 
the thresholds between tension and crisis (p. 
1), and can the term be applied to, economic 
deterioration as well as to political/military 
encounters involving external as well as inter- 
nal actors? (pp. 1, 323). These methodological 
concerns cannot be avoided if the book is to 
achieve its central objectives. 

Other matters seem pertinent as well: the 
impact of conflicts within the U.S. bureauc- 
racy upon policy formation, the significance of 
various U.S. interest group pressures, the con- 
tacts between U.S. nongovernmental organiza- 
tions and African governments, and the role of 
other nonglobal actors in shaping the relations 
between the United States and the African 


. countries. Certainly, this volume is a’ useful 


addition to our current materials on U.S.- 
African relations. I hope that it will encourage ` 
cthers to continue research on these subjects, 
in terms of generalizable and theoretical issues 
and in terms of more specific policy questions. 


, DONALD ROTHCHILD 
University of California, Davis - 


The. Reagan Defense Program: An Interim 
Assessment. Edited by Stephen J. Cimbala 
(Wilmington, DE: Scholarly Resources, 
1986. xxi, 215p. $35.00, cloth; $11.95, 
paper). 


Strategic Nuclear War: What the Superpowers 
Target and Why. By William C. Martel and 
Paul L. Savage (New York: Greenwood 
Press, 1986. xx, 249p. $35.00) 

The Future of Nuclear Deterrence. By George 
H. Quester (Lexington, MA: Lexington 
Books, 1986. xiv, 333p. $24.95). 


Quester’s excellent book demonstrates the 
value of systematic and sustained thinking, 
studying, and writing about nuclear deter- 
rence. A collection of previously published or 
circulated thoughts on nuclear deterrence, this . 
volume does not avoid examining difficult 
questions for which there are no easy answers. 
Some of the specific issues Quester analyzes 
are the causes of war and how these are Hed to 
defense program decisions; extended deter- 
rence; nuclear winter; Soviet military doctrine; 
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substituting conventional for nuclear 
weapons; strengthening the defense; the future 
of the U.S. commitment to NATO; and trends 
in arms control. Analysts on the far left and 
the far right of the political spectrum will be 
unhappy with Quester’s approach. He con- 
cludes that the fundamental tenets of nuclear 
deterrence remain unchanged, and he warns 
against radical new alternatives such as the 
Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI), deep cuts in 
strategic offensive forces, the adoption of a no- 
first-use policy, or the development of a 
nuclear war-fighting posture.-Put succinctly, 
“the world must try to overcome its moral and 
practical problems on nuclear deterrence, for 
` the simplest of arguments: that there is cur- 
rently nothing better” (p. 119). 

Attacks on the technical underpinnings of 
deterrence began in the early 1970s. The 
development and deployment of multiple in- 
dependently targeted reentry vehicles (MIRVs) 
and the dramatic improvement in missile 
accuracies have eroded strategic stability 
because they endanger the survivability of 
retaliatory forces on both sides. Quester points 
to the dramatic improvement in missile accura- 
cies, in particular, as leading to a renewed 
interest in the development of counterforce 
options and to a reassessment of U.S. targeting 
strategy, as confirmed in such documents as 
Presidential Directive 59: The programmatic 
implications of Quester’s analysis are clear. 
Both sides should move away from MIRVs and 
emphasize the survivability of their missiles, 
rather than increased accuracy. Defense pro- 
grams should concentrate on improving per- 
missive action links (PALs), command and 
control of nuclear systems, reconnaissance 
satellites, and the security of second-strike 
retaliatory forces. 

Martel and Savage examine the conse- 


quences when deterrence fails. In a logical and - 


systematic fashion, they analyze the results of 
U.S. and Soviet counterforce attacks on their 
respective ICBM fields; bomber bases; sub- 
marine bases; submarines on patrol; and com- 
mand, control, and communication centers. 
They also detail the effects of U.S. and Soviet 
countervalue nuclear attacks against each 
other’s urban-industrial centers. Martel and 
Savage conclude that the U.S. lacks a hard- 
target kill capability—defined in terms of the 
number of available Soviet hard targets—and 
that the United States should reorient its plan- 
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ning and the configuration of its strategic 
nuclear forces to match Soviet counterforce 
capabilities. 

The underlying assumption of the Martel 
and Savage book is that U.S. and Soviet 
nuclear strategies have converged around 
counterforce options and preemption. Like- 
Quester, Martel and Savage attribute this con- 
vergence to technological developments that 
have created new targeting options. But, 
whereas Quester sees these trends as de- 
stabilizing, Martel and Savage argue the. 
United States should restrict the Strategic 
Integrated Operational Plan (SIOP) to 
strategic counterforce targets and reconfigure 
its forces to make counterforce a realistic 
option. For Quester, ensuring the survivability 
of the retaliatory forces on both sides strength- 
ens nuclear deterrence. For Martel and Savage, 
in contrast, matching Soviet counterforce 
capabilities achieves the same result. Thus, the 
programmatic implications of Martel and 
Savage's analysis are quite different from 
Quester’s. They argue the United States should 
exchange the triad for a dyad of submarine- 
launched ballistic missiles (SLBMs) and bomb- 
ers, concentrate its hard-target kill capability 
on the least vulnerable leg of the dyad—the 
SLBM force—and construct deep underground 
command posts. 

Martel and Savage have done a commend- 
able job of laying out the results of all-out 
strategic nuclear attacks by the Soviet Union 
and the United States. However, important 
questions about how the United States and the 
Soviet Union might fight a strategic nuclear 
war remain unanswered. For example, the 
authors do not address the critical issue of how 
a nuclear war might begin. Would a conven- 
tional war in Europe escalate to the use of tac- 
tical and theater nuclear weapons, and ulti- 
mately to a strategic nuclear exchange? Would 
surrogates draw the United States and the 
Soviet Union into a conflict in the Middle East 
or Persian Gulf? Would the United States be 
the target of a “bolt-out-of-the-blue” attack? 
Would the United States, under a not too 
incredible scenario, be the first to use nuclear 
weapons? How nuclear war begins is a critical 
question because it influences the kind of 
attack (counterforce or countervalue) con- 
templated by both sides, the scope of the 
attack, and the process of target selection. 

Not all nuclear war scenarios are equally 
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likely, yet Martel and Savage treat their four 
cases (U.S. counterforce, Soviet counterforce, 
U.S. countervalue, Soviet countervalue) with 
equal detachment. In fact, the two most likely 
and perhaps most interesting scenarios (a 
Soviet countervalue attack on the United 
States after a U.S. counterforce attack on the 
Soviet Union; a U.S. countervalue attack on 
the Soviet Union after a Soviet counterforce 
attack on the United States) are given short 
shrift—each is accorded only four pages in the 
approximately 50 pages devoted to the coun- 
tervalue cases. 

There are some other problems, as well, that 
illustrate the authors’ neglect of the broader 
military and political dimensions of strategic 
targeting decisions. For instance, there is not a 
single mention of British, French, or Chinese 
nuclear forces and how these might complicate 
Soviet planning and targeting. The role of 
Pershing 2 and ground-launched cruise missiles 
(GLCMs) for the West is ignored; for the 
Soviets, on the other hand, the backfire 
bomber is assumed to operate only in a 
strategic role. Second, the authors assume that 
the United States and the Soviet Union would 
launch counterforce attacks against the same 
prioritization of targets, and they ignore con- 
ventional targets entirely, which could be of 
special importance to the U.S. Third, some of 
the remedies proposed (e.g., move all U.S. 
ICBMs and bomber bases to Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and New York) ignore 
political, economic, and social realities. 

The title of Cimbala’s edited collection is 
misleading, because only four of the eight 
chapters address the Reagan defense program 


per se. Oliver and Nathan provide a good ~ 


overview of the administration's first term, 
and address whether the Reagan defense pro- 
gram represents change or continuity at a 
higher cost compared with the Carter pro- 
gram. They conclude that the Reagan program 
represents a change in declaratory policy but 
continuity in operational policy. Lawrence 
Korb contributes an excellent analysis of the 
Reagan defense manpower programs—per- 
haps the administration's clearest success. 
Ballistic missile defense and President Reagan's 
SDI are covered admirably by Don Snow. 


Cimbala’s own chapter on strategic offensive ' 


modernization is the weakest of the group. 
The other four chapters, two of which are 
excellent, review various aspects of U.S. 


national security policy during the Carter and 
Reagan administrations. Vince Davis offers a 


- fascinating account of the defense decision- 


making organization under President Reagan 
and suggests that changes in management style 
influenced the substance of the administra- 
tion’s defense program. Alan Sabrosky con- 
siders how U.S. presidents have dealt with the 
war powers resolution. He concludes that 
Presidents Nixon, Ford, Carter, and Reagan 
have been quite prepared to act in their capac- 
ity as commander-in-chief and that Congress 
generally won't take issue with the president if 
the action is successful. Sam Sarkesian’s chap- 
ter on special operations forces makes brief 
reference to the Reagan program, but focuses 
primarily on the general problem of unconven-. 
tional war for the United States and the pre- 
Reagan history of special forces. The Gellner 
and Voas piece on arms control, in what must 
be a “first” in the treatment of this issue during 


_the Reagan administration, does not mention 


the bureaucratic politics of the problem that 
have deeply colored the administration's 
policy. 

What's missing from the Cimbala volume 
are important chapters on conventional force 
modernization (land forces, naval forces, and 
tactical air forces) and procurement. The goal 
of a'600-ship navy is mentioned tangentially in 
the Oliver and the Nathan and Davis chapters, 
but otherwise the major thrust of the admin- 
istration’s program to “rearm America” is 
ignored. In addition, the critical issues of pro- 
curement, spare parts, and the elimination of 
waste, fraud, and mismanagement are not 
mentioned. And what about the readiness and 
sustainability accounts, which may have been 
given less than their due by the administra- 
tion? Finally, the editor should have included a 
summary chapter that ties together the issues 
of defense organization and leadership, pro- 
gram and budget, and relates these to the over- 
all strategic philosophy of the administration. 


LINDA P. BRADY 
Emory University 
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Searching for World Security: Understanding 

` Global Armament and Disarmament. By 

Curt Gasteyger (New York: St. Martin's 
Press, 1985. xil, 216p. $27.50). 


Curt Gasteyger’s new book is marked by a 
deep and ultimately unresolved tension. On 
the one hand the author makes repeated, 
impassioned pleas for some check on what he 
calls “the uninhibited militarization of our 
world” (p. 3). On the other, he puts forward a 

range of arguments for believing that no real 
desi aticn (let alone wholesale disarmament) 
is even remotely likely. 

‘In 12 central chapters, Gasteyger offers a 
review of recent trends globally (in terms of 
aggregate measures of military spending and 
manpower), regionally (the superpower com- 
petition, developments in Europe, Asia and the 
Third), and functionally (the expanding trade 
in arms, the prospect of further nuclear pro- 
liferation, the spread of chemical and bio- 
logical weapons, the possible impact of new 
military technologies, and so on). 

Much of what-is said here seems quite sen- 
sible and it is accompanied by an array of 
useful tables and diagrams. Gasteyger notes, 
for example, that “in developing countries the 
use of force . . . still holds enough promise of 
gain and insufficient risk of punishment. . . to 
be considered a valid, useful, and hence legiti- 
mate political instrument” (p. 95), and he 


points out that “whether or not countries even- ~ 


tually decide to ‘go nuclear’ is fundamentally a 
political question” (p. 121). 

In evaluating efforts to restrain the world- 
wide accumulation of armaments, the author 
is also, for the most part, admirably realistic. 
He remarks on the fading from serious discus- 
sion of calls for “general and complete dis- 
armament” (p. 24), notes the failure of efforts 
at nuclear disarmament and touches briefly on 
the problems involved in even the narrower 
forms of arms control (pp. 29-30). The diffi- 
culty in each case, Gasteyger argues, is one of 
misplaced emphasis; “disarmament follows 
rather than precedes an easing of tensions . . . 
it is not possible in a world of tension and dis- 
trust” (p. 185). 

How then are the conditions for arms limita- 
tions of any sort to be achieved? Here the 
author can do little more than recommend a 
“revolution in politics” to match the recent 
“revolution in technology” (p. 3). Such a trans- 
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formation would depend among other things 
on efforts to promote “common rules of [inter- 
national] conduct” (p. 195), to “improve com- 
munication, information and transparency in 
security-related matters” and to “reduce the 
role of military power as an instrument of 
foreign policy” (p. 198). Professor Gasteyger 
argues that an accumulation of such steps 
would amount to “ ‘disarmament without 
tears,’ i.e., disarmament without any sacrifice 
of national sovereignty” (p. 202), but it would 
appear instead to be a call for anarchy without 
anarchy, for the preservation of a system of 
independent nation-states somehow bleached 
of the most essential characteristics of all such 


systems. - 

In the end, as the author recognizes, his pro- 
posals for disarmament depend on states being 
convinced “that the alternative, i.e., continued 
armament, is likely to leave them in a much 
worse situation” (p. 203). But is this in fact the 
case? Professor Gasteyger at one point makes 
the familiar assertion that few countries (not 
including, presumably, either of the two super- 
powers) can feel any more secure today than 
they did 30 years ago (p. 20). In 1956, how- 
ever, the Soviet Union was vulnerable to U.S. 
nuclear attack and had virtually no means at 
its disposal for direct retaliation. Today the 
Soviets have good reason to hope that their 
strategic forces are sufficient to deter such 
strikes, even if they might appear to be the 
only effective means of responding to a 
Russian invasion of Western Europe. 

Some measures of the Soviet attitude on 
these matters is revealed in a remark attributed 
to former defense minister Marshal A. A. 
Grechko: “The more military power the Soviet 
Union has, the more tranquil the world will 
be” (p. 182). No doubt. But if the Western 
democracies prefer continued independence to 
Soviet-style tranquility they would be well 
advised to.look to their own defenses while 
they pursue what meager arms limitation 
agreements they can and wait for Professor 
Gasteyger’s “revolution” to arrive. 


AARON L, FRIEDBERG 
Harvard University 
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Roots of Failure: United States Policy in the 
Third World. By Melvin Gurtov and Ray 
Maghroori (Westport, CT: Greenwood 
Press, 1984. ix, 224p. $27.95). _ 


This is a timely book. A new interventionist 
spirit in the United States and the recent 
demise from power of two of the close allies of 
the United States, Ferdinand Marcos of the 
Philippines and Jean-Claude Duvalier of Haiti, 
require us to look afresh at U.5. policy in the 
Third World. Í 

Roots ọf Failure examines the history of U.S. 
intervention in Iran, Nicaragua, and Vietnam 
to show the continuing dominance of realism 
and containment in U.S. foreign policy from 
the earliest stages of the postwar period to this 
day. This analysis of U.S. foreign policy 
covers familiar ground and draws upon the 
substantial political science literature on ideol- 
ogy, bureaucratic politics, national percep- 
tions, and arms race theories. The three case 
studies of Iran, Nicaragua, and Vietnam 
demonstrate the U.S. proclivity from Truman 
to Reagan to seek military rather than political 
or diplomatic solutions to Third World prob- 
lems and generally to back Third World right- 
wing authoritarian regimes in order to counter 
the totalitarian left. 

As this book demonstrates, the postwar pat- 
tern is a familiar one. The Shah of Iran, 
Anastasio Somoza of Nicaragua, and various 
pro-U.S. regimes in South Vietnam declared 
an anticommunist stance in their foreign 
policies, requested and received vast amounts 
of U.S. aid, and provided the U.S. with bases, 
diplomatic support at international and 
regional forums, and investment opportunities 
for U.S. multinational corporations. The nega- 
tive costs of these foreign polizy “successes,” 
however, were that these regimes proved to be 
unstable in the long term, alienated their own 
people and radicalized domestic opposition as 
a result of excessive corruption, malfeasance 
and human rights violations. Such regimes 
became liabilities rather than assets, did’ not 
serve the long-term U.S. national interests, 
and the United States found itself making last- 
ditch efforts to dissociate itself from its former 
friends and allies. Historically. such policies 
produced disastrous results as the new regimes 
proved to be either hostile to the United States, 
as in Ayatollah Khomeini’s Iran, or to be 
Marxist-Leninist, as in the Sandinistas’s 
Nicaragua. 


The authors argue for the need to develop 
alternative foreign policy goals that take 


. humanitarian needs into account. In par- 


ticular, -they contend that there is an urgent 
need'for a new globalism that “would seek to 
get beyond national self-interest by resetting 
the conditions and content of international 
exchange, reversing and ultimately ending the . 
arms race, and putting teeth into national and 
international human rights legislation— 
changes that could ‘only be meaningful with 
the active cooperation of the United States.” 
Drawing upon the already substantial World 
Order Studies literature, the authors call for 
substantially strengthening the authority of 
global institutions over global problems and 
for sweeping changes in the principles and 
practices of U.S. policy towards the Third 
World. f 

This reviewer shares the concerns of the 
authors of Roots of Failure and generally sup- 
ports their recommendations. However, as the 
authors concede, the transition to a more 
humane U.S. foreign policy and to a new 
world order promoting human rights, basic 
needs, and nonintervention will not be easy. It 
will require radical alterations in the ideology, 
values, and attitudes of the foreign policy 


. establishment. Thus, although Roots of Failure 
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serves as a useful critique of U.S. foreign 
policy, the reader is still left wondering how 
to achieve a more humane world. What are 
needed are concrete proposals to tell us how to 
shift the conduct of international politics out 
of the hands of hard-line realists and into the 
hands of those who advocate the inclusion of 
humanitarian principles. 

G. D. LOESCHER 
University of Notre Dame f 


Economic Sanctions Reconsidered: History 
and Current Policy. By Gary Clyde Huf- 
bauer and Jefferey J. Schott, assisted by 
Kimberly Ann Elliott (Washington, DC: 
Institute for International Economics, 1985. 
xvi, 753p. $45.00). 


Academics, practitioners, and the public at 
large have had a long love-hate relationship 
with the whole issue area of economic sanc- 
tions in international relations. The love part 
stems from the fact that economic coercion 
appears to occupy that halfway house between 
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doing nothing and using some form of military 
force. The hate part comes from perceptions of 
sanction failure, usually in the most spec- 
tacular of cases. 

Interest in economic sanctions also appears 
to wax and wane, going up when international 
situations of tension arise where “som i 
must be done but where military or quasi- 
military efforts are impractical, morally un- 
acceptable, or both. The current renaissance of 
general interest in economic coercion is largely 
the result of sanction talk (and some action) 
against South Africa for apartheid and against 
Nicaragua for a wide array of perceived sins. 
The past year has seen the publication of two 
major books on economic sanctions. The first 
was David. Baldwin's Economic Statecraft 
(Princeton University Press). The second is the 
book under review here, Economic Sanctions 
Reconsidered: History and Current Policy, by 
Hufbauer, Schott, and Elliott. Interestingly, 
the two books make excellent companion 
pieces. The Baldwin book is largely conceptual 
and historical, seeking to put more rigor and 
less passion into the intellectual study of 
“economic statecraft.” The Hufbauer, Schott, 
and Elliott book is much more empirical and 
policy-oriented. It is important for a variety of 
reasons, not the least of which is an attempted 
methodological step forward in the study of 
economic sanctions. . 

When initially hefted, the Hufbauer, Schott, 
and Elliott book is daunting indeed, 753 pages. 
Rather unconventionally, however, the 
“main” part of the book is only 95 pages; 
appendixes comprise the remainder, more than 
650 pages of which are case summaries, 
Methodology, statistical analyses, and case 
compilation have been moved to the appen- 
dixes, leaving the authors stylistically and sub- 
stantively free to summarize and draw conclu- 
sions in the main part of the book. Given the 
need for most academically oriented presses to 
seek wider markets, we should expect that this 
pattern will be increasingly common. 

According to the authors, the purpose of 
their book is to answer three central questions 


(p. 1): 


1. What factors in a sanctions episode—both 
political and economic—usually result in 
the achievement of foreign policy goals? 

. What are the costs of. sanctions to both 
target and sender countries, and to what 
extent do they influence policy decisions? 
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3. What lessons can be drawn from this ex- 
perience to guide the policy maker on the 
use of sanctions in the future? 


For practitioners, the heart of the book is 
chapter 1 and chapter 5. Chapter 1, a brief 
introduction, puts the use and study of eco- 
nomic sanctions in historical perspective and 
explains where economic sanctions fit inside a 
foreign policy option continuum. Chapter 5, 
the conclusion, summarizes the results of the 
statistical analyses of 103 sanction episodes 
and offers the “surprising” conclusion that 
sanctions were successful in 36% of the cases. 
Chapter 5 also offers policy makers “nine com- 
mandments,” the do's and don’ts of economic 
coercion: (1) keep sanction goals realistic; (2) 
pick on weak targets; (3) target “friends” for 
coercion, because allies are more vulnerable 
than longtime adversaries; (4) apply all. avail- 
able economic sanctions fully, not incremen- 
tally; (5) apply sanctions quickly; (6) beware 
of domestic costs of sanctions; (7) be cautious 
about using parallel forms of coercion— 
“covert action, quasimilitary measures, or 
regular military operations” (p. 89)—because 
they do not improve the chances of success; (8) 
do not count on multilateral sanctions, 
because they are difficult to organize and are 
probably not worth the effort; and (9) plan 
carefully. 

For academics, the heart of the book is 
chapters 2 through 5, but especially the appen- 
dixes. It is occasionally on the academic side 
that the book is problematic, and the point on 
which criticism will be focused will probably 
be the definition of the “success” of a sanction 
attempt. The authors devise two simple index 
systems, each scaled from one to four. The 
first assesses “the extent to which the policy 
outcome sought by the sender country was in 
fact achieved” (p. 32), ranging from (1) failed 
through (2) unclear but possibly positive and 
(3) somewhat successful to (4) successful 
outcomes. 

The second index reflects assessment of “the 
contribution made by sanctions to a positive 
outcome” (p. 32), ranging from (1) zero-to- 
negative through (2) minor and (3) modest to 
(4) significant contributions. -The two scores 
on any case are then multiplied to obtain a 
1-16 “success score” (p. 33). That is about all 
the explication offered. 

Other indexes are created for the variables 
“international cooperation” with the sender 
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`” (pp. 34-36), “economic health and political 

stability” of the target (pp. 36-37), and “prior 
relations between sender and target” : (pp. 
37-38). The authors also make a noteworthy 


attempt to assess the solely economic costs of a - 


sanctions episode for both target and sender 
(pp. 38-39, 60-69, and appendix B). So much, 
iricluding conclusions drawn from the key 
multiple’ regression analysis, depends on the 

“success score” that the brief discussion leaves 
this reviewer uncomfortable. It also brings up 


the issue of using case studies as the source of . 


the data. 
- For the ‘basic data, the .book relies on 


analyses ‘of 103 sanction cases from 1914 (U.S.. 


versus Germany) to 1985 (U. S. and others ver- 
sus Grenada). This approach, however, is a 
_ Classic two-edged sword. On the positive side 
is the fact that the authors have satisfied a 
basic methodological tenet. They have com- 
piled a respectable number of case studies, 
asked a consistent set of questions of each and 
` statistically analyzed the results. On the nega- 
tive side, the case evidence is highly uneven in 
quality, being. more suspect obviously in re- 
cent cases. That is, the basic building blocks of 
. the statistical analyses differ in size, shape, and 
quality of material. I foresee a significant 
number óf dissertations focusing on interesting 
but inadequately documented “sanction epi- 
_ sodes” among the 103 cases. The authors must 
be commended, however, for actually doing 
` what most others simply talk about, turning 
case studies into data. 
In addition to a too-abbreviated discussion 
__ of “success” and of methodologies in general, 
the book does not deal with two-dimensions of 
economic coercion that probably represent the 
next generation of scholarship in this area: (1) 
the deterrent utility of economic sanctions and 
` (2) the role of positive sanctions (rewards) in 
foreign policy success. Of course, both issues 
- pose methodological difficulties that make 
those of Hufbauer, Schott, and Elliott pale by 


comparison. Nonetheless, conceptual and’ 


empirical analyses on these'two issues are 


vitally necessary to round out exploration of. 


economic sanctions in international relations. 

On ‘balance, Economic Sanctions Recon- 
sidered is provocative and should be read by 
anyone interested in the role of economic coer- 
cion in international ‘relations. Practitioners 


will find it informative. Academics will take — 


their shots at conceptual definition and meth- 
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odology, but Hufbauer, Schott, and Elliott 
must be recognized as having provided a 
courageous point of -departure for rigorous 
empirical work on economic sanctions. 
RICHARD STUART OLSON 


Arizona State University - 


African Regional Organizations. Edited -by 
‘Domenico Mazzeo (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1984. ix, 265p. $42.50). 


Famine, military coups d'état, and rhetorical 
posturing seem.to be the staples out of which 
the mass media (aside from Hollywood his- 
torical dramas with colonial settings) fashion 
popular images of Africa. Notwithstanding the 
threnodies about the continual violence occur- 
ring in the black townships of South Africa, 
African politics can be quite placid and 
unglamorous, even in.many government 
ministries and bureaus. This particular work 
provides a needed corrective to fuzzy and 
incomplete popular writing about African 
states and their relations with African and 
extra-African states. The editor and his nine: 
colleagues, who teach in U.S., Canadian, and 
east and west African universities, have fur- 
nished an exceptionally well-arranged analysis 
of the transnational organizational politics of 
sub-Saharan Africa. All of the contributions 
are original essays, and all are admirably 
linked through an exemplary bibliography of 


books, articles, and’ unpublished materials in ` - 


English and French dealing with African 
regional organizations. 

Thanks to a smooth, articulate editor, the 
reader need not be an expert in either. the 
African politics or international organization 


` fields. Professor Mazzeo surveys the post- 


World War II decolonization era as it relates to 
Africa in order to demonstrate why the early 
federal approach (favored most visibly by 
Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana) was displaced by 
the functional school of. international organi- 
zation. Africa, he notes, was receptive to 
extracontinental ideas of cooperation given the 
interest of African leaders in the results of 
Western Europeari economic, political, and 
security cooperation, if not integration. This 
receptivity was an indicator of the extent to 
which these leaders had become’ devotees of . 
the creed of pan-Africanism, a creed that 
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offered the prospect of pooled strength from 
individual national weakness. This collection 
of essays, avers the editor, will “provide the 
reader with a better grasp of the possible com- 
plementarities between continental and sub- 
continental cooperation as instruments for 
building and strengthening the national capac- 
ity for development and for helping restructure 
the international system” (p. 9). 

Four authors consider organizations at the 
continental level (the United Nations, the 
Organization of African Unity (OAU), the 
African Development Bank, and the Economic 
Commission for Africa), Leon Gordenker 
observes how skillful African diplomats are in 
using the UN “as a negotiating theater” (p. 24), 
while he correctly emphasizes the welter of dif- 
fering concerns that split the African group, 
especially once they have dispensed with the 
unifying issue of African majority rule in 
Southern Africa. The OAU is an even weaker 
and more impoverished ensemble of states. K. 
Mathews suggests that OAU members were 
captivated with “the accelerated struggle for 
national identity, [and] the struggle for... 
consolidation of internal political power and 
gaining political influence in relation to their 
neighbours. Consequently, there seemed to be 
little time and energy left for such remote con- 
cerns as the OAU” (p. 78). 

Five of the authors consider the record of 
regional organizations at the subcontinental 
level. These organizations are the defunct East 
African Community, the Customs and Eco- 
nomic Union of Central Africa, the Economic 
Community of West African States, the 
francophone African and Malagasy Common 
Organization, and the recently inaugurated 
Southern African Development Coordination 
Conference (SADCC). It is at this level that 
one observes less flamboyance as well as 
marked foreign economic intrusion, especially 
` in francophone and Southern Africa. Peter 
Meyns suggests that “the prospects for the 
viability of SADCC within the framework of 
what it can realistically hope to achieve... 
seem quite good” (p. 219). In light of the 
intense pressure on South Africa’s trading 
partners to implement economic sanctions, 
interest in the viability of the SADCC is 
nothing less than prudence. This loosely struc- 
tured group of none internationally recognized 
states is attempting to diminish dependence 
upon South Africa in an incremental, sectoral 
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fashion, while withstanding South African 
attempts at destabilization. 


RICHARD DALE 
Southern Illinois University 


Cyrus Vance. By David S. McClellan (Totowa, 
NJ: Rowman & Allanheld, 1985, ix, 194p. 
$22.95). 

Henry Kissinger: Perceptions of International 
Politics. By Harvey Starr (Lexington, KY 
University Press of Kentucky, 1984. ae 
206p. $23.00). 


David McClellan's Cyrus Vance provides us 
with an overview of the man, his education, 
early law career, and experience as a diplo- 
matic troubleshooter. The logical choice for 
secretary of state, Vance shared the president's 
desire to promote a better world order and was 
perceived as a team player who would fit well 
into Brzezinski’s notion of a balanced leader- 
ship in the area of foreign affairs. 

Yet, as the details given in this work suggest, 
Vance was never to penetrate into the presi- 
dent's inner circle. Carter's moralism, as 
McClellan argues, left him impervious to the 
constraints that would undermine some of his 
most ambitious projects, while Vance’s tem- 
perament and earlier diplomatic experience led 
him to face these limitations. This difference, 
plus Vance’s dislike of abstractions, under- 
mined his influence with the president, who 
liked grand plans. There were fundamental 
conflicts, too, with Carter's national security 
advisor. Zbigniew Brzezinski relished con- 
fronting the Soviets, while Vance was deeply 
committed to finding common ground with 
them so that an arms limitation agreement 
could be signed and the general level of hostil- 
ity reduced. Thus, Vance opposed the deep 
cuts in nuclear war heads in the president's first 
arms limitation proposals to the Soviets 
against the advice of Brzezinski, who seemed 
to relish the thought that the Soviets would 
reject them. Later, Vance’s diplomatic efforts 
to isolate problems due to Soviet involvement 
in the Horn of Africa from the strategic arms 
limitation talks were undercut by Brzezinski’s 
public statement, linking Salt H to the issue. 
Beyond this, Brzezinski saw radical nationalis- 
tic movements as working to the Soviet advan- 
tage, while Vance believed that nationalism 
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would override ideology and that the national 
interest need not lead the United States into 
opposing radical movements throughout the 
world. Brzezinski was inclined, also, to opt for 
the use of force whenever he thought U.S. 
interest was endangered, while Vance was 
much more inclined to opt for diplomatic 
means. 

Yet, Vance's tenacity and attention to detail 
were crucial components in two of Carter's 
great foreign policy accomplishments: the 
Panama Canal treaties and the Camp David 
negotiations on the Middle East, with the sub- 
sequent Israel-Egyptian Peace Treaty. Vance, 
urging a country-by-country approach, also 
brought to Carter’s human rights policies a 
balanced and prudent appreciation of the 
limits of U.S. power and wisdom. 

Overall this is a well-written, well-argued 
book that accomplishes what it sets out to do, 
namely, provide a concise overview of the 
contribution of one secretary of state. The 
sources are mainly memoir materials, pub- 
lished articles, and a few interviews with 
Washington influentials, including Cyrus 
Vance. 

There are some matters, however, that 
McClellan does not deal with that this 
reviewer would like to have seen. Somewhat 
surprisingly, given the author’s emphasis on 
Vance’s character, is his nearly complete 
neglect of the decision-making process that led 
to the Iranian hostage rescue. operation and 
Vance’s extraordinary resignation from office. 
Indeed, one can obtain a better feel for the 
moral courage of the man from Hamilton 
Jordan’s recollections of the secretary of state’s 
opposition to that venture, Crisis (Putnam, 
1982) than in this work. McClellan could also 
have better explained the factors limiting 
Vance’s influence on Carter if he had gone 
beyond face evaluations of Carter's personal- 
ity and his relationships to others. When one 
looks at some of the decisions that created 
political problems for Carter—the grandiose 
proposals to the Soviets for deep strategic arms 
cuts, the 180-degree turn on the neutron bomb, 
his initial stubborn insistence on the with- 
drawal of troops from South Korea—one finds 
not an excess of morality, but Carter’s extra- 
ordinary pride—in other words, his desire to 
do very important things and not be shown 
wrong. Vance, emphasizing limits, did not fit 
in well with those proclivities. 
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Finally, a closer analysis of Carter's earlier 
career and rhetoric would suggest that in fact 
—if not in presidential rhetoric—Carter was 
really more predisposed to follow Brzezinski’s 
tough line against the Soviet Union than. 
Vance’s more moderate approach. As I have 
shown in Jimmy Carter: In Search of the Great 
White House (Norton, 1980), Carter had been 
a leader in the “Anyone But McGovern” move- 
ment in 1972, and in his speech nominating 
Henry Jackson for president, he had called for 
a U.S. arms buildup. Carter had even run 
advertisements in the South during the 1976 
campaign, attacking the Ford-Kissinger detente 
policies and aligning himself explicitly with 
Ronald Reagan. Carter's failure to back Vance 
against Brzezinski’s public Soviet baiting, his 
tilt towards playing the China card, and his 
linking Salt II to events in the Horn of Africa— 
all were in tune with the deeper instincts Carter 
had suppressed in his efforts to win the presi- 
dency in the post-Vietnam mood of 1976. 

In Henry Kissinger, Harvey Starr delineates 
the impact of Kissinger’s personality and 
operational code on his attitudes towards the 
USSR and the People’s Republic of China. To 
do this he uses a variety of techniques. In part 
1, he draws from traditional biographies, 
psychobiographies, and Kissinger’s own writ- 
ings before taking office to delineate Kissinger's 
personality and basic world view (i.e., opera- 
tional code). As he shows quite convincingly, 
the traumas of Kissinger’s early life experiences 
—the flight of his family from Nazi Germany 
when he was fifteen and the need to make his 
own way in an unfamiliar U.S. culture with no 
father to pave the way for him—led him to a 
view of the world in which disorder is always 
threatening to overwhelm order and power 
must be obtained to prevent that from happen- 
ing. An extraordinarily able young man, he 
found patrons to help him attain that power 
and his subsequent historical and political 
analyses were elaborations of his basic premise 
that the preservation of order is the highest 
political value. 

In part 2, Starr concentrates on one aspect of 
Kissinger’s belief system, his images of the 
enemy. Employing quantitative techniques 
(first developed by psychologist Charles 
Osgood) to Kissinger’s public statements from 
1970 through 1976, Starr shows that Kissinger 
had a relatively open belief system. Unlike 
Dulles, to whom Ole Holsti earlier applied this 
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technique (D. J. Finlay, O. R. Holsti, and R. R. 
Fagan, eds., Enemies in Politics [Rand 
McNally, 1967], pp. 25-96), Kissinger did not 
see an insatiable and evil USSR facing the U.S. 
His anti-Soviet statements came after Soviet 
forays into the Horn of Africa and were a 
response to their challenge to the principle of 
order. As for the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC), Kissinger’s perceptions were inversely 
related to his perceptions of the USSR. As he 
came to distrust the Russians, his friendliness 
towards China increased, belying his earlier 
statements that the U.S. should never try to 
play off one country against another in a trian- 
gular balance. 

The relevance of Kissinger’s perceptions of 
the USSR and China to U.S. policies is 
analyzed by relating these perceptions to 
events data as measured by the Azar Sloan 
scale for the period from 1972 to 1974. Starr 
concludes that there is no clear relationship 
between Kissinger’s negative perceptions of the 
USSR and U.S. policies. Perceptions have an 
indirect relationship to behavior, he con- 
cludes, the latter being influenced by a number 
of other variables. Finally, Starr shows that no 
important changes in Kissinger’s perception of 
the USSR or the PRC were related to changes 
in his role as he moved from being the national 
security assistant to his position as secretary of 
state under Nixon, then Ford. From this find- 
ing, Starr speculates that idiosyncratic factors 
may be more influential than role for a high- 
level decision maker. 

Through the use of quantitative techniques, 
Starr gains a precision in his analysis and an 
ability to make comparisons with greater cer- 
tainty than would be possible with a more 
qualitative study. It is one of the best studies 
in this genre that has been produced in re- 
cent years. When the book is compared to 
McClellan’s, however, it is clear that in the 
quantitative section of this work, Starr sacri- 
fices, to some extent, contextual variables, 
facility of expression, and breadth of judge- 
ment. For the qualitatively oriented scholar, it 
sometimes appears that he uses extraordinarily 
complicated scientific techniques to arrive at 
conclusions that could be more simply demon- 
strated. Moreover, there is a problem in his 
research design. His conclusion that Kissinger’s 
views of the USSR did not have much of an 
impact on policy may very well be due to the 
time frame he used (which is prior to Soviet 
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involvement in Angola) and the short (two- 
month) lag between event and perception. Cer- 
tainly, Kissinger’s negative assessment of 
Soviet involvement in the Horn of Africa con- 
tributed to a political climate that by 1976 
would make detente a dirty word in U.S. 
politics. Finally, Starr's speculative generaliza- 
tion about the relative unimportance of role is 
not persuasive to those who take a broader 
historical “perspective. There were no really 
important differences in the powers he had in 
each role. A comparison between 

and Vance as secretary of state would be more 
instructive. One man operated in a political 
setting that gave him primacy in the formula- 
tion of foreign policy, the other in one in 
which there were strong competitors, includ- 
ing the president. 

Both of these works deal with an important 
subject too often neglected in political science, 
namely, the importance of the individual in 
foreign policy making, and both do well. what 
they set out to do. Each shows the strength and 
weakness of its genre. The McClellan book 
covers more material and excels in facility of 
presentation. The Starr book goes further in its 
attempts to develop both general theory and 
the quantitative techniques that permit greater 
certitude of research results. A broader his- 
torical perspective would have increased the 
sophistication of each author's interpretations 
of one or two significant matters. 


BETTY GLAD 
University of Illinois, Urbana 


Verification and Arms Control. Edited by 
William C. Potter (Lexington, MA: Lexing- 
ton Books, 1985. xiii, 266p. $29.00). 


This is one of the first works to address the 
problems’ of arms control verification—a par- 
ticularly pertinent issue area now, given the 
Reagan administration’s emphasis on it. The 
book is the product of a conference held in 
1984 and brings together chapters that fall into 
two general areas: the capacities and limita- 
tions of verification technologies and the 
political implications raised by both verifica- 
tion capacity and its results. 

Chapters addressing verification capacity 
include Warren Heckrotte’s discussion of the 
monitoring requirements for the various test- 
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ban proposals, William Durch’s consideration 
of Antisatellite Satellite (ASAT) control and its 
monitoring difficulties, Jeffrey Richelson’s 
elaboration of U.S. verification technology, 
and Dean Wilkening’s chapter on monitoring 
cruise missiles and bombers. Each of these 
areas demonstrates the limits of verification 
capacity, ranging from modest (in the test-ban 
treaty area) to serious (in the ASAT area, due 
in part to the number of potential ASAT 
weapons, and the bomber and cruise missile 
categories). These problems suggest that arms 
control efforts in such areas might profit from 
the suggestions found in James Schear’s chap- 
ter on cooperative measures, even though 
these measures offer only limited benefit. 

The political implications of verification 
include such things as compliance standards, 
superpower cooperation on verification issues 
and results, and the impact of domestic 
political change. On this last point Michael 
Krepon discusses changes in the verification 
issue in the U.S. from the looser “adequate” 
verification of 1963-1969 and the tougher 
“effective” verification standards of the 
Reagan administration, coupled with a more 
public airing of suspected Soviet violations. 
Dan Caldwell notes how this shift has taken 
place on Standing Consultative Commission 
issues, claiming that until recently it performed 
a useful role in clarifying and resolving arms 
control compliance issues. Mark Lowenthal 
and Joel Wit note, though, that some of these 
changes come from vague verification stand- 
ards conflicting with more stringent verifica- 
tion requirements brought about by increas- 
ingly complex arms control agreements. 

It is easy to simplify verification difficulties 
—some charge that the Reagan administration 
uses them to legitimize its disinterest in arms 
control, while others claim that the Soviets 
will cheat on arms control provisions when- 
ever they can. But, as Allan Krass notes, there 
are fundamental differences in the ways the 
two sides view verification issues, even to the 
extent of how they are sequenced in arms con- 
trol negotiations. Each side fears that verifica- 
tion permissiveness will simply enhance the 
other side’s ability to carry out espionage. And 
in some cases there are practically no agreed- 
upon means of verifying compliance with 
agreements. F. R. Cleminson notes this with 
respect to limits on chemical and biological 


weapons. 
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None of the chapters is excessively technical 
—a boon for the reader who is not so inclined. 
Of course, this means that some of the more 
interesting technical details of the monitoring 
systems are omitted, which may leave some 
readers wondering just how the systems work 
and how reliable they really are. Security 
classification may be responsible here. 

The editor might have provided a more 
comprehensive introduction, linking the 
political-strategic with the technical aspects of 
verification, thus integrating more fully the 
disparate chapters in the collection. But Potter 
can be commended for bringing together a dis- 
tinguished group of specialists whose contribu- 
tions collectively illustrate both the limitations 
and opportunities for verification as a part in 
the arms control process. He has chosen a fair- 
ly homogeneous group. It would be fair to 
characterize the contributors as arms control- 
lers, who would probably be uncomfortable 
with the present administration's absolutist 
approach to verification questions. They 
collectively make a good case, though, that 
there is sufficient complexity in the entire issue 
area to prevent strict judgements as to either 
compliance or violation of arms control 
agreements. 


DAVID S. SORENSON 


Denison University 
Ohio State University 


Camp David: Peacemaking and Politics. By 
William B. Quandt (Washington, DC: 
Brookings Institution, 1986. xvi, 339p. 
$32.95, cloth; $12.95, paper). 


William Quandt, then a senior staff member 
of the National Security Council, played an 
important role in shaping the Carter admin- 
istration’s Middle East policy and was an 
active participant in all the events leading 
toward and occurring during the Camp David 
negotiations. 

In addition to his own observations, Quandt 
consulted relevant, still-classified documents at 
the Carter library and he carried out extensive 
interviews. The result is a detailed and 
judicious assesstnent on the process of making 
Egyptian-Israeli peace although the book also 
provides.a broader history of Middle East 
policy during the first half of the Carter presi- 
dency. The Camp David talks are of the great- 
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est interest not only as an important political 
breakthrough in the Middle East context but 
also as a high point in the management of the 
policy process itself—with successful coor- 
dination of all parts of the executive branch— 
and as a case study in diplomacy equivalent to 
the Cuban missile crisis or the Nixon admin- 
istration’s opening to China. Since the book is 
so clearly written and each stage of the 
developments is so well explained, it will be 
of tremendous benefit for courses on inter- 
national affairs and contemporary Middle East 
politics. 

After an excellent background discussion on 
the pattern and timing of presidential inter- 
ventions in the Middle East, Quandt sketches 
the views of the main U.S. policymakers. This 
survey demonstrates particularly the admin- 
istration’s eagerness for diplomatic progress in 
the Middle East and its willingness to devote so 
much of its time and resources to the issue. But 
such energy in and of itself did not suffice. 
Attempts to reconvene the Geneva conference 
tended to become an end in itself. An initiative 
designed to win PLO acceptance of UN Resolu- 
tion 242 used much of the White House's 
political capital and (like later efforts in this 
direction) got nowhere in the face of the PLO’s 
intransigence. 

President Anwar .al-Sadat’s dramatic an- 
nouncement of his willingness to visit Israel 
broke the logjam, showing the necessity of the 
local states taking the lead in making any prog- 
ress on the Arab-Israeli conflict. But the 
administration also soon concluded that the 
initiative could succeed only with further U.S. 
involvement. “For Egypt and Israel, it is fair to 
say that peace was possible, but not inevitable, 
after the October 1973 war” (p. 4). Of course, 
Carter realized, in Quandt’s words, “the traps 
and dangers of playing the role of intermediary 
between two highly suspicious adversaries, 
one of whom had a strong constituency in the 
United States, and the other of whom was 
rapidly becoming a media star of conse- 
quence” (p. 117). 

. While the talks themselves were conducted 
very well, the U.S. side did not fully under- 
stand the regional context, believing, Quandt 
notes, that “Egypt was the key to war and 
peace in the Middle East. If Egypt chose peace, 
other Arab states would eventually follow” 
(pp. 1-2). 

The problem of the aftermath of Camp 
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David is that an Egyptian-Israeli agreement 
could not bring about the participation of 
other elements, including the Palestinians, 
Jordan, or Saudi Arabia. The point was that 
peace was only possible—no matter how 
energetic and innovative U.S. involvement 


might be—when the parties involved were 


ready to make peace. These latter Arab forces 
were not then prepared to do so and they have 
remained unable or unwilling to take the 
necessary steps despite such efforts as the 
Reagan plan (1982-1983) and King Hussein's 
attempts to assemble a Jordanian-Palestinian 
joint delegation (1985-1986). While, as 
Quandt argues gently—and other critics more 
vociferously—Carter. might have better 
handled his follow-up campaign to the agree- 
ments, Arab unwillingness or inability to step 
forward and the continuing veto exercised by 
the PLO and Syria against direct negotiations, 
have been the main barrier to progress. 

There seems to be a peculiar U.S. attitude 
toward diplomacy that is seen with particular 
frequency in discussion of Middle East negotia- 
tions. Rather than perceiving long-range 
trends and efforts that build upon one another, 
observers argue that any initiative or step that 
does not bring an instant breakthrough is, in 
fact, a failure. This kind of thinking has led to 
some dismissal of the progress achieved at 
Camp David. Nonetheless, as Quandt con- 
cludes, “the two agreements reached at Camp 
David marked an important watershed in the 
peace negotiations, but a long road remained 
to be traveled before peace would actually be 
achieved. Along the way there would be 
pauses, detours, some backtracking, and many 
dead ends” (p. 259). This well-written and 
judicious book will probably remain the 
definitive work on one of the most important 
landmarks on that road. 


BARRY RUBIN 


_ Johns Hopkins University 


The Ties That Bind: Intelligence Cooperation 
between the UKUSA Countries. By Jeffrey 
T. Richelson and Desmond Ball (Boston: 
Allen & Unwin, 1986. xviii, 402p. $29.95). 


During the investigation of the federal intel- 
ligence agencies by the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Intelligence (the Church Committee) in 
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1975, senators often wished they knew more 
about how intelligence worked in other 
democracies, the better to evaluate how it 
ought to work in our own. Yet, little informa- 
tion was available to answer this question. 
Now a solid comparative: analysis has been 
undertaken by Richelson and Ball. 
=: Part 1 of the book instructs us in the 
organization and mission of ‘the ‘intelligence 
agencies in Britain, Australia; New Zealand, 
Canada, and the United States—combined, 
one of the largest bureaucracies in the world 
-with a budget of some $16-18 billion and 
authority to use severe coercive powers. With 
these “wiring diagrams” in place, the authors 
. proceed to the central question of how the 
- -agencies operate both at home and within the 
‘U.K.-U:S:A; (UKUSA) aeii E Separate 
chapters on signals intelligence and ocean sur- 
. veillance illustrate the impressive—some 
would say frightening—capacities. of these 
agencies to track the movements worldwide of 
friend and foe. 
For -political scientists, the key portions of 
this study are those which focus on the discord 
and collaboration among these agencies. We 


have long known ‘that the U.S. intelligence . 


agencies often: resemble embattled feifdoms, 
` warring among themselves over budgets and 
‘missions; here we learn that—small comfort— 


l - the intelligence establistiments of other democ- 


racies are as fragmented as our own. As for 


relations between the UKUSA nations, the 


authors state that, despite much sharing of 
valuable information, “there is also an enor- 
mous amount which is not fully shared among 
the five countries” (p. 168). In some. cases, the 


need-to-know principle excludes certain coun- aa 


tries (CIA paramilitary operations in Nica- 
ragua are of little relevance to New Zealand), 
- Agencies also refuse to reveal, even to friendly 
nations, sensitive modus operandi or the iden- 
tity of agents. And, yes, Virginia, the allies spy 


on one another (though with more restraint . 


than against enemies), and, obviously, they do 
not disclose these operations either. 

The authors, in'a word, provide a unique 
survey of the hidden side of five democratic 
governments. Sometimes the study reads too 
much like a survey, a description of each item 
in the pantry, when.one might hope for more 
evaluation, even theorizing. We are told, for 
example, that the President's Foreign Intelli 


gence Advisory Board (PFIAB) “has “hes the 


„inin 


authority to review the E of all 

. - [and has] a full-time staff and con- 
sultants to conduct special inquiries” (p. 130). 
This leaves one with the impression that this 


‘panel really plays a significant role. Harry 


Howe Ransom’s evaluation of PFLAB as more 
“a polite alumni visiting committee than a 


‘vigorous watchdog” (New York Times Maga- 


zine, 21 May 1961) remains closer to the mark. 


` The inevitable error or two also creeps into the 


work. The late William C. Sullivan of the FBI 
is charged with writing an anonymous letter to 
Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr.; encouraging his 


- suicide (p. 294). This despicable event in the 
‘Bureau's history certainly happened, but 


whether Sullivan was the perpetrator was. 
never. established with certainty. by congres- 
sional investigators. These are minor distrac- 
tions, though, from a work that is.commend- 
able for its scope and thoroughness of research 
in:a_field ‘where information is- difficult to 
obtain.. . 
The ahora are senaitive to the danger these 
powerful agencies pose to liberty. They write 
that “many members of the UKUSA security 


` services are unable or unwilling to- 


distinguish 
between protest and dissent`on the one hand. 


‘and subversion and pei n the other” 


and operations‘ of these agencies” (p. 309). The 
authors have made a contribution 
toward this laudable goal of an informed 


University of Georgia 

‘Lawmaking and Co-operation in International 

- Politics. By David Sanders (New York: St. 
Martin's Press, 1986. xi, 161p. $22. 50). -; 


It is perhaps ironic that, at a time when real- 


` ism (in its classical or neorealist form) has been 


generally reaffirmed as the dominant m 
ternational relations, international law—a 
subject so closely associated with the idealist 
paradigm—has been enjoying ‘a modest 
revival. Of course, Kaplan and Katzenbach . 
long.ago showed how international law, rather 
than Senne a Pie in the sit Pollyannish 
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approach to world order, was not only com- 
patible with realism but was grounded in it. 
More recently, Gilpin and others who have 
explored the “hegemonic stability theory” of 
regime change have likewise shown how inter- 
national politics and international law can be 
viewed as two sides of the same coin. 

David Sanders has produced a monograph 
that also seeks to examine international law in 
a realistic fashion, accepting the realist propo- 
sition that international politics is driven 
primarily by realpolitik considerations but 
arguing that international law can also play a 
role in shaping interstate politics. In particular, 
his “reconstructed idealist” hypothesis posits 
that the more frequently countries engage in 
law making (treaty making), the more likely 
they are to develop a degree of mutual trust 
that will reduce the possibility of their resort- 
ing to armed force against each other in the 
future. It is the law making or treaty making 
process, more than international law itself, 
that is a source of peace. He submits this 
hypothesis to empirical testing through both 
an elaborate data analysis of dyadic treaty 
making and war making patterns in the inter- 
war period (1920-1942) and a detailed case 
study of Anglo-Turkish relations during the 
interwar years. The findings provide partial 
support for Sanders’ thesis, his major conclu- 
sion being that “in certain limited contexts in 
the interwar period . . . in situations where dis- 
putes between nation-states were less intense 
and less in immediate need of resolution by 
force than they were at the (European) core of 
the international system, the employment of 
the treaty making process did indirectly reduce 
nation-states’ tendency to use force as a means 
of settling the conflicts of interest between 
them” (p. 67). The author found that the rela- 
tionship between treaty making and war 
avoidance was strongest in those cases where 
pairs of states were distant geographically, 
culturally, and in terms of power. Anticipating 

‘the criticism that his reconstructed idealist 
hypothesis is tautological and given to 
spurious correlation, Sanders conducts a varie- 
ty of tests to demonstrate that the proclivity of 
states to enter into treaties can be treated as a 
causal factor in their subsequent war avoid- 
ance rather than being dismissed merely as a 
manifestation of already trustful and peaceful 
relations. 

Sanders is to be commended for adding to a 
growing literature in recent years that, depart- 
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ing from the heavily philosophical, legalistic, 
and moralistic tradition of the idealist school, 
has sought to subject international law to 
rigorous and systematic empirical analysis in 
order to increase understanding of the actual 


“as opposed to the hoped-for role of inter- 


national institutions. Notwithstanding the 
author's obviously considerable skills at quan- 
titative and historiographical methodology, 
however, the reader is left unpersuaded by 
both the theoretical argument and the 
evidence. As a theory of how habits of 
cooperation can be learned and trust can be 
developed among states; leading eventually to 
peace between them, Sanders’ thesis sounds 
strikingly reminiscent of notions advanced by 
the likes of Mitrany and Haas (functionalism), 
Deutsch (transactionalism), and Osgood and: 
Rapoport (game theory), but is not nearly as 
well developed and sophisticated. Although 
the study assumes that “the most obvious and 
potentially fruitful ‘non-fatal if unsuccessful’ 
co-operative strategy available to nation-states 
in the contemporary international system is 
the bilateral . . . treaty-making process” (p. 2), 
why should one think that treaty making is a 
particularly key engine for building trust and. 
peace, as distinct from the cooperative dynam- 
ics represented by international organization 
membership, regime compliance, expanded 
transaction flows, or Graduated Reduction in 
Tensions (GRIT)-type confidence-building 
diplomatic initiatives? As an attempt to pro- 
vide a stronger empirical foundation for 
“reconstructed idealism,” the study is too nar- 
rowly couched either to validate idealist 
thought or to qualify the validity of realist 
thought. In any case, one does not have to bea 
“fanciful optimist” or to have read this book to 
believe that “cooperative strategies in inter- 
oo politics are at least worth trying” 
.1). 


J. MARTIN ROCHESTER 
University of Missouri, St. Louis 


The Vietnam War: A Study in the Making of 
American Policy. By Michael P. Sullivan 
(Lexington: University Press of Kentucky, 
1985. 198p. $20.00). 


Michael Sullivan is the author of. a well- 
known book surveying the contributions of 
empirical political science to the study of inter- 
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national relations. In this book he continues 
his quest for a more scientific, theoretical 
approach to international relations by examin- 
ing the Vietnam War. Although he does have 
policy goals and interests as well—to help 
focus attention on what ‘he sees as the 
neglected lessons of the war for U.S. foreign 
policy—his primary goal is to use the war as a 
case study to test several theories about U.S. 
foreign policy. Still more broadly, by applying 
the social scientist's method of systematic 
empirical analysis to the Vietnam War, he 
wishes “to demonstrate that the study of 
American foreign policy need not be limited to 
the traditional diplomatic historian’s analysis” 
(p. 6). Finally, the study is intended to bridge 
the gap between what the author considers to 
_be two styles of analysis: historical examina- 
tions of single cases with no theory or quanti- 
_ tative analysis on one hand and highly theo- 
retical and empirical analysis of many cases on 
the other. 

These are worthy and ambitious goals, but 
the results are disappointing. For example, one 
chapter focuses on the well-known dispute 
over whether the Vietnam War is best ex- 
plained in terms of the “incrementalist” or the 
“rational” model of decision: making: did 
policy makers inadvertently stumble into a 
quagmire or did they knowingly choose what 
plausibly were: the best means to achieve 
worthy goals (however badly it all turned 
out)? Surprisingly, the author brings scarcely 
any new empirical evidence to bear in his 
effort to shed new light on this puzzle. 
Sullivan’s argument is obscure and lame. 
While leaning toward the incrementalist 


model, he seems mainly to be concerned that 
policy makers not be blamed for.their human 
frailties and that social scientists maintain “as 
broad a perspective . . . as possible” and avoid 


“imposing one rigid model of decision making” 
on the war (p. 86). 

The central empirical focus of the book is. 
devoted to testing the applicability of the 
famous Klingberg thesis to the Vietnam War 
and its aftermath: does U.S. foreign policy 
follow alternating 20-25-year cycles of isola- 
tionism and expansion, or “introversion” and 
“extroversion”?. Making use of public opinion 
data, Sullivan concludes that the Klingberg 
thesis has been confirmed, as the post-World 
War 2 mood of extroversion gave way in the 
late 1960s to a broad introversionist consensus 
that persists today. However, this analysis is 
questionable on at least two grounds. First, 
despite the Reagan administration’s difficulties 
in getting public support for military interven- 
tion in Lebanon and Central America, it is not 
clear that there is really a consensus on intro- 
version or isolationism comparable in breadth 
to that prevailing between the first and-second 
world wars. Secondly, to the extent that the 
overall national mood of the country did shift 
in the 1960s, it would seem more plausible to 


‘explain this as a direct result of the unpopular 


Vietnam War and its disastrous conclusion 
rather than as a generalized, predictable long- 
cycle phenomenon presumably unconnected 
with any specific event. 


JEROME SLATER 


State University of New York 
Buffalo 


POLITICAL 
ECONOMY 


The Political Economy of U.S. Import Policy. 


By Robert E. Baldwin (Cambridge: MIT 
Press, 1985. xi, 238p. $22.50). 


Decisions taken by the U.S. government on 
whether or not to try to impede the flow of 
foreign-made goods in the world’s largest 
single national market are significant deter- 
minants of resource allocations in the world 
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economy and of the state of political relations 
between the United States and its trading part- 
ners. Import policy involves the pursuit of per- 
ceived economic rationality as well as the exer- 
cise of political power to determine who :pro- 
duces what; as such, it is of importance both to 
political scientists and economists, neither of 
whose disciplines by itself can fully explain the 
phenomenon of foreign trade policy making. 
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Both disciplines will be enriched by the rela- 
tively brief study of Professor Baldwin, an 
economist with experience in Washington's 
foreign trade apparatus. Nevertheless, aca- 
demic reactions to this book are likely to fall 
into a broad spectrum between criticism and 
praise in accordance with readers’ attitudes 
towards the modeling of bureaucratic 
behavior. 

On the one hand, the author has successfully 
achieved his stated objective of contributing 
“to a better understanding of the manner in 
which U.S. import policies are formed and 
implemented” (p. 175). On the other hand, he 
has failed to do the seemingly impossible: to 
divine either a single theoretical construct of 
the import decision-making process or a finite 
set of criteria to predict flawlessly which of 
several models will determine behavior in a 
given policy-making exercise. Such a spec- 
tacular achievement may be demanded by 
some as the determinant of a successful new 
study of this subject. 

Such an accomplishment is a long, long way 
off, and Baldwin has resisted the tack of latch- 
ing onto a master theory and then selectively 
choosing from hundreds of case studies to 
allegedly verify its utility in explaining past 
actions. Instead, he has reached a very realistic 
conclusion that will disappoint those who 
want to bottle certain slices of human behavior 
into a neat quantitative formula. Baldwin calls 
for an “eclectic approach” to understand 
import policy behavior, at least until the 
various models are “differentiated more sharp- 
ly analytically and better empirical measures 
for distinguishing them are obtained” (p. 180). 

The book’s methodology begins with a brief 
recitation of five models developed within the 
framework of public choice theory, a body of 
thought useful to economists trying to discern 
why political leaders stray from economic 
theory when making decisions. These models 
are repeatedly related to decisions examined in 
the next three chapters, the main body of the 
study. Baldwin separately examines actions in 
the three main institutions of import policy 
decision making: Congress, the International 
Trade Commission (ITC), and the senior levels 
of the executive branch. Efforts at linkage are 
supported by original and useful quantitative 
efforts to determine important variables in 
decision making. The author's repeated admis- 
sions that his statistical efforts have failed to 


produce unambiguous results will please the 
realists and frustrate zealous behavioralists. 

Economists will not like the absence of 
macroeconomic considerations (e.g., large 
federal budget deficits and a very overvalued 
dollar exchange rate) in explaining recent U.S. 
import policies. And stylists will take issue 
with Baldwin's propensity for repetition in this 
brief book (especially the themes of his five 
models) and his excessive fascination with the 
detailed workings of the ITC. 

But criticisms should not prevent acknowl- 
edgement of this very useful contribution to 
understanding the complex, dynamic import 
policy making equation that consists of dif- 
ferent institutional dynamics, economic con- 
siderations, political pressures, career ambi- 
tions, personal ideology, and ethics. By this 
original linkage of a synthesis of public choice 
theory with an empirical review of import 
policy decisions, Baldwin has helped both 
economists and political scientists to better 
understand why U.S. foreign economic policy 
is as it is. 


STEPHEN D. COHEN 
The American University 


Introduction to the Theory of Social Choice. 
By John Bonner (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1986. 205p. $25. 00, cloth; 
$8.95, paper). 

Rational Politics: ` Decisions, Games, and 
Strategy. By Steven J. Brams (Washington, 
DC: Congressional Quarterly Press, 1985. 
233p. $16.95, paper). 


These two books provide disparate intro- 
ductions to the microfoundations of social 
(political) choice. Despite a common goal, 
these books address fundamentally different 
audiences. John Bonner, an economist, suc- 
cessfully guides the reader through the basic 
tenets and problems of social choice in a noble 
effort to provide a comprehensive but intro- 
ductory overview of a difficult subject. Steven 
Brams’s Rational Politics is cast in game 
theoretic terms and is more appropriately read 
as a supplemental text by those seeking to 
make the leap beyond the axioms of social 
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a to applied PERE within the political 


o The unabashedly economic orientation of 
Bonner's book should be of no concern to a 
political science audience. The seminal works 
of Kenneth Arrow and Amartya Sen, familiar 
“to economists and political scientists alike, 
underpin most of the theory to which the 
reader is introduced. The generic nature of the 
problem of social choice is underscored by the 
organization of Bonner’s book. In consecutive 
chapters the -author considers political and 
economic solutions: to the inherent paradox 
confronting the designers of social choice 
mechanisms 


Because a true paradox has no solution per 
se, discussions of -social choice mechanisms 
often lead to normative statements about the 
relative merits of competing alternatives. To 
his credit, Bonner maintains a steadfastly 
impartial stance throughout his presentation. 
While this adherence to neutrality is an admir- 
able quality for an introductory text, it is also 

partially responsible for one shortcoming of 
nat book. In his systematic presentation of the 

. attributes and drawbacks of various social 
choice mechanisms Bonner fails to discuss 
‘why, in equilibrium, we observe the coexis- 
tence of mechanisms with distinctly different 
normative implications. Such a discussion 
would serve as a useful concluding or sum- 
mary chapter, a feature notably absent from 
the book. 

The relatively abrupt end of the book is 
characteristic of most of the. individual chap- 
m which otherwise follow in a logical, well- 

ceived progression, The first three chapters 
carefully establish the microeconomic founda- 
tions of the subsequent social choice analysis. 
These early chapters cover a deceptively large 
amount of material and should be read with 
care. Bonner provides short, annotated bib- 
liographies at the end of each chapter. The 
inclusion of these references mutes the inevit- 

. able criticism of omission easily directed at 

introductory works. 

The transition from Bonner’s. rodeio 

, to the Theory of Social Choice, to Brams's 
Rational Politics requires something akin to a 
leap of faith. Nominally, both have an interest 
in, explicating the process of political or, more 
generally, social choice. Practically, the books 

` differ to the point of being noncomparable. 
Wia Bonner's book easily stands alone'as an 


introductory. text, Brams should sali: be 
read by someone with prior exposure to social 
choice and game theory. 

Rational Politics holds, as its basic premise, 
that much observed political behavior can and. 
should be explained as the result of a perfectly 
rational calculus on the part of politicians or 
other relevant actors. To illustrate this point, 
Brams uses elementary game theory to expose 
the rationale for the outcomes of prominent 
political. confrontations .(e.g., the Cuban 
missile crisis). As the book progresses the 


‘reader is presented with a succession of topics, 


including social choice theory, that relate to 
rational choice models of political behavior. 
My concerns with Brams’s book relate to 
elements of both the organization and sub- 
stance of the material he presents. While mak- 
ing a strong argument for the use of a 
hypothetico-deductive approach to political 
analysis in his opening chapter, Brams pro- 


j ceeds to ignore his own advice in the organiza- 


tion of the remaining chapters. Deductive 


_ reasoning is fundamentally axiomatic and yet 


it is not until the fourth chapter that any effort 
is given to a rigorous analysis of individual 
ces, an - essential prerequisite for 
rational choice models. The absence of such 
analysis, prior to the presentation of spatial 
games in the third chapter is disconcerting. , 
A related concern is with Brams’s develop- 
ment of game theory. Again we note the 
absence of an initial overview of game theory 
principles. Instead, such principles are pre- 
sented over the course of the book. As a conse- 
quence, the reader must wait, for example, 
until chapter 6 before being introduced to basic 
terminology .such as normal and extensive 
form games. The inclusion of such relatively 


- formal terminology suggests incorrectly that 


Rational Politics is meant to serve as an intro- 
duction.to game theory in addition to its role 
as,a general introduction to rational choice 
political models. 

My most serious concern , rests wih the sub- 
stance of the game theory that Brams presents. 


. As a single precautionary example, consider 


Brams’s characterization of single-period Nash 
games. To claim, as Brams does, that such 
games are inherently myopic testifies to a pro- 
found misunderstanding of their specification. 

Rational Politics works well as a testimony 
to the broad applicability of rational choice 
political models. The reader is cautioned, how- 
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ever, before using the book as an introduction 
to relevant methodology. 


BRIAN E. ROBERTS 
University of Texas, Austin 


Liberty, Market, and State: Political Economy 
in the 1980s. By James M. Buchanan (New 
York: New York University Press, 1986. ix, 
278p. $45.00). 


James Buchanan is a brilliant, imaginative, 
and prolific scholar. He is especially adept at 
defining terms and constructing models that 
reach the conclusions prefigured by his conser- 
vative ideological position, a talent amply evi- 
dent in this collection of papers about the 
1980s. His work is motivated and channeled 
by his intense dislike of the twentieth-century 
liberal, welfare, interest group state and by his 
desire to restrict both the economic role of 
government and its intellectual rationale, par- 
ticularly in what he perceives to be redistribu- 
tion. His self-expressed desire is to create an 
intellectual fortress supportive of what he calls 
the minimalist, protective, or night watchman 
state. For Buchanan, traditional economics is 
too readily interventionist. He prefers a politi- 
cal economy led by his “public choice” theory 
in providing (in the phrase of his mentor, 
Frank Knight) a propaganda for economic 

om. 

Buchanan would prefer a world in which (1) 
collective political action is constitutionally 
limited; (2) there is minimal legal change and 
that, especially involving redistribution, sub- 
ject to a unanimity rule (even if only implicit 
or conceptual); (3) there is exercised a neces- 
sarily fundamental (however limited) eco- 
nomic role of government, which he recog- 
nizes will channel economic outcomes; (4) the 
minimalist state is given constitutional protec- 
tion; and (5) the constitution is necessarily sub- 
ject to reform (notably, in the present world, a 
balanced-budget amendment). He prefers, in 
short, a world in which ostensibly spon- 
taneous—rather than political—order is 
achieved, largely through markets, albeit 
within an appropriate but stable legal and 
institutional framework which is itself not the 
continuing object of change by political entre- 
preneurs. These are the main themes that 
reverberate throughout these papers. 
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The book is divided into five parts, covering 
24 papers that are diverse and wide-ranging 
and not readily summarized in a short review. 
The papers in part 1 treat alternative perspec- 
tives on social order. Here he surveys the 
development of the public choice perspective 
and its juxtaposition, as political economy, to 

economics. The most important 
papers, first, argue that insofar as politics is 
perceived as constituting a quest for truth there 
will be a potential for the tyranny of coercion 
and political absolutism; and, second, make 
the case against various opposition arguments 
to constitutional reform. A unifying theme is 
that in both markets and politics there is no 
independently determined or testable efficient 
or correct result independent of the determin- 
ing process itself. Part 2 continues the theme of 

“order defined in the process of its emergence” 

(the title of chapter 7) and explores the 
processes of institutional reform, 
through politics; the irrelevance (contrary to 
Ronald Coase) of transactions cost; and the 
distinction, for Buchanan, between moral 
community, order, and anarchy. Part 3 pre- 
sents the case for a contractarian minimization 
of the welfare state. Part 4 presents his case 
against government deficits and debt and for 
the balanced budget amendment. He laments 
the putative destruction of capital values and 
constraint of future choices. The emphasis is 
on deficit financing per se rather than the size 
of government. Part 5 presents informal 
models of individual and collective choice and 
of democracy, all in support of the minimiza- 
tion of the economic role of government and 
legal change. Among other things, he opposes 
social engineering and politics conducted as 
the search for truth and participated in by 
scientists (utilizing arbitrary social welfare 
functions or benefit-cost analysis) in the belief 
that they are politically relevant truth special- 
ists. He affirms arrangements in which volun- 
tary exchange can predominate. 

Buchanan is to be applauded for certain 
points that other economists, as well as 
political scientists and others, would do well 
fully to appreciate and adopt: (1) that eco- 
nomic performance is inexorably governed by 
legal and other institutions, with performance 
specific thereto, and that legal rights of eco- 
nomic significance are logically prior to the 
market; (2) that there is no independent basis 
for determining maximization: that order, 
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` utility furicions: and economic atmi 
are worked out through the processes of their 
determination and are not ontologically deter- 
mined truths and that politics, like markets 
(themselves political institutions), is a valua- 
- tion process, not the search for an independent 
truth; (3) that equal access to influence, open 
franchise, regular rotation of political agents, 
and avoidance of gross bundling of separate 
collective choices are useful-for ex ante politi- 
cal equality; and (4) that much work by social 
scientists is a combination of preaching and 
utilizing the mantle and 


lems with his arguments. While he opposes 
‘.sclence as social control, his approach, he 


recognizes, also constitutes social control (p. - 
38). Why are his political entrepreneurship, his. 


rational constructivism and his social engineer- 
ing preferable to others? His answer would be 
that he wants to create institutions in which 
ed agreement predominates. But his is 


would be channeled by it. Individuals can 
always exercise voluntary (actually volitional) 
choice within the extant legal framework. He 
would argue that his is the minimalist state, 
but this is illusory: his state, for example, in its 
structuring of private power, is no less funda- 
mental. He would minimize legal change by 
largely subjecting it to a unanimity rule. But it 


is illusory too to think that government is nor- 
. though here, too, he equivocates, first reject- 


matively important only in matters of -legal 
change of legal rights. His minimal govern- 


. ment prescription is itself but a strategem in the . 


~ system of power play governing the use of 
_ government. Far from eliminating predatory 
politics, it would be its tool. Buchanan himself 
may be a romantic constructivist, perhaps 
` even a moral anarchist (p. 119), with all the 
_ dangers of such positions, ` 
- Apropos of the view that status quo institu- 
tions and outcomes are efficient. Buchanan 
attempts to rebut the criticism thereof by 

emphasizing the possibility of institutional 
change. But using a greater-than-majority rule 
grants decisional power to a small majority 
and fortuitously operates in favor of the status 
quo (but not fortuitously for those to whom 
his ideas are gospel and useful). He wants to 
limit politics to mutual gains and does not 


want to interpret politics exclusively as the 
clash of conflicting interests. But, as laudable 
as that may be, social and economic conflicts 


:exist and to ignore them is to reinforce their 


established resolution. For all its unattractive 
features, politics is a conflict resolution 
process. That it deals with choices that involve 
mutually exclusive (rather than Pareto- 
optimal) results is due to the existence of con- 
flict. Politics is due to conflict, not vice versa, 
although the form that the conflict takes is 
influenced by politics. . l 
Buchanan in these matters may be norma- 
tively attractive but he is so often substan- 
tively narrow or wrong that one wonders 
about the degree to which both wishful think- 
ing and his conservative ideology limit and 


. channel his analysis. His analysis is both: bril- 


liant and (in the best high-priestly tradition) 
casuistic—casuistic, for example, in its rejec- 
tion of preferences that do not accord with his. 
To give him credit, their holders could in prin- 
ciple veto..constitutional change, but he does 
not recognize that constitution making is itself 


` a vehicle of power play and that unanimity 


rules do not in practice apply to it. Indeed, he 
both denies and affirms the ideological stance 
of public choice theory, a motivation that is a 
strength and weakness both of Buchanan and 
of the theory itself. One weakness is his own 
brand of absolutism; one strength is the 
positive hypotheses to which his :ideas have 
given rise. The great normative strength is that 
he is basically right regarding the freedom- 
enhancing nature of competitive markets (even 


ing the structural definition of competition and 
later invoking it). Moreover, the book is so 
heavily laden with wishful thinking in a cor- 
porate system, that the tendency is for his 
analysis to mask and obfuscate the reality of 
private power concentrations and their impli- 
cations for “voluntary” (actually only voli- 
tional) agreement. A 

All in all, this volume is EE A 


‘example, the idea of the budget balance con- l 


stitutional amendment. Indeed, if a constitu- 
tional convention were called on behalf of this 
amendment, Buchanan may well be its intellec- 
tual or spiritual patron. If such a convention . 
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attempted major overhauling of the document 
of 1789, it would likely give constitutional 
effect to his emphasis on markets and to other 
items on the conservative agenda, probably 
without the restraint required by his affirma- 
tion that politics (even constitutions, which 
should deal with rules and not outcomes) is in 
search not of truth but of conflict resolution. 
Indeed, pursuit of the balanced budget amend- 
ment may be the trojan horse with which to 
gain the opportunity for larger revision. 


WARREN J. SAMUELS 
Michigan State University 


Rivalry and Central Planning: The Socialist 
Calculation Debate Reconsidered. By Don 


Lavoie (New York: Cambridge University. 


Press, 1985. 192p. $34.50). 


For neoclassical economists, the market 
socialist controversy is an important shared 
example, to use the terminology of Thomas 
Kuhn. When, in 1920, Ludwig von Mises 
argued that rational economic calculation was 
impossible under socialism he precipitated a 
20-year exchange that now constitutes one of 
the few episodes in the history of economics 
discussed in standard textbooks. Reading that 
episode as customarily presented, the student 
learns that a socialist economy must solve the 
same basic problem as under capitalism. That 
problem is one of efficiently allocating 
resources to appropriate uses, given tastes and 
technology known to the pertinent agents. 
Therefore, to prove Mises wrong, all one need 
do is to imagine socialist managers imitating 
capitalist entrepreneurs and to envisage a cen- 
tral planning board mimicking the free market. 
This shared example teaches the budding 
economist to disregard the constraints imposed 
on economic life by institutions and to assume 
away all difficulties connected with the diffu- 
sion of information in society. 

Reading Don Lavoie's Rivalry and Central 
Planning, one can clearly see why the market 
socialist debate is such an instructive example 
for the teaching of neoclassical economics. 
Lavoie shows how the arguments of Mises, 
Hayek, and their followers in the Austrian 
tradition were reinterpreted in a way that 
would make them easily answered within the 
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neoclassical framework. In this tradition, 
according to Hayek's famous 1945 American 
Economic Review article, “The peculiar char- 
acter of the problem of a rational economic 
order is determined precisely by the fact that 
the knowledge of the circumstances of which 
we must make use never exists in concentrated 
or integrated form, but solely as the dispersed 
bits of incomplete and frequently contradic- 
tory knowledge which the separate individuals 
possess.” The Austrian world is one of con- 
stant change, where new conditions arise every 
day and where the efficlency of the economic 
process is determined by the ability of the . 
economic system to use the new information 
generated by the changing conditions. In con- 
trast, in the economic models that are central 
to the neoclassical tradition, information is 
constant, already possessed by the relevant 
actors, and efficiency is defined relative toa 
given stock of information. Neoclassical eco- 
nomics simply could not be brought to bear on 
Mises’ arguments concerning the relative 
efficiency of capitalism and socialism. The 
shared example not only instructs the student 
how to proceed but also gives guidance on 
which questions it is permissible to ignore. 

Lavoie’s book is the most complete record 
written to date of this debate. Although Lavoie 
writes from an avowedly Austrian perspective, - 
his book is, with one important exception to be 
discussed later, a fair history of the debate. In 
addition to the historical record, the author 
provides a valuable discussion of the dif- 
ferences between the neoclassical and Austrian 
paradigms. The book is well written and the 
presentation is always clear. It can be highly 
recommended for all historians of economics, 
those interested in the theory of socialism, 
and those wishing to learn about Austrian 
economics. 

Although recommending the book, I do 
believe that it has two important flaws, which 
some readers might find critical. First, Lavoie 
accepts too uncritically the Austrian view of 
capitalism—that unbridled entrepreneurs and 
unfettered markets will naturally produce the 
most efficient outcome. Work conducted 
within the Austrian paradigm may contain 
penetrating insights into the limitations of neo- 
classical theory, but that work does not con- 
stitute a rigorous alternative body of theory. 
Lavoie could certainly have subjected the argu- 
mients of Mises and Hayek to the same type of 
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penetrating criticism that he reserved for Lange 
and the neoclassicals. 

Secondly, Lavoie’s book is primarily a re- 
capitulation and reinterpretation of the his- 
torical record, not an explanation of why the 
debate took the course that it did. The debate 

_is presented purely as a clash of paradigms. 
There is no attempt to explain why the 
Austrian challenge was rejected by the over- 
whelming majority of economists. Underneath 
the surface of market socialist debate, there lies 
the fascinating question as to why the Austrian 
challenge was unsuccessful even though, as the 
Keynesian revolution attests, the profession 
was open to the consideration of new alter- 
natives. Lavoie provides the raw material on 
which to build an answer to this question but 
not the answer itself. 

Despite the reservations, the book is highly 
recommended. But I fear there is little chance 
that it will be read by economic theorists. As 
Whitehead once remarked, “A science that 

- hesitates to forget its founders is lost.” 
Economics knows its way and history does not 

lie on the route. This is unfortunate because 

Lavoie’s book provides an instructive lesson 
for the present. In the early 1970s, there began 
to be much debate on the difficulties that infor- 
mational issues presented for neoclassical 
economics. But at present these issues are 
being sidestepped. The advent of the rational 
expectations revolution once more means that 
economists are happy to assume that all agents 
are adequately informed. Any study of the 
process of information acquisition is 
eschewed. If economists were to read Lavoie's 
cautionary tale, perhaps they would be more 
prepared to ask themselves whether economics 
is still evading the informational issues that 
Mises raised over 60 years ago. 


PETER MURRELL 
University of Maryland 


The Rhetoric of Economics. By Donald N. 
McCloskey (Madison: University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1985. xx, 209p. $21.50). 


Sure to be important in economics, this 
book should be read by political scientists 
interested in economics, in methodology, and 
in the philosophy of the social sciences. Yet the 
book's message and the uncommon grace, wit, 
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and learning of its argument are such that the 
readers who relish it most may be those who 
are most skeptical about economics, method- 
ology, and scientism. 

McCloskey dubs his béte noire “mod- 
ernism,” the belief that the only -real knowl- 


- edge is that tested by “scientific,” rigorous 


skepticism. Modernism prizes only the observ- 
able, the quantifiable, the reproducible. It aims 
for prediction and control and would strictly 
separate scientific knowledge from oughts. 
McCloskey draws on Kuhn and others to show 
that modernism is not practiced in the natural, 
sciences. He then examines the work of influ- 
ential economists and finds that they persuade 
not through “official” modernist means but 
through an “unofficial” rhetoric that uses 
analogy, metaphor, appeals to authority, and 
other methods that Cartesian doctrine should 
not find persuasive at all. He finds that impor- 
tant techniques, like simulation, are about 
affirming, not about falsifying. He is especially 
telling in his criticism, “Unexamined Rhetoric 
of Economic Quantification” (pp. 138-173), 
arguing that statistical significance should be a 
minor tool in the economist’s box. He also 
offers sensible suggestions about how to arrive 
at usable standards of economic significance. 
McCloskey attacks not just modernist meth- 


. odology but all rule-bound methodology. His 


quarrel is not with modest, small m methodol- 
ogy—statistical theory and practice, account- 
ing conventions, and the like. And he joins 
Habermas in praise of the conversational 
norms of civilization: “don’t lie,” “pay atten- 
tion,” “be open-minded,” “explain yourself 
when asked” (p. 24). The problem is with 
capital M Methodology that pretends to know 
the route to future progress: “the modern 
methodologist is a Red Queen (Normative 
argument: off with his head), and the Gods are 
snickering behind their hands” (p. 20). 

For McCloskey, Habermas's conversational 
civility aside, “there are no rules and regula- 
tions for being reasonable” (p. 52). We should 
be more respectful of probable argument and 
plausible conclusions. The standards for good 
reasons, warrantable belief, and plausible con- 
clusions come “from the conversations of prac- 
titioners themselves” (p. 29). And those con- 
versations should be open to evidence from 
questionnaires, introspection, the humanities, 
and other sources scorned by the modernist in 
economics. “You are more strongly persuaded 
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that it is wrong to murder than that inflation 
is always and everywhere a monetary phe- 
nomenon” (p. 45). The ethical arguments for 
such propositions are sometimes “more per- 
suasive, better, more probable” (p. 46) than 
for scientific propositions. 

To those who say the abandonment of mod- 
ernism opens the door to irrationalism and the 
‘mob, McCloskey says to the contrary. The 
‘lamentable split of fact and values” (p. 124) 
leaves the modernist believing that reason and 
science do not permit him to make arguments 
that speak to the mob’s concerns. And in the 
world of science the “lamentable split” makes 
the scientist feel that it is not quite right to try 
to persuade. Thus “the Announcement, the 
‘more bald, unargued and authoritarian the 
better, is the favored form of scholarly com- 
munication” (p. 124). Since the results are sup- 
posedly objective and statistically significant, 
those not persuaded must be dishonest or ideo- 
logical or stupid. Modernism does not combat 
dogmatism and venom; it nourishes it. 

Though McCloskey is usually persuasive, 
his desire to tweak the modernist nose some- 
times leads him to overemphasize the least 
scientific parts of rhetoric. When, for example, 
he suggests that economists should defend the 
metaphor of the selfishly economic man as cal- 
culating machine “because of its prominence in 
earlier economic poetry or because of its 
greater congruence with introspection than 
alternative metaphors” (p. 82), he must realize 
that such arguments will not persuade non- 
economists, nor should they. McCloskey's 
book focuses on economic rhetoric on the 
frontiers more than on why economists agree 
on much of importance. If, for example, he 
had set out to explain why a recent poll 
showed that only 2% of economists disagreed 
with the assertion that “a ceiling on rents 
reduces the quantity and quality of housing 
available” (J. R. Kearl et al., “A Confusion 
of Economists?” American Economic Review 
69[2]:28-37 [1979}), I think the importance for 
economics of theory, prediction and evidence 
would have been given their due along with 
the neglected forms of argument McCloskey 
rightly emphasizes. 

McCloskey thinks economics a “successful” 
(p. 56) science, one whose “brilliance” deserves 
more influence in “civilization at large” (p. 
180). But his criticism of his colleagues is 
merciless. The “typical” economist is “harshly 
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if unreflectively dogmatic” (p. 184). “Many are 
bored by history, disdainful of other social 
scientists, ignorant of their civilization, 
thoughtless in ethics and unreflective in 
method” (p. 7). The journals are filled with 
“pseudoscientific ceremony” (p. 159) and 
“exercises in‘ deriving the obvious” (p. 179). 
Even one of the book’s heroes, Robert Fogel, is 
praised for creating a rhetoric that brought 
into being a new type of reader, one “less 
attractive than the more common one in suc- 
cessful academic prose” (p. 135). And Mc- 
Closkey says Fogel’s rhetoric is similar to his 
own (p. 117)! A puzzle. One senses that 
McCloskey has the Habermas virtues, that he 
will be pleased by such questions and is intel- 
ligent enough to have some answers. We need 
more scholars like him and more books like 
this one. 


STEVEN E. RHOADS 
University of Virginia 


The Economist's View of the World: Govern- 
ments, Markets, and Public Policy. By 
Steven E. Rhoads (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1985. xiv, 331p. $39.50, 
cloth; $12.95, paper). 


The influence of economics in policy making 
inspires various combinations of wonder, 
envy, and among some nonecono- 
mists. In this book, Professor Steven Rhoads 
assesses the strengths and weaknesses of micro- 
economic policy analysis, that is, the applica- 
tion of the economic theory of individual 
behavior and welfare to the problem of eval- 
uating economic institutions and the policies 
that affect them. Along the way, he provides 
an excellent, detailed nontechnical explana- 
tion, with powerful examples, of some key 
ideas in modern economics, such as oppor- 
tunity cost, externalities, the marginalist per- 
spective, and the importance of the incentives 
that are created by different types of markets, 
organizations, and policy instruments. The 


book is rich in illustrations drawn from several ` 


areas of public policy, and especially good sec- 
tions deal with the economics of environmen- 
tal policy and income distribution policy. 

The central mission of the book is to identify 
the weaknesses and limits of the use of eco- 
nomics in policy making. It considers many of 
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the criticisms of microeconomic analysis that 
. have been voiced by economists and non- 
economists alike and in the end adopts a view 
that is more sanguine than that of most of the 
critics, as, for example, exemplified by Steven 
Kelman. Nevertheless, Rhoads strongly at- 
tacks several aspects of economics: the doc- 
trine of consumer sovereignty (the presump- 
tion that individual preferences are norma- 
tively compelling), the self-interest axiom 
(individual behavior is motivated largely by 
selfish objectives), and the reigning methodol- 
ogy (heavy reliance on sophisticated mathe- 
matical and statistical tools to the exclusion of 
moral philosophy, history, and hands-on, 
real-world experience, as through field work). 
In my view the clearest weaknesses of the 
book stem from its central conception, which 
is to deal with economists as a group of people 
holding shared and distinctive values, rather 
than with the discipline of economics as a uni- 
versally applicable theory of human behavior. 
This approach produces several highly dubi- 
ous inferences and conclusions. First, it leads 
to regarding anything written by any econo- 
mist that is not a critique of the discipline as an 
-= expression of shared beliefs, no matter how 
` ridiculous and ethically impoverished its con- 
tent. Thus, because one economist once argued 
the point, all economists are held to believe 
that dueling ought to be legalized (because 
people duel voluntarily and there are no exter- 
nalities to duels), that the direct net benefits of 
stealing money are zero (because the gains to 
the thief exactly equal -the loss of the victim), 
and that the willingness to pay for addictions 
has the same normative content as the willing- 
ness to pay for prosaic goods like food and 
shelter. 
_ Once one adopts this point of view, the fool- 
ishness of economics requires a “theory of 
economists” to explain how they could be so 
myopic. Rhoads offers the view that eco- 
nomics attracts Philistines and materialists 
because its content focuses on markets and 
financial matters. He does not tell us why this 
is more plausible than the-view that at least a 
few people enter the profession because they 
want to use the powerful force of economic 
incentives, as vividly described in the book, to 
make meaningful progress in solving environ- 
mental problems or in improving the lot of the 
materially deprived. In fact, until about 1970, 
economists were more likely to be criticized for 


being iconoclastic liberals than for exhibit- 
ing conservative materialism, and one wag 
advised that the route to success in economics 
was to travel to Cambridge and turn left. 
Political scientists are likely to find especial- 
ly interesting the final section of the book that 
deals with the application of microeconomics 
to the study of political processes. Here the 
reader should be warned that Rhoads’s charac- 
terization. of the economics literature is idio- 
syncratic, for his coverage is limited essentially 
to the public choice school of James Buchanan 
and Gordon Tullock. While major figures in 
the economics literature try to develop a posi- 
tive theory of government, I find it quite mis- 
leading to place such heavy stress on their 
work while all but ignoring, say, Kenneth 
Arrow, who not only approaches the subject 
in a far different way, but who also won a 
Nobel prize for this work. Even more mislead- 
ing is to weave together the positive economic 
theory of Bucharian and Tullock, and, to a 
lesser extent, George Stigler, with their 
political philosophy. The first error is that their 
philosophy is more conservative than most of 
the writings on the topic that are uncited, but 
the bigger error is the implication that conser- 
vative political philosophy is inextricably 
linked to an economic theory of politics. The 
book elsewhere contains some of the evidence 
on these points in its summary of the economic 
literature on environmental policy and income 
redistribution, much of which can hardly be 
rap S as politically conservative. 
the positive economic theory 
of paren behavior, Rhoads takes issue with 
the core assumptions that politicians attempt 
to maximize the probability that they will hold 
office, that political participation is motivated 
by self-interest, and that one should be highly 
skeptical of assigning benefits to actions that 
attempt to impose one person's preferences on 
another. All these issues need to be con- 
fronted, of course, but the argument in the 
book is incomplete in some respects. Although 
Rhoads is correct in i consumer 
sovereignty as the soft underbelly of benefit- 
cost analyses that are based on the willingness- 
to-pay of citizens, the book does not explore 
whether this has any implications at all for 
political decision processes. The core issues are 
whether consumer preferences are manipulable 
and whether a society that bases public deci- 


‘sions on selfish preferences thereby must 





jikkela among its citizens, The 
problems seem obvious: Political preferences, 
_ „too, may be manipulable. And political actors, 
- Not. economists, , decided to institutionalize 


-. | €conomics into government’ decision proc- 
; esses, which some might see as an effect of the“ 

nature of a society, rathėr.than'a © 

. cause. In any case; the extensive. analysis..of . 
` how government officials ought to make déci- 
- sions serves to confuse the positive and norma- - 


tive aspects of econcmics. Benefit-cost analysis 
is normative, in that it leads to the recommen- 
dation of one course of action over another. 


The economic theory of political behavior is - 


positive, in that it yields testable conclusions 


about the effects on public policy of changes in ` 
‘the economic environment and the political.. 
institutions that make policy. It is, of.course, ~ 


quite incorrect to say that the perspective 


recommends ‘that politicians maximize reelec= ° 
tion prospects or that voters evaluate car- 
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dldats on the basis ofthe pertonal benefits the ; 
‘candidate will provide them. 


- While most any economist will- certainly 


find these and other faults in Rhoads’s work, 
the book nevertheless is a valiant attempt to 
attack a difficult issue. It is tough enough to 
comé.to a deep understanding of another. disci- 
pline, but to have something sensible to say 


about itë- strengths and ‘weaknesses.is a 


herculean challenge. And many of the ideas 
‘and observations in the. book are quite pene- 


trating. It is definitely a book that a person | 
` who tries seriously to undertake multidisciplin- 


ary work between economics and political sci- 


-ence ought to confront, for it usefully indicates 


the many ways one can display narrowness or 
overlook important causal forces in such 


; endéavors. . 
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American Constitutional Law 
CASES AND INTERPRETATION 
‘Second Edition , 
RALPH A. ROSSUM, Claremont McKenna College 
` G. ALAN TARR, Rutgers University 


A topically organized text for the American constitutional law course that focuses 
on constitutional interpretation and includes introductory essays, selected Supreme 
Court cases, and lower court cases. Extensive apparatus includes headnotes and 
endnotes for each case, a glossary, and a list of Supreme Court justices. This edition 
is updated with constitutionally significant pronouncements of Congress since 
1982. 

704 pages Just Published 


The Causes and Prevention of War 
SEYOM BROWN, Brandeis University 


Written for the nonspecialist, this book is a coherent, sustained argument that 
takes the reader from an analysis of the causes of violence and war to the means 
by which they might be controlled and prevented. Along the way, Brown draws 
on the literature of the various social science disciplines and pertinent schools 
of thought, using insights derived from them to explore human violence, the 
specific causes of war, and the conditions of peace. 

Paperbound 288 pages Just Published 


International Political Economy 
PERSPECTIVES ON GLOBAL POWER AND WEALTH 
JEFFRY A. FRIEDEN and DAVID A. LAKE, 

both of the University of California, Los Angeles 


The first comprehensive reader on the politics of international economic relations, 
this book examines the three major theoretical perspectives of international 
political economy—Liberalism, Marxism, and Realism—focusing on international 
investment, money, and trade. While the readings trace the evolution of interna- 
tional political economy, they also discuss current issues such as the international 
debt crisis. 

Paperbound 420 pages Just Published 
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_ THE DYNAMICS OF 
NEGOTIATED 
PROTECTIONISM 


VINOD 'K. AGGARWAL 
` University of California 
~ Berkeley 
ROBERT O. KEOHANE 
DAVID B. YOFFIE 


Harvard University ` 


Reu roteto bj the United States has principally taken the 
form of negotiated barriers to trade; such as voluntary export restraints. These barriers 
tend to evolve over time and to display three patterns, which we-label institutionalized, 

_temporary, and sporadic protectionism. Cartel theory and studies of the politics of pro- 
tection suggest that the dynamics of negotiated protectionism will depend on three 
variables: the barriers to entry into an industry, the size of.the domestic industry, and 
the exit barriers for domestic firms. Low barriers to entry will lead to institutionalized 
protectionism when the domestic industry is large and exit difficult; temporary protec- 
tionism results when the domestic industry is small and exit easy; and sporadic protec- 
tionism is likely when barriers to entry are high. Brief studies of U.S. protectionism in 
textiles and apparel, steel, footwear, televisions, and automobiles illustrate the value of 


this framework. 


. ee protectionism 


has often been thought of as a unilateral - 


act by a sovereign state. Yet much protec- 


tionism during the 1970s and 1980s has - 


been negotiated rather than unilaterally 
imposed. Voluntary export .. restraints 
(VERs) and’ similar arrangements have 
become the preferred means by which the 
United States has sought to. cartelize 
industrial sectors threatened by. imports. 
Such negotiated protectionism has been 
particularly evident in five industries in 
the United States during part or all of the 
last quarter century. In. textiles and 
. apparel, steel, footwear,. television sets, 
and autos; the United States has nego- 
tiated trade restrictions with numerous 
foreign exporters. While the U.S. govern- 


ment has occasionally provided unilateral - 


measures of protection for small indus- 


tries, all.U.S. administrations since World ; 
War IL have been reluctant to counte- 


_ nance general schemes -of protection for 


major.industries. Yet, beginning with the 
Eisenhower administration’s negotiations 
in textiles in 1956, virtually every U.S. 
president has actively sought VERs for 
economically and politically sensitive 
industrial sectors. 

Most research on: protectionism has 
sought to uncover why governments im- 
pose trade barriers and how those barriers 
affect the economy (Bauer, Pool, and 
Dexter 1972; Cline. 1983; Destler 1980; 
Pastor 1980; Strange-1985). Some social 
scientists have focused on explaining the 
height and impact of trade barriers (Bald- 


win 1986; Lavergne 1983); others have 


looked at ‘the ideological and ‘political 
roots of protectionist policies (Goldstein 
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1986a; Schattschneider 1935); and still 
others have looked at how restrictions 
such as VERs—quantitative measures 
negotiated with selective exporters—are 
different from other forms of protection, 
such as tariffs and global quotas (Bergsten 
1975; Yoffie 1981). This article, by con- 
trast, examines what happens to nego- 
tiated protectionism in the United States 
after agreements have been reached. 
Casual observers often assume that trade 
barriers persist automatically, that once a 
country begins down the slippery slope of 
protection, there is nothing to do but slide 
further. Yet this generalization is false for 
the United States over the last quarter 


century. Indeed, we have identified three: 


quite different patterns of negotiated pro- 
tectionism involving the United States 
during this period. Protectionism in some 
industries has been temporary, in others it 
has a long institutionalized history, and in 
still others it has been sporadic. 

Under temporary protectionism, the 
United States negotiates agreements with 
one or several exporters, but it allows 
them to lapse after some initial period. 
The restrictiveness of the protection is 
generally not very high. Protectionist 
arrangements in the color television and 
footwear industries have reflected this 
temporary pattern. In the case of color 
televisions, the United States negotiated 
an Orderly Marketing Agreement (OMA) 
with Japan in 1977; which was followed 
‘by two OMAs with Korea and Taiwan in 
1978.1 The Japanese OMA was allowed to 
expire in 1980, while the Korean and 
Taiwanese agreements expired in 1982. 
Similarly, in footwear, the Carter admin- 
istration negotiated OMAs with Taiwan 
and Korea in 1977, but in 1981 the Reagan 
administration allowed both OMAs to 
lapse. Despite substantial political contro- 
versy and import penetration rising above 
75% of U.S. consumption, the footwear 
OMaAs have not been renewed. — 

The second pattern is one of institu- 
tionalized protectionism, where protec- 
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tionist agreements expand over time, 
becoming more complex and gradually 
encompassing larger numbers of export- 
ing countries and more and more cate- 
gories of products. Such restrictions per- 
sist across administrations. This pattern 
of increasing institutionalization has char- 
acterized protectionism in textiles and 
apparel since the mid-1950s. Restrictions 
in textiles and apparel began with a simple 
bilateral agreement between the United 
States and Japan that limited Japanese 
exports in a few categories of cotton tex- 


` tiles in 1957. Four years later, a multi- 


lateral agreement was negotiated that 
provided a framework for the U.S. and 
Europe to restrict the cotton textile and 
apparel exports of about 30 countries. By 
the 1980s, the industrial countries were 
protecting hundreds of categories of cot- 
ton, wool, and synthetic fiber textiles and 
apparel. from all producing countries in 
the world (Aggarwal 1985; Yoffie 1983a). 

The third pattern of protectionism 
follows a more sporadic course. In this 
pattern, initial agreements lapse, but pro- 
tectionism is subsequently renegotiated. 
This nonlinear pattern can be observed 
most clearly in the steel industry. In 1968 
the United States negotiated a tripartite 
agreement with the European Community 
and Japan in basic steel. Although the 
initial three-year agreement was extended 
through 1974, the Ford administration 
allowed protection to lapse. In 1977, how- 
ever, the steel industry again managed to 
convince the Carter administration to 
relmpose trade barriers. These restraints 
have persisted in a variety of different 
forms through the mid-1980s. 

The existence of different dynamic pat- 
terns of protectionism in different indus- 
tries provides us with our major puzzle. 
How do we account for the varying pat- 
terns exhibited by negotiated U.S. protec- 
tionism? Because we are interested in the 
evolution of negotiated protectionism 
rather than in its origins, we begin at the 
point when protection has first been 
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implemented on a sectoral basis. To 
account for patterns of change, we sketch 
an interpretive model that emphasizes the 
size of the industry and two ‘additional 
variables not usually stressed:in discus- 


sions of protectionism: (1) the- height of 


economic: barriers - restricting entry of 
foreign producers into an industry and (2) 
the exit or adjustment strategies of the 


domestic firms. Having outlined an inter- - 


pretive model of U.S. protectionism, ‘we 
then discuss our five industry cases: tex- 
tiles and apparel, steel, color televisa, 
footwear, and autos.? at 


- Explaining ‘the Dynamics of 
Negotiated Protectionism 


` “Negotiated protectionism ‘is fundamen: 
tally different from tariffs and auctioned 
quotas (Bergsten’1975). Unilateral forms 
- of protectionism attempt to ‘shift the 
burden of adjustment from an importer to 
an exporter, while VERs constitute cross-, 
national cartel agreements that. séek to 
allocate market shares between exporters 
and importers, thereby sharing the bene- 
fits and: burdens of protectionism. Fur- 
thermore, VERs restrict exports from 
` specific countries in specific product 
. categories and are generally negotiated on 
a country-by-country basis. Even though 
„these arrangements are designed to. raise 
prices for consumers (who are excluded 
from the game), they are supposed to 
allow a domestic. industry to generate 
profits as well as to allow an exporter to 
reap scarcity rents.-The more stable the 
cartel arrangement, the greater the like- 
lihood that the domestic’ industry will 
: become more profitable. 

In order’ to understand cartel stability, 
it is essential to look, at an industry's 
structure. While. the effectiveness of 
oligopolistic coordination can be affected 
by many variables, such as the number of 
sellers in a market and product hetero- 
geneity, cartels cannot function for very 


long without high barriers .to entry. 
(Chamberlin 1962;: Itch and Ono 1981; 


Kierzkowski 1984; Scherer 1980). If bar- ` 


riers to entry are low-—for example, when 
there are few.scale economies, low-capital 
requirements, and little product differen- 
tiation—new firms (or countries) will 
quickly enter the. market when they. see 
abnormally high profits. In an industry — 
such as. apparel, where capital require- 
ments are. very low and technology is 
widely; available, any effort to create 
a cartel would immediately draw new 
entrants and reduce the effectiveness of 
protection. When barriers to entry are 
high, however—for example, because of 
high capital. requirements (e.g.,. steel), 
unavailable technology (e.g.,. semicon- 
ductors), or high levels of differentiation 
and expensive distribution channels (e.g., 
autos)—it may take substantial invest- 
ments and long periods of time for new 
oe to. take advantage of output 
restricti 

‘The implication of this; argument is. that 
the height of economic entry barriers will 
to a great extent determine a cartel’s suc- - 
cess. Recall that VERs restrain particular 
exporters. High barriers to entry are con- 
ducive to the success of such an 
ment because under these conditions new 
exporters, unrestrained by the VER, will 
be unable to enter the U.S. market. There- 
fore, high barriers to entry should pro- 
duce a. relatively stable cartel. Con- 


‘versely, low barriers to entry should 


vitiate the effectiveness of a VER because 


-unrestrained foreign producers will im- 


mediatély begin exporting to the U.S. and 
bid away. any. economic rents.. Instead of 
reducing import pressure, 'VERs i in indus- 
tries with low barriers to entry may speed 
up the diffusion of production to new 
foreign manufacturers in countries whose 
exports have not been’ restricted by 
negotiated agreements. 

-The ‘success or failure of VERs helps to 
determine their ` evolution over time, 
because’ SUCCESS. and failure set in motion 
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different patterns of political action. To 


understand how this occurs, we need to 


make some assumptions about when 
firms demand trade barriers and under 
what conditions the United States govern- 
‘ment will be disposed towards supplying 
protection. The purpose of these assump- 
tions is to allow us to predict how the 
initial success or failure of a VER is likely 
. to- affect the subsequent evolution of 
negotiated protectionism in a particular 
sector. Although we will not provide 
empirical support for these assumptions, 
we believe they are plausible and con- 
sistent with the existing literature on the 
politics of U.S. trade policy. 


We sean by oe dear anand! 


for protection generally intensifies when 
industries encounter economic distress 
due to growing import penetration (Bald- 
win 1986; Lavergne 1983). If firms are 
satisficers, they are most likely to demand 
‘trade barriers only when they confront 
declining production and profitability.‘ 
Furthermore, we assume that large indus- 
tries with high levels of resources in votes, 
campaign funds,’ political organization, 
` and so on will be able to pay more for 
. protection than. less well-endowed indus- 
` tries.’ And finally, we assume that the 
more difficult it is for firms to leave the 
industry—that is, the higher the barriers 
to exit—the more the industry’ will be 
willing to invest resources in protection. 
As Hirschman has argued, the impossibil- 
ity of exit stimulates voice (Hirschman 
1971). Thus the demand for protection by 
an industry will tend -to be a function of 
économic distress as indicated by profit- 
ability and employment trends and of the 


' political resources available and the dif- - 


ficulty ‘of exit. 

On the supply side, we assume that 
U.S. governmental policy will not simply 
_ mirror industry demand: since the 1930s, 
many industries have pleaded unsuccess- 
fully for protectionism (Lavergne 1983). 
This leads us to assert that the U.S. gov- 
ernment is not merely a eeu registering 
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political pressures (Destler 1980). Instead, 
the willingness to supply protection will 


_ be a-function of (1) the economic and 


foreign-policy: costs of trade barriers and 
(2) the values of governmental officials 
who -have their own policy preferences. 
With regard. to, costs, the U.S. govern- 
ment would be discouraged from impos- 
ing trade barriers if protection adversely 


. affected politically influential domestic 


actors -(e.g., by causing inflation for 
powerful downstream producers) or led 
to retaliation by trading partners. Indeed, 
if the U.S. employed tariffs and auctioned 
quotas instead of VERs, the inflationary — 
consequences would be more transparent 
to domestic actors, and the U.S. would be 
obligated by the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) (Article 19) to 
provide.compensation to its trading part- 
ners or allow retaliation. 

Similarly, one can reasonably assume 
that governmental values, which in the 
case of the United States have been pre- 
dominantly liberal in the postwar period, 
will also affect the supply of protection 
(Baldwin 1986; Goldstein 1986a, 1986b). 
For the purposes of our model, we assume 
that liberal values of. the United States . 
yield policy preferences that can be sum- 
marized in three injunctions: 


1. Protection should be accorded only to _ 
firms and industries in distress, as 
manifested by low profitability and 
declines in.employment that appear to 
result in large part from imports. The 
U.S: government offers protection to 
alleviate distress rather than to pro- 
mote new or innovative industries that 
have the potential to be highly com- 
petitive. 

2. Protection should be temporary, en- 
abling industries to adjust, and should 
be quickly terminated for an industry 
that regains profitability. 

3. If U.S. firms face “unfair” competition 
from abroad, it is legitimate for the 
government to provide sufficient pro- 
tection to offset that unfair advantage. 
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Figre 1. Protéctionist Patterns with Low Barriers to Entry’ 
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Using these assumptions about the sup- 


ply of and demand for protection, we are 
now in a position to sketch our dynamic 
model. The logic underlying the model is 
relatively simple and straightforward. If 


protectionism fails to raise profits for a- 


domestic industry, then, ceterus paribus, 
firms will increase the intensity of their 
demand for future trade barriers and the 
U.S. government will generally be sympa- 
thetic towards ‘stipplying additional pro- 
tection.® Because we assume that indus- 
tries work harder for protection when 
profits are low and that the U.S. govern- 
ment will provide temporary protection 
for firms in distress, trade barriers that are 
ineffective are likely to be expanded. On 


the other hand, if trade barriers improve 


an industry's economic health, then firms 
in that industry will reduce the intensity 
of their lobbying efforts, and the U.S. 
government will be less receptive to those 
pleas. Thus, for producers, there is irony 
behind the success of protection: the more 
profits domestic firms generate as a result 
of trade barriers, the more difficult it 


becomes: to justify those restrictions, ` 


Today’s success in lobbying for protec- 
tionist ‘arrangements contributes to 
tomorrow’s failure. 

. Because the critical issue is the success 
or failure of negotiated protection, we dis- 


tinguish at the beginning between indus- 


tries with high and low barriers to entry. : 
The flowchart in Figure 1 illustrates what - . 


` happens when barriers to entry are low. 
Negotiated protectionism will fail to 
restrict imports because the VERs will be 
bypassed by new producers. The profit- 
ability of domestic firms: will stay low, 
and in view of the values we have 
. ascribed to U.S. officials, the govern- 
.. ment’s propensity to supply protection 

will remain high. The industry's desire for 


; _ protection will also remain strong and 
“may even increase. Frustration over con-- 


tinued low profits could lead to a more 
_ effective industry organization and an 
even higher level of protectionist pressure. 


"| LTE the industry is-large and faces high 


barriers. to exit, our model predicts 


increasing protection: lacking exit possi- 


bilities, the industry. will intensify its 
demands by exercising voice, and the gov- 


ernment will supply further. protection — - 


due to’ continued industry distress. Over 
time, the government will have to extend 
the VERs to more and more countries to 
increase the effectiveness of the protec- 
tion. As larger numbers. of producers 
become covered by the. measures, such 


protectionism is likely to become institu- 


tionalized and may even lead to a system 
of global quotas, as indicated by outcome 
ain Figure 1. 

‘A strengthening of protectionist pres- 
sure, however, is not the only possible 
result of economically unsuccessful pro- 
tection. When an industry’s barriers to 
exit are also low (Caves.and Porter 1976), . 
that industry may contract as firms leave - 


the industry, causing it to lose politically 


potent resources.” Moreover, firms that 
anticipate continued competitive pressure- 
from imports may shift from domestic 
manufacturing. to importing, . further 
reducing the demand for protection. If 
such’ an industry started off politically 
and economically weak, the exiting of 
firms may shrink the industry to such an 
extent that the remaining firms will no 
longer have sufficient resources to lobby 
effectively for added protectionism. 

Hence, our model predicts that a strik- 

ingly different pattern of protectionism 
will emerge when barriers to entry and 
exit are both low and the industry is 
small. Under these conditions, protection- 
ist arrangements will be temporary as 
firms leave the industry and fewer 
resources are available for seeking protec- 
tion (see outcome b of Figure 1). 

-Two other logical possibilities excluded 
from: the chart for the sake of clarity, 
should also be mentioned. First, if an 
industry faces low barriers to entry and 
exit'and also happens to be large, we 


would predict a pattern of: institutional- 
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ized protection that would be unstable in ` 


the long run. As long as the costs of 
lobbying remain lower than the costs of 
exit, the demand for protection will 
remain high. Over time, however, this 
calculus may change. With VERs rather 
than global quotas, new entrants will con- 
tinue penetrating the domestic market, in- 


dustry distress will continue to be high,“ 


and domestic firms will increasingly exit. 
As a result, the industry will become 
weaker politically. The lobbying cost of 


protection for the remaining firms will in- ` 


crease, and exit will become even more at- 
` tractive. In the long run, the industry will 
lose its critical mass, and the. demand for 
protection will fall off. 


A second possibility is that the barriers ` 


to exit might be high, and the industry 


small. Because barriers to entry. are low, - 


as in all the cases depicted in Figure 1, new 
entrants will continue to penetrate the 
domestic market. The ineffectiveness of 
‘protection will lead some firms to dis- 


appear or to exit despite the difficulties. 
This will weaken the industry, making it - 


less and less likely to succeed in securing 
protection. Therefore, we expect protec- 
tionism under thése conditions to be tem- 
porary, although its duration will be more 
extended than in the pure case of a small 
industry with low exit barriers: 


In Figure 2, we display our expected 


- sequence of events when barriers to entry . 


are high. Because unrestricted foreign 


firms cannot immediately enter the U.S. - 


market, protection will’be economically 
successful, resulting in a slowing down of 


import penetration and higher profitabil- . 


ity for domestic firms. In view of the 
values we have ascribed to the U.S. gov- 
ernment, such success reduces the govern- 

ment’s inclination to continue providing 
protection. At the same.time, the demand 
for protection from the industry will also 
fall as its level of distress eases. In short, 
we expect protection for industries with 
Migh Decree to erity to pe temporary ia 
the initial round., 


Suspension of protectionism will ‘then: 
lead to another round of import penetra- 
tion, which under certain conditions may 


. lead to a renewal of protectionism. Once 
‘again, our model regards the barriers to 


exit as an important factor. If firms.can 
easily exit from domestic production, 
either by ceasing operations, moving pro- 
duction offshore, or becoming importers, 
the industry's demand for trade barriers 
will fall and protectionism will not be 
renewed (condition a).* 

In industries with high barriers to exit 
that do not adjust during the period of 
protection, rising import penetration will 
lead to renewed industry distress (condi- 
tion b) and renewed protectionism. 
Whether this sporadic protectionism con- 
tinues depends on whether the barriers to 
entry fall over time. If the barriers remain 


.. high, the pattern of Figure 2 will repeat 
. itself (condition b1)—the VERs will be 


effective, profitability will be restored, 
andthe protectionism will lapse. How- 
ever, if barriers to entry fall in the mean- 
time—due, for example, to technological 
change or increased sophistication in 
developing countries—the subsequent se- 
quence of events will follow. the course 
identified in Figure 1. 

This long-run indeterminacy is a result 


- - of the fact that firms exercise choice. Our 


model provides us only with a first-cut 
structural explanation for different pat- 
terns of protection. We. also have to take 
into account the survival strategies 
adopted by firms in the protected indus- 
tries. Although the modal result of un- 
successful protection is renewed protec- 
Horiist pressure; such pressure will fall if a 
small industry shrinks substantially as a 
result of cuts in employment and profit- 
ability, or if domestic firms become im- 
porters. Conversely; successful protection 
can lead not only to its own liquidation 
but to a renewal of. protection in the 
future, depending on the adjustment and 
exit strategies followed by firms. 

This interpretive model of the evolution 
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of negotiated protectionism is only val- ” producers. We therefore turn to our 
‘uable if it helps usto understand the com- empirical material... Does our model 
plex patterns that we observe in industries: illuminate patterns ‘of - “negotiated pro- 
-in which the United States has used VERs tectionism? 

* . and similar restraints to protect domestic 


Figure 2. Protectionist Patterns with High Barriers to Entry — 
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Iilustrating the Model: 
Five Cases of- 
Negotiated Protectionism 


Our model of the dynamics of nego- 
tiated protectionism, which focuses on 
economic barriers to entry, size of the 
industry, and barriers to exit, should help 
us to understand the varying patterns of 
U.S. protection since World War II. To 
‘illustrate this model, we will briefly 
analyze the protectionist patterns in five 
major industries:: textiles and apparel, 
color televisions, steel, footwear, and 
automobiles; A summary of these cases is 
provided in Table 1. Our analysis of the 
_ first three cases is interpretive because the 


model was largely derived from our ` 


knowledge of protectionism in these 
industries. The latter two cases, however, 
. provide us with a partial test of the 
`- model’s explanatory power. The Reagan 
administration's decisions to deny further 
protection to automobiles in the spring of 
1985 ‘and footwear. the following fall; 
-. proved to be sine consistent with 
our expectations. 


Institutionalized Protectionism: 
‘Textiles and Apparel ` 


The textile and apparel industries, 
though strikingly different in their indus- 
trial characteristics, have followed a joint 
strategy in securing protection from 


imports since the late 1950s (Aggarwal 


.1983). The coalition strategy started to 


pay off in: 1957, when the U.S. govern- : 


ment reached an agreement with Japan 
that limited textiles and apparel exports 
for a period of five years. The Eisenhower 
administration opted for a VER largely 
because the domestic and foreign policy 
costs of any alternative in the mid-1950s 
seemed prohibitive. Tariffs or quotas on 
such a large industry would have been 
inconsistent with GATT and contrary to 


| 


U.S. concerns about the Cold: War and 
U.S. efforts to liberalize international 
trade. Yet, after the U.S. negotiated this 
VER with one country, few would have 
guessed that protectionism in this sector 
would, evolve into the most complex, 


- institutlonalized system of ‘restrictions in 


the postwar period. 
Our model of protectionism begins to 


‘analyze this problem by looking at the 


size and characteristics of these industries. 
With more than two million workers in 
the. mid-1950s, textiles and apparel com- 


-bined were the largest employers in the 


manufacturing sector in the United States. 
Although textiles was more capital- 


intensive than apparel, both industries. 


could be classified as labor-intensive in 
the 1950s with relatively low barriers to 


‘entry: Capital requirements were low 
compared to industries like steel; and 


technology, raw materials, and equip- 


‘ment were readily available. Industry 


profitability was also low: textiles and 
apparel mills earned a meager 1.4% and 
4.5% return on equity (ROE), respec- 
tively, in the mid-1950s, compared to a 
9.9% return for all manufacturing (Con- 


. gressional Record 1966, 20985). 
- Under’ these conditions, our model 
would predict that a single bilateral agree- 

` _ “ment between the United States and Japan ` 
‘would quickly attract new entrants. With 


low barriers to entry, non-Japanese 


` manufacturers would seek to capture any 
` -scarcity rents that might be generated by 


the proposed cartel, making it difficult to 
protect the U.S. market effectively. 


. Imports should increase, the profitability 
of U.S. firms should remain low, and.the 
- demand fòr protection should rise. In 


fact, the 1957 VER failed to protect U.S. 
producers (Aggarwal 1985; Yoffie 1983a). 


` Asian exports of cotton manufactures 


bound for the U.S. boomed. Hong Kong 
alone increased its shipments from under 
$1 million in 1956 to over $60 million by 
1960 (Hunsberger 1964). The combination 
of rising imports and profits well. below 
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Table 1. Summary of Evidence 





Import ` 
‘ ' as 3 Penetration? 
Industry Protectionist Policies . (%) Pattern 
Textiles & apparel 1956 (VER, Japan 1957) 2b 
: 1960 (STA/LTA, 1961-62) 6 
1970 (VERs 1971) 9 
1973 (MFA 1974) 9 Institutionalized 
1976 (MFA 2, 1977) u ` 
1980 (MFA 3, 1981) - B2 
1985 (MFA 4, 1986) 23 
Footwear 1976 (OMA, Taiwan & Korea 1977} 48 
.1981 OMAs dropped 50-\ 
1984 Protection rejected 70. 
$ 1985 Protection rejected - 76. 
Televisions ` 1975 > í 18 Temporary 
i -1976 (OMA, Japan 1977) 33 
1978 (OMA, Korea & Taiwan 1979) 26 
`, 1980 OMA dropped Japan) 12° 
~... 1982 OMAs dropped (Korea & Taiwan) 19° 
Steel $ 1968 (VER, Jäpgn & EEC 1960) 17 
ie _ 14 
. pe Oar Japan & EEC 1972) 18 
. 1974 VERs dropped 13 ; 
1977 (TPM in 1978) 18 Sporadic 
1981 (VERs, Japan & EEC 1982) 19 ; 
1984 (VERs 1985) 26 
Autos i 1980 (VER. Japan 1981) 27 
a ‘+ - 1985 VER dropped 32 





“All import penetration based on quantity (weight for textiles & apparel). 

bImport penetration for.cotton products.only.. 

‘The drop in import penetration masks the movement offshore of U.S. firms and the direct investment in 
assembly by foreign producers. Total value-added of TVs manufactured in the U.S. was only 45%-47%. 

dAnnualized rates based on 11 months. 


CT ‘establish level GE iniport: penstralion prior to the: conctuslon: OF protectionist dimena we kar 
„gathered data for the years immediately preceding the dates of such agreements. Parentheses are used to 
indicate that the years for which data are recorded and the years in which agreements were concluded are not 
identical. 


Sources. Textiles. Unpublished chart 4 (Cotton textiles: U.S. ‘Import Trends: Ratio of Imports to Apparent 
Domestic Markets), Office of Textiles, Market Analysis Division, Department of Commerce, February 1971; 
United States International Trade’ Commission (USITC), 1984, A-6. Footwear. USITC, 1985, A-15. TVs. 
‘USITC; 1980, D-6 for 1975-78; USITC, 1984, A-37 and A- ‘105 for 1980-82. Steel. American Iron & Steel Insti- 
tute, 1968-1980. Autos. Ward's Automotive Report, 1982, 1; “Imported Cars at 32.6% as Domestic Sales _ 
Fall,” New York Times, 5 December 1985, D-1, City Edition. Data also received by telephone from the ITC and 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 
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the manufacturing average led both textile 
and apparel firms to step up their demand 
for protection (Congressional Record 
1966, 20985). 

Low profitability and rising import 
penetration gave legitimacy to the textile- 
apparel coalition’s pleas for further pro- 
tection. Hence, not only was the demand 
for protection higher, but the government 
became increasingly willing to supply it. 
With the foreign policy costs of non- 
negotiated protection still high, our model 
would suggest that the United States 
would expand the cartel to incorporate 
new players. The proposal by the Ken- 
nedy administration to extend textile 
restrictions in 1961 was therefore con- 
sistent with our expectations. The so- 
called short term arrangement, which was 


followed by a long term arrangement. 


(LTA), ha to bring new players into 
the cartel. 

Yet, given the industry's structure, even 
this cartel arrangement was not stable. 
New players continued to enter and 
import penetration continued to increase 
from 6% of the cotton market in 1960 to 
12% in 1969 (United States International 
Trade Commission [USITC] 1978, C-3). 
More significantly, exporters shifted to 
unrestrained ` fabrics (wool, man-made 
fibers, and blends) to avoid the LTA. 
Imports rose rapidly—both in quantity 
and in value. From 213 million square- 


yard equivalents (SYE) in 1962, man-. 


made-fiber-based imports rose to 1,453 
million SYE in 1968. Imports of wool- 
based products rose from 141 to 210 
million SYE in the same period. A similar 
rapid rise took place in apparel imports 
(USITC 1978, D-3). 

Increased imports strengthened the 
unity of the textile-apparel coalition large- 
ly because the players had limited exit or 
adjustment options. Minorities and 
women dominated the work force, and 
more than two-thirds of the workers in 
textile and apparel factories were semi- 
- skilled (“Textiles” 1982, 32c). This meant 
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that labor had little job mobility. For 
firms, the barriers to exit were growing in 
textiles because of the increasing capital 
intensiveness of production. Economic 
barriers to exit remained low in apparel, 
but emotional and strategic barriers to 
exit left firms with limited mobility. 
Retailers were very large and powerful, 
precluding forward integration; and the 
fragmentation of apparel producers into 
small, single-product companies, made it 
difficult to expand into overseas produc- 
tion (Porter 1980, chap. 12). The vast 
majority of apparel firms (28,384 of 
31,181) had less than 100 employees, and 
the top 30 firms accounted for only 7.4% 
of the industry’s value added. Because 
many apparel firms were family-owned, 
they would choose divestiture only as a 
last resort. 

While demand for protection continued 
to increase, resistance to protection on the 
part of the government waned. Despite 
protectionism, the industry's return on 
sales and return on equity rarely climbed 
above 50% of the manufacturing average. 
Sympathy for the industry became so 
strong within the U.S. government that 
officials were even willing to sacrifice 
some broader foreign-policy interests. 
Until the mid-1960s, for instance, Hong 
Kong had avoided stringent controls on 
its exports by implicitly threatening to 
close down the U.S. listening post for 
China. By 1966, such threats fell on deaf 
ears (Yoffie 1983a, 111). - 

The consequence of greater government 
willingness to supply protection and the 
increasing demands for trade barriers was 
the Multifiber Arrangement (MFA) of 
1974. Subsequent renewals of the MFA in 
1977, 1981, and 1986 transformed the 
regime into one of the most protectionist 
instruments of the postwar era. Yet 
despite the increasing number of textile 
VERs and the growing restrictiveness of 
the arrangements, the industry's low bar- 
riers to entry have made it impossible to 
create a stable cartel, especially in ap- 
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parel. The restrictions simply failed. to 
halt the decline in. U.S.. apparel employ- 
ment or improve the competitive position 
of apparel producers.-Japanese and East 
. Asian 


Association of South East Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) ‘countries and. other ~less- 
developed nations have. taken over- the 
lower end of the market. Some larger U.S. 

firms have. adapted to import competition 
by engaging in outward processing while. 
other apparel firms have become import- 
ers. . Twenty. percent of “American” 


apparel brands were imported. in: 1984, 


‘Smaller firms that have not.found higher- 
. fashion, higher-price-market.niches, have 
been increasingly forced to exit. The 
result is that the U.S. apparel industry ran 
a trade deficit of over $13 billion in 1984 
(American. Textile: Manufacturers Insti- 
tute [ATMI] 1985, 2A). 
The industrial characteristics of textiles 
have ‘allowed manufacturers to become 
more ‘competitive with imports. Textile 


employment has fallen by. about 10% | 


since the 1960s, but greater capital inputs 
have led to significant improvements in 
' productivity. The textile industry, helped 

- by -cheap, regulated oil .prices, even 


became a: net exporter during the late . 


1970s. However, the deregulation of oil 
prices and the rise in the value of the 
dollar again squeezed the profitability and 
domestic-market share of textile manufac- 
_ turers in the early 1980s. i 
In the aggregate, therefore, the indus: 
tries comprising the textile-apparel coali- 
tion have experienced -rising levels of 
import‘. penetration | and poor average 
profitability since the late. 1950s, .thus 
Paria the demand for protection. 
Barring. large-scale exit. from the textile. 
and apparel industry or a new technology 


that would -radically change industry . 


structure, our model leads us to expect 
that institutionalized protectionism in this 
sector will become even more restrictive 
in the future. — E 


producers have increasingly moved’ 
up-market into middle-range goods, while - 


Temporary Protectionism: ` 


Color Televisions and Footwear 


` Although faced with competitive prob- 
lems similar. to .those. of textiles and 
apparel, the television and footwear 
industries. did not succeed in securing 
steadily expanding- protection. Instead, 
the VERs of the 1970s in -both industries 
were allowed ‘to lapse. The demand for 
protection..in these sectors was not as 
strong as in textiles and apparel. Not only 
were these-industries relatively small, but 
lower barriers to-exit weakened. the merits 
of the industry’s:case for protectionism 
and reduced corporate demand for trade 
barriers over time. : 


Color. Televisions. Imports of television 


‘sets into.the United States started to grow 


when ‘Japanese companies captured a 
large share of the monochrome market in 
the: mid-1960s (Millstein 1983;. Yoffie 
1983a). By the early 1970s, Japan made 
inroads into the color market, accounting 
for 15% of U.S. consumption in-1975. 
One year later, imports. had surged to 
33% of the market, Japan alone taking a 


. 30% share (USITC 1980, D-6). 


Pressure for protection had been 


mounting since 1970, when Zenith .Cor- 


poration first. filed a countervailing duty 
suit. Over the next seven years, various 
legal suits were filed by Zenith and-other 


_industry and labor groups, but none 


yielded any immediate benefits. The ¢ gov- 
ernment continually refused ;to supply 
protection to this relatively small industry 
(40 thousand workers in 1973.and only.26 
thousand in 1976). The Carter administra- 
tion altered this position, however, when 
the International Trade Commission 
(ITC) recommended tariffs.in response to 
a Section 201 complaint (the U.S. coun- 


terpart to GATT Article 19) and several 
of the law suits filed by Zenith appeared 


to be bearing fruit in the courts. To under- 


cut this growing protectionist sentiment 


and. preserve important foreign policy 


| 
goals rélated to the Tokyo round of trade 
talks, the Carter administration negoti- 
ated a three-year OMA with Japan that 
began on 1 July 1977. The agreement 
limited Japanese exports to 1.56 million 
units per year and included a provision 


exempting sets in which 40% of the Jabor. 


costs involved- U.S. workers.. 

‘On the basis of our model, pondok 
ism in this.sector should be temporary, 
largely because the barriers to entry were 
moderate-to-low, the industry was small, 
and firms had viable adjustment options. 
By.the mid-1970s, the color TV industry 
was relatively concentrated, with two 
firms—RCA and’ Zenith—accounting for 
40% of: the market. Other firms had 
liquidated their. investments or sold their 
assets to the Japanese. Because all of the 
major producers of TVs except -Zenith 

_were diversified companies, divesting the 
‘unprofitable ‘TV business did. not mean 
life.or'death. Moreover, TV firms were 
large by. textile and apparel standards 


_and, in most instances, already multina- 


tionals. This made it relatively. easy for 
firms to move offshore to reduce labor 
costs.. In fact, RCA never joined in the 
battle for protection with Zenith precisely 
because it had already shifted much of-its 
production offshore. by 1977 and had 
licensed color television technology to the 
Japanese as early as 1962.. 

Barriers to entry in the industry were 
higher than in: textiles and apparel,- but 
surmountable, South Korea and Taiwan 
already had the necessary technology and 
were positioned to fill any gap in demand 
left by a reduction in Japanese exports. In 
1978, Taiwan shipped 624 thousand sets 
(up from 235 thousand in 1976). Korean 
TV exports to the United States increased 
. from 47 thousand in 1976 to 437 thousand 
in 1978 (USITC 1984, A-37). As a result, 
both profits and worker employment in 
the domestic masiy continued, to 
drop. 10 ro 

The growth in imports Ted to eal. a 
temporary increase in. protectionism. 
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Within four months of the OMA, Zenith 
decided to close its domestic plants, move 
offshore, and lay off one-quarter of its 
labor force. This action decisively weak- 
ened the protectionist coalition. ‘The 
major remaining supporters-of protection 
were labor, firms that supplied TV com- 
ponents: and, ironically, two Japanese 
firms—Sony and Matsushita. 

_Under the terms of the OMA, the 
United States was obligated to restrict 


‘new entrants if Japanese manufacturers 


were placed at a disadvantage. This led 
the Japanese firms producing in the U.S. . 
to pressure the U.S. government for equit- 
able treatment by negotiating OMAs with 
South: Korea and Taiwan. The U.S. gov- 
ernment therefore proceeded to. sign 
agreements -with these two countries in 
December 1978, with the accords to run 
from February 1979 to June 1980. By the 
end of 1979, the U.S. dropped the OMA 
with Japan but extended. the ones with 
South Korea and Taiwan for two years. 
Both: ‘of these agreements were then 
allowed to expire in 1982. 
Korea and Taiwan each increased. ex- 
ports. by almost 250% after the OMAs 
expired. But despite the increased imports 
and low industry profitability, demand 
for protection did not rise significantly. 
By 1984, 17 producers were- assembling 
televisions in the United States, of which 
12 were foreign-owned: .(USITC 1984, 
A-8). Zenith; formerly the major force for 
protection, increased its overseas activi- 
ties and diversification efforts, becoming 
in the-process a more profitable company 
involved in the production of computers 
and .computer accessories. As expected, 
then, protectionism in color TVs re- . 
mained temporary: the government had 
little incentive to supply protection, and 


. the relocation of. production .weakened 


the demand for trade barriers.: 


` Footwear. The footwear industry, like the 


color TV industry, had been petitioning 


-the government for protection for almost 


10 years before it achieved any substan- 
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tive results (Yoffie 1983b). When imports 
- reached almost’ 50% of the. market in 


1977, the ITC recommended that. tariffs 


be raised on nonrubber shoes. Faced with 


its first important trade. case, the Carter - 


administration decided to’ seek OMAs 
with Taiwan and -Kored. It explicitly 


` avoided the ITC recommendation for 
tariffs because it feared. the transparent - 


inflationary consequencés. OMAs had the 
additional advantage of allowing the U.S. 
‘to avoid conflicts: with important trade 
partners and allies, such as Italy and 
Spain. aes 


: "The footwear industry, like textiles and. 


apparel, has very low barriers to entry. 


Because the capital requirements were 
. minimal and the technology has been. 


_ stable, it, would be a simple matter for 
other countries to increase their exports’ in 
response to the OMAs. Hence it was no 
surprise that. imports increased by 60% 
from 1977 to 1978 and unrestrained coun- 
tries such as Hong Kong and the Philip- 
pines increased their exports by 225% and 
800%, respectively. If exit or adjustment 


' options were constrained, as they were in 


textiles and apparel, we. would predict 
` that the industry’s profitability would suf- 
-fer; increasing the demand for protection. 
The government would also be ‘sym- 
. pathetic under these conditions, especially 
if it could minimize foreign policy: costs 
by targeting ‘the. new, politically weak 
‘entrants, such as Hong: Kong and: the 
Philippines, ©- 
Yet: this’ scenario did not occur. The 
_ critical difference between footwear. and 
. textiles lay in their industrial structures 
and the strategies available to major 
firms. The 20 largest footwear firms, rep- 
resenting about 50% of production, had 
viable exit strategies‘that allowed them to 
profit during the OMAs. Although profits 
of smaller firms suffered under the 


OMaAs, large firms pursued ‘strategies of . 


‘forward integration into the’ highly 


fragmented retailing business and began 
importing footwear they could not make 


competitively. While manufacturers. of 
less than one-half million pairs of shoes 
earned only a 4% return-on sales (ROS) 
during the late 1970s, ‘profits of producers 
of more than two million pairs rose from 
about 6% ROS before the OMAs to 9.4% 


.by 1980. These differentials in perform- 


ance split the industry and reduced the 
aggregate demand for protection when 


‘the OMAs came up for renewal in 1981. 


On the supply side, the belief that pro- 
tection should be temporary and..ter- 
minated—once profitability. was restored 
—undermined the case for further protec- 
tion. Thus it is no surprise that the Reagan 
administration allowed the OMAs to 
lapse. One of the most interesting devel- 
opments was that Korea and. Taiwan 
maintained their own VERs after the.U.S. 
opted for free trade in 1981. Because both 
East Asian’ governments had found ad- 


vantages inthe cartel (it allowéd them to 


raise prices and pushed. their producers 
into higher-value - products), they con-. 


_ tinued .to limit exports in order-to keep 
. prices up and.to force domestic producers 


into the high-end markets. 

Once protection was terminated, -our 
model would predict that: small firms 
would continue to demand trade barriers 
but that large firms would have less and 
less incentive to-seek protection. This led 
us to the prediction that as. long as large 
firms continued to exit and pursue profit- ` 
able retailing and importing strategies, the | 
government would not grant a second 


‘round’ of protection - for the footwear 


industry. a 

- Twice in the last three years, this pre- 
diction -ha ` proven accurate. Between 
1981 and 1985, imports grew from 50% of 
domestic ‘consumption to -almost- 80%. 
Nonetheless, the industry has been-unsuc- 
cessful in its efforts to regain protection. 
In 1984, the ITC refused to recommend 
trade barriers in response to a Section 201 
petition because large footwear firms had 
become more profitable than the -manu- 
facturing average. A year later, however, 
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‘Congress changed the trade laws, partial- 
ly in response to the footwear case. The 
new law dictated that the ITC could not 
reject a 201 case solely on the grounds of a 
single indicator, such as the level of indus- 
try profits. As a result, the ITC reversed 
its decision and recommended restrictions 


weakened the demand and the resources 
that the industry was able to mobilize. 
The president's eventual rejection of trade 
barriers. was therefore ‘understandable in 
light of our model. 


i Sporadic Protection 


Thus far, we have only looked. at indus- 
tries with low barriers to entry, where it 
has been difficult for the U.S. government 
to create a stable cartel that would help 

-U.S. manufacturers regain their profit- 
ability. The steel and automobile indus- 
tries, however, were both. characterized 
by high barriers to entry. .In such cases, 
we would expect negotiated protection to 
‘allow firms to achieve higher profits-—at 
least temporarily. If this is the case, then 
protection should be liquidated because 
the government will be reluctant i pro- 
vide protèction for'an industry no longer 
in distress. Yet unless an industry makes 
fundamental adjustments in these cases, 
this favorable position will rapidly erode 


and the industry-may again ‘seek protec- 


tion. The U.S. steel -industry illustrates 
this pattern. - 


Steel. The U.S. steel industry first faced 
import competition in the late” 1950s. 

Imports captured an increasing share of 
.the U.S. market, rising from 4. 7% in 1960 
to 12.2% in 1967 and surging to 16.7% in 
1968. Growing imports and declining 
profitability led the industry to seek pro- 
tection. In 1969, the United States. nego- 
‘tiated three-year VERs with the two miajor 
exporters: Japan and the EEC. The U.S. 


preferred a mepotater solution because — 


t 
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the costs noii tariff or quota on 


such large exports of important allies were 
perceived as high. Although the nego- 
tiated ägreements cut exports from Japan 
and the EEC by 25%, they provided 
enough flexibility to allow both importers 


' and exporters to benefit. 
for the footwear industry in 1985. Yet the ` 
divisions. within the footwear industry 


Unlike textiles and apparel, footwear, 
and TVs, steel had comparatively high 
barriers to entry, especially in the late 


1960s. Capital and technology 


ments were high, making it difficult for ` 


new entrants to capture any significant 
scarcity rents generated by the VERs. 


' Because Japan and the EEC were the only 


viable exporters to the U.S. in the late 
1960s, our model would predict that the 
agreements should have produced higher 


profits for U.S. firms. In the short run, the 


VERs did produce a drop in import pene- 


_ tration from 16.7% of consumption in 


1968 to 13.8% in 1970, but the industry 
continued to suffer financially. The 1970 
recession cut the average return on equity 
in steel to 4.3%, less than half the average 
of manufacturing (Crandall 1981, 29). 
This poor ‘performance combined with an 
increase in imports from a few un- 
restrained: European countries in 1971 
strengthened the demand for protection 
and led the ‘administration to extend the 
VERs in 1972 for three more years. 

This time the agreements were more 
specific, and the cartel more effective. 
Imports dropped from 17.9%- of the 
market in 1972 to between 12% and 13% 
over the next two years. Equally impor- 
tant, the ‘steel._market boomed and the 
U.S. industry's profits rebounded. Return 
on equity jumped to 16.9% in 1974, two 
percentage points above the manufactur- 
ing average. U.S. steel workers were also 
rewarded during this period. Between 
1969 and 1975, steel wages went from 4% 
above the manufacturing average to 67% 
above average. This rebound reduced the 
government's willingness to protect the 
industry, and protection was liquidated at 


the end of 1974. ep Ep 
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Had U.S. steel firms used their six years 
of protection to adjust or exit the indus- 
try, the industry would not have renewed 
its demand for protection. But the indus- 
trial characteristics of this industry made 
exit or significant adjustment very costly. 
As Crandall (1981) has argued, it has been 
pointless for U.S. manufacturers to rein- 
vest in greenfield facilities. There was so 
much excess world capacity in steel that 

-the discounted returns from such an 
investment would have been negative 
(Borrus 1983). The option of going 
abroad was also unavailable to U.S. firms 
because most countries encourage the 
development of indigenous steel indus- 
tries. The only option for large integrated 
producers was to use the profits resulting 
from restraints to buy ‘assets in more 
promising ‘industries—a strategy that 
would take a long time to implement, 
given the huge fixed- asset base of all large 
steel firms. 

Because the industry had made no fun- 
damental adjustment (and, in fact, was 
less competitive after the VERs owing to 
high wages), imports increased, especially 
as new entrants in foreign countries over- 
came the capital and technology barriers 
to entry. They reached almost 18% of the 
market in 1977 as countries other than 
Japan, the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC), and Canada increased their 
share of U.S. apparent consumption from 
1.2% to 4.1% of the market (Crandall 
1984). The addition of 67 thousand steel 
workers to the unemployment lines be- 
tween mid-1976 and mid-1977 plus a drop 
in average return on equity to close to 
the lowest among U.S. manufacturers 
raised the demands for protection once 
again (U.S. Congress 1977, 323). Polit- 
ically, the industry was in a strong posi- 
tion to secure some form of import 
restraints. Various firms filed antidump- 
ing suits, which would have had high 
foreign-policy costs if the treasury found 
they had merit. In addition, the steel 
industry had very strong congressional 
support. 


To head off costly protectionist legisla- 
tion introduced in Congress, the Carter 
administration sought a negotiated solu- 
tion that would share the burden of 
adjustment between the United States and 
its trade partners. Under Secretary of 
Treasury Anthony Solomon devised a 


solution called a trigger price mechanism 


(TPM), which set a minimum price based 
on Japanese production costs, below 
which there would be an automatic pre- 
sumption of dumping with a threat of 
countervailing duties. President Carter 
pushed the EEC and Japan to accept the 
imposition of this system in return for the 
manufacturers dropping their antidump- 
ing petitions (Crandall 1981). By basing 
the TPM on the lower Japanese costs, it 
forced some of the burden of adjustment 
on the U.S. firms. It also allowed pro- 
ducers in the U.S., Japan, and the EEC to 
raise prices, as if it were a legal cartel. 
However, an effective cartel could not 
last. Barriers to entry had effectively 
fallen by the late 1970s, making it harder 
to create a stable cartel and thereby rais- 
ing the demand for protection. Because 
most major exporting. countries in the 
world had developed a capacity to manu- 
facture steel by 1979, the system of target- 
ing protection against one or two coun- 
tries became obsolete. By the early 1980s, 
the TPM was dropped, only to be 
replaced by a new VER with Europe. 
Despite occasional tactical maneuvers by 
the. U.S.: government and U.S. firms that 
have produced a few months of free trade 
in steel, trade restrictions have been main- 
tained nearly continuously. By 1985, 
negotiated protectionism in steel had 
expanded to all major exporting coun- 
tries, making it look more and more like 
the system of protection in textiles and 
apparel. Not only has the demand for 
protection continued to be strong, but 
because most foreign governments subsi- 
dize steel exports, the U.S. government 
has been willing to intervene on the basis 
of “fair play” in international trade. 
According to our model, steel should 


continue to follow the path of textiles and 
apparel: Because barriers to entry have 
dropped over the past 15 years, a. stable 
cartel has become . -The only 
possibility that steel might follow a dif- 
` ferent path would occur if steel companies 
adjust or exit the industry. Both possibili- 
tles exist (Gutfleish, n.d.). The steel indus- 
try has become increasingly differen- 
tiated. Some producers have reorganized, 
reduced wage costs, and a- few have 
become profitable with a greatly reduced 
product line. The U.S. minimills—with 
their specialized products, modern electric 
furnaces, and labor that have not joined 


. the United Steel Workers—have been able ` 
to compete successfully with imports. In 


1980, minimills achieved a 14% return on 
equity—twice that of integrated steel pro- 
ducers (Walter 1981). In addition, some 
U.S. steel producers have begun import- 
ing steel products, and a few foreign firms 
have bought U.S. firms in the hope of 
evading protection. Lastly, some U.S. 
steel companies have diversified out of 
steel production. Although steel firms 
have not been profitable, they have gener- 
ated huge cash flow from the depreciation 
of their large fixed assets, which they have 
used to reduce their dependence on steel. 
In sum, as more steel firms i 
and as minimills expand, the demand for 
protection could fall. As the industry 
splinters, its efforts to expand protection- 
ism will be less and less likely to succeed. 
If, however, the diversification strategies 
falter, steel is likely to follow the path of 


textiles and apparel. The industry has the ` 


resources and the organizational strength 
to demand a high level of protection. 
Because the industry continues to be in 
distress and foreign countries subsidize 
their steel exports, the U.S..government is 
likely to regard protection as legitimate 
on grounds of fair trade. 


Automobiles. The automobile industry 
provides a partial test to evaluate our 
model of the dyriamics of negotiated pro- 
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tectionism. Because the barriers to entry 
have been high, VERs in autos should 
initially be successful in economic terms, 
leading tö a reduction in protectionist 
pressure. Yet, as foreign producers out- 
side of Japan overcome the barriers to 
entry, protectionist pressure is likely to 
reemerge. Unless auto firms. exit the 
industry or make fundamental adjust- 
ments that improve their: competitive 
positions, autos will follow a path similar 
to steel, i : 
Historically, U.S. car manufacturers 
and U.S. auto workers supported free 
trade, Labor shifted its view toward the 
beginning of the 1970s, and the firms’ 
position changed in 1979. In the wake of 
the second oil shock; U.S. citizens sud- 
denly wanted small fuel-efficient cars, 
which Detroit was unable to provide. 
Japanese manufacturers filled the gap and 
Japan’s market share jumped from 12% of 
consumption in 1978 to 20% in 1980. In 


_ 1979-80, the big three auto manufacturers 


closed 23 plants and sustained collective 
losses. of four billion dollars. Auto un- 
employment increased’ to 26% in this 
period (U.S. Department of Transporta- 


tion 1981). 


By the end of 1980, the auto industry 
had formed a united front in favor of pro- 
tection. The United Auto Workers 
(UAW), Ford Motor, and Chrysler led the 
charge, while General Motors, the firm 
best positioned to deal with the Japanese, 
reluctantly joined the coalition. Despite a 
rejection of a UAW-Ford Section 201 peti- 
‘tion by the ITC, the industry used its con- 
siderable resources to pressure the ad- 
ministration ‘to negotiate a VER with 
Japan in 1981. Like ‘other cases of 
negotiated . protection, the VER was 
designed to appease the. domestic indus- 
try, avoid the transparent inflationary 
consequences of quotas, and avoid the 
high foreign-policy costs’ of directly 
violating GATT.. The terms of the agree- 
ment represented significant give-and- 
take between Japan and. the. U.S. 
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Although the Japanese agreed to cut back 
their exports 8% from the previous year 
to 1.68 million cars, the agreement was 
extremely flexible and offered the 
Japanese opportunities to offset their 
potential volume losses. 

To understand the pattern of protec- 
tionism that would emerge in autos, we 
begin again with the barriers to entry, 
which in this case were extremely high. 
Not only were technology and capital 
requirements very large, but new firms 
require marketing and servicing capabili- 
ties to enter the U.S. Unless a foreign 
manufacturer enters into a joint venture 
with a U.S. or Japanese company to 
market its cars, it could take five or six 
years for a strong competitive threat to be 
mounted by new countries. Furthermore, 
other automobile manufacturers in un- 
restrained countries, such as Renault, 
Volkswagen, and Volvo, had a tiny share 
of the U.S. market, and they did not have 
the capacity to increase sales fast enough 
or in sufficient quantity to upset the 
stability of the cartel-like arrangement. 
Our model would therefore expect the 
cartel to be effective in raising the profit- 


ability of both the Japanese and the U.S. . 


manufacturers, which in turn would 
reduce both the demand for protection 
and the government's willingness to sup- 
ply it. As prices rose and profits in- 
creased, the legitimacy of protection for 
autos would weaken and firms would 
reduce their demand for trade barriers. 
The VER should have been allowed to 
lapse when the industry recovery took 
hold. 

The VER had the ‘predicted effects. 
Japanese manufacturers raised the prices 
on their cars, which allowed U.S. pro- 
ducers to increase their prices by an 
average of $2,000 per vehicle. Profits for 
the big three auto manufacturers ‘rose 
from. a $4-billion loss in 1980 to a $7.7- 
billion profit in 1983, and a $10-billion in 
1984—their best year in history. Profit 
margins, including nonauto. businesses, 
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also rose from 1.73% in 1980 to 11.78% 
in 1983. These margins allowed the U.S. 
companies to generate badly needed cash 
flow. Working capital for U.S. auto firms 
increased from $0.9 billion in 1982 to $8.1 
billion in 1984 (Auto and Truck Industry 
1986, 101). Most Japanese auto manufac- 
turers also achieved record profits in the 
United States during this period. Japanese 
profit margins averaged $2,000 per car 
under the VER in the U.S. market, which 
compared with $85-$125 per car profit in 
the Japanese market (“Profits” 1984, 68). 
The. only unhappy Japanese producers 
were those with low: exporting records 
before 1981: Mitsubishi, Fuji, Isuzu, and 
Suzuki would have preferred greater 
volume to the higher margins. Although 
Japanese car exports hovered between 1.7 
and 1.9 million units from May 1981 to 
May 1985, the value of those exports rose 
from $8.8 billion before the VER to an 
approximately $12.4 billion in the year 
ending. May 1985. This was especially 
impressive considering that the yen 
dropped in value by more than 10% dur- 
ing this period (Reagan 1985, 351). . 
Our model would lead us to expect that 
the record profits on both sides of the 
Pacific would reduce the demand for pro- 
tection by U.S. manufacturers. When 
General Motors abandoned the protec- 
tionist coalition in 1985, it was only a 
matter of time before the VER would be 
dropped.. Furthermore, the high level of 
profits and high costs of cars should have 
meant that the government would find lit- 
tle legitimacy in protecting highly profit- 
able firms, especially with car prices ris- 
ing. Thus, the decision by the Reagan 
administration to abandon the VER in 
May 1985 was consistent with our expec- 
tations. The decision by the Japanese gov- 
ernment to maintain a VER, albeit at a 
higher level of exports, after President 
Reagan decided not to renew the agree- 
ment, was also not surprising. Because 
Japan prospered under -the protectionist 
arrangement, the Japanese government 
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and the large Japanese firms would want 
_ to maintain the cartel. - ` 


.Whether the auto industry will follow. 


the route of steel depends in large part on 
the barriers to exit and available adjust- 
ment strategies. As in steel, the barriers to 
entry are increasingly being over¢ome-by 
new entrants attracted to the high poteri- 
tial profits in autos. Yugoslavia and 
Korea both began shipments to the U.S. 

market, in late 1985 and early 1986. What 


could differentiate’ the pattern of automo-. 


bile protection from that in steel is that 
there are more avenues of adjustment 
open to auto manufacturers. First, capital 
is more mobile in automobiles: as in color 
TVs, auto firms can move their produc- 
„tion offshore to reduce wage rates and 
increase -their cost- competitiveness, 
Second, improved automation, lower 
wage rates, higher productivity, and a 
substantially lower value of the dollar 
could also reduce relative costs to make 
U.S. firms more viable. Finally, enhanced 
design, quality’ control, and ‘marketing 
capabilities could make U.S. companies 
competitive with the Japanese, even if 
there are cost differentials. Any combina- 
tion of. these options by the major U.S. 
producers could | keep the demand for pro- 
tection from rising 

'In-sum, if US ‘firms internationalize 


more of their production, and continue - 


increasing their productivity, they may be 
able to fend off a new onslaught of 
imports, especially if they are aided by a 
continued fall:of the dollar against the 
yen. The result would be another case of 
temporary protection. If, however, U.S. 
firms fail to improve their competitive- 
ness, then the demand for trade barriers 
will again intensify, profits will fall, and 
protection is likely to be renewed. 


Conclusion 


Our model helps us to understand the 
evolution of negotiated protectionism as 
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practiced by the. United States over the 
last quarter century. After its initiation, 
protectionism displays various patterns, 
which can be characterized as institution- 
alized, temporary, and sporadic. These 
patterns are accounted for not by conven- 
tional variables, such as import penetra- 
tion, but by less-noticed factors such as 
barriers. to entry and costs of exit from 
domestic production, as well as the ability ; 


_ of firms to. adjust. 


U.S. protectionism has become institu- 
tionalized in textiles and apparel because 
these large industries face low barriers to 
entry and their firms do not have attrac- 
tive exit options. On the whole, such pro- 
tectionism has been. economically unsuc- 


_cessful. Imports have continued to. rise 


and industry profits have remained low. 
Temporary protectionism in the United 
States has appeared in industries that are 
relatively small (color televisions, 
footwear) and that confront low barriers 


‘to entry. Yet the ability of major firms in 


these sectors to devise effective exit 
strategies has meant that the economic 
failure - of protection has not been 
translated into political success for protec- 
tionist forces. . 

Sporadic protectionism - characterized 
the early years of trade barriers in steel. 
The economic success of import restraints 
resulted from high barriers to entry into 
the industry and led in turn to a decline in 
political support for protection. In the 
absence of effective adjustment by 
domestic firms, the ensuing decline in pro- 
tection led to increased imports and 
renewed trade restrictions. Recently, bar- 
riers to entry to the steel industry have 
fallen and, as our model anticipates, pro- 
tection has been extended to more coun- 
tries and products, becoming increasingly 
institutionalized. and rigorous. The his- 
tory of the first auto VER in the early 
1980s followed a similar pattern to that in 
the early years of steel: the economic suc- 
cess of protection led to a dismantling of 
restraints. Whether auto protection. will 
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turn out to ‘be temporary or: will ‘recur 
depends:in large measure on the effective- 
ness of.the adjustment strategies pursued 
by domestic firms and the ability of non- 
Japanese foreign. firms to overcome the 
barriers to. entry. : 

‘ Although ‘our model does-not “allows “us 
to make precise predictions of the trajec- 
tory of negotiated protectionism, it does 
- provide some insight into this process. 
Negotiated protectionism as practiced by 


the United States has been neither linear.. 


nor cyclical but has followed more com- 
plex ‘patterns. Economically. ineffective 
protection. often Jeads :to political pres- 
sures for more extensive and highly insti- 
tutionalized restraints on-trade; By.con- 
trast;. economically successful: protection 
that. ‘increases profitability generates 
counterpressures that enhance the like- 


lihood of protectionism’s. temporary — 


demise.. Protectionism’s economic failures 
are often. its political successes and vice 
versa. The dynamics of negotiated protec- 
tionism can only be understood by un- 
tangling the complex and dialectical rela- 
tions between its politica! and economic 


componenta 


Notes. 


' A version of this.paper was presented at a con- 
ference.on the political economy of trade in January 
1986 sponsored by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. We are grateful to the Bureau for its sup- 


colloquia at Berkeley and Stanford in 1985 and at 

Brandeis and Rochester in 1986. 

` 1. Despite formal legal, differences between 

OMAs, VERs, and other types of negotiated protec- 

tionism, we treat these restrictions as functionally 

identical and will usually use the term VERs. ~ ` 
2.- We include textiles and apparel in a single 


identified themselves as a single industry in politcal 
bargaining. The adjustment strategies and survival 
potential ef the two industries dfer significantly, as 


ovalty to á patticolar basiness 


we indicate later in this paper;-and it was not a fore- 


“3. Strictly economic judgments can also be com- 


plicated by political calculations. A- strictly eco- . 


nomic ‘model incorporating rational expectations ` 


soiled hold that Arns shiculd ict enter a marker tf 


they expect that future protectionism will make their 
investment ‘unprofitable. Yet governments may 
décide to build textile or steel industries for reasons 
of security or national pride or because they.expect 
Loar at a o eea “ 

4. Maximizing firms, especially monopolists and 


i infant industries, might anticipate future declines in 


5. In our case studies, we use the industries’ total - 


. revenues and employment, as proxies for industry 


size. Since three of the industries are very large by 
these criteria and two are much smaller by an order 
of magnitude, our cases permit us simply to dichoto- 
mize this variable. A fully specified model would 
require more sophisticated measures., Revenue and 
employment data for our five industries at about the 
lime of the first VER in the industry are as follows: 


: Employment’ | . Revenues ($) 
Textiles &. ii z l 
Apparel (1958) . -1,842,274 ` 25.95 - 
Steel (1969) _- 436,400 - 22.3b 
Color TVs ~ l ET g Paar 
(1976) 26,967 =~ 21b ` 
(1977) > . ` 225,000 -6.83b 
Autos (1981) 1,205,000 118.3b . 


6. The ceterus paribus means no significant 


- swings in the business cycle, no significant reduction 


in an‘industry’s résources, and no significant exit-by 


domestic firms... The latter two assumptions will be 


relaxed in the analysis. 

7. Exit barriers are defined as “Impediments to 
the removal of excess resources from an industry” 
(Caves and Porter 1976, 39). ‘These impediments 
include not ‘only fixed. capital ‘assets: but- also 

and atrátesie Impediments to leaving an 

industry. As Caves and Porter demonstrate, intan- 

gible: factors, such .as links to, downstream and 

upstream operations. (i.e., strategic barriers) and 

or-community (i.e., 

emotional barriers) may be just as- significant as 
fixed investment in industry-specific assets, 

8. It is conceivable that firms in an. industry 
could use temporary protectionism as a “breathing 


` space,” to enable them to compete effectively with 


foreign industry, even without im port barriers. This 
would also lead to a. decline in pressures for pro- 
tection. . 

9. Hank Gilman; “Clothing Shoppers Talk 
Domestic but Look First for Style, Savings,” ‘Wall 
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Street Journal, 15 October 1985, p. 35, Western edi- 
tion. “Outward procening” refers to work per- 
formed abroad on materials exported from the 
United States that can be reimported with duty paid 
only on the value added, under section 8.07 of the 
U.S. Tariff Code. 

10. The ratio of profits to sales in 1976 was 3.7%; 
by 1978 it had fallen to 1.5%. In the same period, 
employment in the industry fell from almost 27 
thousand to under 24 thousand (USITC 1980, D-6). 

11. The quantitative restraints pushed the EEC 
and Japan to produce higher-value steel and carve 
out market shares in higher-tech production. 
Although their import shares were cut from 8.4m 
and 7.3m tons respectively to 5.8m tons each, the 
value of their 1970 shipments was the same in 1970. 
as in 1968 (Adams and Dirham 1979, 98-99). 

12. Daniel F. Cuff, “Forging a New Shape for 
Steel,” New York Times, 26 May 1985, sec. F, pg. 4. 
Eastern edition. ` 

13. Thomas F. O'Boyle and Doron Levin, 
“Wheeling-Pittsburgh Agrees on Venture in U.S. 
with Japan's Nishan Steel Company,” Wall Street 
Journal, 8 February 1984, pg. 3, Eastern edition. 

14. The United States accommodated the 
Japanese demands that trucks be excluded (which 
algo meant the popular minivans that sold well in the 
United States in the early 1980s); that inventory esti- 
mated at four hundred thousand units be excluded 
from the quota; and, lastly, that Japanese producers 
would share in any growth in the U.S. car market 
after 1981 (Yoffie 1983a). 

15. Japan was under severe pressure from the 
United States Congress, although not apparently 
from the executive, to maintain restraints. We 
attribute congressional pressure largely to concern 
about the huge overall U.S.-Japanese trade deficit, 
rather than to solicitude for the auto industry itself; 
this case therefore seems to provide support for our 
argument. If one viewed Japanese restraint as merely 

‘an informal continuation of the VER, in response 
to pressure from the U.S. automobile industry, 
this case could be regarded as an anomaly for our 
argument. 
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RESIDUES OF 
A MOVEMENT: 
THE AGING OF THE 
AMERICAN PROTEST 
GENERATION 
M. KENT JENNINGS 
University of California 
Santa Barbara 
University of Michigan 


The theory of political generations asserts that enduring 
and relevant political consequences result from critical experiences during the formative 
years. This study draws on a national three-wave panel study of young adults surveyed 
in 1965, 1973, and 1982 to test the theory with respect to the Vietnam era protest move- 
ment. College-educated protestors and nonprotestors are compared with themselves and 
with each other over time. Generational effects are categorized into absolute, relative, 
and equivalent continuity. Very strong continuities emerge for attitudes associated with 
the protestors’ political baptism. Although erosion effects appear in more contemporary 
affairs, the protest generation remains quite distinctive. However, its limited size 
dampens the generation's political impact and qualifies the general thesis in a fashion 
that probably characterizes other examples of political generations also, 


Siini 
youth movement swept a nation the way 
the student protest moyement did the 
United States from the mid-1960s to the 
early 1970s. Beginning with a handful of 
dissidents, it quickly fanned out to 
embrace hundreds of thousands as active 
participants and sympathizers. While the 
movement had enormous political import 
at the time, the question remained as to its 
lasting effects. Certainly some of the in- 
stitutional reforms spawned partly in 
response to the movement's demands 
remain -in place. And the political 
memories of the era are deeply etched 
with images of the protestors and their 
actions, 

Another kind of lasting impact, the 
effects on individuals caught up in the 
movement, is more problematic. At the 
time of the unrest, it was freely prophe- 


sied by some that the New Left politics of 
these unconventional activists would 
follow them to the grave. Other observers 
contended that the inexorable processes of 
aging and historical circumstance would 
bend and shape their politics into the 
mainstream, middle-of-the-road variety. 
More generally, however, the question 
was how this cohort, distinguished by its 
espousal of causes and its forceful efforts 
to achieve results, would fare as it 
marched through time. 

The general rubric under which such 
questions are discussed is that of political 
generations. Mannheim’s ([1928] 1972) 
classic essay on the topic sets the terms for 
the development of a political generation 
and its subdivisions, generation units: 
“Youth experiencing the same concrete 
historical problems may be said to be part 
of the same actual generation; while those 
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groups within the same actual generation - 
which work up the materials of their cóm- 
mon experiences in different specific - 


-constitute . separate géneration- 
The generational thesis 


ways, 
units” (119). 


E -basically holdş that the events experi- 
enced by youth during their.formative. 


years will have an enduring impact that is 


manifested in the political process. Thus, ` 


generational replacement becomes one of 
the engines of social and political change 
when and if new biological generations 


undergo novel. experiences. Individuals: 
- coming of. age during periods of pro- 


nounced stress -and drama, epochal 
- events, or rapid -socioéconomic change 


. are often said to be uniquely identified in* 


a political sense—hence such labels as the 


“depression” generation,” the “silent gen- f 
and the “protest generation”: 


~ eration,” 
. Within recent U.S. history. k 

- Modern survey- research has not always 
__ been kind to the generational thesis (e.g., 
Cutler and Bengston. 1974; Searing, 
- Schwartz, and Lind 1973). In addition to 
the challenge of life stage explanations as 
a source of change, the thesis is con- 


fronted with historical or period effects in ` 


. the. form of broad-ranging social, eco- 
nomic, and political forces having an 
impact on all segments of the populace. 


Nevertheless, the theory remains attrac- ` 


tive, in part- because there are always 
enough striking examples at the extremes 
to ‘suggest the wider existence of such 
phenomena. In many respects the ŝo- 
called protest generation (or generation 


‘ umit) provides an acid test. of the thesis, . 
- for during its formative time it possessed - 


strong political preferences, shared 
experiences, a common: enemy, direct 
political action, and’solidarity. If genera- 
tional effects cannot-be located among the 
protestors of yesteryear, the thesis suffers 
badly. If such effects can be,identified, not 
only is the thesis supported but we can 
draw: implications for the content and 
style of U.S: politics. É 

In using the term generoida effects, by. 
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which, for convenience sake, we also 
mean generation unit effects, there is a 
tacit understanding that the long haul is 
being taken into account. Whether the 
approach is prospective or retrospective, 
analysts wish to establish the uniqueness 


of the group(s) under study as being of 


more than transitory significance. Con- 
tinuity. in outlooks and-behavior is.a com- 
mon way.of identifying a generation. 
Three types of continuity can be. 
defined, The first, absolute continuity, is 
most frequently what one has in mind. 
For example, a generation unit's response 


‘to the same attitude object must be 


roughly constant-over time..The more 
fickle the response pattern seems to be, 
the less inclined we.are to call it a genera- 
tion. Note that the absolute continuity 


` test treats the generation unit in isolation 


as it moves through time. Other geriera- 
tions and. generation units may subse- 


‘quently come to resemble the generation’ 


unit in question, thus erasing the.distinc- 
tiveness. This is an important qualifica- 
tion of the absolute continuity test. == ` 
Absolute continuity is also, in some 
respects, a narrow and stringent test for it 


‘would demand an unchanging political 


and personal world. “A second test of a 
generation's uniqueness, therefore, lies in 


_ its relative. continuity. By this we mean 


the generation’s ongoing position relative 


‘to other generations and the generation 


unit’s ongoing position relative to. other 
units in the same generation.. From this 

perspective, relative continuity: is a valid 
test. Tlie question becomes, How distinc- 
tive does the generation remain with 
respect to the same type of political ` 


phenomena in the face of secular or other 


forces having. an impact on all members of 
the population. under study? Indeed this 
test is commonly employed in birth 
cohort analysis by detrending or adjusting . 
the -data to take account of general 
population movements. 
‘Both of these tests assume relatively 


fixed political objects over time. As time 
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passes, ‘however, the political . agenda 


changes; issues rise and fall, political per- 
sonalities and groups come. and go. If a: 


generation is to remain recognizable, it 
- should behave in a consistent and predict- 


able fashion even though the specific . 
political objects and practices involved - 


are different from those of the past. A 
third test of generational continuity,-then, 
examines the generation's response to new 

` political stimuli not present at the. genera- 
tion's inception. We can think of this third 
test as equal continuity. ` i 


Studying Gnral i 


© While Mannheim - and others eae 

Block, Haan, and Smith 1969; Braungart 
1984; Feuer 1969; and Kenniston. 1968) 
have lavished-attention on the genesis and 
unfolding of youth movements and polit- 
ical generations, they have been. less 


forthcoming about the subsequent lives of - 


such groups. Contemporary empirical 
efforts emphasizing a longitudinal ap- 
proach to the study of generations have 
been of two main types. One is the tracing 
of localized, easily identified individuals 
and. groups that seem to have elements of 
generational phenomena attached _ to 
them.. The various small-scale studies of 
student. activists. are of this genre (e.g., 
Fendrich 1977; Hoge and Ankney 1982; 

Nassi 1981; and Whalen and Flacks 1984). 
Although such studies may provide the 
fine texture of putative generations, they 
often suffer from parochialism and the 

lack of adequate comparison groups. 

. The second arid more visible effort has 
occurred as analysts of large-scale survey 
: data attempt to trace, by the rather 
indirect means of birthi cohort analysis, 
the political histories: of presumptive 


political generations (e.g.;- Abramson . 


1983; Baker, Dalton, andi Hildebrandt 
1981; Delli Carpini 1984; Holsti and 
Rosenaú 1980; Inglehart 1977; and Nunn, 
‘Crockett, and Williams 1978). Valuable 
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as these latter studies have been, they- are 
limited by the coarse-grained, multi- 


` purpose materials of most national survey 


studies, the heterogeneity of general prob- 
ability samples, and the weaknesses (off- 
Set by some advantages, to be sure) of 


` repeated observations of the same cohorts 


‘rather than of the same individuals. Thus, 
most large surveys cannot easily isolate 
generations or generation units in the 
Mannheimian sense of the term. 

The findings to be presented in this. 


` paper draw on a three-wave panel study . 


of youths (and their parents). Beginning 
with a national -probability sample in 


"1965, the study was extended in 1973 and 


again in 1982.1 It. is sufficient for present — 
purposes: to note that the unadjusted — 
three-wave retention rate for the youth . 
sample is 68%. Systematic analysis 


_ reveals very few differences between 


panel drop-outs and panel stayers. At-the- 
time of the original inquiry these -re- 
spondents represented a probability sam- 
ple of the-high school senior class of 1965. 
‘Those :who went straight on to college 
‘degrees became .the college graduates of 
1969. :A look backwards reveals that this 
cohort lies dead center ‘of the _ Protest 
movement. 

In reporting ‘on the results-from the 
1965-73 panel, we took advantage of this 
-historical timing by giving separate atten- 
tion to-those respondents who. had ‘been’ 
actively caught up in-the movement, pri- 


“marily in the form of its opposition to the 


Vietnam: War. We concentrated on col- 
lege graduates who had protested, partly 
~because.we wished to avoid the confound- 
‘ing effects of college training when com- 
paring protestors. and. nonprotestors.: 
Nearly 3 in 10. (N =. 129).of all college 
graduates had taken part in at least one 
demonstration, protest :march, or sit-in. 
Such a high rate of unconventional par- 
-ticipation departed : dramatically. from 
that of the general population (e.g., Evans 
and Hildebrandt 1979 and, for an excep- 
tion that proves the rule, Sniderman 
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1981). Analysis of- attitudinal -change 
during the -panel period indicated that 
both selection effects and conversion 
effects were involved. Protestors were 
somewhat different prior to the protest 
éra but dramatically different afterwards. 
Of course; not all of that change could be 
attributed to protesting and related phe- 
nomena; but multivariate analyses dem- 
onstrated surprisingly strong independent 
effects based on protest behavior.? 

Since the third wave of.the study was 
- completed in 1982, we are in a position to 


‘assess the further history of the protest. 


generation. Despite some further attrition 
from 1973 to.1982, we-still have in hand 
106 college degree protestors and 259 non- 
_ protestors. The advantages of the data set 
over the small -case studies are the pres- 
ence of preprotest observations, a quasi- 
‘control group in the form of non- 
protestors, and a representative sample. 
The: advantages - over. national cross- 
section studies. are the availability of 
enough cases of protestors for analysis 
purposes, a‘developmental rather than 
static design, and the capacity to perform 
both ° aggregate and individual-level 
analysis. 

- Two major diis of political attitudes 
will be treated: 1). partisanship and civil 
liberties ‘and 2)-attitudes toward specific 
, groups and issues. Absolute continuity in 
generational effects will-be assessed main- 
ly by observing mean-or grouped tenden- 
cies over time: Relative continuity will be 


. , determined by ‘comparing: the protestors 
. and nonprotestors.at each point in time, 


recalling that the two .groups:are of the 
same age, have virtually the same level of 
education, and have shared the same 
gerieral social and political history. Equiv- 
alent continuity will be given less explicit 
- emphasis. in‘this paper, appearing most 

‘directly in the. section dealing with 
- opinions. on. specific issues..Our analysis 
will be primarily at the aggregate level, 
‘for how the unit behaves in a collective 
‘fashion is the revealing test of genera- 
` tional residues. 


‘Democratic convention, 
. giveri to. New Left candidates within the 
‘Democratic party, the bitter anti-Nixon 


Partisanship and Civil Liberties: 


Baptismal Effects 


We shall subsequently demonstrate that 
the liberal complexian of the protestors 
faded somewhat between 1973 and 1982 
with respect-to a large array of political 
attitude objects. However, that was by no - 
means a universal experience. In two key 
domains the legacy of the protest experi- 
ence was-profound and persistent, and it 
is important to.understand why this abso- 
lute and relative continuity prevailed. | 


Parties and Elections 


One of the preeminent ways in which 
conflicting values and goals are expressed 
institutionally is through the -electoral 
system. Although protestors often railed 
against ithe establishment's conduct and 
used unconventional means of expressing 
their displeasure, it is significant that they 
did not abandon the electoral process. 
Indeed, they were more active in electoral 
politics than were the nonprotestors over - 


the 17-year-stretch covered by our study. Pox 


In addition, their.high turnout rate at the 
polls always matched or exceeded that of . 
nonprotestors. Finally, it will be recalled 


_that. much: protest activity took place’. 


within ‘the realm. of electoral politics, as 
witnessed by such events as the 1968 
thé support 


demonstrations, and the reform move- 
ment within the. Democratic party in the 
early: 1970s.. 
+ It is’well known that early voting ex- 
periences, in addition to one’s “inherited” 
ay Scans play a seid role in -shaping 
ture partisanship. and’ voting behavior. 
ae an impressionable group that came of 


~ age at a time when its only acceptable and 
-realistic political alternatives were in the 


Democratic party,'it seems likely that the 
protestors would -carry the Democratic 
imprint well into their adult lives. For all 
of its perceived shortcomings, the Demo- 
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Table 1. Party Identification among Protestors and Nonprotestors, 
1965-1982 (in percentages) 


1965, 1973 
Non- Non- Non- 

Party Identification protestors Protestors protestors, Protestors protestors ‘Protestors 
Strong Democrat ` -16 14 7 16 4 17 
Weak Democrat 22 25 20 31 23 36 
Leaning Democratic 12° 26 19 31 16 21 

10 6 12 14. 10 7 
Leaning Republican 10 7 23 4 17 10 
Weak Republican . 20 B 12 2 _ 18 7 
Strong Republican 10 9 7 2 11 2 
Total. 100 100 100 100 99 100 
Number of casès 260 105 259 . 105 256 104 
Tau-c 06 33 32 


cratic party provided the natural home 

for the protestors, if they were to have a 

party home. We shall demonstrate the 

extent to which this is true in two ways: 

1) by looking at party identification as 

reported in the 1965, 1973, and 1982 

surveys; and 2) by reconstructing presi- 

dential candidate preferences for the 
` 1964-80 period. . - 

To capture party identification, we rely 
on the standard questions used in the 
Center for Political Studies election series, 
questions that array respondents along a 
seven-point continuum ranging from a 
strong subjective attachment to the 
Democratic party to a strong attachment 
to the Republican party, with. Independ- 
ents being located in the middle. Some- 
what surprisingly, the soon-to-be. pro- 
testors left high school only marginally 
more Democratic than were the eventual 
nonprotestors (Table 1). In fact the com- 
bined figures for strong and weak Demo- 
crats are virtually identical: 39% for pro- 
testors and 38% for nonprotestors. Pro- 
. .testors were, therefore, not strongly self- 
‘selected in a partisan sense. Any differen- 

. tial affinity with the Democratic party 
exhibited - subsequently: would have to 
emerge as a result. of later movements. 

By 1973 both groups had shifted, but in 
opposite directions. Whereas. the pro- 
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testors. became decidedly more Demo- 
cratic (48%) the nonprotestors became 
somewhat less so (27%), gravitating 
instead toward Independent status. The 


` large gain in the tau-c. ordinal statistic 


showing the intergroup difference attests 
to the marked overall shift. Over the 
ensuing nine years, the two groups 
changed only modestly at the aggregate 
level and scarcely at all in terms of basic 
identification with the Democratic party. 
With several elections and untold political 
spectatorship behind them, the protestors 
by 1982 showed the indelible imprint of 
their political baptism. The critical shift 
came in the protest years, and the fixation 
came in the 1973-82 era, as they aged 


from 26 to 35. 


Looking at the data from an individual 
basis shows this process in a different 
way. The over-time continuity coefficient 


` (r) among protestors during the first panel 


period was .27, whereas it jumped to .53 
during the second period. Given the 
slower rate of change in later life, there is 
good reason to believe that the protestors 
have crystalized their partisan attachment. 
to the Democratic party and will carry it 
throughout their lives (Jennings and 
Markus 1984). 

If protestors remain distinctive accord- 
ing to party identification, the same is 
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more vividly so in terms of electoral 
behavior. During each of the three sound- 
ings, the respondents reported on their 
voting behavior and preferences in the 
preceding presidential elections. Putting 
the information together provides a track 
record for the five presidential elections 
reaching from 1964 to 1980. We will use 
reported preferences for those respond- 
ents who did not actually vote. There are 
two reasons for doing so. First, due to 
their age, scarcely any of the respondents 
could have voted in the 1964 elections, 
and a substantial minority were still too 
young even in 1968. Second, a compari- 
son between reported voters and non- 
voters reveals few differences in terms of 
the preference distributions. Primarily 
because the Anderson candidacy of 1980 
affected the Democratic share of the vote, 
the results are reported in terms of Repub- 
lican preferences (Figure 1). 

Aside from blacks, it would be difficult 
to imagine a less-committed band of 
college-educated Republican voters than 
that represented by the protestors. Along 
with those who were not destined to 


Figure 1. Preferences for 





Republican Presidential Candidates, 
1964-1980 
100% i 
— Protestors 
80F — Nonprotestors 
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become protestors, a minority of them 
supported Goldwater in 1964. But that 
proved to be a one-time experience. In 
every subsequent election, the non- 
protestors rang up resounding Republican 
majorities. Meanwhile, no more than a 
quarter of the protestors supported the 
GOP candidate. As a result, what had 
been a very modest difference between the 
two groups in 1964 ballooned into a per- 
sisting one that never fell below 35% over 
the following four elections, 

Again, the protest years are clearly 
implicated as the decisive ones. Both the 
1968 and 1972 elections transpired while 
the protest movement was still alive and, 
if not well, at least kicking. In fact, the 
McGovern candidacy of 1972 was in 
many ways a consequence of the move- 
ment by the protest generation and other 
dissident elements within the party. Their 
voting behavior in the 1968 and 1972 elec- 
tions appears to have virtually cemented 
the protestors to Democratic candidates, 
for even the moderate Gerald Ford was 
unable to capture much of their support in 
1976. Individual-level analysis strength- 
ens this view of persisting Democratic 
loyalties. Over the last three pairs of pres- 
idential elections (1968-72, 1972-76, 
1976-80), the over-time correlations (r) 
were .46, .68, and .58 respectively. Com- 
parable figures for the nonprotestors were 
.53, .47, and .49, Significantly, the pro- 
testors had the higher stability over the 


` Jast two pairs of elections, 


Elections have a way of reducing 
diverse political opinions and preferences 
to a very few choices. In the U.S. case, the 
reduction is severe. Within this context, 
the values and goals of the erstwhile pro- 
testors continue to be seen by them as 
being most closely approximated in the 
Democratic party. Had the protest era 
and the personal involvement of the pro- 
testors not occurred, it is by no means cer- 
tain that this set of people would have 
become so wedded to the party. Forged in 
the fire of the protest years and annealed 
by the constrained choices offered by the 
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U.S. electoral system, the Democratic . 


_ bias of the protestors séems- destined to 
endure. However, the third-party candi- 
` dacy of John Anderson in 1980 demon- 
strates the vulnerability of protestors to 
non-Democratic appeals. Whereas Ander- 


son received but 7% of the total national - 


vote and 10% of the nonprotestors’ vote, 

he gained 23% ‘of the protestors’ support. 
But the Anderson candidacy was a rarity, 
and by 1984 the-choice for the protestors 
was between Reagan and Mondale. There 
is little doubt about how protestors and 
nonprotestors were to. divide their votes, 
though it seems highly likely that the pro- 
testors: would: have been solidly in the 
Gary Hart camp during the battle for the 
Democratic nomination, 


Civil Liberties 


One of the earliest manifestations of the 
waves.of student protest to sweep the 
country was the Berkeley free speech 
movement: of 1964. In one: way or 
another, civil liberties: and civil. rights 
became intertwined with a protest move- 


ment that had as its major focus the Viet- - 


nam War. Indeed, the civil rights move- 
ment, already well under way, often 


attempted to form coalitions with the 


antiwar movement, and vice. versa. 
` Because the legitimacy of the very act 
of unconventional behavior: frequently 
hinged on a claim to first amendment free- 
doms, the protest movement was particu- 
larly sensitive to the classic questions of 
civil liberties. Of course, the passions.of 
the demonstrators were.sometimes-said to 
-infringe on the first amendment freedoms 
of other citizens. Nevertheless, the sub- 
scription in principle to-classic doctrines 
of civil libertarianism seemed to form a 
part of the creed for all but the most 
- revolutionary of protestors. . > 
Previous. analysis (Jennings and Niemi 
1981, chap. 11) demonstrated the gap that 
had appeared between protestors and 
nonprotestors by 1973 with respect to 


beliefs about civil liberties. The question 


` to be examined here is whether the pro- 


testors maintained their high commitment 
to the sometimes rather abstract prin- 
ciples of civil liberties. How did these 
commitments fare as social causes sub- 
sided and as worries about the health of 


the economy increased?. And did non- 
` protestors continue to be less enthusiastic 


about these principles, thus keeping the 
distance fixed between themselves and the 
protestors? 

-Our first approach to these questions 
relies on a three-item measure dubbed the 
civic tolerance scale.3 This index has four 
categories and, among college graduates, 
is highly skewed toward the upper, more 
tolerant end of the scale. Presented in 
Figure 2 are the proportions of protestors 
and nonprotestors. scoring high—4— 
across the three surveys. It is clear that 


-these high school seniors of 1965 destined 


to be part of the college protest crowd 
were only marginally more tolerant than 


- those not so destined. Self-selection 


effects were minimal. Both groups had 
sa a attributable in 


Figure 2. High Support for 
Civic Tolerance ` 
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. Figure 3. Seca to 
Prayer. in Publie Schools,” 


Se 


F l 1982, . ae 


great part to their alice training. How- 
ever, the protestors ‘achieved a massive 


gain. Nine years later, both groups had 





-among protestors. As with the civic toler- 


retreated just. a shade, and the gap 


between the two had, actually widened 
by a fraction. Overall, the “protestors 
maintained both absolute and relative 
continuity. 

A key part of civil libertarian beliefs in 
the United States ‘is the separation of 
church and state. A number of historical 


battles have been waged over this prin- 


` ciple. One of the recurring ones in recent 
history has been that of whether prayers 
_ (silent or aloud) should be allowed in 
public schools. During the Reagan years 
this particular issue has inspired consider- 
able passion on both sides. Somewhat for- 
.tuitously, we began asking a question:on 
this topic in 1965 and repeated it in 1973 
and 1982. The results are presented in 
. Figtire 3, in permis Df icupcsition to Ihe 
concept of prayers in school. 
Again, it should be noted that pro- 
.testors differed very little from non- 
- protestors prior to the protest era. While 
both groups had increased their opposi- 


tion by 1973, the rise was especially sharp 


ance measure, solidification seems to have 
set in at.this point. Over the next nine ` 
years,-neither group altered: much in the 
aggregate. What change did occur saw the 
protestors. becoming even more opposed 
to the idea and nonprotestors a shade less 
80. Consequently, the relative difference 
actually increased over time.. The separa- 
tion that kad set in by the end of the oro: 
test era. appeared to be a lasting one. 

‘A final measure lies more in the realm 


of civil.rights than of civil liberties as 


these.terms are understood in the United 
States. Racial: integration of the schools 
was for many years, including. those of ' 
the protest period, a highly flammable 
issue. At one time it served as the litrnus 
test for defining a civil rights advocate. 
Partly because they linked their own 
movement, spiritually if not physically, 
to that of the civil rights movement, it 
would be surprising if our cadre of pro- . 
testors had not been. early supporters of 
school integration. .Of interest is whether 
that:support has deteriorated in the wake 
of. growing antipathy ‘to the concept by 
the public at. large. ©- 

‘The question employed. asks about the 
propriety of the federal government's role 
in ensuring school integration. As shown 
in Figure 4, the. nascent protestors were 
already more liberal on this issue than . 
were nonprotestors in 1965, though each 
group :had a. solid prointegration major- ` 
ity: The .protestors’ support hovered 
around 75% at each of the three sound- 
ings,. thus. demonstrating extraordinary 
absolute continuity..An almost dogmatic ` 
quality: is attached: to their : 
because nationally the trend was pl 
downward..Providing a dramatic illustra- 
tion of this trend, the nonprotestors’:sup- 
port for integration dropped over 30% 
across the entire 17-year period. Notonly . 
was the relative position of the protestors 
maintained, ‘it was greatly: enhanced.’ 

Taken -together the findings on par- 
tisanship and civil liberties speak to: the 
emergence of f airone; enduring diiterences 
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between the protestors and their same- 
aged, equally well educated fellow cohort 


_ thermometer, a device running from 0° to 
100°. The higher the degrees, the more 


members. Special circumstances sur- - 


rounding their induction into political 
activism account in part for the staying 
power of the protestors’ convictions in 
these two areas. The structuring of the 
electoral system helps perpetuate the par- 
- tisan loyalties of the protestors, and the 
long-lived and rather classical character 


positively the individual feels about the 
object being evaluated. Nine groups were 
the subjects of questions in 1973 and 1982. 


- Five of them—the military, big business, 


of the civil liberties domain. helps per- ~ 


petuate the protestors’ high degree of lib- 
eralism. If one were looking for ammuni- 
tion to: support the theory of political 
generations, the partisanship and civil 
liberties arenas suffice in handsome style. 
But they provide only one of several 
possible outcomes, as will be shown. 


Group Interests 
`. and Policy Views: ` 
Erosion Effects © ` 


Our analysis of the 1973 dita estab- 
lished beyond doubt the extraordinarily 
left-leaning quality of the protestors’ 
political views with respect to a number 
of policy issues and group interests, both 
absolutely and relative to nonprotestors. 
For many observers of the protest genera- 
tion the key question was whether they 
would carry their reform-oriented, liberal 
set of beliefs and values into their adult 
years. A politics contributed to by activ- 
ists on the Left would be far different from 
one lacking that contribution: As they 
made their way through life, would the 
protestors remain true to their ideological 
wellsprings or would thé press of the 
. larger-environment and the vicissitudes of 
everyday life make it all but impossible to 
. preserve the rather extreme views of the 
early 1970s? 


” Group Evaluations 
A first approach to this question utilizes 


conservatives, Republicans, and the 
police—are generally identified with the 
more conservative elements in the polity. 
Protestors took a much more benign view 
of these groups in 1982 than in 1973. 


` Although only the police managed to 


the evaluations accorded various socio- - 


political groups on the so-called feeling 
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reach an average rating well above the 
50° mark, all groups achieved substantial 
gains. One quick answer to our initial 
question, then, is that the protestors mod- 
erated considerably in their negativeness 
toward groups associated with the con- 
servative establishment. In an absolute 
sense, they did retreat from their earlier 
positions, thus undercutting the notion of 
a persistent generation effect. 

Yet absolute scores are only part of the 
story. Evaluations could rise, but the pro- 
testors might still be keeping themselves 
apart from other members of the college 
graduate cohort. Relative differences 


’ Figure 4. Support for Federal Role 
in School Integration | 


— Protestors 
-— Nonprotestors 


1973 . 1982 
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Table 2. Mean Ratings of Conservative Social and Political Groups 


1973 

Social or Non- — 

Political Group protestors Protestors 
Military “49 28 
Conservatives 3 54 39 
Big business 44 31 
Police 65 53 
Republicans 56 48 


1982 
Non- 
tau-c protestors Protestors tau-c 
3 59 42 36 
40 58 48 28 
35 47 : 45 .08 
32 74 67 18 
31 58 50 23 


Note: Mean ratings are based on the 0°-100° feeling thermometer technique. Tau-c coefficients are based on 


the full range of data. 


-would stay in place if the nonprotestors 
also upped their ratings. As it turns out, 
the nonprotestors also became more gen- 


erous, thus keeping protestors relatively - 


less approving of conservative groups. 
Because the increases among nonpro- 
festors were less marked, however, the 
two groups grew closer together. This 
shrinking distance is expressed in sum- 
mary form in Table 2 by the tau-c corre- 
lations, which show the relationship 
between protest status and group ratings. 
Protestors still stood out as being much 
less conservative, but time (and what it 
summarizes) had worked its will on them. 

The marked mellowing of the pro- 
testors’ views of establishment groups 
stands in contrast to their very modest 
increase in affection for four liberal 
groups (not shown). While protestors had 
‘felt more sympathetic to liberal groups in 
1973 than had nonprotestors, the differ- 
ence was far less than it was for conserva- 
tive groups. This difference grew slightly 
_ by 1982, thanks in large part to the fact 

.that nonprotestors failed to increase their 
evaluations of any liberal groups. Never- 
theless, the gap between protestors and 
nonprotestors remained larger for con- 
servative groups, a finding that suggests 
that the differentiated effect of the pro- 
‘testors had been and remains more anti- 
conservative establishment than pro- 
liberal challenge. 
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Inequalities in Influence 


A basic complaint of protestors was 
that power was distributed so unequally 
in U.S. society...Along with other dissi- 
dents, they called for more representation 
of resource-poor groups in the decision- 
making process.: They believed such 
changes were not only in the spirit of par- 
ticipatory democracy but would have the 
effect of improving public policies. At a 
very immediate level, the protestors 
clamored for more student power on their 
campuses and for more representation of 
youth in various institutions in the polity 
at large. To ascertain their perceptions 
and prescriptions about group influence, 
the respondents were asked to indicate 
whether they felt certain listed groups had 
too much, too little, or about the right 
amount of power. Table 3 presents the 
results for five social groupings that are 
widely perceived to be relatively power- 
less in an objective sense, or at least less 
powerful than their opposites. 

Considering first the absolute changes 
over time, the protestors were universally 
less disturbed about the inequalities of 
influence by 1982. Even in the case of 
women, whose movement most closely 
approximates the spirit of the protest era, 
perceptions of too little influence dropped 
a shade. For the other groups the declines 
were more precipitous, reaching their 
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Table 3. Attributions of Group as Having Too Little Influence 


_. 1973 
Non- 
3 protestors Protestors 
_ Group (%) (%) 
Blacks 37 78 
People on welfare 36 63 
Young people, ; 38 65 
Women S 53 78 
Poor people - 74 92 


1982 
Non- 
protestors Protestors 
tau-c (%) (%) tau-c 
37 32 61 27 
25 26 50 .25 
24 36- 36 01 
.20 49 72 19 
15 66 79 12 


Note: Fefcniag resent those respondents saying tat groups have too ie influence. Tau-c coefficients . 


are based on the full range of responses. - 


extreme with respect to young people. If 
ever an argument could be made for a 
self-interest explanation of ‘attitudinal 
change, the shift.in ratings of young peo- 
ple is ‘surely one of them. It may be true 
that the protestors, now in their mid- 
thirties, do not want the young people of 
today—who ‘are most’: y less 
liberal than the protestors—to have more 
influence.. But -it seems likely that life- 
stage progression, too, provides an 
explanation. ` 
Nonprotestors had AA Gortidenably 
less distressed than were the protestors by 
the plight of resource-poor groups in, 
1973.. They shared in the same general 
movement downward over time, but their 
changes tended to be less severe. As a 
result the difference between the two sub- 
groups lessened decidedly in: the cases of 
the poor, blacks, and young people. Both 
the absolute and relative singularity of the 
protestors were diminished 
“Tt is worth noting that the same process 
applies to groups widely perceived as hav- 
ing too much influence. Whereas 94%: of 
the protestors ‘said in .1973 that- big 
` business had excessive influence, the same 
was true of “only” 78% in 1982. By com- 
parison, the drop was from 87% to 79% 
among nonprotestors. On balance, then, 
erosion effects were at work across the 
board, acting to temper the singularity of 
the protestors. However; they still dif- 
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fered substantially from their nonprotest- 
ing classmates well beyond the protest era 


i 
Issue Orientations 


What. sparked the iaie movement 
were issues—civil rights, freedom of 
expression, decision-making power, and, 
above all, the Vietnam War. With respect 
to the latter, it is hardly surprising that 
in 1973 over'9 in 10..of the protestors 
declared that the United States had erred 
in- becoming involved in Vietnam. The 
figure ‘had inched upward by. 1982. 
Although a solid majority ‘of the non- 
protestors felt similarly, the proportion 
was lower, being 6 in 10 in 1973 and 7 in 


10 in 1982. So strong were the protestors’ 


feelings about policy outcomes in 1973 
that’ two-thirds felt “a change in our 
whole form of government is needed to 
solve the problem facing our country.” 

Only one-third of the nonprotestors felt 
likewise. Wide differences also separated 
the two sets of college graduates on a 


number of policy issues put to them in 


1973. An especially crucial test by which 
to evaluate the generational quality of a 
cohort rests in the presence of consistent 


_ policy preferences over time. It becomes 


important, then, to observe any changes 
in the issue positions, occupied by. our 
respondents between 1973 and 1982. 
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Table 4. Liberal Responses on the Self-Placement Scale 


1973 1982 
Non- - Non- 
protestors Protestors protestors - Protestors 
Isue (%) (%) tau-c (%) (%) tau-c 
Liberal/conservative self-placement 45 83 . 46 -28 - 63 . 36. 
Providing jobs 29 62 39 2B 36 28 
Legalizing 55 - 83 38 34 61 31 
Rights of accused 50 81 32 24 46 25 
Helping minorities 47 78 31 24 53 28 
Equality for women 77 91 .24 84 90 16 


Note: Percentage entries represent those respondents selecting 


eres eee Deel oman 7 ne eevee 


point scales. pe One reen cn ene geese ee 


One of the techniques employed for 


sets in a. relative context. Non- 


ascertaining issue orientations consisted - 


of self-placements.on issue scales running 
‘from one to seven, with each end 
anchored by a verbal statement describing 
‘the attitudes of people occupying that 
position. Five ‘identical scales were em- 
ployed in 1973 and 1982. A sixth scale 


was a general ideological continuum, — 


anchored by extremely liberal on one end 
and extremely conservative on the other, 
with middle of the road being the center 


position. For present purposes, we have’ 


simply summed the percentages for the 
three most liberal positions on the scales. 

At the absolute level, the protestors 
became -decidedly less liberal over time 
(Table 4). On all measurements save one, 


v 


they registered a decline of at least 20%'in ` 


terms of the sum of liberal responses. 
What stands out in addition to the abso- 
lute reductions is the diversity of issues 
being tapped. Economics; civil rights, 
morals, and | 
are all represented here, as well as the 
encapsulating liberal-conservative dimen- 
sion. Again, only in the domain of 
women’s rights did the ‘protestors show 
little retreat from their liberal stances of 
the past.. 

` If the test of a political generation is 
absolute continuity at the aggregate level, 
then protestors do not pass with flying 
‘colors. They fare somewhat better when 


the criminal justice system . 
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protestors in 1973 were far less liberal 
than their’ protesting peers. With one 
exception,. women’s equality, they. too 
became more. conservative over the next 
nine years. Similar forces—whether his- 
torical, life-stage, or both—were obvious- 
ly affecting both groups. Still, the non- 
protestors shifted less in ‘an absolute 
sense. Protestors remained ae ied 
more liberal but, as summarized by th 
tau-c correlations, they were no longer i 
different. Their claim to being a true 
generation (unit) ‘had been: substantially 
muted. 

One of the difficulties with using an 
identical stimulus to tap political attitudes 
at different points in time is that the stim- 
ulus may not-be equally salient at these 
several points. The meaning of the stim- 
ulus may have also changed over time 
(Sears 1983). For example, asking for.an 
evaluation of Richard Nixon in 1982 was, 
for all but inveterate.Nixon foes, asking 
about a different stimulus object than ask- 
ing about him in early.1973. Another v way 
of testing for generational strength is to 
determine if reactions to new stimuli 
follow a predictable pattern: Protestors. 
should adopt liberal positions, both 
absolutely and relatively, with respect to 
newly emerging issues. If they do, we 
have generation effects in the Torm, of 
equivalent continuity. 


i 


7 With ithese thoughts in mind, we asked 


several new issue questions in 1982 
-designed to tap attitudes about salient 
contemporary. issues. One'dealt with the 
issue of reducing government services in 


the area of human services, such as educa- © 


tion and health. This was a prominent 
issue in the’1980 election campaign and 
continued to be featured throughout 
Ronald Reagan’s first four years. Judging 
from their responses to the question, pro- 
testors still carry much of the liberal bag- 


gage from their earlier years.- Whereas. 


some 6 in 10 of them opted for the liberal 
position on this issue, the same was true 


of only 3 in 10 of the’ nonprotestors. © 


‘Another question dealt with the highly 
emotional issue of abortion. While 73% 
of the protestors chose the most permis- 


sive alternative: presented to them, 54% of ` 


the nonprotestors did likewise. Similar, 

“though. less marked,’ findings emerged 
with respect to the issue of the govern- 
ment’s role in solving the ‘problems of 
older people. 

- Our results based on. employing more 
timely issues in 1982 are not dissimilar to 
those based on the replicated issue ques- 
tions. Protestors definitely brought their 
more liberal political ideology to- the 
“new” issues also. But the gap between 


them and the nonprotestors was, on | 


average, less than that found on the issues 

‘in 1973-and more in the vicinity of the 
i replications used in 1982. -Policy differ- 
ences’ remained, but .the crystal-sharp 
definition of the early seventies had 
become a bit blurred. EN 


Methodological Aitifact? ~ 


” We have now established . that` the 
veterans of the protest. movement main- 
tained absolute and relative continuity in 
domains salient at the time of their polit- 
ical baptism but that they suffered both 
absolute and relative discontinuities in 
many other. respects.. One. possible 
explanation for this turn of events is pure- 
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ly ‘ensthiodolégical’’ Given the ‘extremely... - 
liberal scores of the protestors in 1973; the . 
law of statistical regression might act to 
moderate. their subsequent scores in 1982. 
The notion of ‘statistical regression is that 
some portion of the extreme scores are not 
true scores. Subsequent assessments. will 
find these extreme.’ scores regressing : 
toward their true values. Because the non-- 
protestors tended to have less extreme 
scores than did the protestors, they-would 
experience fewer regression effects: - 
There are a number of reasons why 
regression effects are an unlikely source of 
our findings. In the first place, regression 
effects are not usually associated with 
general populations (or samples) grouped 
or -categorized according to a priori 
criteria. Whether regression effects apply 


to groups defined according to an external 


criteria, in this case protesting, sééms 
problematic. In a sense the extreme scores 
of 1973 constitute a validation of the 
respondents’, classification of themselves 
as protestors. ; 
Other points argue against artifactual 
results. Regression ‘effects ‘are usually 
associated with achievement and attitude 
inventories. As we discovered in a sepa- ~ 
rate . analysis’ of political participation, . 
however, protestors on average also 
registered more declines in that area than 


did nonprotestors—though -they still 
‘remained highly active by ordinary stand- 


ards, Because participation is one of the 
more reliably measured of all political 
variables, it seems unlikely that the pro- 
testors’ extreme scores of 1973 and’ sub- 
sequent drops could be attributed: to 


-measurement error. Yet another reason - 


exists for doubting the role of regression 
effects. The section on partisanship: and 
civil liberties showed high constancy (and 
even gains) over time among the pro- 
testors, even though as a group they had 
by far the more extreme scores at the time 
of the 1973 soundings. -- 

Taking into account these various argu- 
ments, it seems most ek unlikely that statis- : 
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tical regression plays much of a role in the 
frequently observed gains in conservative 
political attitudes. There are plausible 
grounds for arguing that the protestors’ 
more severe movements were anchored in 
“real” shifts. Moderating and counter- 
vailing influences could be expected to 
dampen more visibly the attitudes of indi- 
viduals holding more extreme opinions. 
Moreover, the protestors looked upon 
themselves as having become more con- 
servative during the 1973-82 period. 
‘Retrospective. self-appraisals obtained 
through open-ended and issue self- 
-placement scores revealed that the pro- 
testors far exceeded the nonprotestors in 
terms of ideological .distance travelled 
since 1973 (Jennings 1984). Of course, 
they still remained far more liberal than 
the nonprotestors, but the protestors had 
a definite sense of having shifted their 
center of gravity to the right. 


Conclusion 


Recent speculations in the United States 
have been directed toward the so-called 
baby boomers, those individuals born in 
the great postwar boom era and now in 
their thirties. Coincidentally, one portion 
of these baby boomers also contributed 
heavily to the protest generation. Baby 
boomers appear to be more conservative 
politically than what might be expected. 
Surveys show them giving large support 
to the Reagan candidacies and emphasiz- 
ing economic issues, for example, though 
they are far from being conservative on 
social issues. The paradox being cited is 
the disjuncture between memories of the 

‘ protest movement and this apparent con- 
servatism. Our results speak directly to 
this ‘seeming paradox; they also help us 
understand one way in which generation 
effects are preserved and continue to’ 
affect the political process well beyond 
their point of origin. 

Our results address contemporary de- 
velopments in two ways. First, they dem- 
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onstrate that these baby boomers did 
become more conservative in a number of 
politically relevant ways over time. The 
more ideologically extreme segments, the 
protestors, underwent more movement 
than the less extreme ones. And this was 
true whether the test was one of absolute, 
relative, or equivalent continuity. Given 
the highly politicized nature of the pro- 
testors, there is little reason to think that 
these shifts are simply an expression of 
“what's in the air,” all the more so because 
they could render reasonably articulate 
reasons for having become more con- 
servative (Jennings 1984). Popular 
impressions had a basis in reality, though 
exaggerations abound. 

Second, as more prudent observers 
always recognized, the protest movement 
was never a majority movement. Rather, 
protestors comprised a generation unit, as 
we have been at pains to point out. Even 
among our college graduates, who are 
themselves a minority of the class of 1965, 
the protestors constituted a minority. As 
our analysis of the partisanship and civil 
liberties data revealed, this minority 
proved spectacularly steadfast and dis- 
tinctive with respect to issues and objects 
accompanying their political baptism. 
Numerically, however, the protestors are 
a minority within a minority. In this 
respect, then, there is no necessary para- 
dox at all. 

At a more general level, our results 
illustrate two points about the theory of 
political generations. First, generational 
persistence, while real, is subjected to 
stringent tests over time. In the present 
case, the residues of the protest movement 
were remarkably strong in some respects, 
thereby giving the lie to projections of 
quick assimilation. Nevertheless the 
gradual erosion of some attitudinal dif- 
ferences between protestors and non- 
protestors indicates that over an extended 
period of time it becomes increasingly dif- 
ficult to stay unique. Bearers of the gener- 
ational ethos are vujnerable to the same 
general societal drifts and major events as 


are. other segments of the population. 


They aré also susceptible to life-stage . 


demands that can undermine that ethos. 
As has been observed in a number of con- 
texts, time often has a way of smoothing 


out certain prior differences within a- 


population, including those of a genera- 
tional sort. - 

A second general point is that the con- 
tinued manifestations of a ‘political gener- 
ation may be quite localized but never- 
theless quite potent. Trace elements may 
appear only sparingly among general 
populations, a not uncommon finding in 
surveys of mass publics. Among more 
politicized, passionate, and skillful. sub- 
populations, however, the residues of the 
formative experience may be strong 
indeed‘ (Converse 1986). Thus, if one 
listens to certain contemporary debates or 


observes political influentials in action, - 


the imprinting of the generational experi- 
ence is often patent. Because of their influ- 
ence, elites and near elites can continue to 
represent the orientations of a political 
generation even when these orientations 
are not widely shared by mass publics. In 
this sense Mannheim’s formulation is 
well-served, for he was basing his gener- 
_ alizations on the. intensive analysis of 
politically active university students. Our 
protestors illustrate this formulation 
superbly because they have remained 
extraordinarily active politically. It seems 
quite likely that the same unfolding ‘has 
‘characterized other historical instances of 
political generations. The theory of polit- 
ical generations needs to recognize and 
maintain the distinction between applica- 
tions to mass publics versus more special- 
ized yet critical groups. Each is important, 
but they denote different processes and 
outcomes. 


Notes 


A version of this paper was presented at a con- 
ference on Youth in Western Democracies, Novem- 
ber 1984, in Cadenabbia, Italy, I acknowledge the 
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financial support of the National Institute on Aging, 
which the third wave of the data collec- 
tion. I am grateful to Laura Stoker for her assistance 
and to Gregory B. Markus and Ethel Klein for 
valuable comments. ~. — 

1. Details of the design and results from the first 
two waves are contained in ‘Jennings and Niemi 
1981; a first report of the three-wave study is found 
in Jennings and Markus 1984.- é 

2. This topic is treated-in some detail in Jennings 
and Niemi 1981 (chap. 11). Physical controls and 
statistical controls were used in order to test for the 
workings of other plausible explanations for the 
observed results. In particular, college major, school 
size, and ptblic-versus-private status were used as 
physical controls. In addition, regression coefficients 
were calculated for the effect of protest behavior 
controlling for several background variables as well 
as several pre-1973 attitudinal variables. Conserva- 
tively; -the protest experience could be said to be 
associated with dramatic behavioral and attitudinal 
differences in 1973 that were far less visible in 1965. 
Less conservatively, it could be argued that the pro- 
test experience helped forge these emergent dif- 


3. The’ three items offered in an agree-disagree 
Te hes aa aA be 
in community against. 
should be allowed to speak,” 2) “If a communist 
were legally elected into some public office around 
pase DE peopie detid allow brat te fake ofice 3) 
American system of government is one all 
eh secede ' 
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ma ELITE IDEOLOGY 
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NUCLEAR vee 
-* POLICY © 
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"Cie U.S. attitudes iaeo new technologies dre exam- 
ined, as are explanations of such changes. We hypothesize that increased concern with 
the risks of new technologies by certain elite groups is partly a surrogate for underlying 
ideological criticisms of U.S. society. The question of risk is examined within the fae 
work of the debate over nuclear energy.. Studies of various leadership groups are used to 
demonstrate the ideological component of risk assessment. Studies of scientists’ and 
journalists’ attitudes, media coverage of nuclear energy, and public perception of scien- 
tists’ views suggest both that journalists’ ideologies influence their coverage of nuclear 
energy and that media coverage of the issue is partly responsible for public mispercep- 
tions of the views of scientists. We conclude with a discussion of the historical develop- 
ment of the environmental movement in the 1960s and 1970s and the eaten of this 


movement to the al ae J support for nuclear energy. 


l 2 Past attitudes 

. toward the environment and the risks and 
benefits of technological progress have 

_ undergone a dramatic change in the 
United States during the past 20 years. 

’ Today. most citizens appear to be con- 
vinced that wide-ranging laws protecting 
them against risks and environmental 
degradation are absolutely necessary. A 
significant portion of the population con- 
tends they are willing to accept a drop in 
their standard ‘of living (though they do 

mot believe this will occur) to reduce 
pollution or other environmental 
(‘Environmental Update” 1982, 35). 
_ The shift in public attitudes has been 
accompanied by a shift in the structure of 
power. Twenty-five years ago most deci- 
' sions having to do with new technologies 


were made by the private sector or by the 
president, a few congressmen, and some 
bureaucrats, in consultation with the rele- 
vant industries and a small elite group of 
scientists. Today the business world ' 
enjoys: much less credibility, authority, 
and freedom. Increased public-interest- 
group activity and media attention have 
been accompanied by expanded bureau- 
cratic controls, much broader legislative 
involvement, and significant judicial 
intervention. 

The scientific establishment is far less 
influential than it once was, and scientists 


-employed by industry have less credibility 


than either Ralph Nader or scientists who 
are members of “public interest” groups. 

A 1982 national survey of public attitudes 
toward the electric-utility industry (Un- 
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published Cambridge Reports, ia 
1982) reveals that only. 12% of the pop- 


ulation regard the testimony of a.“con- ` 


sortium of public utilities” on energy mat- 
‘ters as “very believable,” and only 8% 
give that rating to the nuclear industry. 


On the other hand, 37% regard the testi- -- 
mony of “a scientist at a leading univer- - 


sity” as very believable; Ralph Nader is 
voted very believable by 24% of the 


public; and “your favorite television corm- ` 
mentator” is highly trusted by 17% of the 
sample, For these reasons, in part, various - 
“public interest” groups’ now have con-. 
siderable ‘clout, Indeed, despite the efforts’ ` 
of the Reagan ‘administration to loosen i 


regulatory controls, such groups have 


won at least as many battles as they have _ 


lost. 


` What explairis these shifts in public atti- 
tudes ‘arid in the structure of political 
power? The extant. literature ‘offers three ` 


broad answers to that question. First, 


several scholars have argued that ‘the. 


shifts are partly the result of economic 
and technical change itself (Aharoni1981; 
Brooks 1979;. Eisenbud 1978; . Perrow 
1984). Technological change has consider- 
ably accelerated since World War II. We 
now-have the capacity to injure much 
larger populations much more easily than 
ever before in human history, either 
intentionally or inadvertently. > ` 

‘OF courée, ‘although ‘potential’ diene 
are greater, we are still becoming more 
affluent and healthier (Wildavsky 1980). 
Paradoxically, such progress has’ reduced 
citizens’ willingness to: accept risks. Our 
expectations’ have grown. In addition, 
scientific advances have enabled us to 
detect smaller and smaller traces of pos- 


- sibly toxic substances in our environment: 


and to measure ever smaller effects of 
such substances on. ‘populations. Thus, 
once even minute traces of possibly toxic 
substances are found; the national media 
highlight the discovery, and administra- 
_ tive agencies move to regulate. © :* 


Second, critics of U.S. business. prac- a 


tices, sree stat the anxieties of ordinary 


citizens. about the environment and cer- 


tain technologies are rational responses to 
real dangers. Ralph Nader and his follow- . 


` ers, the staffs of some environmental . 


groups, and other activist scientists such 
as Barry Commoner believe that through 
carelessness or self-interest, if not actual 
malice, U.S. business is dangerously pol- | 
luting the environment with everything 

from nuclear energy to food additives 


(Commoner 1971; Efron 1984; Epstein 


1979; Nader and Abbots 1977). Radical 


critics insist that many scientists and 


engineers exploit new technologies with- 
out considering consequences ‘or ‘seek to 
solve social problems by technological 


_ fixes. They level the same charges against 


conservative businessmen. 

Third, some theorists deriy that the 
development of technology is as threaten- 
ing as critics imply. They maintain that 


“other motives are involved in attacks 
_ upon the supposed 


dangers ‘of - techno- 
lógical change. Aaron ' Wildavsky and 
Mary Douglas (1982), for example, ‘see 
“extreme” environmentalism as part fa a 
new cult produced by the erosion of tradi- 
tional U.S. values. They regard environ- 
mental issues as a surrogate fora broader 
attack on those values. 
` All the positions outlined above çon- 
tain some truth. The argument from tech- 
nical change has much to recommend it. 
The United States and other industrial 
countries are faced with real. and serious 
problems. In addition, businessmen with 
financial and emotional commitments to 
new technologies find it very: difficult -to 
accept evidence of negative’ effects until 
such: evidence becomes irrefutable. Of 
course, socialist managers exhibit the 
same ‘reaction, which is why socialist 


nations have similar problems in dealing 


with environmental and public-health 
issues. 

However, our own study of U.S. social, 
economic, and political leaders suggests 
that ii and Wildavsky are correct 
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in arguing that ideological factors have 
also played an insufficiently recognized 
role in citizens’ changing perception of 
risk. 

Our argument consists of five inter- 
related hypotheses: 


1. The relevant scientific community 
believes nuclear plants to be safe, and 
neither ideology nor economic self- 
interest plays a substantial role in their 
assessment, 

2. Among other key leadership groups, 
by contrast, views about nuclear 
energy correlate with political ideology. 

3. National media journalists are skep- 
tical about nuclear safety. 

4. Journalists inaccurately report the 
views of the relevant scientific com- 
munity. 

5. The views of other leadership groups 
on nuclear energy correlate highly with 
the news sources that they consider 
reliable. 


These hypotheses are derived from a 
broadly speculative historical view of the 
growth of the environmental movement 
in the United States and its relation to 
changes in U.S. society. 

We shall deal with these hypotheses 
more or less seriatum, comparing them to 
alternative hypotheses. We will then 
develop our historical analysis. We con- 
centrate on nuclear energy because our 
research has generated sufficient data on 
this topic. However, we suspect that the 
same factors operate in other areas 
(Snyderman and Rothman 1986). 


Nuclear Energy, Ideology, 
and the Perception of Risk 


In the 1950s, the vast majority of U.S. 
citizens supported the development of 
nuclear energy (“Opinion Roundup” 
1979, 23). Today a substantial majority 
opposes the building of new nuclear 
plants. Moreover, opposition is strongest 


among the most articulate and politically 
active segments of the population. Cost 
overruns and the abandonment of many 
partially completed nuclear facilities in 
the United States have probably played a 
role in the development of negative atti- 
tudes among various leadership groups. 
Nevertheless, for the average person, 
fears about the safety are far more impor- 
tant (Inglehart 1984). The meltdown at 
Chernobyl in the Soviet Union has accen- 
tuated such fears to the point where 
nuclear development is not, at this time, a 
viable energy option in the United States. 
The view that nuclear plants are unsafe 
is shared by a significant number of 
citizens in positions of social influence or 
responsibility. For the past several years, 
we have been surveying various leader- 
ship groups in the United States, including 
national-media journalists, science jour- 
nalists, military leaders, congressional 
staff, partners in top corporate-law firms, 
creators of television and motion picture 
entertainment, high-level government 
bureaucrats, and public-interest-group 
leaders. The journalists were surveyed in 
1989, although the follow-up questions on 
nuclear energy were administered in 1982. 
The remaining groups were sampled in 
1982. The overall sample size for this 
analysis is 1,136 individuals. The samples 
were generally drawn randomly from 
each targeted group (see Appendix). 
Respondents rated the safety of nuclear 
plants on a seven-point scale ranging from 
1 (very unsafe). to 7 (very safe). We char- 
acterized scores of 5 or higher as exhibit- 
ing relative confidence in the safety of 
nuclear plants. The results (see Table 1) 
indicate considerable variation among the 
groups sampled. Thirty-seven percent of 
the journalists interviewed consider 
nuclear plants to be safe, as do only 13% 
of the television-entertainment elite, 14% 
of the motion-picture elite, and 6% of 
public-interest-group leaders. By con- 
trast, 49% of the corporate lawyers 
believe nuclear plants are safe, as do 52% 
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Tabie 1 mAr Nuclear. Plants Safe? - 


` Sample Groups 
Total leadership sample 
: Bureaucrats . 
~. Congressional aides 
‘Media `- 
Journalists at NY Times and Washington Post 
‘Journalists at TV networks 


Total scientists sample 


Energy experts ets 
Nuclear-energy experts . 


RNE a Nudear_ P 
Plant one 5 or Higher Size 
36.8 1,203 
52.0 199 
39.1 132 
48.6 149 
36.5 156 
. 29.4 Os 
30.6 49 
86.0 152 
14.3 ` 90 
6.4 ` 154 
f 12.5 : . 103 
: 60.2 ` . 925 
` 75.8 279 
98.7 ` z2 





of top-level federal bureaucrats and 86% , 


of military leaders. , 

How do .these diverse ERN of 
nuclear. safety accord with the scientific 
” community’s own evaluations? To find 
out, we sampled, in 1980, one’ thousand 
- scientists drawn randomly from Ameri- 
can Men and. Women of Science (AMWS) 
‘supplemented. by another sample of three 
hundred scientists who work in energy- 
related fields. We defined the latter group 
broadly, including persons in fields such 
as atmospheric chemistry, solar energy, 
conservation, and ecology. all, we 
included 71 disciplines in our energy- 
expert subsample. In our.smaller nuclear- 


energy-expert sample, we included ex-- 


perts working in such ‘nuclear-related 
fields-as radiological health and radiation 


` genetics, as. well as nuclear engineers 


and physicists. Seventy-four percent of 
. the scientists sampled returned usable 
questionnaires. .. 

` Scientists, especially those in energy- 
‘related fields, regard nuclear energy as a 

' necessary and relatively benign source of 
energy. Ninety percent of the. random 
sample’ and 95% of the energy-expert 
sample believe that we should progea 


with the development ‘of nuclear energy. 
Seventy-six percent of the energy-expert - 
sample.and 99% of the: nuclear-energy-. 

expert sample believe nuclear plants to be 
safe. (For a full list of the results and 
the” fields included in the energy sub- 


‘sample, see Rothman and Lichter 1982b; 


and Lichter and Rothman 1983.) - 

` At Teast some critics of those scientists 
who support nuclear energy (Nader and 
Abbots 1977} have argued that the views 
of the energy-expert ‘community ‘ are 
strongly ` influenced” by political con- 
servatism or economic self-interest. To. 
test this hypothesis, a multiple regression 
analysis was: performed on the energy- 
expert sample to predict scientists’ atti- 


‘tudes toward nuclear power. We entered ` 


the following variables: ` employment 
status (business, government, pure aca- 
demic, or consulting academic), région. of 
residence, religious background, and self- 
described political beliefs. The regression 
(see Table 2) accounts for only 11.6% of 
the total variance in safety estimates, with 
ideology explaining only 5.3%. None of 
the other variables explairis more than 1% 
of the. variance in safety estimates, and 
scientists show no statistically. significant 
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` Table 2. Equations Predicting Nuclear Safety Attitudes Among Energy Experts 





oe Standardized Regression Coefficients 

Variables Step 1 Step 2 
Ideology -.27"* 
South 09 05 
West -.03 ~.03 
Midwest .07 06 
Foreign 03 -03 
Protestant 02 002 
Catholic -.09 -.10 
Jewish .004 06 
No religion ~.10 -.07 
Age 02 -.01 
Female 09 09 
Government-employed 1 -10 
Business-employed 17 41 
Academic consultant . 13 09 
R? 053 .116* 
Fratio 1.09 2,37" 


Note: * = p <.01; ** = p <_,001; N = 268 


differences in their attitudes according to 
their type of employment. In short, scien- 
tific experts are mostly sanguine about 
nuclear safety, and economic self-interest 
plays no measureable role in their assess- 
ments. Ideology is a statistically signifi- 
cant predictor but the proportion of vari- 
ance it explains is, as we shall see, very 
small’ as compared to that of nonscience 
leadership groups. - 
' We administered a short form of the 
survey to the same respondents in 1985 
with almost exactly the same results. A 
second replication of our study in Ger- 
many last year reveals that German scien- 
tists agree with their U.S. counterparts 
(Institut fur Demoskopie 1985). Engineers 
in energy-related fields are even more sup- 
portive of nuclear energy than are scien- 
tists (Lichter et al. 1986), 

Our findings of discrepancies between 
expert and public attitudes are not un- 
usual. Slovic and others have discovered 
that the public’s perception of danger does 
not correspond to the judgments. of ex- 
perts or to actuarial tables (Slovic, Fisch- 
hoff, and Lichtenstein 1979; Upton 1982). 
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Most significantly, they found that 
nuclear energy was rated as far more 
dangerous than any realistic assessment 
would indicate. They hypothesize that the 
public is more concerned with possible 
major disasters than with more familiar 
everyday causes of injury or death. No 
matter how remote the possibility of their 
occurrence, such disasters are perceived 
as far more likely to be highly disruptive, 
both socially and psychologically. The 
public can accept with equanimity that 
the number of deaths resulting from the 
burning of coal will be much greater than 
that which might accrue from the building 
of new nuclear plants because the former 
can be taken in stride (see also Perrow 
1984), 

This hypothesis is not borne out by the 
evidence. As Wilson and Crouch (1982) 
and others (e.g., Aharoni 1981) have 
pointed out, people tend to ignore 
improbable highly. destructive disasters 
and live their lives as if these would not 
occur. The probability of a worst-case 
nuclear meltdown is no greater than that 
of a large meteor striking a major city, a 
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Table 3. Equations Predicting Nuclear Safety Attitudes 


among Leadership Groups 
Equation Number 
Variables 1 2 3° 4 5 6 
Alienation -.46*** -.23*** =, t6*** =, 15*** 
-.24*** —.42*** -,35*** = g4ane* 
South .005 04 ~,001 
West -.01 ~.01 03 
Midwest .04 .07* .04 
01 02 .03 
Protestant .07 EY Saioa ~.02 
Catholic 06 .24** ~.02 
Jewish 02 ~.003 .002 
No religion .04 .05 ~.0001 
Age .04 u*** .05 
Female -.06* ~.18*** -.06* 
Bureaucrat .09** A E i .05 
Lawyer .07* .10** .04 
Television -.11*** -.18*** ~.15*** 
News media .04 -.01 .02 
Movies =11*** -,18*** -~ 15*** 
Public interest -.12*** -.34*** ~.13*** 
itary .19*** .32"** .16*** 
R? .41*** wA2*** .17*** .48*** .a5*** 49*** 





Note: * = p <.05; ** = p <.01; ***p = .001; N = 1,063 


major earthquake in California, a massive 
flood disaster in other parts of the coun- 
try, or the collapse of a major dam. Yet 
people not only live with these possibili- 
ties, they even ignore them, failing, for 
example, to take out flood insurance. 
How does one explain the wide dif- 
ferences in safety estimates among the 
various nonscientific leadership groups 
we have studied? Our second hypothesis 
states that, in contrast to the scientific 
community, social and political ideology 
plays a major role. To measure ideology, 
a factor analysis was performed on 
responses to social and political attitude 
questions. Respondents were asked to 
register scale agreement or disagreement 
with a series of statements of the form, 
“The American legal system mainly 
favors the wealthy.” A principal- 


components analysis with varimax rota- . 


tion identified the two factors shown in 
Tables 3 and 4. They were interpreted to 
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represent socioeconomic liberalism and 
alienation from political institutions (see 
Appendix).? We then regressed safety atti- 
tudes onto the liberalism and alienation 
variables represented by the factor scores. 
The result appears in column 1 of Table 3. 
Ideology explains 41.2% of the variance 
in estimates of nuclear-plant safety. The 
contribution of liberalism is almost twice 
that of alienation, but both are significant 
at .001. 

These ideological dispositions are not 
mere expressions of differences in social 
background, as we illustrate in columns 2 
and 3. When a set of demographic vari- 
ables representing age, sex, religion, and 
geographic region of origin are added 
to the equation, the change in R? is 
only .01, a statistically insignificant 
increment. 

When the order of entry is reversed, 
social background alane accounts for 
17% of the variation in safety ratings, 
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Table 4. Equations Predicting Nuclear Safety Attitudes among Leadership Groups: 


(Summary Effects) 
Variables 

Stepwise F-Ratio 
Step 1 Step 2 Column R? Change in R of Change 
Ideology 1 AL ns 371.53" 
Ideology Background 2 42 01 1.80 
Background 3 17 — 22.00* 
Background Ideology 2 42 25 226,22" 
Ideology Group 4 48 .07 19.32* 
Group 5 35 — 81.41* 
Group Ideology 4 48 13 129.66* 
Group + Background Ideology 6 49 09 89.21" 


Note: Column statistics are beta weights. Liberalism, alienation, and age are continuous variables; all others . 


are dummy variables. 
=p < 001 


with age, gender and religion making sig- 
nificant (p < .01) contributions. Safety 
ratings are positively associated with 
increasing age, male gender, and non- 
Jewish religious affiliation. When the 
ideology variables are added, however, 
they not only increase the variation 
explained by 25% but also account for 
most of the variation previously attrib- 
uted to age and religion. In the combined 
equation only alienation and liberalism 
make significant contributions at the .01 
level, with gender also significant at .05. 
Thus, ideology clearly retains more pre- 
dictive power than social background. 
The independent influence of group 
membership on safety ratings is more dif- 
ficult to assess, as the equations in Table 5 
indicate. Owing to multicollinearity, we 
cannot exclude the possibility that the 
explanatory power of ideology overlaps 
with that of membership in one or 
another elite group. Dummy variables 
representing group membership signifi- 
cantly increase the variance explained in 
nuclear-safety assessments over the ideo- 
logical variables alone, with R? rising 
from .412 to .479, an increment statis- 
tically significant at .001. In the equation 
shown in column 4, both ideological 
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variables retain predictive power, but 
membership in the public-interest and 
Hollywood (television and cinema) elite 
samples also independently reduce confi- 
dence in nuclear safety, while member- 
ship in the military and bureaucrat groups 
increase safety estimates. When the step- 
wise sequence is reversed, in column 5, 
group membership alone accounts for 
35% of the variance in safety attitudes, 
and ideology then provides a statistically 
significant increment of 13%. 

Comparing these results suggests that 
ideology is the more important predictor 
because it explains more of the variance 
than group membership, both as the first 
and second entrant into the equation. 
Moreover, if either variable is primarily a 
surrogate for the other, the socialization 
and opinion-formation literature suggest 
that ideology would take preference over 
adult membership in an elite group. That 
is, broad sociopolitical orientations 
among highly educated and occupational- 
y successful individuals tend to be 
formed early and to exhibit relative stabil- 
ity (Lichter, Lichter, and Rothman 1982; 
Ladd and Lipset 1975, 74-81; Mazur 
1986).3 

Further, with some exceptions, it is dif- 
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ficult to derive a consistently logical 


relationship between these occupational © 


groups and attitudes toward risk. It might 
be argued that some groups (e.g., the 
military) are simply more willing to take 
risks than others (e.g., motion picture 
directors and producers). Yet that would 


not explain the assessments of many 


groups. For example, government bureau- 
crats and lawyers in large bureaucratic 
firms are not noted for their attraction to 
tisk. Yet both groups are rather positive 
toward nuclear-energy development. 

Concern about safety is the major 
determinant of support levels for nuclear- 
energy development among members of 
leadership groups. Such concern explains 
about 46% of the variance in support for 
nuclear energy among the groups we 
studied. 

Finally, there is no evidence that liber- 
als or radicals are by instinct more risk- 
aversive than are conservatives. During 
the fluoridation controversy of the 1950s, 
conservatives were far more concerned 
about risks than were liberals. They used 
many of the same arguments about uncer- 
tainty and possible danger that have been 
‘used more recently by opponents of 
nuclear energy (Mazur 1981). Today the 
French communists are strong supporters 
of nuclear energy. As one communist 
deputy put it in dealing with the contro- 
versies over nuclear energy, “The enemy 
of the workers is not nuclear power and 
science, but capitalists and manage- 
-ment” (Golay 1980). 

In short, the key variable explaining 
support for, or opposition to, nuclear 
energy for the groups we studied is safety. 
But concerns about safety correlate highly 
with scales of political ideology. Our 
data, then, provide a prima facie case for 
our second hypothesis. Attitudes toward 
nuclear energy in key leadership groups 
are related to broad social and political 
perspectives. We turn now to our third 
hypothesis, namely that some of these 
groups have persuaded significant seg- 
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ments of the public to share their skep- 
ticism concerning nuclear safety. 


Nuclear Energy: 
Scientists versus the Media 


As we have already seen, the scientific 
community is highly supportive of 
nuclear energy, which they as a 
relatively benign energy source that 
should be tapped; and the views of 
independent scientists on environmental 
issues are held in relatively high esteem by — 
the population at large. One would, 
therefore, expect the public and various 
leadership groups to follow the lead of the 
scientific community on this issue. In fact 
the public is relatively unaware of the 
views of the scientific community. In a 
1984 national poll, almost 6 out of 10 
respondents expressed the belief that 
those scientists who are energy experts are 
evenly split as to the safety of nuclear 
energy or consider nuclear energy unsafe 
(Unpublished Cambridge Reports, Febru- 
ary 1984). 

The general public is not alone in these 
views. Most of the elite groups-in our 
sample seriously underestimate scientific 
support for nuclear energy. For example, 
70% of television producers, writers, and 
directors believe that fewer than 65% of 
those scientists who are energy experts 
support the further development of 
nuclear. energy. Indeed, like the general 
public, most of the leadership groups we 
studied perceive energy experts as sharply 
divided on the issues of nuclear energy. 
And this belief is associated with their 
views of nuclear safety. We found a nega- 
tive correlation of .36 between estimates 
of the opposition of scientists to nuclear 
energy and the belief that nuclear plants 


Why should the general public and the 
leadership groups we studied be so mis- 
informed on this question? Part of the 
reason for erroneous public perceptions of 
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Table 5. Scientists’ Attitudes toward Traditional Scientific Norms 


(in Percentages) 
“Research aes should be 
“Scientists should restrict public accepted by professional 
statements on science policy journals before they are 
matters to areas of expertise”* reported in the popular press”* 
Very Very Very Very 
All Pro- Anti- Al Pro- Anti- 
Response Scientists nuclear nuclear ' Scientists nuclear nuclear 
Disagree strongly 23 21 50 7 6 33 
Disagree somewhat 22 21 25 12 13 17 
Agree somewhat 30 29 17 33 33 33 
Agree strongly 25 29 8 47 48 17 
Number of cases 907 199 24 908 200 24 


*For x? test p < .01. 


the views of the scientific community on 
nuclear energy lies with the manner in 
which information about those views is 
communicated to the public by scientists 
themselves. The scientific community as a 
whole does not communicate with the 
general public. Rather, a somewhat 
smaller group of more visible scientists 
does most of the communicating (Goodell 
1977), and this group seems skewed 
toward the antinuclear argument. 

Our survey asked scientists both how 
many articles they had published in pro-- 
fessional peer-reviewed journals and how 
many articles they had published on 


science policy questions for the more 
general public. We also asked whether 
scientists should keep public statements 
on science policy matters restricted to 
their areas of expertise and whether 
research findings should be accepted by 
professional journals before they are 
released to the popular press. We then 
compared the responses of the most anti- 
nuclear and pronuclear scientists with 
those of the entire sample. 

The results suggest that antinuclear 
scientists reject traditional norms of scien- 
tific communication (see Tables 5 and 6). 
Twenty-five percent of all scientists 


Table 6. Scientists’ Professional and Nonprofessional Publications 


(in Percentages) 
Articles Published in Academic Science-Policy Articles in 
or Professional Journals* Nonprofessional Journals** 
Very Very Very Very 
Number of All Pro- Anti- All Pro- Anti- 
Articles Scientists nuclear nuclear Scientists nuclear nuclear 
None 11 11 18 89 87 64 
One to ten 29 30 41 10 B 32 
Eleven or more 61 59 41 1 0 5 
Number of cases 900 201 22 837 183 22 


*For x test p < .05. 
**For x? test p < .O1. 
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strongly agree that scientists should 
restrict public statements on science 
policy matters to areas of their expertise, 
compared to only 8% of the most anti- 
nuclear scientists. Forty-seven percent of 
the general scientific community agree 
that research findings should be accepted 
by professional journals before they are 
reported in the popular press, while only 
17% of the antinuclear scientists agree. 
The responses of pronuclear scientists, by 
contrast, are almost exactly the same as 
those for the entire sample. 

The publication records of the scientific 
community reflect these beliefs. On the 
one hand, 57% of our entire sample and 
59% of our pronuclear sample had pub- 
lished more than 10 articles in academic 
or professional journals, compared to 
only 41% of the very antinuclear scien- 
tists. On the other hand, while only 11% 
of all scientists and 13% of highly pro- 
nuclear scientists have published articles 
on science policy in popular journals, the 
figure for antinuclear scientists is 36%. 

More significantly, among scientists 
who have published on nuclear energy in 
professional journals, only 1 out of 10 
believes that the possibility of an acciden- 
tal release of radioactivity from reactors is 
a very serious problem. In contrast, 
among those who have published on 
nuclear energy only in popular journals, 4 
out of 10 hold this view. Only 1.5 out of 
10 in the professional-journal group 
believe that there are serious problems 
with the safety systems of nuclear plants, 
compared with 7 out of 10 in the popular- 
journal group. Lastly, more than 9 out of 
10 in the professional-journal group are 
reasonably or very sure that we now 
possess the knowledge to solve the prob- 
lems of nuclear energy, as against only 6 
out of 10 in the popular-journal group. 
All these differences are statistically 
significant. 

The publicly oriented group is small. 
One hundred and twenty scientists in our 
sample have published on nuclear energy. 


Of these, only 10 have written solely for 
popular journals. However, this suggests 
that between one and two thousand scien- 
tists listed in AMWS had written articles 
on nuclear energy for the general public 
without ever submitting their ideas to 
review by professional peers. 

The relative skepticism toward nuclear 
energy of scientists who write only in 
popular journals may help explain why 
the public has a distorted view of the atti- 
tudes of the scientific community. How- 
ever, this cannot be the full story. Given 
the absolute numbers, many more pro- 
nuclear than antinuclear scientists have 
published articles in popular journals. It is 
possible that antinuclear scientists publish 
in larger circulation periodicals, but our 
data point to another factor. 

Elite journalists, including leading sci- 
ence journalists, are skeptical of nuclear 
energy. The most skeptical journalists of 
all are television commentators. On a 
“nuclear-support” scale, constructed from 
several survey items whose scores range 
from —9 to +9, scientists in energy- 
related fields score 5.10, while television 
reporters and commentators score —1.89 
(see Table 7). Journalists employed by the 
national media are politically liberal, and, 
as with other groups, their political ideol- 
ogy correlates with skepticism about the 
safety of nuclear energy. Most impor- 
tantly, these attitudes seem to be reflected 
in news coverage. We analyzed news 
coverage of nuclear safety from 1970 
through 1983 in the New York Times, the 
three major news magazines (Time, News- 
week, and U.S. News), and the three com- 
mercial television networks (ABC, NBC, 
and CBS). 

This content analysis of national media 
coverage found that a distinct antinuclear 
tilt started in the early 1970s on television 
and the late 1970s in print. Overall, the 
major print and broadcast outlets 
analyzed failed to report the views of the 
scientific community accurately. Anti- 
nuclear stories outnumbered pronuclear 
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Table 7. Support for Nuclear Energy among Scientists and 








Leading Journalists 

Score on Nuclear Number 

Leadership Groups Support Scale of Cases 
Nuclear experts 7.86 72 
Energy experts 5.10 279 
All scientists 3.34 741 
Science journalists 1.30 42 
Prestige-press journalists 1.16 150 
Science journalists at New York Times, Washington i 
Post, TV networks .47 15 
TV reporters and producers -1.89 18 
Public television journalists -3.25 24 





stories by two to one on television and in 
news magazines, Judgments of particular 
safety issues were primarily negative at all 
outlets, reaching a two to one margin on 
television. Among nuclear experts cited in 
news stories, critics outnumbered sup- 
porters by more than two to one in news 
magazines and five to one on television 
(see Table 8 and Lichter, Rothman, and 
.Lichter 1986). 

Additional evidence is available from 
other sources. The Media Institute found 
that antinuclear experts and groups 


appeared on prime-time TV newscasts 
during the 1970s about twice as often as 
pronuclear sources (Media Institute 1979). 
By far the most widely quoted “independ- 
ent expert” source on nuclear energy on 
television newscasts during the period of 
the study was the Union of Concerned 
Scientists (UCS). The UCS has been very 
critical of nuclear en 

The individual oe who received 
the most television exposure during the - 
period of the Media Institute study was 
Ralph Nader, and the only academic sci- 


Table 8. Media Coverage of Nuclear Safety 1970-1983 


(in Percentages) 
New York News 

Content Times Magazines Television 
Story slant 

Pronuclear 7 25 V7 

Antinuclear 10 46 42 

Neutral/balanced 83 29 41 
Safety judgement 

Positive 45 45 34 

Negative 55 55 66 
Expert sources cited 

Pronuclear 9 17 11 

Antinuclear 7 40 - 62 

Neutral/balanced 84 43 27 
Number of stories 486 213 582 


Note: Ten-percent random sample for New York Times, full universe for magazines, 50% sample for 


television. 
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entific expert quoted in the aftermath of 
Three Mile Island was Dr. Ernest Stern- 
glass, a strongly antinuclear radiologist. 


more play to “unusual disasters” (such as 


‘collapsing dams, tornados, or railroad 


Neither in the eleven-year period before. 


Three Mile Island nor during the month 
after were pronuclear outside. experts 
among the 10 top-quoted sources. The 


only pronuclear sources in.the top 10 were ` 


spokesmen for utility companies and the 
nuclear industry. As we have seen, the 
public credibility of such organizations is 
quite low. 

As our data indicate, many independ- 
ent pronuclear scientists are available. 
Some of them, like Hans Bethe, are both 
well known and active in their support of 


- nuclear energy. The views of such people ` 


would have_been far more representative 
of the scientific community than those of 
Dr. S 

. Physicist. Bernard Cohen recently con- 
ducted á a poll of academics in the radiation 
health field. .He found that 91% believe 
that public fears of radiation are. exces- 
sive, and. about the same proportion 
believe that television and the press.exag- 
gerate its dangers. When asked to. eval- 
uate the. scientific credibility. of 19 scien- 


tists who write or speak about radiation, 


these experts gave Dr. Sternglass their 
lowest rating (14 on a scale ranging from 1. 
to 100) (Cohen 1983, 258-62). 


It is conceivable that antinuclear : scien- i 


tists are more likely to seek out the media 
than ‘aré_pronuclear scientists. However, 
we found that pronuclear scientists are no 
more likely to refuse to be interviewed by 
journalists than are their antinuclear 
counterparts. It seems equally likely, 


therefore, that journalists tend to seek out 


antinuclear scientists. Indeed, the elite 


journalists we surveyed were asked to list — 
information sources they. considered - 


reliable on nuclear energy. They selected 
more antinuclear than pronuclear sources 
by a margin of over three to two (Lichter, 
Rothman, and Lichter 1986). 

To be sure, as Combs and Slovic have 
demonstrated (1979), the media give far 


accidents) than to daily occurrences that 
may kill or injure far more people. In 
addition, however, journalists are- prob- 
ably no different from anyone else in that, 
to help them understand issues that are 
both controversial and highly technical, 
they seek out sources they trust. And peo- 
ple tend to trust “experts” who share their 
own social outlooks. 

During the 1950s’ fluoridation contro- 
versy, the leading national media deferred 


to the views of the scientific establishment 


in ways that they no longer do. Certainly, 
reporters then were just as interested in 
disaster as they are now, and the science 
staffs of television or, newspapers were 
neither larger nor better-trained than they 
are today. Today, however, journalists 
regard “antiestablishment” scientists as 
rather more trustworthy than mainstream 
scientists (Goodfield 1981). j 

It is hard to know to what extent media 
coverage actually influences the views of 
the larger public. In the recent past, most 
academic commentators have suggested 
that this influence is minimal. However, 
moře fecently, scholars such as Elizabeth 
Noelle-Neumann (1973) in Germany and 
Michael Robinson (1976) and Benjamin 
Page (Page, Shapiro, and Dempsey 1984) 
in the United States, have begun to build: 
an impressive case on the other side. 

It is not unreasonable to ascribe errone- 
ous elite and popular perceptions of scien- 
tists’ nuclear-energy views at least partly 
to media coverage, and other evidence 
adds to the plausibility of this-conjecture. 

We asked a number of our elite groups 
to rate the reliability of six national-media 
outlets (e.g., the New York Times, the 
television networks, and Time) and six 
journals of opinion (e.g., the National 
Review, the Nation, the New oe 
We found a positive correlation of r = .38 
(p <..001) between the belief that the 
National Review is a highly reliable pub- 
lication and the belief that nuclear plants 
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are safe. The National Review is a con- 
servative journal that strongly supports 
the development of nuclear energy. On 
the other hand, we found a negative cor- 
relation of r = —.19 (p < .001) between 
the belief that. public television is highly 
reliable and the belief that nuclear plants 
are safe. Public television commentators 
were the most liberal and antinuclear 
group of reporters in our sample, scoring 
—3.25 on the nuclear-support scale. 
Overall, the reliability accorded to 
various media outlets explained 31% of 
the variation in estimates of nuclear 
safety. 

Thus, the data also support our third, 
fourth and fifth hypotheses. It does seem 
as. if journalists’ skepticism toward the 
safety of nuclear plants affects the manner 

_in which they report the news about 
nuclear energy to the public at large. Fur- 
ther, the U.S. public has probably been 
influenced in its perceptions by the man- 
ner in which the risks of new technologies 
have been dealt with in the media.’ 

Why have liberals and those:on the left 

‘in this country been so critical of new 
technologies such as nuclear energy com- 
pared to leadership groups in France, 
where the Left, for the most part, sup- 
ports nuclear energy? The concluding sec- 
tion of our essay offers a brief speculative 
answer to this question. 


The Perception of Risk 
as a Surrogate for Ideology 


What follows is an: attempt to under- 
stand some of the often unconscious 
sources of attitudes and attitude change. 
That some of the sources of an individual's 
perceptions are. nonrational does not 
mean they are incorrect. The perceptions 
of all of us, liberals and conservatives 
alike, are influenced by nonrational 
factors. 

We hypothesize that nuclear energy is a 
surrogate issue for more fundamental 
criticisms of U.S. institutions. To estab- 
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lish this hypothesis, it is necessary briefly 
to compare U.S. and European political 
development and examine the history and 
dynamics of the environmental move- 
ment in this country, especially as it 
relates.to nuclear energy. 

Few commentators would deny that, 
for most of its history, public political dis- 
course in the United States (as against 
Europe) has been dominated by the 
“liberal-capitalist” ideology that defined 
its founding as a nation. So pervasive has 
this ideology been that opposition to it 
could barely be conceived (Hartz 1955; 
Lipset 1977, 1983). The United States has 
lacked a genuine conservative movement 
supporting throne and altar and longing 
to retain elements of a traditional feudal 
past. Nor has it ever developed a socialist 
tradition of any size. Liberalism has been 
so pervasive that even its sharpest critics 
have been largely unable to articulate a 
coherent. alternative to it, even for them- 
selves. As elsewhere, U.S. liberalism of 
the nineteenth and first part of the twenti- 
eth century was closely tied to the idea of 
progress, especially material progress 
(Nisbet 1980). 

As late as the 1950s, the professional 
and intellectual communities in the United 
States strongly supported both technol- 
ogy and economic growth, as well as the 
economic and political systems. 

The opponents of science and technol- 
ogy—those most suspicious of change— 
tended to be on the small town, funda- 
mentalist, populist political right. In 
general the environmental movement dur- 
ing this period was still primarily con- 
cerned with the preservation of unspoiled 
wilderness areas or creation of national 
parks, a concern that had always differen- 
tiated it from its European counterparts. 
Leaders of such major groups as the Sierra 
Club were largely. people who loved the 
wilderness and were active sportsmen and 
sportswomen (Dubos 1980; Faich and 
Gale 1971; Nash 1982). 

This all changed in the 1960s, although 


the change had been in the making, { for**7> = 
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some time (Bell 1976; Rothman 1978, 
1984; Rothman and Lichter 1982b). The 
growth of industrialism and affluence 
gradually produced a new middle class of 
professionals who were not closely tied to 
the society's central economic institutions 
and new cadres of intellectuals critical of 
underlying U.S. values. Just as important, 
traditional religious beliefs‘ and institu- 
tions that had served as the underpinning 
of the socioeconomic system were erod- 
ing. With that erosion, some deeper levels 
of emotional support for the system were 
being undermined. In short, key segments 
of the new middle class were gradually 
becoming alienated from major institu- 
tions and key cultural norms. 

The events of the 1960s brought their 
alienation to a head. The war in Vietnam 
‘and the race issue enabled the New Left, a 
largely upper-middle-class movement, to 
mobilize a much larger number of initially 
less alienated citizens for particular pur- 
poses (Rothman and Lichter 1982a). 

The ability of the more radical “new- 
class” intellectuals to attract.a broader 
constituency was increased by the explo- 
sion of college populations and by the 
television-sparked communications revo- 
lution that began in the 1950s. As late as 
the 1930s, “progressive” ideas developed 
by the creators and dispensers of culture 
in New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
and Chicago produced only faint echoes 
in small-town U.S.A. or in the ethnic 
ghettos of the major cities. By the 1960s, 
such ideas were being routinely taught at 
colleges and universities and transmitted 
nationwide almost instantaneously. Their 
format was more persuasive, and, given 
the decline of traditional institutions, 
their effect was much greater (Rothman 
1978, 1979). Most elite journalists and 
academics were not fully supportive of 
the New Left, but a significant number of 
them resonated with at least some of its 
ideas (Ladd and Lipset 1975; Rothman 
and Lichter 1982a). 

In the early 1970s, the winding down of 


the Vietnam War and the increasing com- 
plexity of the race issue led to a diminu- 
tion of overt radicalism. Once again, . 
those who wanted to change U.S. society 
in fundamental ways found themselves 
leaders without troops. Nevertheless, sig- 
nificant numbers of middle-class profes- 
sionals remained highly critical of the 
system, and traditional values com- 
manded less support from other segments 
of the population (Rothman and Lichter 
1982a). 

During the 1960s, a new awareness of 

the possibly dangerous ecological and 
health side effects of technological change 
also began to emerge. Most commenta- 
tors date this awareness from the appear- 
ance of Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring 
(1962), although the book did not begin to 
receive significant attention until later in 
the decade. - 
- The environmental issue was among 
several on which those hostile to the 
dominant values of the society could 
focus. The problems were real, and they 
could be used to mobilize a much larger 
number of individuals looking for a 
meaningful cause to express their hostility 
to “corporate capitalism.” 

It was just this group—urban, sophisti- 
cated, and cosmopolitan—that sparked 
changes in the character of the environ- 
mental movement and came to control the 
older “public-interest” groups, even as 
they created new groups (Dunlap and 
Olsen 1984; Faich and Gale 1971; 
Scaminaci and Dunlap 1986; Webber 
1982). Public-interest-group leaders were 
the most liberal, or Left, of all the leader- 
ship groups we studied. For example, 
51% believe that the United States should 
move toward socialism, and 34% ap- 
prove of Fidel Castro, compared to only 
5% who approve of Ronald Reagan (Lich- 
ter, Lichter, and Rothman 1983b). 

Joining them were a small group of 
highly articulate adversary scientists who 
are generally on the Left and share their 
hostility to business, To them, the real 
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dangers to the environment and health 
posed by nuclear energy result from the 
operation of industrial capitalism itself. 
They have enthusiastically entered the 
public arena to combat this evil. 

Barry Commoner, a “public” and 
“adversary” scientist stated their perspec- 
tive forcefully at an antinuclear rally in 
1979: 


Who owns the air? Who owns the water? Who 
owns the earth? . . . You know the right answer 
we do, the people of the United States. But 
who controls our resources? The electric utilities, 
the oil companies—they decide whether we get 
radiation with our power. They decide whether 
we get carcinogens in our food. Who owns 
America? For whose benefit is this country run? 
For people or for profits? .. . We stand for... 
the public control of oil companies, for running 
this country in the interest of the citizens, not in 
the interest of profits. (Wolfe 1982, 243) 


Other activist adversary scientists such as 
George Wald or Richard Lewontin have 
not been much less reticent about their 
alienation from U.S. political and social 
institutions (Rothman and Lichter 1982a, 
430-31). 

These beliefs are sincerely. held. Those 
who adhere to them are not engaged in 
fighting nuclear energy because of a 
Machiavellian desire to mobilize the 
population for secret purposes. Neverthe- 
less, our evidence suggests that some who 
argue that citizens are being exposed to 
large-scale dangers from nuclear energy 
are partly seeking surrogates for a more 
direct attack on the dominant values of 

U.S. liberal capitalism. In France, by con- 
trast, the political Left does not require 
surrogate issues. It can still mount a direct 
attack upon the existing social and polit- 
ical order.® : 

Liberals and radicals are not the only 
ones who treat certain social issues as sur- 
rogates for a much broader sense of 
alienation. The political Right, for exam- 
ple, has repeatedly attached great sym- 
bolic value to such issues as internal com- 
munist subversion or the need for prayer 


- in the schools. These issues serve as focal 


points for attempts to deal with the com- 
plex and confusing changes taking place 
in U.S. society. Political moderates also 
engage in such symbolic politics. 

The articulateness and mobility of the 
middle-class activists who created the new 
environmental movement gave them dis- 
tinct advantages over their opponents. 
They could easily gain the attention of the 
media because of their communication - 
skills and because leading figures in the 
news and entertainment media sympa- 
thized with many of their views. The 


. activists and media. leaders are very 
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similar in background and orientation 
(Lichter, Lichter, and Rothman 1983a, 
1983b; Lichter and Rothman 1981; Roth- 
man and Lichter 1982b, 1984).” 

In France, decisions on nuclear energy 
have remained largely technical in nature 
and are, by and large, dealt with rather 
quietly by technicians, although decisions 
on issues of nuclear safety are widely pub- 
licized; and in England, the ties that bind 
together the scientific establishment, jour- 
nalists, and political actors remain largely 
intact, though there has been some ero- 
sion in both countries. However, in the 
United States the situation has changed 
quite drastically (Gillespie and Johnston 
1982; Wade 1980). 

Drawing upon slogans of democratic 
participation, U.S. activists and “public- 
interest” groups began to participate in 
political and public forums about risk, 
especially nuclear risk. Their participa- 
tion has been encouraged by legislation, 
administrative policy, and court deci- 
sions, which sometimes even mandate the 
participation of the “public” in decisions 
about technical issues (Nelkin and Fallows 
1978). ; 

Thus forums, debates, media reporting, 
and even television programs and motion 
pictures have gradually created a public 
image of a dangerously polluted United 
States, a potential cancer plague, and a 
threatening nuclear-energy establishment 
at a time when, for a variety of other 
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reasons, public trust in various traditional 
leadership groups has already eroded 
(Lipset and Schneider 1983). 

Today, a substantial segment of the 
academic social-science community is 
convinced that critics of contemporary 
technology are more correct than the sci- 
entific establishment (Lipset 1982). Large 
numbers of citizens are also willing to 
believe that the various ills that beset 
them may result from the activities of 
industry or government. Consequently, 
they have begun to demand protection 
and compensation. Such ideas have 
become so deeply embedded that they will 
change only quite slowly, if at all. 

It is clear that the irrationality of the 
regulatory process in the United States 
has been partly responsible for cost over- 


runs and has, in some cases, probably. 


reduced rather than enhanced the safety 
of nuclear energy. In France, which 
copied U.S. technology, the cost of 
nuclear energy is significantly lower and 
the safety record significantly better than 
in the United States. In this country, the 
hypertrophy of complex regulations has 
both reduced morale and encouraged 
“going by the book” to meet regulatory 
requirements rather than rationally relat- 
ing means to ends (Barkenbus 1986; Wade 
1980).° , 

The problems nuclear energy has faced 
in the United States can not, however, be 
laid entirely. at the doorstep of the media, 


activist groups, or bureaucratic regula- 


tion. In France, the nuclear-energy indus- 
try is highly standardized. All plants 
closely resemble each other. Thus regu- 
lators can-build on common experience, 
and the approval of new plants is a rela- 
tively simple process. 

In the United States, on the other hand, 
nuclear plants are built by architect/ 
engineering firms under contract to indi- 
vidual utilities. While most plants share a 
family resemblance, many differ slightly 
from their predecessors and necessarily 
require a full set of new hearings and eval- 
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uations. Further, while a number of larger 
utilities developed experience and in- 
creased competence over time, many 
smaller utilities built no more than one 
plant, and information about the kinds of 
problems that might be faced was not 
widely disseminated until quite recently. 
Managers often viewed nuclear facilities 
as little different from facilities that relied 
on coal or oil. Moreover, utilities did 
overestimate the rise in the demand for 
electricity. 

Further, for many years both the 
Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) and 
the nuclear industry refused even to con- 
sider legitimate safety concerns and did 
conceal from the public (and themselves) 
some of the real dangers posed by nuclear 
technology. They also made grandiose 
claims about its pożential advantages 
(“electricity too cheap to meter”) and its 
absolute safety, They maintained that a 
major accident was all but impossible and 
scorned anyone who was even slightly 
skeptical. At least some of the hostility 
engendered by the industry among a seg- 
ment of the scientific community must be 
seen as the result of AEC and industry 
unwillingness to consider reasonable sug- 
gestions for enhancing safety (Del Sesto 
1979). Yet the influence of the critics 
would have been relatively minor in the 
absence of the factors considered above. 


Conclusions 


The argument undergirding this essay is 
that the new environmental movement in 
the United States is partly a symbolic 
issue. Some liberal or radical members of 
key strategic elites (especially the news 
and entertainment media and public- 
interest groups), who are alienated from 
the social and political system but live in 
an environment in which they cannot 
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directly criticize the hegemony of liberal 
capitalism, are drawn to concrete issues 
that serve as a surrogate for such a 
critique. 

The process of substituting such issues 
for a broader critique of the society is not 
necessarily a conscious one, and the issues 
chosen are often genuine, that is, prob- 
lems with which the society must cope. 
They must be issues that can appeal to a 
larger, nonideological constituency if they 
are to be successful in arousing public 
support. 

To test our argument, we chose the 
question of nuclear energy. It is impos- 
sible to test a broad-gauged argument of 
this kind directly. One can, at best, infer 
from it hypotheses that are subject to 
‘empirical falsification. We developed five 
such hypotheses: (1) the scientific com- 
munity believes nuclear plants to be safe; 
(2) among key leadership groups, nuclear- 
safety views correlate with ideology; (3) 
national-media journalists are skeptical of 
‘nuclear energy; (4) journalists report the 
scientific community's views inaccurately; 
and (5) key leadership groups’ views cor- 
relate with the news sources that they 
consider reliable. All these hypotheses 
were confirmed by the evidence. 

Drawing upon standard historical 
materials, we then briefly outlined the 
historical analysis that underlies our view 
of the reasons for the fall from grace of 
the nuclear-power option in the United 
States. We concluded that the fears of 
citizens about new  technologies—and 
‘about nuclear energy in particular—have 
emerged because of real problems that 
deserve careful discussion, thought, and 
decisions. However, the exaggerated con- 
cerns about possible risk, which have by 
now gripped significant segments of the 
population, are related to conflict among 
various leadership groups, a weakening of 
the social fabric of the society, a social 


mistrust that dates from the early 1960s, 


and a shift in the locus of influence and 
power in the United States. 
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Appendix: Methodology 
The Leadership Sample - 


Samples of the eight leadership groups 
used in this study were generated in 
similar ways. Response rates varied from 
61% to 95%. 


1. The media’ sample was derived from 
internal phone directories and, in the 
case of news magazines, the names of 
individuals listed on mastheads. Staff 
members with responsibility for news 
coverage were chosen in consultation 
with knowledgeable people. A 
computer-generated random sample 
was chosen from this pool of names. 
The final sample size was 238. The 
response rate was 74%. The organiza- 
tions sampled: were the New York 
Times, the Washington Post, the Wall 
Street Journal, Time, Newsweek, U.S. 
News and World Report, and the news 
organizations at NBC, ABC, CBS, and 
PBS. A follow-up questionnaire con- 
taining questions on nuclear energy 
was mailed to the 238 respondents in 
1982. One hundred and fifty journal- 
ists responded. The liberalism and 
alienation scores of the respondents 
were somewhat lower than that of the 
original sample. 

We based our sample of science jour- 
nalists largely on the work of Sharon 
Dunwoody, “The Science Writing 
Inner Club: A Communication Link 

- between Science and the Lay Public,” 
Science Technology and Human 
Values, Winter 1980, 14-22. Of 82 
respondents contacted, 42 responded, 
a response rate of 51%. 

2. The sample of top-level bureaucrats 
was drawn randomly from the Office 
of Personnel Management's List of 
Senior Executive Personnel. Political 
appointees were excluded. Half the 
sample was drawn from “activist” 
agencies such as EPA, and half from 
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“traditional” agencies such as Com- 


merce or Agriculture. The final sample . 


size was two hundred. The response 
rate was 85%. 
. Congressional aides are a random sam- 
ple of key staff aides, from a universe 
of about three thousand listed in the 
Washington Monitor's 1982 Congres- 
sional Yellow Book, cross-checked 
with the Congressional Staff Directory. 
Both committee and personal staffs 
were included. The final sample size 
was 134. The response rate was 71%. 
. The lawyers are a random sample of 
partners in New York and Washington 
firms defined as “large” (more than 50 
partners) in the Martindale Hubble 
guide. The final sample size was 149. 
The response rate was 66%. 
. The military are a random sample of 
field grade officers from the Pentagon 
. phone book and the National Defense 
University (NDU) class roster. Penta- 
gon staff were general and flag officers 
from a universe of 1,073. The NDU 
sample was from noncivilian students 
mostly at colonel or commander rank 
and above. The final sample size was 
152. The response rate was 77%. 
. The motion-picture sample consists of 
a list of 149 writers, producers, .and 
directors of the 50 top-grossing films 
between 1965 and 1982, created from 
‘listings in Variety magazine. The final 
sample size was 91. The response rate 
was 64%, 
. The TV sample was drawn from an 
initial list of 350 names of the most 
influential television writers, pro- 
ducers, and executives. This was a 
reputational sample derived from 
industry sources with a minimum 
requirement that members had. been 
associated with the development of 
two or more successful prime-time TV 
series. From this list, a random sample 
of 172 names was drawn. The final 
sample was 104. The response rate was 
60%. 
. The public-interest-group sample was 
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drawn from lists of (1) presidents and 
members of boards of directors of for- 
mal lobbying organizations and (2) 
attorneys in public-interest law firms. 
For group 1, the sources included Pub- 
lic Interest Profiles (Foundation for 
Public Affairs, Compiled by John F. 
Mancini, Washington, D.C.: Founda- 
tion for Public Affairs, 1979, 1980, 
1981, 1982); Washington Five (Cory T. 
Grayson Jr. and Sally Stauton, eds., 
Washington, D.C.: Potomac Books, 
1979); and Encyclopedia of Associa- 
tions (Denise S., Akey, ed., 17th ed., 
Detroit: Gale Research C., 1982). For 

- Group 2 the sources were Public Inter- 
est Law: Five Years Later (Ford Foun- 
dation and the American Bar Associa- 
tion, New York: Joint Report by the 
Authors, 1976) and Balancing the 
Scales of Justice: Financing Public 
Interest Law in America (Council for 
Public Interest Law, Washington, 
D.C.: Author, 1976). Knowledgeable 
individuals were also consulted. The 
sample was restricted to individuals 
affiliated with groups based in the 

_ Washington, DC and New York metro- 

- politan areas. The sample size was 157. 
The response rate was 84%. 


With very few exceptions, those inter- 
viewed reside or work in New York, 
Washington, DC, or Los Angeles. The 
media sample was interviewed in 1979, 
the other samples in 1982. 

The companies responsible for the 
interviewing were Response Analysis 
Corporation of Princeton, NJ; Metro 
Research, Washington, DC; Depth Re- 
search, New York, NY; and Carol Davis 
Research, Los Angeles, CA. All of the 
interviewers were employees of the firms 
conducting the research, who received 
special training for this study. All 
attended an orientation seminar and con- 
ducted preliminary practice interviews. 
Response Analysis supervised the pre- 
testing. of the questionnaire. 
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The Ideology Variables 


The ideology variables are based on 
responses to the social- and political- 
attitudes questions. Respondents were 
asked to register on a four-interval scale 
their agreement or disagreement with a 
series of statements such as “The Amer- 
ican legal system mainly favors the 
wealthy.” The questions were presented 
to the subjects on cards, which were shuf- 
fled before each interview. The respond- 
ents read the question to themselves and 
told the interviewer the letter code and 
their response. A “no opinion” category 
was also available. A factor analysis of 
these data isolated two clusters that were 
interpreted to represent alienation from 
cultural norms and liberalism. The scales 
were developed by selecting questions 
that had factor loadings of .5 or higher. 
The variables used are as follows: 


Liberalism 


V142. “Less government regulation of 
business would be good for the 
country.” l 

V144. “The American private enterprise 
system is generally fair to working 
people.” 

V147. “It is not the proper role of govern- 

sate to insure that everyone has a 

jo as 

“Under a fair economic system 

people with more ability should 

earn higher salaries.” 

V149. “Lesbians and homosexuals should 

not be allowed to teach in public 

schools,” 

“Our environmental problems are 

not as serious as people have been 

led to believe.” 

V159. “Tt is wrong for adults of the same 
sex to have sexual relations.” 

V161. “It is sometimes necessary for the 
CIA to protect U.S. interests by 
undermining hostile governments.” 

V220. “How much influence would you 
like business leaders to have?” 


V148. 


V151. 


Alienation 


V143. “The American legal system main- 
Iy favors the wealthy.” 

V153. “The United States needs a com-. 

plete restructuring of its basic 

institutions.” l 

V154. “Big corporations should be taken 
out of private ownership and run 

` in the public interests.” 

V157. “The structure of our society 
causes. most people to feel ali- 
enated.” 

V163. “The main goal of U.S. foreign 
policy has been to protect U.S. 
business interests.” 


The scales were calculated by summing 
the responses and dividing by the total 
number of questions used in the scale. The 
responses were reversed for some vari- 
ables so that the scales ran in a consistent 
direction. Cases were excluded if any one 
of the variables was missing. Of the 1,224 
cases in the sample, 1,063 were used in 
this analysis. After calculation, the scales 
were standardized with a mean of 100 and 
a standard deviation of 10. 


Notes 


This essay is part of a larger study of social and 
political leadership in the United States of which 
Stanley Rothman is the director and S. Robert 
Lichter is the associate director. It is sponsored by 
the Center for the Study of Social and Political 
Change at Smith College, the Center for Media and 
Public Affairs, the Research Institute on, Inter- 
national Change at Columbia University, and 
George Washington University. 

1. Slovic offers several additional hypotheses that 
we regard as more plausible, but we shall not discuss 
them here. Other commentators have suggested that 
natural disasters are generally considered to be acts 
of nature and, thus, foster a general resignation. 
However, such an argument would not necessarily 
apply to bursting dams. We suspect that fears of 
radiation, regarded as an invisible danger that only 
manifests itself after a long period of time, play a 
key role in the public’s unique concern about nuclear 


energy. 
2. Lipset and Schneider (1983) document the 
sharp decline of public confidence in business during 
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the past 20 years. Interestingly enough, the decline is 
primarily in public perceptions of business activity 
In the abstract. The public is still positive about 
business when describing actual contacts with 
business firms. As Walter Lippmann pointed out 
(1922), the influence of the media on public opinion 
is greatest in those areas in which the public receives 
no immediate, easily checked feedback in its own 
experience. 

3. We used a more complex measure of ideology 
for our nonscientific elite groups than for our science 
sample. However, for these groups, self-described 
political beliefs correlated at .50 with the alienation 
factor and at .66 with the liberalism factor. 

4, Our survey asked scientists to list any public- 
interest groups with which they were affiliated. 
Only one from the random sample mentioned the 
UCS. Extrapolating from that sample, we estimate 
that fewer than two hundred scientists of the 130 
thousand listed in AMWS were affiliated with the 
UCS at that time. 

5. Some critics also argue that citizens have 
changed psychologically. Whereas economic growth 
was once their most important concern, they are 
now in the process of choosing new values, so-called 
postindustrial or expressive values, and are less con- 
cerned with growth than with the quality of life itself 
(Wachtel 1983)- Drawing upon the work of Ronald 
Inglehart (1977), the Office of Technology Assess- 
ment’s report on nuclear energy picked up these 
themes in the reasons for the decline of 
support for nuclear power in the United States 
(Office of Technology Assessment 1984, 227-30). 

Inglehart and his colleagues have administered a 
questionnaire to a number of leadership groups in 
Europe and the United States designed to measure 
such values. Respondents were asked to choose from 
a list of options which they considered most and 
least important as goals for their society. The goals 
included such items as “maintaining a strong 
defense” and “encouraging economic growth,” as 
examples of “instrumental” or “bourgeois” choices, 
and “Increasing community participation” or “creat- 
ing a society in which ideas rather than money are 
most significant,” as examples of “expressive” or 
“postindustrial” values. They have discovered, not 
surprisingly, that student activists are much more 
likely than businessmen to list “expressive” values as 
most important to them. Some scholars have found 
that antinuclear activists score higher on post- 
bourgeois values than do control groups (Inglehart 
` 1981; Ladd, Hood, and Van Liere 1983). 

Our own analysis does not support such findings, 
We administered Inglehart’s (1977) questions to’our 
leadership sample with results very similar to his. 
Entertainment elites and public-interest-group lead- 
ers chose postindustrial values by margins on the 
order of two to one, while the military reversed that 
ordering. However, when these variables are added 
to the regression equation in place of the ideology 


variables, only 2.4% is added to the variance 
explained. While this addition is significant, it is 
much smaller than the increase caused by the ideol- 
ogy variables. Indeed, when ideological variables 
are included in the equation, the significance of 
instrumental and expressive values disappears. Thus 
while the expressive- or postbourgeois-attitudes fac- 
tor may play a role among some activist groups that 
have been sampled, they do not seem to be of major 
significance among key leadership groups in the 


society. 

6. Nelkin and Pollak (1981) argue that the inabil- 
ity of the French antinuclear movement to get off the 
ground has been primarily a function of the cen- 
tralized bureaucratic nature of decision making in 
France. There is some truth to this, but institutional 
structures do not explain why the French Com- 
munist party is strongly supportive of nuclear 
energy, and the French Socialist party at least 
moderately so. ; 

Originally, most large European Communist par- 
ties and most large (or governing) European Socialist 
parties supported the rapid development of nuclear 
energy, while small Communist parties (such as the 
Swedish Communist party) opposed it. The rise of 
the environmental movement and the establishment 
of such groups as the Greens in Germany has 
changed the picture. 

As traditional political categories erode in the 
second half of the twentieth century, those alienated 
from the system seek new ones. Nuclear energy is a 
natural issue given widespread public anxiety about 
nuclear weapons. France remains an exception at 
least in part because of the success of its nuclear 


program. 

Like the student movement in the 1960s, the 
environmental movement, in its current form, was 
initiated in the United States and brought to Europe 
via the U.S. media. Antinuclear activism in Europe 
took off only in the middle 1970s, Indeed, U.S. 
citizens contributed directly to such activism. Petra 
Kelly, a key founding figure of the Greens, is the 
daughter of a U.S. father and a German mother and 
was raised in the United States (Nelkin and Pollak 
1981; Shell 1973). 

7. Of course, our hypothesis could be reversed. 
The Left has argued that businessmen (and con- 
servatives in general) seek technological answers to 
social problems. Thus, they support nuclear energy 
in the hope that economic growth will solve what 
are essentially systemic problems, Even if radical 
critics are correct, however, this would not mean 
that conservatives support nuclear energy as a sur- 
rogate issue. After all, U.S. conservatives assert 
quite explicitly that they support nuclear energy 
because they consider economic growth essential. 
Traditionally, the Left has shared this view. As late 
as 1962, the Port Huron Statement of Students for a 
Democratic Society argued that nuclear energy 
would bring about sufficient affluence to power the 
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transition to socialism. R 

One should not seek nonrational “symbolic” 
explanations for beliefs unless rational-instrumental 
explanations do not suffice. Our findings indicate 
that conservatives’ perceptions of scientists’ views of 
nuclear energy are considerably more accurate than 
are those of liberals. This suggests that their views 
on this issue are less distorted by ideological per- 
spectives than are those of the Left. 

8. Also Matthew Wald, “Weakness in Nuclear 
Regulatory Program Cited,” New York Times, 7 
July 1986, sec. B. 
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POLITICAL 
INSTITUTIONS 
AND VOTER 
TURNOUT IN THE 
INDUSTRIAL 

_ DEMOCRACIES 


ROBERT W. JACKMAN 
Michigan State University 


D ferences .tn voter turnout among industrial 
democracies are a function of political institutions and electoral law. Specifically, the 
presence of nationally competitive electoral districts provides incentives for parties and 
candidates to mobilize. voters everywhere, thereby increasing turnout. Dispro- 
portionality in the translation of votes into legislative seats provides a disincentive to 
voting, which lowers turnout. Multipartyism assigns elections a less decisive role in 
government formation, depressing turnout. By generating more decisive governments, 
unicameralism provides a clearer link between elections and legislation, increasing turn- 
out. Finally, mandatory voting laws produce a disincentive to not vote. Empirical 
analyses of average voter-turnout levels in the 1970s and 1960s across 19 democracies 
are consistent with these expectations, although Switzerland and the United States 
appear to be outliers. The results have major implications for the way we interpret 
national differences in voter-turnout rates. 


P olitical 
participation can assume a variety of 
forms including protesting, voting, and 
engaging more actively in campaign ac- 
tivities (Huntington and Nelson 1976; 
Verba, Nie, and Kim 1978). In the indus- 
trial democracies, however, more people 
vote than engage in any other type of 
routinized mass political behavior. 

At the same time, there is considerable 
variation across the democracies in voter- 
turnout rates. For example, average voter 
turnout in the 1970s was 44% in Switzer- 
land, 54% in the United States, 72% in 
Japan, 82% in Norway, and 94% in Italy 
(Powell 1986, 38). How can these differ- 
ences be explained? 

One common answer is that even 
though all of these countries are demo- 


cratic, they differ in political culture. That 
is, they differ in terms of their citizens’ 
“subjective orientation to politics” (Verba - 
1965, 513. See also Pye 1972). Some coun- 
tries are said to have more participatory 
cultures than others (see, e.g., Almond 
and Verba 1963). Where cultures are more 
participatory, citizens display heightened 
enthusiasm for politics: they exhibit 
greater political satisfaction with and 
pride in their institutions and are gener- 
ally more efficacious in the role they and 
their fellow citizens play in politics. 
According to this line of thought, cultures 
that foster such participatory values 
enhance voting turnout. 

Some go even further to take high 
voter-turnout rates as prima facie 
evidence of participatory norms (see, e.g., 
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‘Putnam et al. 1983, 63-65). But if norms 


are defined in terms of a behavioral out- . 


come, then those norms cannot logically 
be used to account for that outcome. 
Thus, the equation of participatory norms 
with turnout does not contribute to an 
explication of national differences in 
` turnout. 

However, the cultural explanation of 


turnout does draw attention to the fact - 


that the way we account for turnout bears 
on the meaning we place on voting itself. 
For example, much popular discussion of 
the comparatively low- turnout in U.S. 


elections in recent years has been cast in. 


terms of values: low rates of participation 
are seen to reflect apathy or alienation, 
and it is commonly believed that higher 
turnout rates would indicate a broader 
public satisfaction with political life. At 


the same time, there is a. venerable - 
literature claiming that low participation - 


may testify to satisfaction, and that high 


turnout is undesirable. What is distinctive . 


about such explanations, of course, is 
their stress on values, - 


An alternative to the cultural explana- . 


tion of voting turnout centers on institu- 
tional factors. This alternative has found 
particular favor among students of U.S. 
politics, reflecting in part the distinctive- 
ness of U.S. electoral law (for an interest- 
ing early statement, see Gosnell 1930). 


Thus, Rusk (1970) documented the elec- 


toral effects of the introduction of the 
‘Australian ballot in the United States. 
And until the Voting Rights Act of 1965 
and its amendments (especially that of 
1970), procedures like poll taxes, literacy 


tests, and lengthy residency requirements’ 


inhibited voter turnout considerably, 
Even with the reforms that came with the 
voting rights legislation, electoral laws in 
the United States (such as the common 
30-day residency requirement) continue 
to serve as a strong damper on voter turn- 
out (Wolfinger, Glass, and Squire 1985; 
Wolfinger and Rosenstone 1980). Below 
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the federal level, turnout in gubernatorial 


elections has been found to be substan- 
tially influenced by such factors as elec- 
toral law and the nature of political com- 
petition (Patterson and Caldeira 1983). 
Most recently, Powell (1986) has shown 
that while U.S. citizens seem to be highly 
positively disposed toward participation, 


` voter turnout is much lower in the United 
States than in most other democracies, 
“which he attributes to the U.S. legal and 


institutional environment. 

That voter turnout should respond to 
institutional. patterns makes good: in- 
tuitive sense. Voting is everywhere 
systematically governed by laws. and 
institutional arrangements that vary 
markedly from nation to nation. In con- 
trast, the right to discuss politics and con- 
tact officials is recognized in all demo- 
cracies in a uniform manner, and the right 
to protest is tolerated in most. Because it 
is an institutionalized form of political 
behavior, then, the volume of voter turn- 
out would seem potentially more-respon- 
sive than other varieties of mass political 
behavior to laws and procedures. If this is 
the case, then national contrasts in turn- 
out reflect national variations in the insti- 
tutionally induced incentive structures 
that confront voters, as opposed to differ- 
ences in culture. ~ 

My purpose is to demonstrate that dif- 
ferent institutional arrangements have a 
miajor and predictable impact on national 
rates of voter turnout. Part of the argu- 
ment has already been offered by Powell 
(1986), and this paper builds ‘on his work, 


. Powell's principal purpose was to evalu- 


ate turnout in the United States by com- 
paring it with the other industrial democ- 
racies. Even with the United States and 
Switzerland (the other deviant .case) ex- 
cluded, -however, there remain con- 
siderable differences in rates of turnout, 
from 68% in Canada to 94% in Italy dur- 
ing the 1970s. My goal is to account for 
these differences: 


1987 Voter Turnout 


The Issues 


It is scarcely novel to observe that 
political institutions shape the distribu- 
tion of incentives for political actors, 
whether they are candidates for office or 
simply citizens contemplating whether to 
vote. My working assumptions are as 
follows: When there are incentives for 
candidates and parties to mobilize more 
voters, they will do so, and this will 
increase turnout. At the same time, I 
assume that institutional arrangements 
influence the degree to which potential 
voters think their vote will make a differ- 
ence both to the election outcome itself 
and to the subsequent formation of a gov- 
ernment. Five specific institutional factors 
seem particularly germane to turnout. ` 


Nationally Competitive Districts 


For leaders, the relevant issue is the 
structure of political competition. Powell 
(1986) addressed this question in two 
ways. First, he examined the closeness of 
elections, on the grounds that close elec- 
tions may give citizens more reason to 
vote and give parties more reason to 
mobilize voters. Second, he looked at the 
extent to which electoral districts are na- 
tionally competitive. He reasoned that 


where the chief executive is chosen by simple 
majority or plurality vote, all regions should be 
equally important (e.g., France). In countries 
where the chief executive is chosen by the 
legislature, as in the various parliamentary 
systems, the question becomes the nature of the 
constituencies electing the legislators. With pro- 
portional representation from the nation as a 
whole or from large districts, parties have an 
incentive to mobilize everywhere. With single- 
member districts, some areas may be written off 
as hopeless, (1986, 21) 
The argument ties in nicely with Gosnell’s 
(1930) analysis of turnout in Europe. 
Gosnell’s data from the 1924 British 
parliamentary election showed that turn- 
out was much higher in those constituen- 
cies where the margin of victory was 
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close. From this pattern, he concluded 
that “the character of the British system of 
representation does not favor a high par- 
ticipation in every election district. In 
those constituencies in which one party is 
sure of victory, many electors regard 
voting as useless. . . . The single-member- 
district system of representation 
discourages voting in one-party districts” 
(1930, 14). 

Powell's empirical results indicate that 
the closeness of elections has no bearing 
on turnout but that nationally com- 
petitive districts produce higher rates of 
turnout than do single-member districts. 
That electoral closeness has little effect 
may reflect an ambiguity in this variable 
as a measure of competition—it is not 
clear that frequent party turnover needs 
to occur before voting systems can be said 
to be competitive. Instead, the potential 
for turnover may be more critical to the 
degree of competitiveness. The latter, 
however, is difficult to define and 
measure unambiguously, 

In contrast, Powell found that nation- 
ally competitive districts do appear 
important to turnout. This result is con- 
sistent with Gosnell’s argument that the 
presence of such districts provides incen- 
tives for parties and candidates to 
mobilize voters, which increases turnout. 


Electoral Disproportionality 


In large modern democracies, it is un- 
likely that any one vote will be decisive in 
shaping the overall outcome (see, e.g., 
Riker and Ordeshook 1973 for a discus- 
sion of the implications of this fact). 
Nonetheless, some electoral systems raise 
the potential decisiveness of the marginal 
vote. The degree of proportionality in the 
translation of votes into seats in the lower 
legislative house is important in this 
regard. Most electoral systems produce a 
degree of disproportionality in favor of 
the largest parties, but some systems 
generate a good deal more than others 
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(Rae 1971a). Highly p E ER 
systems require minor parties to ac- 


Tak many more votes to achieve a 
given degree of legislative representation, 
which lowers the benefits of voting for the 
supporters of those parties. The greater 
the disproportionality, then, the more 
-likely are the votes of minor-party sup- 
porters to.be wasted. 

Disproportionality thus introduces a 
strong disincentive to potential minor- 
party voters’ casting a ballot. At the same 
time, electoral disproportionality influ- 
ences the strategies of parties and their 
candidates. Most notably, one would ex- 
pect the campaign appeals of minor par- 
ties to reflect their chances of achieving a 
measure of. legislative representation. 
Disproportionality in the: translation of 
votes into legislative seats should there- 
fore lower voter turnout. 


Multipartyism. 

In contrast, institutional arrangements 
that allow elections a more decisive role in 
‘government formation and that allow for 
_ more decisive governments should in- 
crease voter turnout. Two such institu- 


tional factors are relevant to our pur- 
poses: first is the number of political par- 


ties and second is unicameralism. As, 


Downs has argued, voters in multiparty 
systems that produce coalitions face a 
` fundamental problem: they do not di- 
rectly select the government that will 
govern them. Instead, they vote for par- 
ties that select a government in the 
legislature, so that “ambiguity and com- 
promise are introduced on a secondary 
level whenever coalitions are formed” 
(Downs 1957, 155). This introduces a 
‘paradox for multiparty systems: “The 
- type of political system which seems to of- 


fer the voter a more definite choice among . 


policies in fact offers him a less definite 


one. This system may even make it im- 


possible for him to choose a government 
at all. Instead, it may force him to shift 
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this responsibility onto a legislature over 


which he has very little control between 
elections” (p. 156). Downs’s argument im- 
plies that elections play a less decisive role 
in government formation within: multi- 
party systems. Where elections are less . 
important, citizens have less ‘incentive to 
vote. Multipartyism should therefore 
depress turnout. ` 


Unicameralism 


Beyond the issue of te decisiveness of 
elections in government formation is the 
question of the decisiveness of the govern- 
ments that ensue.? Here, I suggest that the 
degree to which the first legislative body 
is constrained or checked by other institu- 
tions is the relevant quantity. That is, uni- 
cameralism is important in producing 
decisive governments. Where there is no 
second house (as in -New Zealand), 
governments based on the first house do 
not have to compete and compromise _ 
with another legislative chamber. In con- 
trast, where there is strong bicameralism 


- (as in West Germany and Switzerland), 


legislation can only be produced by com- 
promise between members of the two 
houses. This means that elections for the 
lower house play a less decisive role in the 
production of legislation where bicam- 
eralism is strong. Unicameralism should 
therefore foster turnout. 

The four factors I have introduced are 
somewhat interrelated. For -example, 
single-member districts favor two-party 
systems (Duverger 1963), and propor- 
tional representation and electoral pro- 
portionality are related to each other (Rae 
1971a). Indeed, one might argue that the 
four factors I have discussed simply sum- 
marize the distinction between majori- 
tarian and consensual forms of democ- 
racy (Lijphart 1984). While there is an ele- 
ment of truth in this argument, it is easily 


‘overstated. The interrelations are not 


strong. Instead; most democracies include - 


mixtures of these characteristics, and 
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there are few pure types (see, e.g., the 


essays in Bogdanor and Butler 1983). The 
existence of unicameralism and propor- 
tional representation in Israel is a good 
case in point, The broader issue is that 
no institutional arrangements are neutral. 
All involve, in one form or another, a 
“mobilization of bias 
schneider’s (1960) felicitous term. The 
task, then, is to evaluate how these biases 
. impinge upon voter tumou l 


Compulsory Voting Laws 


Finally, a small number of democracies 


(Australia, Belgium, and Italy) have laws 
that mandate voting, as did the 
Netherlands until 1970. One would expect 
such “compulsory” voting laws to: in- 
crease. turnout (Gosnell 1930, "184-85; 
Tingsten 1937). At the same time, the 
quotation marks are deliberate. The 
average turnout from 1971 to 1980 in 
Australia, for example, was 84% (Powell 
1986). While this is a’ high figure, it.also 


_ indicates that a substantial number - of - 


Australian: citizens did not vote. I am 
unaware of any reports either . that 
Australian authorities have shown an in- 
clination or possess the resources to pro- 
secute actively all. nonvoters. Similarly, 
while voting is compulsory in Italy, “the 
only penalty incurred by an offender.is to 
have his name posted outside the town 
hall in his commune of residence, and to 


have his ‘certificate of good conduct,’ now -7 


fallen largely into disuse,. stamped ‘Did 


not vote’ for five years” (Seton-Watson _ 


1983, 111). Thus, while the presence of 
mandatory voting laws does provide a 
disincentive to nonvoting that should 
increase turnout, there is no‘reason to 
` anticipate that such laws ‘generate total 
Eici aa 


` Data Ania 


My aia analysis centers on voter | 


turnout in the industrial democracies in 
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to’ use Schatt-. 


the 1970s, and I replicate the results with 


- comparable data for the 1960s. To be con- 
sidered an industrial democracy, the 


country had to be continuously demo- 
cratic since about 1950. This results in a 


_ list of 19 states, including the Western 


European democracies, Israel, Canada, 
the United States, Australia, New 
Zealand, and Japan (see Table A-1). My 
list of countries is the same as Powell's 
(1986, 38), except that I exclude Spain in 
view of the fact that Franco did not die 
until late 1975, and the subsequent transi- 
tion to democracy was neither smooth 
nor immediate. 

Of the 19° democracies in Table A-l, 


two stand out as atypical in terms of voter 


turnout: Switzerland and. the United 


` States. In Switzerland, women were not 


granted the right to vote in national elec- 
tions until 1971, which means that they 
were excluded from citizenship until that 
date. Additionally, the Swiss collective 
national executive, in effect since 1943, is . 
a unique: organizational form that 
minimizes competition at the federal 
level. Also, the federal government is not 


-the major provider of collective: goods 


because the cantons are the more impor- 
tant ‘locus of policy-making activity 
(Rabushka and Shepsle 1972; Steiner ` 
1974).-As a result, in Swiss federal elec- 
tions “there is little incentive for voters to 
go to'the polls, or for the major parties to 
mobilize them” (Powell 1982, .119). In 
sum, a series of extraordinary patterns 
converge in Swiss national politics to 
minimize voter turnout.? f 
Similarly, electoral law in the United 
States retains a number of provisions that 
depress voter turnout. This is the case 
despite the reforms associated with the 
Voting Rights Act and-its amendments 
(Wolfinger and Rosenstone.1980),:and . 
despite the fact that the U.S. federal 
government remains a major -provider of 
public goods and a major policy-making 
arena. The most notable electoral law that 
is unique to the United States and that has 
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depressed turnout is the widespread 
30-day residency requirement for voter 
registration.‘ The idiosyncratic features of 
Swiss and U.S. politics are addressed in 
my analysis below. 


Measures 


The dependent variable is the average 
voter.turnout, expressed as a percentage 
of the eligible population. Data were col- 
lected for two periods: 1971-80 and 
1960-70. Two points: need to be made 
here. First, the eligible population is not 
_ restricted to those registered to vote but 

includes all population members of voting 
age. Second, with two exceptions, the 
turnout figures refer to elections for the 
first (or lower) legislative house. The 
figures for France and the United States 
reflect average turnout in presidential 
elections, Total turnout figures are taken 
from Mackie and Rose 1982. The eligible 
voting population was calculated for each 
country from data reported by the Inter- 
national Labour Office (1977) and by the 
United Nations (1984). Country values by 
decade are listed in the Appendix, along 
with further details on the calculation of 


* voting rates. 


To gauge the degree to which there are 
nationally competitive districts, I rely on 
Powell's figures. Countries with national 
elections by proportional representation 
or a national pool for some legislative 
districts or a simple national presidential 
vote are assigned a score of four; those 
with proportional representation in large 

istricts receive a score of three; countries 
with proportional representation. and 
three to five members per district are 
scored two; and countries with single- 
member ‘or winner-take-all districts 
receive the lowest score of one. Values for 
this variable on all countries are listed by 
Powell (1986, 38). 

Electoral disproportionality is mea- 
sured using Lijphart’s (1984, 160-65) index 
of disproportionality. This index takes the 


average vote-seat share deviation of the 
two largest parties in the years from 1945 
to 1980. According to Lijphart's figures, 
the most proportional system in the 
period was Denmark, with a score of 0.9. 
The least proportional was France (Fifth 
Republic), with a score of 12.3. Country 


_ values are listed in Lijphart 1984 (Tbl. 


9.1). 

Multipartyism is gauged with a mea- 
sure developed by Laakso and Taagepera 
(1979) of the effective number of political 
parties in the legislature. This measure 
constitutes a rearrangement of Rae and 
Taylor's (1970) index of fractionalization: 
the higher the score, the greater the 
distance from a pure two-party system. 
Data for the 19 countries are from 
Lijphart (1984, Tbl. 7.3) and again refer 
to the 1945-80 period.’ Scores range from 
1.9 (United States) to 5.0 (Finland and 
Switzerland). 

Unicameralism is measured using the 
criteria proposed by Lijphart (1984, 
212-13), who suggests that two features 
are of particular importance. First, 
whether bicameralism is asymmetrical in 
a manner that favors the lower house or 
symmetrical (as in Belgium and Italy). — 
The more symmetrical, the stronger the 
bicameralism. Second, whether bicamer- 
alism is “congruent” in the sense of both 
houses’ being very similar in composition, 
or do the two houses reflect very different 
sets of interests? The more congruent, the 
weaker the bicameralism. Employing: 


‘these criteria, Lijphart assigns the highest 
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score of four for unicameral countries; 
three for congruent and very asymmetri- 
cal bicameralism; two for incongruent 
and very asymmetrical bicameralism; one 
for bicameralism; and zero for strong bi- 
cameralism. Country scores are made on ` 
the basis of Lijphart’s empirical classifica- 
tions in his Tables 6.3 and 6.4, except that 
Sweden is scored four after 1970 and two 
before that year because it has been uni- 
cameral since 1970 but was bicameral 
before that (see Lijphart 1984, 213, for the 
scoring system). 
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' Table 1. Summary Statistics for all Variables 








. f Standard 
Variables Minimum Maximum Mean Deviation 
Voter turnout, 1970s "43.3 93.3 78.36 12.23 
Voter turnout, 1960s 25.1 © ` 93.4 77.55 15.09 
Nationally competitive districts 10 4.0 ¢ 2.68 1.20 
Electoral disproportionality 9: 12.3 3.67 3.01 
Multipar 19 5.0 3.28 1.06 
Unicameralism, 1970s 0 4.0 2.11 1.59 
Unicameralism, 1960s 0 4.0 2.00 1.53 
Compulsory voting, 1970s 0 1.0 16 37 
Compulsory voting, 1960s 0 1.0 ` "21 42 
Number of cases 3 j 19 


. Finally, y; comirulsory voting laws are’ 
represented by a dummy variable that 
equals one where such laws are present 
and zero otherwise. Following Powell 
(1986, 38), three countries receive a score 
of one on this variable for the years after 
- 1970: Australia, Belgium, and Italy. For 
the decade of the 1960s, Holland is also 
scored one (compulso 
ished in the Netherlands in 1970). 


In Table 1, I report the s 


ry voting was abol- 


sta- 


ummary ! 
tistics for all variables.. For the 1970s, - 


turnout ranges from 43% (Switzerland) to 


93% (Italy), with a mean of 78.4% and a 


standard deviation of 12.2, Switzerland 
` and the United States have extreme (low) 


the low turnout would appear to be a 
function of other institutional patterns 
that are unique to these two cases.” 
With one exception, the remaining 
statistics for -the explanatory 
variables in Table 1 are not particularly 
sensitive to any unusual country values. 
The exception is the French score of 12.3 
on electoral disproportionality (the next 
highest score is 8.1 for Canada). Removal 
of the French score reduces the mean score 
on this variable from 3.7 to 3.2, and the . 
standard deviation drops from 3.0 to 2.2. 
I shall return to this issue below. 


f Parameter Estimates 


turnout values. With these two cases _ 


removed, the minimum turnout score is 
67% (Canada), 


‘the mean increases. 


slightly to 81.8%, while the standard. 


deviation is almost halved (to 6.5). In 


other words, Switzerland and the United . 
States are responsible for a good portion ` 


of the observed variance in turnout across 
the 19 democracies. At the same time, the 
removal of these two cases has no dis- 
cernible impact on the statistics 
among the explanatory variables in Table 
1. This suggests that the distinctively low 
turnout rates of Switzerland and the 
United States are not due to the institu- 
tional factors listed in Table 1, since those 
two countries do not. exhibit unusual 
values for these characteristics. Instead, 
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Table 2 displays two sets of estimates 
of the. effects of institutional procedures 
on voter turnout in the 1970s. In the first 
column, turnout is regressed on the five 
explanatory variables listed in Table 1. In- 
spection of the coefficient estimates indi- 
cates that each has the expected sign, 
although the size of many of the coeffi- 
cients seems excessive. For example, it is 
hard to believe that mandatory voting 
laws raise turnout by 22 percentage points 
on the average. With the. exception of 
electoral disproportionality, all parameter 
estimates have t-ratios larger than 2.0, - 
which means that they are statistically 
significant beyond’ the. .05 level (using 
two-tailed tests), Overall, the model ac- 
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Table 2. Reatesatuas of Voter Tamout on Institutional Characteristics 
for the Industrial Democracies, 1971-80 ` 


Number of cases 


counts for three-quarters of the variance 
and has a secure F-ratio. 

However, the estimates in the first col- 
umn of Table 2 are naive in the sense that 
‘they take no cognizancé of the particu- 
larly low turnout rates of Switzerland and 


the United States.: Accordingly, the sec- - 


` vond column of the’table shows estimates 
of the basic model modified to include a 


dummy -variable for each of these two. 


cases. Comparing the two columns, we 
see that the addition of these two country- 
dummy variables has a pronounced im- 
pact on each of the coefficient estimates. 
Four of those estimates are reduced by be- 


tween 36% and 59% of their original 


values to more reasonable levels, while 
the estimate for electoral disproportional- 


ity increases by 92%. -Additionally, all- 
estimates have the anticipated sign, and_ 


Coefficients _ 
(t-ratios). 
Equation Without Equation Including 
Regressor TE Swiss and U.S. Dummies Swiss and U.S. Dummies 
Nationally competitive districts 6.09 56 
(3.1) ; an 
_ Electoral disproportionality - 41-7 ` i a, nae 
(0.6) > (2.5) 
Multipartyism -6.18 - 2.99 
(2.7) (2.5) 
Unicameralism 4.69 1.69 ` 
(3.9) (2.4) - 
, Compulzory yeling 22.18 13.09: 
(4.4) (4.9). 
Switzerland dina -29.62 
(6.4) 
United States dummy -17.62 
i oy, (4.3) 
‘Constant 70.44 78.37 
(8.2) - a77 
R? 748 -o : _ 9 
E-ratio 7.72 ` 33.21 
Ren 19 


each has an acceptable t-ratio. Both coun: 
try dummies are sharply. negative with 
highly significant t-ratios, and the revised . 


- model accounts for 95% of the variance in 


national rates of turnout. 

Comparing the two sets of estitnates is 
instructive. First, it is clear that those in 
the first column are not robust and that 
Switzerland and the United States are in- 
fluential cases, This is evident- from the 
shifting coefficient estimates just dis- 
cussed. It is also apparent from the 
t-ratios of 6.4 and 4.3 for the country 
dummies, which are.equal to the student- 
ized residuals (a measure of influence) for 
those two cases (Bollen and Jackman 
1985, 517). Thus, the estimates in the first 

_ column of Table 2 do not reflect general 
patterns. 

Rene it is important to understand 
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that the revised estimates in the second 
` column mean that Switzerland and the 
United States have been removed from 
the analysis. Each takes up a complete 
degree òf freedom. Thus, for both cases, 
the “fitted” turnout values are identical to 
the actual turnout rates (see Table A-1). 
Indeed, the same estimates and t-ratios for 
the: five explanatory variables are ob- 
- tained with these two cases excluded (N 
= 17).* This implies that the estimated 


effects of the five explanatory variables - 


apply to all of the democracies except for 
- Switzerland and the United States. Conse- 
quently, we can draw no conclusions 
from the estimated model about the ef- 
fects of, say, unicameralism -or multi- 
partyism for these two cases. Given the 
evidence at hand, explanations of turnout 


in Switzerland and the United States 


couched in terms of the unique: institu- 
tional configurations iñ- each of those 
countries must remain’ iquaiolive: 


Stability of the Estimates 


How stable are the estimates in the sec- 
ond column of Table 2? To address. this 
question, I first checked for possible col- 
linearity. In. the last section’ I suggested 
that the relations ‘among the explanatory 
variables are not‘high: The largest zero- 
. order associations (N = 19). are between 
multi rism and nationally competitive 
districts (r -= .65), and between multi- 


partyism and electoral disproportionality’ 


(r = —.48); with the scores for Switzer- 
land and the United States removed, these 
correlations are 66 and —.52, respec- 
tively. A.more rigorous: test involves re- 
gressing, in turn, each explanatory 
variable ‘on the remaining explanatory 
variables. Results of this. procedure sug- 
gest a pattern similar to that indicated in 
, the zero-order correlations. Thus, the ex- 
planatory variables are--systematically 
associated with each other in the ways 
that students of electoral systems would 
expect. However, given the size of these 


- estimates are 


associations and given that the principal 


effect of collinearity is to inflate standard 
errors, collinearity is not a major -problem 
in the present context. 

Along with these checks, I examined 
the estimates for robustness to evaluate . 
the extent to which any countries might 
be -exerting a disproportionate effect on 


‘the estimated parameters. Here, I relied 


primarily on partial regression plots (see 
Belsley, Kuh, and Welsch 1980; Bollen 
and Jackman 1985; and Velleman and 


` Welsch 1981). These plots revealed one 


potential problem: the partial plot for 
electoral disproportionality flagged 
France as possibly problematic largely 


` because the French score on. this -variable 


is relatively high. I checked whether 
France was an influential case in two 
ways. First, to pull in the high values, I 
performed a simple rank-order transfor- 
mation: on electoral disproportionality 
and reestimated the model in Table 2, col- 
umn 2, substituting the transformed 
variable for the original. The resulting 

very similar to those 
reported in Table 2 and lead to exactly the 
same conclusion. Second, I added a 
country-dummy variable for France to the . 
model in Table:2, column 2..The estimate 
for this country dummy has a t-ratio of 
only 0.4. 

That France is not an influential case is 
of particular interest for two reasons. 
First, this is the only country in the 
analysis that experienced profound con- 
stitutional changes after 1950.9 Second, - 
France and the United States are the only 
two countries in the analysis that have an 
unambiguously presidential form of 
government (Lijphart 1984, 70-71), and I 
have therefore—like Powell—calculated 
turnout scores for France from presiden- 


‘tial, rather than legislative, elections. The 


United States’ scores have already been 
removed from the analysis. Generalizing 
from only two cases can most charitably 
be regarded as hazardous. However, 
because France does not appear to be an 
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influential. case, it seems “reasonable to 


conclude - that presidential’ forms of 


government are not distinctive in terms of 
electoral turnout. More generally, the 


diagnostic tests indicate that the. results - 


-are relatively robust. 

-Asa third test for stability, I examined 
the partial regression plots for evidence of 
hele oscedan diy. I also calculated the 
rank-order correlations between the abso- 
lute value of the residuals (ABSRES). from 
the estimates in Table 2, column 2 and 
each. of. the ‘explanatory variables. (see 
Johnston 1972) and regressed ABSRES on 
all of the explanatory. variables. None of 
these tests provided systematic evidence 
of heteroscedasticity. I conclude from all 
of these procedures that-the second set of 
estimates in Table 2 is not seriously, af- 
fected by collinearity; the presence of in- 
fluential cases, -or -heteroscedasticity, 
and, in this sense, that those estimates are 
specs stable. . . : 


Other Coristderations 


A brief comparison of my specification 
with Powell's (1986, Tbl. YY is in order 
because he includes three factors that I 
have not. First, Powell considers the per- 
centage of the population over 34 years of 
age as an explanatory variable ‘because 


survey evidence indicates. that young - 


citizens have lower rates of turnout. His 
own results, however, indicate that this 
variable has no systematic effect (Powell 
reports a coefficient of .38 and a standard 
error of .28, which implies a t-ratio of 
1.36). Second, Powell controls for the 
presence of automatic registration laws. 
But only the United States and France 
have voluntary ‘registration, and even 
these two cases are quite distinct from 
each other, as I‘havé already indicated. I 
conclude that. the critical distinction is 
between the voluntary registration of the 
United: States (accompanied, ‘as it is; by 
no other requirements that citizens 
register) and-all other. voter registration 


systems.. 


. This distinction is . captured 
already by the country dummy for the - 
United States. Third, Powell includes a 
measure of the linkage between social 


- groups and political parties. This variable 


is like a measure of class voting (see 


Alford.1964), except that it can reflect oc- ` 


cupation or religion or church attendance. 
Whichever of these shows the highest 
group-party linkage in a given. country is 
taken as the score for that country. 
However, this variable is a little difficult 
to interpret because the measure of group- 
party linkages refers to different groups in . 
each country and because it does not. in- 
clude all potentially relevant groups (for 
example, religious voting is counted. but. 
language-based voting is not). Nor have I 
found any clear statistical evidence . to 
warrant its inclusion.° |. 

The task that remains is to evaluate the 
coefficient estimates in the second column 
of Table 2; I have already noted that all 
coefficients are of the expected sign. Now 
we need to evaluate their magnitude. The 
estimate for type of electoral district is 
3.6. Because this variable ranges from 1 to 
4, the estimated coefficient indicates a net 
spread: of over 14 percentage points in 
turnout between countries with single- 
member districts (like New Zealand and 
the United Kingdom) and those with na- 
tional “districts” (such as Israel and the . 
Netherlands). Similar-calculations for the 
remaining explanatory variables indicate 
the following. Those countries where the 
vote-seat translation is proportional (e.g., 
Denmark and Sweden) have a turnout ad~ 
vantage of about 9. points over: France, 
where the vote-seat translation is most 
disproportional. On the other hand, two- 
party systems (e.g., New Zealand and the 
United Kingdom) enjoy a turnout advan- 
tage of 12 points over multiparty systems 
(e.g., Finland and the Netherlands). The . 
smallest net effect is for unicameralism: 
the presence of unicameral legislatures in 
countries like Finland and: Norway pro- 


duces a turnout increase of about 8 points 
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over the rate that’ prevails with strong 


bicameralism (as in Australia and West 


Germany). Finally, with all these factors 
controlled, mandatory voting laws in- 
crease turnout by-13 points in the three 
countries where they apply. 

I emphasize that the preceding are net 
effects. Further, because few countries 
have a purely majoritarian set of institu- 
tional arrangements, . these effects offset 
each other in some cases. For example, the 
turnout-enhancing impact of nationally 
competitive elections in the Netherlands is 
offset by the existence of multipartyism in 
that country.. The turnout-inhibiting ef- 
fect of multipartyism is similarly compen- 
sated by unicameralism in the case of 
Finland. On the other hand, the relatively 
low turnout in Canada reflects a set of in- 
stitutional arrangements (single-emember 
districts, electoral disproportionality, and 
weak bicameralism) that dampen par- 
ticipation in a more cumulative manner. 
And the higher turnout in Austria is due 
to a set of procedures (competitive elec- 
tions, more electoral proportionality, and 
only nominal bicameralism) that facilitate 
voting in an equally cumulative way. 

In light of these calculations, which 
reflect the observed ranges of all the 
variables in the industrial democracies, 
the effects of nationally competitive 
districts and of mandatory voting laws 
appear to be the strongest. But differences 
in the magnitudes of the coefficients are 
not large, and the-effects of the remaining 
three meHtanon factors remain pro- 
nounced. . 


Replication 


The evidence adduced to this point in- 
dicates that political institutions have a 
major impact on. rates. of voter turnout, 
Yet it remains the case that the model is 
based on a comparatively small number 
of cases and that it applies only to elec- 
tions that took place in the 1970s. Are the 
results unique to.that decade? 


_ To address this question, I gathered 
data on voter turnout in the previous 
decade (1960-1970) for the same 19 
democracies. Sources and estimation pro- 
cedures for the turnout data are the same 
as before and are listed in the Appendix, 
along with country values. Comparing 
average turnout rates for 1960-70 with 
those for 1971-80 indicates that country- 
turnout levels were relatively stable 
across both decades (for similar observa- 
tions, see Crewe 1981; Powell 1980). But 
some systematic shifts are also evident. 
For example, turnout dropped eight per- 
centage points in the Netherlands in the 
1970s, while it rose by_a smaller amount 
in Sweden in the same period. ` 

The explanatory variables, of course, 
refer to long-term constitutional arrange- 
ments that have varied little since 1950. 
Indeed, the major constitutional transfor- 
mation since that date came with the for- 
mation of the Fifth French Republic in 
1958. In view of this, the explanatory 


` variables for the analysis of turnout in the 


1960s are identical to those employed for 
the 1970s analysis, with two exceptions. 
First, the Swedish reform of 1970 abol- 


be the upper legislative house so that 


the Riksdag has been unicameral since ` 
that date. Second, mandatory voting was 
abolished in the Netherlands in the same 
year. As indicated earlier, the appropriate 
variables are modified for the 1960s 
analysis to reflect these facts. 

In Table 3, I report the estimated effects 
of political institutions on average voter 
turnout, 1960-70. Because it includes the 
country dummy variables for Switzerland 
and the United States, this set of estimates 
can be compared directly to the figures in 
the second column of Table 2. The major 
difference between the two decades occurs 
with the country-dummy variables.. For 


‘the 1960s, the adjustment for Switzerland 


is ~.43, which is much larger than the 
corresponding adjustment for the 1970s 
and reflects the disenfranchisem 


ent of 
Swiss women before 1971. In contrast, the 
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Table 3. Regressions of Voter Turnout-on Institutional Characteristics 
for the Industrial Democracies, 1960-70 





Regressor 
Nationally competitive districts l 


‘Electoral PELLA 
Multipartyism 
“Unicameralism 

Compulsory voting 
Switzerland dummy 


United States dummy 


dà 


Constant 


adjustment for the United States is —8 for 
the 1960s, which is considerably smaller 
than the 1970s adjustment of —18. As is 
well known, voter turnout declined con- 
siderably in the United States from 1960 
to 1980 (for an analysis of this decline, see 
Abramson and Aldrich 1982). 

All of the remaining coefficient esti- 
mates have the-same sign, are statistically 
significant, and are of similar magnitude 
across the two decades. As a result, -the 
1960s analysis simply reinforces the in- 
ferences drawn first for the 1970s. At one 
level, this reflects the fact that constitu- 
tional arrangements have largely. been in 
place throughout the period. But the 
replication also indicates that when 
political institutions. are altered, voter 
turnout is affected. Turnout fell after the 
abolition of mandatory voting in the 


Netherlands, and the introduction of uni- . 
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Coefficients 
(t-ratios) 
3.13 
(2.8) 
~ 1.10 
(3.2) 
~ 4.06 
(2.7) 
2.69 
` (2.9) 
15.03 
(4.8) 
-43.03 
(7.3) 
~ 8.18 
(1.8) 
80.66 
(17.8) 
97 
43.69 
19 


cameralism in Sweden was followed by an 


increase in voter turnout. 


Implications 


The preceding analyses indicate that 
national political :institutions and elec- 
toral laws provide an important incentive 
structure for voter turnout. The’ model I 
have presented accounts rather well for 
variations in turnout across 17 of the 19 
democracies. And the distinctive turnout 
rates of the two remaining countries are 
most plausibly linked to their unique 
political institutions. and laws. What 
are the general implications of this con- 
clusion? 

First, in conjunction with Powell’s 
(1986) analysis, my results challenge the 
idea that national differences in voter 
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turnout reflect national differences of 
political culture. Powell’s cross-national 
survey analyses suggest that U.S. citizens 
have the edge in participatory attitude 
structures (see also Almond and Verba 
1963; Wolfinger, Glass, and Squire 1985). 
However, differences in participatory 
norms are not, in turn, systematically 
linked-to turnout-rates. For example, as 
Crewe noted six years ago, 


The best known (and still most useful) com- 
parative study of [subjective] orientations, The 
Civic Culture, found that interest in politics, at- 
tention to political affairs in the media, feelings 
of civic duty and of individual political efficacy, 
and trust in political as opposed to other solu- 
tions to individual and communal problems, 
were consistently highest in the United States, 
followed by Britain, then Germany, and finally 
Italy—exactly the reverse of their rank order for 
postwar turnout! (1981, 239; italics added) 


In short, even with the United States ex- 
cluded, national differences in norms are 
unrelated to variations in turnout. More 
recent cross-national survey data are no 
kinder to a political-culture explanation 
(Powell 1986; Wolfinger, Glass, and 
Squire 1985). Coupled with my analyses, 
these data undermine the plausibility of 
any culture-turnout linkage. 

Consider the cases of Australia and 
New Zealand, two countries with similar 
political histories and cultures. This 
shared background is reflected in many 
institutional arrangements, including 
single-member districts, electoral dispro- 
portionality, and a near two-party 
system. Moreover, turnout has persis- 
tently been only slightly higher in 
Australia (84.5% versus 83.5% in the 
1970s, and 84% versus 82% in the 1960s). 
Some might conclude that this similarity 
in turnout rates reflects shared cultural 
patterns. It is more fruitful, however, to 
note that along with all of their shared 
characteristics, there are two major in- 
stitutional differences, the effects of which 
almost -offset each other. Australia has 
mandatory voting and strong bicameral- 
ism, while voting is not compulsory in 
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New Zealand, which has been unicameral 
since the abolition of the Legislative 
Council in 1950. Given these two differ- ` 
ences and my estimates, we would expect 
marginally higher turnout in Australia 
because both mandatory voting and uni- 
cameralism increase turnout, but the 
former effect is more pronounced. . 

In contrast, Canada, the other old 
British dominion, shares many cultural 
features with both of these countries, 
along with single-member districts and a 
similar party system. However, the Cana- 
dian turnout figure is only 67%. Unlike 
Australia, Canada lacks mandatory 
voting laws, and unlike New Zealand, it 
lacks strong unicameralism. Both of these 
factors, along with an even less propor- 
tional electoral system, hold Canadian 
turnout well below the observed rates in 
Australia and New Zealand. 

One other example is useful. Norway 
and Sweden have many historical, cul- 
tural, and institutional commonalities. 
For example, they have similar forms of 
electoral representation, the same effec- 
tive number of political parties, and both 
are unicameral. However, Lijphart's 
figures indicate a higher degree of dispro- 
portionality in the translation of votes 
into legislative seats in Norway than in 
Sweden. According to my model, this ac- 
counts for the lower average rate of turn- 
out in Norway. (81% versus 87% in 
Sweden in the 1970s). Note, too, that the 
abolition of the Swedish upper house in 
1970 resulted in an increase in average 
voter turnout of four percentage points in 
the subsequent decade. 

It is difficult to see how differences like 
these can be explained by varying politi- 
cal cultures. Along with the analyses by 
Powell (1980, 1986) and Wolfinger, Glass, 
and Squire (1985), my results suggest that 
it is much-more profitable to account for 
such differences in terms of the kinds of 


- incentives to voting generated by varying 


national political institutions and laws. I 
emphasize again, however, that the 
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critical distinction is not between majori- 

tarian and consensual constitutional ar- 
` rangements. Instead, the evidence in- 
dicates that both types of arrangements 
have some features that increase the in- 
centive to vote and other features that 
inhibit that incentive. It appears that the 
overall constitutional arrangement is less 
important than its specific components in 
influencing voter turnout. 

Second, my results have implications 

` for the way in which we interpret national 
differences in rates of voter turnout in the 
industrial democracies. Some studies have 
included voter turnout as one component 
of a measure of political democracy (e.g., 
Jackman 1973). Others have questioned 
this practice on the. grounds that the 
meaning. of national variations in turnout 
. is ambiguous (e.g., Bollen 1980). Specifi- 
cally, it has been suggested that variations 
in voter turnout may reflect apathy: or 
alienation and that there is no clear way 
to choose between the two (e.8-, Lipset 
1960). 

Some go much farther to suggest that 
low turnout reflects satisfaction with the 
political status quo. and is therefore a 
good thing. For example,. just over 50 
. years ago Wilson wrote, “In a society in 
which only 50 percent of the electorate 
` participates it is clear that politics. does 
satisfy in a way the desire of the mass of 
the individuals in the state. As the per- 
centage of participation rises above, let us 
` gay, ninety. percent, it is apparent that the 
tensions of political struggle are stretching 
to the breaking point the will toward the 
constitutional” (1935,..76. See also 
Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and McPhee 1954, 
‘chap. 11; Wilson, 1930). To be fair, 


Wilson was trying to explain events in 


Europe in the 1930s. But it is interesting to 


note that, when applied ‘to 1970s turnout 


figures, his argument suggests that Swiss 
and.U.S. citizens should be distinctively 


_ satisfied, while Italy and Sweden should - 


be on the verge of collapse. It is of equal 
-interest Mar at keas one of Wilson’ s con- 
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temporaries concluded that electoral turn- 
out in Europe was best explained by the 


‘structure of political competition and 
electoral laws (Gosnell 1930). 


Extending Wilson’s argument a little, 
Morris-Jones asserted that the notion that 
high turnout is desirable belongs properly 


~to “the totalitarian camp”. (1954, 25). 


Indeed, apathy is -the -handmaiden. of 

democracy:* - 
The presence of an apathetic part of the elec- 

- torate... may also have a beneficial effect on 
the tone of political life itself. For this-group is a . 
more or less vivid reminder of the proper limita- 
tions of politics, a more or less effective counter- 
force to the fanatics who constitute the real 
danger to liberal democracy. A State'which has 
cured apathy is likely to be a State in which too 
many people have fallen into the error of bellev- 
ing in the efficiency of political solutions for the 
problems of ordinary lives. (1954, 37) 


After examining popular support for 
democratic principles, Prothro and Grigg 
concluded that apathy may be “func- 

”. for democracy: “fortunately: for 
the democratic system, those with the 
most. undemocratic principles are also 
those who are least likely to act” (1960, 
294).. Lipset’s analysis. of working-class 
authoritarianism (1960, chap. 4).also im- 
plies that high turnout may often be unde- 
sirable, because it involves political par- 
ticipation by those with antidemocratic 
tendencies. : 


_ Coming from a slightly different tack, 


Eckstein argued for the importance of 
“balanced disparities” in preserving stable 
democracies: “Democratic governments 

a healthy degree of authoritarian- 
ism not only for. the sake of congruence 
between ‘government and other aspects of 
society, but for the even simpler reason 
that a representative government must 
govern as well as represent—must satisfy 
two values which, ‘on the evidence, are 
not easily reconcilable” (1966, . 265-66). 
According to this line of thought, high 


. levels of participation may not be 


desirable because participation conflicts _ 
with other valued processes: Thus, citizen 
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involvement is a phenomenon that. is 


perhaps best enjoyed in moderation. - 


Almond and Verba state the case well: 


The most striking characteristic of the civic 


orientations. The orientation of the parochial to 
primary relationships, the passive political orien- 


tation of the subject, the activity of the citizen, ` 


all merge within the civic culture. The result is a 
set of political orientations that are managed or 
balanced. There is political activity, but not so 
much as to. ental authority; 


even when we place such extreme cases to 
one side, legal and institutional variations 
retain a critical role. Where institutions 
provide citizens with incentives to vote, 
more people actually participate; where 
institutions generate disincentives to 


. vote, turnout suffers. Thus, the mean- 


governm f 
` there is involvement and commitment, but they 
‘are moderated; there is political cleavage, but it 


is held in check (1963, 492-93). 


More recently, Huntington has argued 
that postindustrial societies may, in fact, 
face a problem. of overparticipation: 
“Widespread education tends to produce 
too much interest and participation which 
leads in turn to political stalemate. Inno- 
vation is easier when substantial portions 
of the population are indifferent” | (1974, 
177; italics added). In other words, when 
participation levels become excessive, a 
crisis of governability may be induced. 

The results of my paper suggest that the 
significance of national differences in 
rates of voter turnout is less ambiguous 
than some have suggested, ‘and, further, 
that high rates of voter participation are 
not pernicious. Specifically, the odds that 
citizens will vote vary with the structural 


ing of national differences in voter turn- 


-out is rather clear: turnout figures offer 


one gauge of participatory political 


ocracy. 
` Appendix 


In Table A-1, I report voter turnout for 
the 19 industrial democracies. 

Figures in the first and third columns 
are average turnout levels for 1971-80 and 
1960-70, respectively, and entries in 


parentheses indicate the number of elec- 


tions on which the averages are based. 
Turnout levels reflect total turnout 


divided by the size of the population of 


voting’ age. Figures in the second and 
fourth columns are the fitted turnout 
levels for the two decades and are based 
on the estimates in Table 2, column 2 and 
Table 3, respectively. 

Total turnout figures are from Mackie 
and Rose 1982 and, with two exceptions, 
are for national elections to the lower 
legislative house. For France and the 


- United States, total turnout figures are for 


incentives that they confront. Moreover, ` 


-if cross-national variations in turnout are 
primarily driven by differing institutional 


arrangements, then high rates of voter ` 


turnout cannot be taken in themselves as 
evidence of subjective participatory 
norms (as is done, e. 8 in Putnam et al. 
1983). \ 

That voting turnout is low when laws 
prevent or actively ` 
groups of people from ‘voting is a 
truism—contemporary South Africa, 
Switzerland until 1971, or the U.S. 


discourage large. 


southern politics of yesteryear (Key 1949) - 


are the blatant cases in the post-World 


War Il world. sai! analysis indicates that 
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presidential elections. In each decade, 
France is counted as having four elections 
because I have averaged turnout from 
first- and second-round presidential elec- 
tions. In addition, because there was only 
one election from 1971 to 1980 (in 1974), I 
have included turnout from the 1981 elec- 
tion for France only. .- | 

Estimates of the size of the population 
of voting age are based on figures pub- 


lished bythe International Labour Office 


(1977) for 1960 and 1970, and by the 
United Nations (1984) for the early 1980s. 
Since 1960, and especially in the 1970s, 
most countries lowered the voting age at 
least once, and often more. The size of the 
population of voting age. reflects these 


i 
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Table A-1. Countries and Turnout Values for the 1960s and 1970s 


Turnout 
Country 1971-80 
Australia 84.48(5) 
Austria 87.76(3) 
Belgium 87.83(4) 
Canada 67.15(4) 
Denmark 86.77(S) 
Finland 82.18(4) 
France 76.84(4) 
West Germany 84.22(3) 
Treland 76.56(2) 
Israel &2.15(2) 
Italy 93.47(3) 
Japan 72.91 (4) 
Netherlands 81.54(3) 
New Zealand 83:61(3) 
Norway 81.32(2) 
Sweden 87.46(3) 
Switzerland 43.29(3) 
United Kingdom 74,99(3) 
United States $4.22(3) 


changes so that, for each election, total 
turnout is divided by the size of the 
population eligible to vote on age grounds 
in that election. For example, in Denmark 
the voting age was reduced from 21 to 20 
in 1972, and then lowered to 18 in 1978, 
which affected the size of the Danish 
population of voting age in the 1970s. 
Information on voting-age requirements 
is from Mackie and ‘Rose 1982, supple- 
mented by Keesing's Contemporary Ar- 
chives and Facts on File. Further restric- 
tions on voter eligibility not based on age 
{most notably in Switzerland and the 
United States) are not reflected in the 
denominator. 

Two further points are relevant. First, 
the International Labour Office/United 
Nations population-size tables by age 
report population by age groups, and in 
the age range relevant here, those groups 
consist of five-year aggregations: 15-19 
and 20-24. I have assumed that each five- 
‘year age group consists of five equally 
sized annual age groups. Thus, for exam- 
ple, to obtain the size of a population 


Fitted 
Turnout 
1971-80" 


Fitted 

Turnout Turnout 

1960-70 1960-70 
83.91(4) 82.51 
90.10(3) 87.00 
- 86.87(3) 90.34 
70.75(4) 70.51 
86.53(4) 85.51 
84.12(3) 78.77 
70.80(4) 71.62 
82..74{3) 80.32 
73,.65(3) 80.99 
81.79(3) 83.67 
93.42(2) 91.15 
70.02(4) 72.40 
89.60(2) 89.81 
81.82(4) 79.50 
81.65(3) 84.42 
83.96(4) 84.26 
25.08(2) 25.08 
74.84(3) 73.82 
61.73(3) 61.73 


aged 21 or more, I have subtracted from 
the total national population all those 
aged 0-19 plus one-fifth of those aged 
20-24. Second, the tables do not list 
annual figures. To determine the size of 
the voting age population in a given elec- 
tion year, I have interpolated from the 
available data. My interpolations are 
based on estimates of annual population- 
growth rates assuming logarithmic pat- 
terns of growth (for the rationale and pro- 
cedures used, see Barclay 1958; Jackman 
1980). 

The country-turnout values for the 
1970s listed above are very similar to 
those reported by Powell (1986, app. 1). 
Minor discrepancies are probably due to 
rounding differences and slight differences 
in the estimates of the size of the voting- 
age population. A regression of my 
figures for 1971-80 on Powell’s figures for 
the same period (N = 19) produces an in- 
tercept that is indistinguishable from zero 
(with a t-ratio of 0.15), a coefficient of 
1.001, and an R? of .994. In view of this, it 
is not surprising that when the models in 
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Table 2 are reestimated substituting 
Powell's turnout figures for my own, the 
estimates obtained are almost identical to 
those reported in this paper. 


Notes 


I would like to thank Mary R. Jackman, Arend 
Lijphart, Samuel C. Patterson, G. Bingham Powell, 
Jr., Joseph A. Schlesinger, and Brian D. Silver for 

advice and comments. This paper was com- 
pleted while I was a fellow at the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, with 
financial support provided by the National Science 
Foundation (BNS 84-11738). 

1. Some may find this expectation counterintui- 
tive. For example, Mueller and Murrell argue instead 
that “to the extent that greater voter participation is 
a result of larger turnout by the poor, 
rather than differences in enfranchisement across 
countries, one might expect the poor to participate 
in greater numbers the greater the competition for 
their support among existing parties. In turn, more 
party competition can be expected the greater the 
number of viable political parties” (1986, 139). The 
last sentence is a nonsequitur. Although the nature 
of political competition may change as the number 
of parties increases beyond two, there is no reason to 
believe that more parties should generate more com- 
petition (of course, one-party systems remain 
monopolies that are beyond the scope of this paper). 

2. I am hardly the first to address the role of elec- 
toral decisiveness. Most attention, however, has 
centered on the role of decisiveness in the process of 
government formation rather than on the decisive- 
ness of the governments that ensue (e.g., Dahl 1966; 
Rae 1971b; Strom 1984). And electoral decisiveness 
is seldom seen as part of the institutionally induced 
incentive structure that shapes the volume of elec- 
toral participation. 

3. Gosnell also concluded that turnout in Switzer- 
land was lower than in the rest of Europe. His 
explanation: “In Switzerland, there are many more 
elections than in the other countries studied. The 
Swiss have shown the same indifference toward the 
election of minor officers that is manifested in the 
United States” (1930, 186-87). 

4. As Powell (1986, 21) notes, France is the only 
other country with voluntary voter registration, but 
French citizens are required to register in their 
community and to obtain identification cards, which 
encourages voter registration. 

5. In the case of France, Ltjphart treats the Fourth 
and Fifth Republics separately. The measures of elec- 
toral disproportionality and multipartyism em- 
ployed here refer to the Fifth Republic. 

6. The figures in Table A-1 probably understate 
Swiss voter turnout somewhat given the relatively 
high number of alien residents coupled with the 
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stringent requirements for citizenship in Switzer- 
land. Powell judges that this accounts for much, but 
not all, of the difference between Switzerland and 
the United States in voter-turnout rates during the 
1970s (see Powell 1986, app. 3 for further 
discussion). 

7. For the 1960s, the minimum voter-turnout rate 
is an even lower 25% for Switzerland, reflecting the 
disenfranchisement of women. 

8. In either case, there are 11 degrees of freedom. 
The only differences between the two sets of 
estimates occur with the summary statistics. This is 
due to the fact that excluding Switzerland and the 
United States from the regression analysis reduces 
the total sum of squares in voter turnout consider- 
ably. With these cases excluded (N = 17), the R? is 
.820 (F-ratio, 9.99). That the R? is higher with these 
two cases included (see Table 2, col. 2) also reflects 
that the two country-dummy variables “fit” the 
observed Swiss and U.S. turnout scores exactly. 

9. This is not to denigrate the significance of the 
Swiss disenfranchisement of women before 1971. 
However, as I have already noted, Switzerland has 
been removed from the statistical analysts, 


10. More specifically, the group-party linkage 
variable has no Hc effect on turnout net of 
the other variables listed in Table 2. 


11. The only institutional changes in the United 
States ‘since 1960 have been those involved with 
voting-rights legislation. Because this legislation was 
designed to increase turnout, the decline in U.S. 
voting rates since 1960 obviously cannot be ex- 
plained in terms of the kinds of institutional factors I 
have considered in this paper. 

12. While the model has been estimated with 
Switzerland and the United States excluded, it is in- 
teresting to note that it does imply comparatively 
low turnout levels in both of these cases, Of the in- 
stitutional factors I have considered, Switzerland 
and the United States each have only one turnout- 
enhancing feature: in the former, a proportional 
electoral system, and in the latter, a two-party 
system. However, as the estimates for the country- 
dummy variables show, turnout rates in these two 
countries are much lower than my model (N = 17) 
implies, which I attribute to their distinctive turn- 
out-inhibiting characteristics, even after 1970. 

13. Matters do not improve if we emphasize the 
importance of “political tradition” in lieu of political 
culture (Bogdanor 1983). Indeed, my results directly 
challenge Bogdanor’s conclusion that “the com- 
parative study of electoral systems and party 
systems is likely to be of more use in shedding light 
on what is unique and particular than in yielding 
generalizations which do justice to the historical 
experience of different countries” (1983, 261). 

14. Nor can the turnout differences across the in- 
dustrial democracies be accounted for in terms of a 
Lerner-style argument that emphasizes the role of 
literacy and the mass media in generating political 
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participation (Lerner 1958, chap. 2). All of the states 
in this study have highly literate populations and 
well-developed mass-media infrastructures (see, 
e.g., the figures in World Bank 1983). 

15. Skeptics might counter that these national 
political institutions and laws are themselves a func- 
tion of political culture. However, if we take the 
data -on national differences in citizens’ political 
orientations described by Powell (1986) and Wol- 
finger, Glass, and Squire (1985) as identifying na- 
tional political cultures, then differences in political 
cultures are not associated with the institutional 
variations I have addressed in this paper. If political 
culture is defined in terms much broader than this, it 
becomes a very blunt analytical instrument. 

16. A phrase I first heard uttered by Paul Peretz in 
an exchange with William F. Buckley, Jr., at Curious 
Cove, New Zealand, January 1967. 
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Mataistribution of land in agrarian societies is commonly 
thought to be an important precondition of mass political violence and revolution. 
Others argue that because of the difficulty of mobilizing rural populations for political 
protest, land maldistribution is irrelevant except as part of an inegalitarian distribution 
of income nationwide. These rival inequality hypotheses have significant implications 
with respect to the kinds of reforms likely to reduce the potential for insurgency in a 
society. They are tested using the most comprehensive cross-national compilation of 
data currently available on land inequality, landlessness, and income inequality. Sup- 
port is found for the argument that attributes the greater causal import to income 
inequality. Moreover, the effect of income inequality on political violence is found to 
hold in the context of a causal model that takes into account the repressiveness of the 
regime, governmental acts of coercion, intensity of separatism, and level of economic 


development. 


Man students of 


domestic political conflict consider in- 
equality in the distribution of land and/or 
lack of land ownership (landlessness) to 
be among the more fundamental eco- 
nomic preconditions of insurgency and 
revolution (e.g., Huntington 1968; Mid- 
larsky 1981, 1982; Midlarsky and Roberts 
1985; Paige 1975; Prosterman 1976; Pros- 
terman and Riedinger 1982; Russett 1964; 
Tanter and Midlarsky 1967). Huntington 
(1968, 375), whose writing on the subject 
has been particularly influential, 
advanced a strong version of the land 
maldistribution hypothesis ` as follows: 
“Where the conditions of land-ownership 
are equitable and provide a viable living 
for. the peasant, revolution is unlikely. 
Where they are inequitable and where the 
peasant lives in poverty and suffering, 
revolution is likely, if not inevitable, 
unless the government takes prompt mea- 
sures to remedy these conditions.” How- 


ever, because mass revolutions are rare 
events, it is more plausible to relax the 
postulate that revolution is an inevitable 
consequence of land maldistribution and 
to restate the hypothesis: the greater the 
maldistribution of land, the greater the 
probability of mass-based political insur- 
gency and, consequently, the greater the 
vulnerability of a country to revolution 
from below. This weaker, necessary-but- 
not-sufficient version of the land-maldis- 
tribution-leads-to-revolution hypothesis 
directs attention to the relationship 
between land distribution and mass polit- 
ical violence. 

The land maldistribution hypothesis is 
based on the assumption that discontent 
resulting from a highly concentrated dis- 
tribution of land and/or lack of land 
ownership (landlessness) in agrarian 
societies is an important direct cause of 
mass political violence, Advocates of 
what has come to be called the “resource 
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mobilization” approach to the explana- 
tion of collective protest and violence 
(e.g., Gamson 1975; Oberschall 1973; 
Tilly 1978) reject such discontent hypoth- 
eses for the reason that inequality and dis- 


content are more or less always present in ` 


virtually all societies and that consequent- 
ly the most direct and influential explana- 
tory factor must not be discontent per se 
but rather the organization of discontent. 
Thus Skocpol (1979, 112-57), who is 
skeptical of discontent theories of revolu- 
tion, argues that the peasant revolts that 
“were a crucial insurrectionary ingredient 
‘in the French, Russian, and Chinese revo- 
lutions occurred not because of the mal- 
distribution of landholdings but rather 
because communities of French, Russian, 
and Chinese peasants had sufficient 
autonomy from local landlords to enable 
them to: mobilize collectively. By con- 
trast, Midlarsky (1982, 15-20), a pro- 
ponent of discontent theory, explains the 
peasant revolts in each of these cases by 
the fact that rapid population growth 
severely exacerbated land inequality until 
a level of deprivation was reached that no 
longer could be tolerated. 

Two contemporary cases cited by Mid- 
larsky and Roberts (1985) in support of 
the land maldistribution hypothesis are El 
Salvador and Nicaragua. Compared with 
other middle-income developing coun- 
tries, population growth in El Salvador 
and Nicaragua was above average during 
the 1960s and 1970s (see World Bank 
1981, tbl. 17). Maldistribution of land 
also was a serious problem, as the Gini 
coefficient of land concentration was .80 
for Nicaragua and .81 for El Salvador 
(values well above the global mean of .60) 
and agricultural households without land 
(i.e., tenants, sharecroppers, and agricul- 
tural laborers) amounted to 40% of the 
. total labor force in El Salvador circa 1970, 
which was the highest level of landless- 
ness in the world at that time (data are not 
available for Nicaragua).? Each country 
subsequently experienced a relatively high 


rate of mass political violence, which 
in the Nicaraguan case culminated in 
revolution, 

But the seemingly obvious conclusion 
that land maldistribution must have been 
a primary cause of political violence in El 
Salvador and Nicaragua ignores the fact 
that, during the same period of time, two 
other Central American states, Costa Rica 
and Panama, remained quite peaceful 
despite the presence of exactly the same 
preconditions supposedto have caused 
the insurgency in El Salvador and 
Nicaragua. Costa Rica and Panama 
experienced above-average population 
growth (in fact, Costa Rica’s 3.4% annual 
population-growth rate during 1960-70 
not only exceeded the 2.9% rate regis- 
tered by El Salvador and Nicaragua but 
was also among the highest in the entire 
world); land was concentrated in the 
hands of the few to about the same degree 
in Costa Rica (the Gini coefficient was 
.82) and Panama (Gini coefficient of .78) 
as in El Salvador and Nicaragua; and the 
amount of landlessness in Costa Rica 
(24%) and in Panama (36.2%) ranked 
ninth and third highest in the world, 
respectively. Nevertheless, during 
1970-77 Panama registered only a single 
death from political violence, and there 
were no instances of deadly political 
violence in Costa Rica (see Taylor and 
Jodice 1983, vol. 2, tbl. 2.7). 

Comparison of Costa Rica and Panama 
with El Salvador and Nicaragua thus 
raises the issue of the general validity of 
the land maldistribution hypothesis: Are 
Costa Rica and Panama merely excep- 
tions to the rule, or is maldistribution of 
land in reality a minor or even irrelevant 
factor in the process that generates in- 
surgency and revolution? That question is 
significant not only because inequality is 
frequently assumed in academic writing 
to be an important determinant of polit- 
ical instability; it also has profound policy 
implications because land reform has 
traditionally been a cornerstone of U.S. 
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efforts to promote political stability in 
developing countries. - 


Inequality, Resource 
Mobilization, and the 
Structure of the State 


We argue that theories emphasizing 
land maldistribution as a fundamental 
precondition of insurgency and revolu- 
tion are misspecified. They attribute 
direct causal significance to an inequality 
variable that plays only a relatively small, 
indirect part in the generation of mass 
political violence. We hypothesize that 


the more important direct cause of varia- — 


tion in rates of political violence cross- 

nationally is inequality in the distribution 

of income rather than maldistribution of 

land. This hypothesis is predicated on the 
following assumptions: 


1. Inequality in the contemporary world 
generates discontent; 

2. Although inequality is present to some 
degree in all societies, some societies 
are significantly more inegalitarian 
than others; 

3. Inequality in the distribution of land 
and inequality in the distribution of in- 
come are not necessarily tightly con- 
nected; in particular, they are suffi- 
ciently independent of each other that 
an effect of one on a response variable 
such as the rate of political violence 
does not necessarily imply that the 
other will have a similar effect; 

4, Given the existence of inequality-based 
discontent, it is more difficult to mobi- 
lize peasant communities than urban 
populations for political protest; 
peasants normally become the foot 
soldiers of insurgent movements only if 
they are effectively organized by a 
“vanguard” of urban professional rev- 
olutionaries. 


From these assumptions we derive the 
following postulates: 


427 


1. A high level of income inequality 
nationwide significantly raises the 
probability that at least some dissident 
groups will be able to organize for 
aggressive collective action. This is 
because, first, the pool of discontented 
persons from which members can be 
drawn will include the more easily 
mobilized urban areas; and, second, it 
may be possible for urban revolution- 
aries to establish cross-cutting alliances 
with groups in the countryside 


2. A high level of agrarian inequality does 


not necessarily raise the probability 
that dissident groups will be able to 
organize for aggressive collective 
action; this is because the pool of dis- 
contented persons from which mem- 
bers can be drawn may be restricted to 
the countryside, which is difficult to 
mobilize; consequently, we predict 
that if income inequality is relatively 
` low, the rate of political violence will 
tend to be relatively low, even if 
agrarian inequality is relatively high; 
wherreas if income inequality is rela- 
tively high, the rate of political vio- 
lence will tend to be relatively high, 
ome if agrarian inequality is relatively 
ow 
Our inequality hypothesis, which is 
based on an integration of discontent (or 
relative deprivation) arguments (e.g., 
Gurr 1970) with the resource mobilization 
approach, can be illustrated by the cases 
of Costa Rica and Venezuela, where egali- 
tarian redistribution of income occurred 
despite persisting high agrarian inequal- 
ity; and the case of Iran, where income 
inequality worsened, especially. in urban 
areas, despite an égalitarian land reform. 
Costa Rica circa 1960 had a relatively 
inegalitarian distribution of land (the 1963 
Gini coefficient was .78) and an extremely 
inegalitarian distribution of income (the 
richest 20% of families received 61% of 
total personal income in 1961). During the 
decade of the 1960s the distribution of 
land in Costa Rica became slightly more 
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concentrated (the. 1973 Gini coefficient 


was .82). The distribution of income,. 


- however, was substantially: altered in ari 
egalitarian: direction. by. democratically 
elected reformist -administrations who 
pursued ‘welfare-state policies similar to 
- those of European social democratic gov- 
ernments. By 1970 the share of national 
income accruing to the richest quintile of 
Costa Rican households had been reduced 


to 50%.3 As. mentioned above; violent ` 


conflict was..absent from Costa Rican 
politics during the 1970s. - 

Venezuela was.a similarly inegalitarian 
society. circa.1960,.-when a democratic 


regime was inaugurated. The 1956 Gini . 


index of land concentration was..91—the 
second highest in the world next to Peru— 
-© and’ the richest:-quintile of: Venezuelan 
` ‘households received 59% of total per- 
sonal income in 1962. During the 1960s 


-the distribution of land in Venezuela _ 


remained ‘highly concentrated (the 1971 


. Gini coefficient was .91), but the distribu- 


tion of income became more egalitarian— 
` although not as dramatically so as in 
Costa Rica—due ‘to a combination. of 
reformist administrations and an expand- 
ing. petroleum-based economic pie (by 
` 1970 the income share of the richest quin- 


~ tile ‘of households had been -reduced to 


54%). Deaths from -political violence in 
Venezuela registered a sharp decline. over 
this. period: (according to. Taylor and 
` Jodice 1983, vol. 2, tbl. 2.7, they 


5 amounted to -1,392 . during the years- 
1958-62; 155 during 1963-67; 53 during. 


1968-72; and 9 during 1973-77). 


-In the early 1960s, the shah of Tran,. 
_under pressure from the Kennedy admin-. 
istration, launched his so-called white- 


_ revolution (it was to be without blood- 
shed), which accelerated a land reform 
‘begun hesitantly in the. 1950s. Initially, 


oo about 70% ‘of the arable land in Iran was 


‘owned by a very small number of land- 
owners. By 1967, according to official 
‘sources, land. had been redistributed to 


about 520 thousand families; 3,238 land- 
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` caused an increased i 
: among urban households. Data collected 


lords had: sold land to. 46 thoysand 
families; 153 thousarid ‘tenants had 
received a percentage distribution of land; 
and 203,049 landlords had written tenan- 
cy agreements with over a million peasant 
families. Thus ‘a relatively large propor-. 
tion of Iran's rural population benefitted 
in some way from the land reform, and 
‘approximately 15% of peasant families 


actually became landowners.‘ Although 


data on land concentration are not avail- 
able for the end of this period, already by 
1960 the Gini coefficient was .63, an inter- 


- mediate value. 


‘The shah’s land retori has been criti: 
cized for being superficial in a variety of 
respects—for instance, the percentage dis- 


- tribution of land received by the 153 thou- 


sand formier tenants entailed parcels that 
were below the minimum needed for fam- 


. ily subsistence; there was no bureaucracy 
.to ensure that tenancy agreements would 


be respected; former landowners often ` 
were able to keep the’ best land for them- 
selves; and there’ was no follow-up pro- 
gram to provide new farmers with assis- 
tance in obtaining seed, water, and fer- 
tilizer, Nevertheless, there can be no 
doubt that its massive scope did con- 
tribute to some extent .to reduction . of 
agrarian inequality in Iran. At the same 
time, however, the shah’s program of 
“forced. modernization” appears to have 
ity of income 


by Jabbari (1981) from family expenditure 
surveys of the Central Bank of Iran and 
the Iran Statistical Center can be used as a 
proxy for income. Gini coefficients cal- 
culated ‘from these expenditure data by 
Jabbari (1981, 174) show that while in-- 
equality of rural income decreased in Iran 
during the 1960s and early 1970s, the 
increasing inequality in urban income off- 
set the rural trend and’ resulted in an 
overall trend: of steadily increasing in- 


‘equality’ in the nationwide distribution of 
-income. Thus the shah’s land reforms 
_ were overshadowed by macroeconomic 
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policies that- produced an inegalitarian 
upward redistribution of income, which 
presumably alienated the growing urban 
middle class. Political violence began to 
increase in the mid-1970s, culminating i in 
the revolution of 1979. 

Of course, income inequality is not the 
only cause of mass political violence: In 
Panama, for example, income was dis- 
tributed very unequally circa 1970, as the 
richest 20% of households earned 62% of 
total national income. But by the early 
1970s, General Omar Torrijos Herrera, 
who had led a successful coup d’etat by 
officers of the national guard in 1968, had 
crushed all opposition, established firm 
censorship of the media, and taken con- 
trol of the judiciary. Ratings of political 
rights and civil liberties in Panama during 
the mid-1970s on a scale of one to seven 
(most free to least free) averaged 6.5.5 
During this period (1973-77) the Torrijos 
regime in Panama was the most repressive 
in the Western Hemisphere next to Cuba, 
where the rating of political rights and 
civil. liberties averaged 6.9. Inequality- 
induced discontent presumably existed in 
Panama, and it probably was relatively 
widespread, but there was little or no 
opportunity to organize it. 

By contrast, Panama’s next-door neigh- 
bor to the northwest, Costa Rica, enjoyed 
the distinction in the mid-1970s of being 
the oldest democracy in Latin America. 
Since 1949 Costa Rica had held regularly 
scheduled free and fair elections, the 
media were uncensored, unions were free 
to organize, the judiciary was independ- 
ent of the executive and legislative 
branches of government, and citizens 
were not subject to arbitrary arrest. Costa 
Rica's political and civil rights ratings 
_ averaged a maximum score of 1.0 during 
1973-77. 

The “open” and “closed” political 
systems of Costa Rica and Panama exem- 
plify polar extremes of regime repressive- 
ness. Differences in regime structure are 
relevant to the explanation of cross- 


national variation in mass political vio- 
lence because they can be assumed to 
affect three important variables empha- 
sized in some versions of resource mobili- 
zation theory (e.g., McAdam 1982): (1) 
the extent to which dissident groups are 
able to develop strong organizations, (2) 
their belief in the likelihood of success of 
collective action, and (3) the range of 
political opportunities available to them 
for achieving their goals. 

In the context of an extremely repres- 
sive regime, dissident groups are severely 
restricted in their ability to organize; their 
belief in the likelihood of success of collec- 
tive action will probably be low; and 
opportunities to engage in collective 
action of any kind will be quite limited. 
Consequently, under the condition of a 
high level of regime repressiveness, 
rational actors most likely will attach a 
relatively low utility to violent collective 
action, and the rate of mass political 
ee therefore should be relatively 
ow. 

In the context of a nonrepressive or 
“democratic” regime, dissident groups 
will not face significant restrictions on 
their ability to organize for collective 
action, and their belief in the likelihood of 
achieving at least some success from col- 
lective action will probably be relatively 
high. Moreover, a democratic regime 
structure will afford a variety of oppor- 
tunities for dissident groups to participate 
legally and peacefully in the political 
process. Because the costs of peaceful 
collective action will be lower than those 
of violent collective action and because 
the likelihood of success of peaceful col- 
lective action will be reasonably high, 
rational actors under the condition of a 
nonrepressive regime structure pre- 
sumably will usually attach a much higher 
utility to peaceful as opposed to violent 
collective action, and, therefore, the rate 
of mass political violence here too should 
be relatively low. 

In. the context of a semirepressive 
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regizne, it is cain: for dissident groups- 


to .develop relatively strong organiza- 
tions. However; opportunities to engage 
‘in nonviolent: forms of collective action 
that -effectively ‘exert. influence on -the 
political: process are limited. Semirepres- 
sive regimes allow only for, in Green's 
(1984, 154) apt terminology; “pseudo- 
participation . . 
‘the participatory process.” Polities with 
pseudoparticipation typically have elec- 
tions that are not free and fair, legislatures 
that are little more than debating socie- 
`- ties, and a judiciary that is not independ- 


ent of the will of the executive; the media 


‘are subject-to censorship at the whim of 
the executive; and. citizens aré subject to 
arbitrary arrest and detention by security 
forces, which are under the exclusive con- 
trol .of the executive. In short, semi- 
- repressive regimes erect `a. facade of par- 
ticipatory institutions but do not permit 
popular input to significantly influence 
governmental” output... Because oppor- 


tunities for genuine participation are 


restricted; «many politically. activated 
citizens may- come to perceive civil dis- 
-obedience and violence as being more 


efficacious: than legal means of ‘pseudo-. 


participation; and since the expected costs 


. of insurgency may not be perceived to be 
`- prohibitive, .rational actors” may well 


attach a relatively high utility to aggres- 


sive: political behavior? Therefore; ‘it is - 


plausible to- expect thatthe rate of mass 
political violence cross-nationally will be 
‘highest. under semirepressive authori- 
tarian regimes. 

a The analysis of the causés’ of the Iranian 
revolution by Green-(1982, .1984) docu- 
ments in detail how the shah vacillated 
‘between fully restricting: mass participa- 
tion and allowing pseudoparticipation 
and ‘concludes that “the effects of such 
tactics served to increase popular hostility 
„among thoée socially mobilized Iranians 
` eager to have a measure of influence over 
the manner in which their society was 


ruled” (Green, 1984, 155). Green's case: 
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. an elaborate Grads of . democracy (Bollen 1980); 


study -description is corroborated. by 
global comparative measures of regime 
repressiveness, which show that Iran- in 


the late, 1950s was classified as having a 
“semi-competitive” 


regime (Coleman 
1960); was scored for 1960 and 1965 as 
intermediate (34.9 and 45.0, respectively) 
on a 0-100 scale of. extent of political 
‘was ranked 
circa. 1969 at an intermediate level on a 


‘scale of opportunity for political opposi- 


tion (Dahl 1971); received:a mean rating 


of. 5.7. on. political and civil rights for 


1973-77; and had shifted in 1978 to a 


‘mean. rating of 5.0 on political and civil 


rights. Thus, while pursuing a strategy of 
economic development that had the short- 


‘termi consequence of increasing inequality 


in the distribution of income, the Pahlavi 
government would appear to have added : 


-fuel to the fire. by following a semi- 


repressive political development strategy 
that. allowed opposition groups to 
organize but did not enable them to par- 


.ticipate effectively. - 
`. If one takes income inequality and the 


repressiveness of the regime into account 
simultaneously, . it might be. argued that 


each variable could have an independent 


causal impact-on the likelihood. of mass 


political violence. An equally plausible 


specification of the joint relationship is 


_ that discontent resulting from income 
-inéquality will affect political violence 
` only (or most strongly) in countries with 


semirepressive regime structures; whereas 
in countries with nonrepressive regime 
structures, inequality-induced discontent 


-© will tend to be channeled into peaceful 


participation; .and in countries with 


_Tepressive regime structures, it will be 


borne apathetically or else perhaps lead to 


various kinds of a cer deviant 


behavior. 


A Causal Model 


The diagram of Figure 1 includes the 
hypotheses elaborated above ‘in the con- 
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Figure 1. Inequality and Insurgency: A Multivariate Causal Model 


Size of Agricultural 
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text of a more comprehensive causal 
model. The set of inequality hypotheses is 
shown to the left of the dependent 


variable, mass political violence, Reading . 


clockwise, hypotheses about the structure 
of the regime and- the behavior of the 
incumbent political authorities are shown 
above the dependent variable; hypotheses 
referring specifically to time-lagged effects 
are to the right of it; and hypotheses 
about socioeconomic factors other than 
inequality are below it. 


The argument that land inequality in 


agrarian societies is å major precondition 
of violence is represented by the arrow 


from agrarian inequality (defined as land- 


inequality weighted by the size of the agri- 
cultural labor force) to political violence, 
It is important to weight land inequality 
by size of agricultural labor force because, 
as Huntington (1968, 381) observes, “in 
countries which have reached a high level 
of economic development, agriculture has 


a relatively minor role, and.consequently . 


even highly inequitable patterns of land 
ownership do not pose substantial prob- 
lems of social equality and political stabil- 
ity.” Thus, for example, it is implausible 
to expect that the relatively high’ Gini 
coefficients of land ‘concentration’ in- 

industrialized societies such as Australia 
and the United States, where the agri- 
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Separatism 


cultural labor force is less than 10% of the 
population, could generate significant dis- 
content (a point noted by Prosterman 
1976, 350).. The issue of land reform will 
be salient only if land inequality is high 
and the proportion of the labor force ` 
employed in agriculture is large. There- 
fore, the appropriate specification of the 
land-inequality hypothesis is an inter- 
action between land inequality and the 
size of the agricultural labor force. ` 
The model also includes the possibility 
that the’proportion of the labor force that 
does not own or possess ownershiplike 
tenure of land (landlessness) is an alter- 
native indicator of land maldistribution 
that may be correlated with land inequal- 
ity but also could have an independent 
effect on political violence. Indeed, Pros- 
terman (1976) argues that land inequality 
is a much less important cause of political 
violence and revolution than landlessness, 
and he regards landlessness as the single 


-most salient cause of mass political vio- 


lence in. the twentieth century and a 
powerful predictive tool for anticipating 
which societies will have the greatest 
potential for revolution. 

Our rival hypothesis, that agrarian in- 


- equality affects mass political violence 
only: indirectly, depending on whether or 


not it contributes to an inegalitarian 
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nationwide distribution of personal 
income, is represented by the arrows link- 
ing agrarian inequality to income inequal- 
ity and income inequality to political 
violence. Similarly, we expect that land- 
lessness will not have a significant direct 
effect on mass political violence and will 
be related to political violence only 
indirectly via the mediation of income 
inequality. 

The expected relationship between 
political violence and the repressiveness 
of the regime can be expressed in two 
forms. If regime repressiveness is defined 
operationally as an ordinal typology con- 
sisting of the three properties, non- 
repressive, semirepressive, and very 
repressive, then the hypothesis is simply 
that semirepressive regimes will be more 
likely to have high rates of political 
violence than either nonrepressive or very 
repressive regimes. This specification of 
‘the hypothesis, which facilitates the test- 
ing of an interaction between regime 
repressiveness and income inequality, is 
shown in Figure 1. If regime repressive- 
ness is measured as a continuous variable, 
however, then an alternative specification 
is. that violence will vary as an inverted 
U-curve of regime repressiveness (see 
Muller 1985). 

In addition to the inequality and 
regime-repressiveness hypotheses, we in- 
- clude a hypothesis based on the distinc- 
tion between the repressiveness of regime 
structures and acts of coercion under- 
taken by. the political authorities that 
entail the use of negative sanctions to sup- 
press the activity of dissident groups. On 
the one hand, extremely repressive 
regimes may deter insurgency by the 
threat of severe penalties, and the actual 
use of negative sanctions often may be 
relatively low. On the other hand, the 
political authorities in democratic regimes 
may on occasion engage in acts of coer- 
cion against dissidents who are considered 
to be a threat to internal security, and if 
such use of negative sanctions is limited in 
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time and scope, the structure of the 
regime may remain nonrepressive. There- 
fore, it seems plausible to postulate that 
the coercive behavior of governments 
may vary more or less independently of 
the structural repressiveness of the 
regime. Experimental studies have shown 
that “aversive stimulation” in the form 
of insults and physical assault is the 
most potent elicitor of aggressive re- 
sponse in the laboratory (see Bandura 
1973; Buss 1961). Tilly (1969) concludes 
from a historical survey of collective 
violence in Europe that coercive responses 
by political authorities to illegal but non- 
violent action on the part of dissident 
groups frequently caused the level of pro- 
test to escalate from civil disobedience to 
violence. In addition, the seminal cross- 
national study of determinants of mass 
political violence by Hibbs (1973) found 
that the variable with by far the strongest 
direct—and positive—causal impact on 
variation in internal war (the sum of 
armed attacks, deaths from political vio- 
lence, and assassinations) was govern- 
mental acts of coercion (called “negative 
sanctions”). Consequently, we hypothe- 
size that regardless of the structural 
repressiveness' of the regime, coercive 
actions taken by political authorities to 
suppress dissident groups will tend to 
instigate a violent response. This 
hypothesis is denoted by the arrow 
specifying a direct positive effect of 
governmental acts of coercion on political 
violence. ; 

Hibbs’s final model of causes of internal 
war cross-nationally for the 1948-67 
period included a negative lagged effect of 
1948-57 negative sanctions on 1958-67 
internal .war in addition to the positive 
instantaneous effect. Our model, which 
will be tested for the 1968-77 period, 
incorporates the possibility of a delayed 
deterrence effect, expressed by.the nega- 
tive sign attached to the arrow linking 
lagged governmental acts of coercion to 
political violence. 
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Hibbs also took lagged values of polit- 
ical violence into account. Inclusion of 
lagged values of the dependent variable in 
an explanatory model means that the 
results apply to change in that variable 
. rather than to current level. We expect 
that our hypotheses about inequality and 
regime repressiveness will apply both to 
level of political violence and to change in 
political violence. Consequently, the 
model will be tested with and without a 
lagged political violence term—where 
lagged values refer to the first five-year 
interval of the period (1968-72) and cur- 
rent values refer to the second five-year 
interval (1973-77). 

Political violence often occurs as a 
result of attempts by groups or regions to 
gain greater autonomy or to secede from 
the state. Relatively high rates of political 
violence during the 1970s resulting at least 
in part from the presence of intense sep- 
aratist sentiment include such instances as 
the Catholics in Northern: Ireland, the 
Muslims in the Philippines, blacks in 
South Africa and Rhodesia (now Zim- 
babwe), South Sudan in Sudan, and 
Baluchistan in Pakistan. We hypothesize 
that the intensity of separatist sentiment is 
a cause of political violence that can 
. operate independently of the other varia- 
bles in the model. Support for this 
hypothesis has been reported for earlier 
years by Hibbs (1973), where political 
separatism was found to be one of the 
four significant determinants of 1958-67 
internal war in the final model.* 

Level of economic development also is 
included in our model because Hardy 
(1979) and Weede (1981) have argued that 
political violence will vary cross- 
nationally as an inverse function of eco- 
nomic development and that income in- 
equality has no effect on political violence 
independent of a country’s development 
level. Consequently, one should control 
for level of economic development when 
testing inequality hypotheses in a multi- 
variate context. 


A Cross-National Test 
of the Causal Model 


There have been no studies reported to 
date that compare the causal importance 
of land maldistribution versus income 
inequality as determinants of mass polit- 
ical violence cross-nationally.” Until the 
1970s, reasonably reliable information on 
the distribution of land and income was 
available for only a limited number of 
countries. Thus in Hibbs’s (1973) compre- 
hensive ‘cross-national study of deter- 
minants of mass political violence during 
the 1948-67 period, inequality variables 
had to be excluded because of insufficient 
data. We now have been able to compile a 
relatively comprehensive data set on in- 
equality circa 1970 (see Appendix). Infor- 
mation on land inequality is available for 
approximately three-quarters of the 
population of independent political units 
in 1970, while information on land- 
lessness and income inequality is available 
for approximately one-half of the popula- 
tion. Regionally, these data are quite 
comprehensive for Europe and the 
Americas. In regard to landlessness and, 
especially, income distribution, coverage 
is poor for states in the Middle East and 
North Africa, and it is somewhat limited 
for the states of sub-Saharan Africa. Since 
it is unlikely that much new data on in- 
equality circa 1970 will emerge in the 
future, results using the current data set 
can probably be regarded as being about 
as definitive as possible for this time 
period. 


Measurement of the 
Dependent Variable 


Political violence is measured by the 
natural logarithm of the death rate from 
domestic conflict per one million popula- 
tion. Annual death counts are from 
Table 2.7 of Taylor and Jodice (1983, vol. 
2). Current political violence is the logged 
sum of annual deaths from domestic polit- 
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ical conflict during 1973-77 divided by 
midinterval population; lagged political 
violence is the logged sum of annual 
deaths from domestic political conflict 
during 1968-72 divided by midinterval 
population. Countries: where domestic 
political: conflict -overlaps with -major 
interstate wars are excluded: Kampuchea, 
Laos, and South Vietnam for the 1968-77 
period; “and : Pakistan for the 1968-72 
period (where. an extremely high’ death 
rate reflects the conflict between India and 
Pakistan in 1971 over :the ‘secession of 
Bangladesh); Ireland also is excluded for 
the:1973-77 period because the relatively 
- high death rate there reflects a-spillover 
from the Northern Ireland conflict. 

In the vast majority of countries, the 
death rate from political violence per one 
million population is less than 50. A few 
countries register very extreme scores, 
however; for example, Zimbabwe's 
1973-77 death rate from political violence 
was 544 per million and Argentina’s death 
rate was 177 per million. Even after log- 


ging, countries with political: violence . 


death rates of.50 or more almost always 
show up as. outliers “in:-regression: equa- 
tions (i.e., they. usually have extremely 
high standardized residuals). Consequent- 
. ly, in order- to reduce the problem of 
extreme scores on the dependent variable, 
it is desirable to set'a ceiling on the death 
rate. The upper limit that. we have 
selected is 50 deaths per million. ‘The 
adjusted death rate-variables thus range 
from a minimum value.of 0 to a maximum 
value of 50 or more; and the range of the 
logged death rate vesabie is from 0 to 
3.93. 


Measurement of the 
Independent Variables 


: The data on land inequality. circa 1970 
encompass 85 states in which agriculture 

` was not ‘collectivized. Land inequality is 
‘measured by the Gini coefficient of land 
concentration; A` weighted index of land 
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inequality is the geometric mean of the « 
Gini coefficient. (expressed as a per- 
centage) and the -percentage of the labor 
force employed in agriculture in 1970 (see 
Taylor and Jodice. 1983, vol. 1). Apart 
from measurement of the extent to which 
land is concentrated in the hands of the 
few, we also take into account a second 
aspect.of land maldistribution, landless- 
ness, as measured by agricultural house- 
holds-without land as a proportion of the 
total labor force. These data are derived 
from estimates by Prosterman and Riedin- 
ger (1982) of the proportion in 64 coun- 
tries of agricultural households without 
land. 

Income inequality is measured by the 
size of the share of personal income accru- 
ing to the richest quintile of recipients, 
based. on: information about the nation- 
wide. distribution of income in 63 coun- 
tries: compiled principally from publica- 
tions of the World Bank. Although some 
previous studies have used Gini -coeffi- 
cients. of income. concentration, this 
measure tends to be unduly sensitive to 
inequality in the middle of the distribu- 
tion, whereas inequality in reference to 
the top of the distribution probably is 
more relevant to political violence. In any 
event, income shares also have a more 
direct meaning than Gini coefficients and 
are currently more: frequently . used in 
research on income inequality. . 

Regime repressiveness is measured bya 
country’s 1973-77 average annual. com- 
bined rating on 7-point rank-order scales 
of political rights and civil liberties that 


‘have been reported by. Raymond D. 


Gastil since 1973 (the data are’ from 
Taylor and Jodice 1983). A semirepressive 
regime structure is defined operationally 
as a mean political rights and civil liber- 
ties rank in the range of 2.6-5.5. These 


. cutpoints are. identical to those used by 


Gastil for classifying political systems as 
“free” (1.0-2.5), “partly free” (2.6-5.5), 
and “not free” (5.6-7.0). 

The indicator of governmental acts of 
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coercion is the negative sanctions variable 

_ (imposition of sanctions) from Taylor and 
Jodice 1983 (vol. 2, tbl. 3.1). Current 
negative sanctions is the frequency of 
negative sanctions summed over the years 
1973-77 and divided by midinterval total 
populatioan in millions; lagged negative 
sanctions is the 1968-72 frequency per 
one million midinterval population. The 
negative sanctions variables are expressed 
as natural logarithms (after adding an 
increment of one). 

The indicator of intensity of separatism 
is an ordinal scale developed by Ted and 
Erika Gurr. The data for circa 1975 are 
from Taylor and Jodice 1983, 55-57 and 
tbl. 2.5. We express intensity of separat- 
ism as a dummy variable, scored 1 (i.e., 
high intensity) if groups or regions active- 


ly advocating greater autonomy were ` 


forcibly incorporated into the state (codes 
3 and 4) and 0 (i.e., low intensity) other- 
wise (codes 0, 1, and 2).° 

Level of economic development is mea- 
sured by energy consumption per capita 
in 1970 (from Taylor and Jodice 1983, 
vol. 1). Values of this variable are 
expressed as natural logarithms. 


Land Maldistribution, Income 
Inequality, and Political Violence 


According to what is generally con- 
sidered to be the most appropriate specifi- 
cation of the land inequality hypothesis 
(e.g., Huntington 1968; Nagel 1976; Pros- 
terman 1976), the strongest effect on 
political violence should be observed 
when inequality in the distribution of land 
is weighted by the proportion of the labor 
force employed in the agricultural sector 
of the economy. This specification implies 
a multiplicative interaction between land 
inequality and the size of the agricultural 
labor force, which we call agrarian in- 
equality, defined operationally as the geo- 
metric mean of Gini land concentration 
and the percentage of the labor force 
employed in agriculture (i.e., the square 
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root of the product of these variables). 
When the 1973-77 death rate from polit- 
ical violence (denoted InDPM75) is re- 
gressed on agrarian inequality for 83 
cases,?° the result is 


InDPM75 = 0.29 + 0.017/AGINEQUAL) (1) 
(2.27) 


Rè = .05 


Although the size of the t-ratio (in paren- 
theses) indicates that the parameter esti- 
mate for agrarian inequality is statistically 
significant at the .05 level, the magnitude 
of R,? (the adjusted accuracy of prediction 
—an estimate of R? for the population) is 
trivial. Indeed, the correlation (r) of .24 
between the political-violence death rate 
and agrarian inequality is weaker than 
that for unweighted Gini land concentra- 
tion, which is .27. Thus, weighting Gini 
land concentration by size of agricultural 
labor force, a procedure that theoretically 
should ‘enhance the correlation, in fact 
reduces accuracy of prediction.” 

-If the hypothesis of an effect of land- 
lessness on the 1973-77 death rate from 
political violence is taken into account in 
addition to Gini land concentration, the 
regression equation estimated across 60 
countries is 


InDPM75 = 0.46 + 0.62(GINILAND) 
(0.71) 


+ 0.023(LANDLESS) (2) 
(1.51) 


R? = .03 


The t-ratios show that for countries with 
information on both of the land maldis- 
tribution variables, the parameter esti- 
mate for landlessness is of borderline sig- 
nificance (between the .05 and .10 levels 
for a one-tailed test), while that for Gini 
land concentration is not significant. This 
finding supports the argument of Proster- 
man (1976) that the proportion of the 
labor force without land is a more rele- 
vant determinant of political violence 
than the extent to which landholdings are 
unequally distributed. When Equation 1 is 
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reestimated with the nonsignificant Gini 
land-concentration variable deleted, the t- 
ratio for the landlessness parameter esti- 
mate rises to 1.87,-which is significant at 
less than .05 for a one-tailed test. R, 
remains trivial, however, increasing only 
to .04. The strength of the correlational 
support for Prosterman’s argument thus is 
quite weak in cross-national perspective. 

If inequality in the distribution of in- 
. come—defined operationally by the share 
of personal income accruing to the upper 





The correlation between’ the 1973-77 
death rate from political violence and 
income inequality is .39 for 62 cases—a 
moderate degree of fit to a linear trend.4 


-As can be seen from the scatterplot shown 


in Figure 2, most countries with relatively 
low ‘income. inequality (an upper 20% 
share that is one-half of a standard devia- 
tion or more below the mean) have rela- 
tively low death rates from political vió- 
lence (in the range of 0 to —1 standard 
deviation), whereas most countries with 
relatively high income inequality. (an 
upper 20% share that is’ one standard 
deviation or more above the mean) have 
relatively high death rates (equal to or 
above the mean): The relationship is sub- 
ject to heteroskedasticity, however, 
because Brazil, Gabon, and Panama have 


` very low ‘death’ rates from political vio- 


quintile of recipients—is taken into. 


account in addition to landlessness, the 
regression equation for 47 countries with 
information-on both variables is 


InDPM75 = -1.40 t 0.014(LANDLESS) ow 
p ATN ; 

” 40,048(U20INCOME) (3) 
E Rè ~" 12 i 


In this equation the effect of landlessness. 


is reduced to nonsignificance while the 
effect of income inequality is estimated. to 
be. significant at the .05 level. Thus, on 
controlling for income inequality, land- 
lessness becomes an irrelevant variable. 
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lence despite income-inequality’ scores 
greater than one’ standard deviation 
above the mean.. These. countries com- 
prise three of the five most influential 
cases in the bivariate regression (circled in 
Figure 2), and, because they are deviant 
cases, their presence’ reduces accuracy of 
prediction.“ 

The United Kingdom dea is an iiien: 
tial deviant case because it has a relatively 
high death rate from political violence 
despite an income inequality score that is 
more than -one standard deviation below 
the mean. In the following multivariate 
regressions, we want to analyze the extent 
to which these deviant cases can be ex- 
plained by taking into account the set of 
variables postulated to have. additional 
effects on political violence independent 
of income inequality. 


The Multivariate Model 


‘We turn now to the. question of whether 
the relationship between income inequal- 
ity and mass, political violence holds 
cross-nationally in the context of a multi- 
variate equation that takes into account 
the explanatory variables shown to the 
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right of income inequality in the model of 
Figure 1. Table 1 reports the parameter 
estimates obtained from the regression 
of the 1973-77 death rate from political 
violence on income inequality and the 
other explanatory variables, including the 
lagged political-violence death rate (Equa- 
tions 1.1 and 1.2) and excluding it (Equa- 
tions 1.3 and 1.4). 

The hypothesis of a direct effect of 
income inequality on change in political 


violence is confirmed in Equation 1.1. 
Otherwise, the effects are as predicted in 
the model of Figure 1 except for that of 
energy consumption (the indicator of 
level of economic development), which is 
estimated to have a positive instead of a 
negative effect on change in political vio- 
lence. The expected negative effect of 
lagged negative sanctions (the indicator 
of governmental acts of coercion) is not 
significant at the .05 level, however. 


Table 1. Regressions of Death Rate from Political Violence 
on Income Inequality and Other Explanatory Variables 


Explanatory Variables 

Intercept 

Upper 20% income share, ca. 1970 

In energy consumption per capita, 1970 
Intensity of separatism, 1975 
Semirepressive regime, 1973-77 

In negative sanctions per 1m, 1973-77 
In negative sanctions per Im, 1968-72 


In deaths from political violence, 1968-72 


R, 
Number of cases 


- In Deaths from Political Violence per 1m, 
$ 1973-77 


Change Level 
1.1 1.2 1.3 1.4 
-4.02 -3.81 -2.55 -1.56 
0.046* 0.045* 0.038* 0.034* 
(2.95) (2.83) (2.29) (2.31) 
32 31 27 -24 
0.25 0.22 0.11 
(2.32) (2.07) (1.03) 
29 25 13 
0.87" 0.86" 1.23* 1.24* 
(2.51) (2.44) (3.42) (3.60) 
24 23 35 35 
0.86* 0.83* 1.23" 0.82* 
(2.93) (2.81) (3.08) (2.96) 
33 32 37 31 
0.54* 0.39" 0.33 0.46" 
(2.51) (2.09) (1.47) (2.44) 
.28 20 17 .23 
-0.38 0.13 
(-1.37) (0.50) 
- 7 06 
0.48" 0.38" 
(3.54) (3.27) 
42 24 
55 54 46 46 
60 60 61 62 


Note: t-ratio in parentheses; standardized regression coefficient underscored. 


*p < .05, one-tailed. 
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When the nonsignificant lagged negative- 
sanctions variable is removed, the results 
of Equation 1.2 are quite similar to those 
of 1.1. (Energy consumption is retained in 
1.2 because it is significant in 1.1 at the 
.05 level for a two-tailed test.) 


The regressions for explaining variation 


in level of political violence are reported 
in Equations 1.3 and 1.4. The hypothesis 
of a direct effect of income inequality on 
level of political violence is confirmed in 
Equation 1.3. The unexpected positive 
effect of energy consumption is weak (and 
not significant at the .05 level for a two- 
tailed test) in 1.3, while the effect of 
lagged negative sanctions changes from 
negative to positive but is very weak and 
nonsignificant. Otherwise, the effects are 
as predicted both in Equation 1.3 and in 
Equation 1.4, where nonsignificant varia- 
bles are removed. 

The unexpected and implausible posi- 
tive relationship between economic devel- 
opment and political violence is thus 
observed only in regard to change in the 
political-violence death rate. The positive 
income inequality effect, as well as the 
positive effects of high intensity of sep- 
aratism, the presence of a semirepressive 
regime structure, and the rate of negative 
sanctions,’” hold in regard to explanation 
of variation in change in and in level of 
the political-violence death rate. 

The equations of Table 1 specify an 
additive effect of income inequality on 
political violence. Is this .the correct 
specification? Is the magnitude of the in- 
equality effect more or less the same 
across all countries, regardless of their 
regime structure? 

A strong version of the alternative 
inequality-repressiveness-interaction hy- 
pothesis entails two predictions: (1) that 
the product of income inequality and the 
semirepressive-regime dummy variable 
will have a significant direct effect on 
political violence and (2) that income 
inequality alone will not have a signifi- 
cant direct effect on political violence. A 
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weaker version of the inequality-repres- 
siveness-interaction hypothesis entails 
only the first prediction. Regressions that 
test the hypothesis of an interaction 
between income inequality and a semi- 
repressive regime are reported in Table 2. 
The possibility of an independent effect of 
a semirepressive regime cannot be eval- 
uated because of multicollinearity: this 
variable correlates with the product of 
itself and income inequality at r = .99 for 
the 60 countries and at r = .98 for the 62 
countries used to estimate the equations 
for explaining change in and level of polit- 
ical violence, respectively. 
Equation 2.1 includes the inequality X 
irepressiveness product term in addi- 


‘tion to the significant variables from 


Equation 1.2. Equation 2.2 excludes the 
possibility of an additive effect of income 
inequality. The additive effect is signifi- 
cant in Equation 2.1. Exclusion of it in 2.2 
reduces R,?. Support thus is observed for 
the specification of an additive effect of 
income inequality on change in political 
violence, The product term is also signifi- 
cant in Equation 2.1. This finding indi- 
cates that the presence of a semirepressive 
regime may enhance the strength of the 
income-inequality effect. R,? for 2.1 is 
identical, however, to that for 1.2. There- 
fore, the product term is a superfluous 
variable. The results of Equations 2.3 and 
2.4 (re level of political violence) are 
similar to those of 2.1 and 2.2 but slightly 
less clearcut. On the one hand, the 
strength of the additive effect of income 
inequality in 2.3 is weaker than in 2.1; on 
the other hand, inclusion of the product 
term produces only a trivial increase in 
R? (from .46 in Equation 1.3 to .47 in 
Equation 2.3). In sum, (1) there is no evi- 
dence to indicate that the additive specifi- 
cation is incorrect, but (2) there is also a 
possibility that the effect of income in- 
equality on political violence may be 
greater in semirepressive regimes than in 
nonrepressive or in extremely repressive 


regimes. 
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Another important issue is the question 


of the robustness of the income inéquality ` 
effect. Two tests of robustness will be per- - 


_formed. First; we will assess the extent to 
which the income-inequality parameter 
estimates from Equations 1.2 and 1.4 are 
sensitive to the presence of influential 
cases. Then we will determine whether the 
inequality effects hold across’ a more 
restrictively defined sample. ~ 

According to Cook’s:D, the most 


influential case in Equation 1.2 is Sudan,. 


which registers a value of .18 (the next 


highest values are. .14 and 13, jean 


by Indonesia and Panama, 


respėctively). 
Equation 3.1 of Table 3 shows that when 


Sudan is deleted, the unstandardized ‘and. 
regression coefficients for 


standardized . 
‘income inequality remain virtually un- 


changed (.46 and ; 33) in comparison with 
the full sample estimates (.045 and .31) 


-from Equation 1.2. In Equation 1.4 two 


Cases ‘are most influential: Spain, with a 


‘. Cook’s D'of .24, and Indonesia, with a 


Cook's D of .23 (the next highest values 
are .15 and .13, registered by Portugal 
and. Sudan, respectively). Equation 3.3 
shows that when Spain and Indonesia are 


Table 2. Regressions of Political Violence and Income Inequality with 
Tests for Interaction with the Presence of a Semirepressive Regime 





Explanatory Variables 

Intercept . a - 

‘Upper 20% income share, ca. 1970 . 

Upper 20% income share X semirepressive regime 
In energy corisumption per capita, 1970. 
Intensity of separatism, 1973 . 

In negative sanctions per 1m, 1973-77 

In deaths from: political violence, 1968-72 


eae 
Number of cases 


In Deaths from Political Violence per 1m, 





wee. i... 1973-77 
Change Level 
21- . -22 230. 2A 
-3.41 < -1.00 -1.21 0.028 
0.038" 0.027* 
R3) 0.73) 
2% 12 
0.016%; 0.020" .0.016*  0.021* 
(2.93) (3.94) (3.07) (4.57) 
34 43 34 44 
020 on 
(1.97) | (1.13) 
2B B ; 
0.83*  -0.80* 1.24* 1:20* 
(2.39) (2.20) - (3.62) (3.45) 
2 22 35. 4 
0.42* 0.43* 0.48*  .0.47* 
(2.30) (2.26) (2.54) (2.47) 
21 22 “24 A 
0.39" :  0.37* 
(3.34) ` © (3.06) , 
A, 33 
-54> 51 A7 AS 
60 60 62 62 





Note: t-ratio in parentheses; standardized regression coxfient underscored, 


“p< -05, one-tailed, 
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deleted, the unstandardized and standard- 
ized regression coefficients for income 
inequality are smaller (.027 and .19) than 
the full-sample estimates (.034 and .24) 
from Equation 1:4, but the income- 
inequality effect in 3.3 nevertheless 
remains significant at the .05 level. Thus 
the effect of income inequality on political 
violence is always statistically significant, 
regardless of influential cases, but its esti- 
mated causal weight in regard to explana- 


tion of. variation in the level of political 
violence is enhanced somewhat by the 
presence of influential cases.’ 

` The second test of robustness is severe 
because it entails eliminating almost. one- 
third of the sample. Our primary source 
of information on income distribution is 
the World Development Report, pub- 
lished annually by the World Bank since 
1978. These data have been supplemented 
with information from other sources— 


Table 3. Regressions of Political Violence and Income Inequality with 
Tests of the Robustness of the Inequality Effect 


Explanatory Variables 


Intercept 
Upper 20% income share, ca. 1970 


In energy consumption per capita, 1970 
Intensity of separatism, ie 
Semirepressive regime, ma | 

In negative sanctions per 1m, 1973-77 

In deaths from political violence, 1968-72 


R? 
Number of cases 


In Deaths from Political Violence per 1m, 


1973-77 
Change Level 
3.18 3.2 3.38 3.4? 
-4.13 -3.69 -1.26 -1.42 
0.046*  0.040* 0.027  0.035* 
(2.97) (1.76) (1.96) (1.67). 
33 27 1 24 
0.25 0.22 
(2.43) (1.73) 
30 29 
0.68* 1.05* 1.69* 1.38" 
(1.93) (2.40) (4.98) (3.10) 
18 32 4. 39 
1.01* 0.84* 0.97" 0.62" 
(3.34) (2.34) (3.76) (1.79) 
39 36 37 25 
0.39* 0.40* 0.50* 0.40* 
(2.16) (1.91) (2.62) (1.81) 
21 2B 23 23 
0.32* 0.44* 
(2.70) (3.07) 
28 49 
54 A8 56 37 
59 43 60 44 


Note: t-ratio in parentheses; standardized regression coefficient underscored. 


*p < .05, one-tailed. 
*Most influential case(s) deleted. 


Excluding countries with data on income distribution exclusively from sources other than the World Bank’s 


World Development Report. 
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- including previous World Bank compila- 
tions—that seemi to be reliable. From 
Table A-1 one may observe that 18 coun- 
tries have data on income distribution 
exclusively from sources other than the 
World Development Report (denoted W). 
We have included them in the interest of 

maximizing sample size. Let us see if 
excluding them makes a difference.” 
Equation 3.2 includes the same varia- 
bles as 1.2 but is estimated across 43 
instead of 60 cases.” Although the t-ratio 
for the income-inequality parameter esti- 
mate is substantially reduced, it still indi- 
cates the presence of a significant effect at 
the .05 level. More important, the un- 
standardized standardized regression 
coefficients for income inequality in Equa- 


Hon 3.2 are only slightly smaller than the - 


full-sample estimates. Equation 3.4 in- 
cludes the same variables as 1.4 but is 
_ estimated across 44 instead of 62 cases. 
Again, although the t-ratio for the 
income-inequality effect is substantially 
reduced, the null hypothesis still can be 
rejected with 95% confidence. And in this 
equation the unstandardized and stand- 
ardized regression coefficients for income 
inequality are Mary identical with 
those of the full samp 

A final question agg should be con- 
sidered is whether heteroskedasticity 
remains a problem. We observed from the 
scatterplot of Figure 2 that hetero- 
skedasticity was present in the bivariate 
relationship between income inequality 
and the death rate from political violence. 
Plot A of Figure 3™ shows a standardized 
partial plot of the political violence 
residuals by the income-inequality 
residuals, when both variables are 
regressed on the other explanatory 
variables from Equation 1.2. The correla- 
tion between these residuals (r = .36) is 
equal to the partial correlation between 
income inequality and the 1973-77 death 
‘rate from political violence, controlling 
for the other explanatory variables. If 
heteroskedasticity has been removed by 


= 
Deaths from Political Violence per Im, 1973-77 
from 1.4, exctuding 
o 


m 
{residusis 
ù 


Figure 3. Standardized Partial Plots of 
Political Violence Death Rate Residuals 
from Equations 1.2 and 1.4 
(Excluding Income Inequality) 


Other P OR Variables) 
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inclusion of additional, variables, the 
standardized partial residual plot should 
be approximately linear; whereas, a fan- 
shaped joint distribution would indicate 
that heteroskedasticity had not been 
removed. The observed joint distribution 
of scores clearly is linear instead of fan- _ 


x 
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Ja so we oonchide that the hetero- 


skedasticity in the relationship between 


income inequality and political-violence 
death rate has been substantially reduced 
by taking the other explanatory variables 
- into account.#8 

Plot B of Figure 3 hows a standardized 
partial plot of the political-violence 
residuals by the incorne-inequality residu- 
als, when both variables are regressed on 
the other explanatory variables from 
Equation 1.4: The distribution of scores in 


-plot B also conforms to a linear trend 


rather than being fan-shaped, so. it 
appears that, in the multivariate context, 
heteroskedasticity has again been more or 
less eliminated. 

The results of testing the inequality 
hypotheses in the context of a multi- 
variate model of determinants of political 


. violence are summarized in Figure 4. All 


of the evidence‘ that we have considered 
points to the presence of a robust, positive 
monotonic (positively accelerated) rela- 
tionship between income. inequality and 
political violence that is independent of 


' the other variables in’ the model. The 


-effect of income inequality on political 
violence may be enhanced by the presence 
of a semirepressive regime, but the evi- 
dence is not conclusive in that regard, so 


we represent the. possibility of an inter- 
action between - income. inequality and 
semirepressiveness by dashed arrows. The 
other solid arrows linking explanatory 
variables to political violence also denote 
relationships that hold for change as well 
as level.of violence and seem to be.robust. 
We have tested the regime-repressiveness 
hypothesis with a dummy variable in this 
study (in order to take into account the 
possibility of an interaction with income 
inequality). It should be noted, however, 
that the same kind of. effect appears if 
regime repressiveness is expressed as a 
continuous quantitative variable—that is, 
if the semirepressive-regime dummy vari- 
able is replaced by regime. repressiveness 
and its square, a statistically significant 


nonmonotonic-inverted—U-curve rela- 


tionship between regime repressiveness 


` and political: violence is consistently 


observed in multivariate equations that 
include, income inequality and the other 
explanatory variables. We have not tested 
for: the possibility of an instantaneous 
reciprocal relationship between political 
violence and governmental acts of coer- 
cion (see Hibbs 1973) because that is a 
complex topic requiring a separate paper. 
From preliminary work, however, we are 
confident that it is valid to infer the pres- 


Figure 4. Observed Causal Paths in the Multivariate Causal Model 
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ence of a positive effect of current govern: 
mental acts of. coetcion on ‘current polit- 


`. ical violence. 


` The causal paths linking the maldi 
tribution of land variables to income in- 


equality are inferred from the’ following: 


eres en l 
taamaconE = sasa oanhcneouan -+ 
+ OOS ANDUESS) (4) 
‘Ris 55 ' N= 46 


DOO RASS Nes, 
U20INCOME =26.56 + PECINTA) 
EE ©oa’ 685) 


(AO). 
Rj? = .60 N= S4 ; 
In ‘Equation 4; which compares the effects 
on income. itiequality of agrarian inequal- 
ity and landlessness, landlessness is an 
irrélevant variable (the t-ratio is virtually 
zero). Equations 5 and 6 compare the 
multiplicative index of agrarian inequal- 


ity. with its components (the size: of the. 


agricultural labor force is denoted 
% AGLABOR), as determinants of income 
inequality. Since the R,? for the multipli- 


’ cative model (5) is lower than that for the - 


additive model (6), we infer that land 


inequality and size of agricultural labor ' 

_ force have independent additive effectson .. 
„ated with egalitarian income redistribu- 
“tion..Land reform without ‘income tedis- 


income inequality. instead of a multiplica- 
tive-interaction effect. 


The only completely irelevant variable . 


in the model is landlessness, a finding that 


_ runs counter to the strong claim of causal - 


importance for this variable made by 
Prosterman (1976). Moreover, ‘at least as 
a general determinant of mass political 


violence, the condition of high agrarian. 


inequality also fails to warrant the strong 
causal claims made for it by -many 
scholars. The components of paranan, 


+0.21(%AGLABOR) (6). 


inequality, land. inequality and size of the 
agricultural labor force, affect income in- 
equality and, therefore, are indi i 
relevant to political violence, but neither 
the weighted index of agrarian inequality 
nor land inequality per se has any direct © 
éffect on pobueal violence; 


Ps Discussion © 
-The finding hat agrarian inequality is 


-relevant only to the extent that it is associ- 

ios _.” ated with inequality in the nationwide dis- 

U20INCOME = 33.02 # OSCAGINEQUAT) (C 
, oN (8.10 


tribution: of income has important policy 
implicatións. Land reform in third world 
countries all too often is considered to be 
a panacea’ for problems of inequality. 


k However, as Huntington (1968, 385) 
- points out, redistribution of land is the 


most difficult of reforms for modernizing 
governments because it almost always 
entails some degree of outright confisca- 
tion. And our study indicates that land 


redistribution is also not necessarily the 


most m of reforms. If land redis- 
tribution is carried through to the point of 
actually effecting an egalitarian redis- 


_ ttibution- of income, as seems to have 
“been the case in. countries as diverse as 


Taiwan and Egypt, and/or. if other eco- 
nomic development policies do not 


_exacerbate income inequality, then land ` 


reform can make a contribution to the 


‘promotion of political stability. However, 


there are cases such as Bolivia and Mexico- 
in which land reform has-not been associ- 


tribution is probably at best merely a tem- 


‘porary’ palliative; and at worst, as the 
.case-of Iran demonstrates, it can be quite 


_counterproductive by alienating ‘powerful 


conservative groups such as the nobility 


‘and the clergy. Indeed, by simultaneously 


encouraging both land. reform and a 
policy ‘of rapid economic growth that 
ignored inegalitarian distributional conse- 
Ua: advisors to the shah would 
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appear unwittingly -to. have exacerbated 
the economic preconditions of revolution 
in Iran. 

If the effect of income inequslity on 
change in political violence and its level, 
observed for 60 and 62 cases, is reliable 
and more or less generalizable across time 
in the contemporary world (at least for 
nontraditional societies where modern 
values like equality can be assumed to 
have become salient), it follows that redis- 
tribution of income must be ranked as one 
of the more meaningful -reforms that a 
modernizing government can ‘undertake 
in the.interest of achieving political stabil- 
‘ity. Unfortunately, redistribution of 
income may~conflict not’ only with the 
class interests of many third world gov- 
ernments but also with their predilection 


world leader excluding. Romania), was 
nevertheless almost twice as high as the 
average rate (3.7%) for all middle-income 
countries. At the same time (1964-78), the. 
income share of the richest 20% of house- 
holds in Taiwan declined from 41. 1% to 
37.2% (see Tsiang 1984, tbl. 9): Thus, ‘by 
following a different’ set of economic 
policies than the shah, the government of 
Taiwan achieved growth with, equity. 


. And the death rate from political violence 


for rapid industrialization. The shah’s 


great.dream of surpassing Sweden by the 
year 2000 :was dashed in part by. his 
single-minded concern.. with economic 
growth and the raising of per- capita 
income. As Green (1982, 70-71) points 
out, “the premise of the Pahlavi develop- 
ment ethos rested on the.assumption that 
economic development was more impor- 
tant than political rights. or justice.” Iran 
in the years immediately preceding the 
revolution indeed registered an extra- 
ordinary growth of. per capita ..gross 
‘national product,:.which averaged an 
increase of.\13.3% ‘annually during 
1970-78, the highest: rate of growth of 
GNP per capita in-the world (see- Taylor 


and Jodice 1983, vol. 1; tbl. 3.6); but at | 


the same time that per capita income was 
increasing phenomenally, the distribution 
- of that income was apparently becoming 
. more concentrated at the top, presumably 


in Taiwan during 1973-77 was .06, as 
compared with Iran's rate of .91. 

Political rights:.also are a. relevant 
source of stability. and instability, not 
only as was the case in Iran but, as it 
appears from our. cross-national results, 
globally. The problem faced by moderniz- . 
ing governments in this regard is that 
political rights must either be granted 
fully, in which case the government is 
allowing for the real possibility of being 
voted out of power, or not be granted at 
all, in which case the government must 
enforce a degree of totalitarian control 
over the populace that is costly to main- 
tain and is probably inherently at odds in 
the long run with a capitalist economic 
system, . 

Another problem faced by all govern- 
ments is that the use of coercion. against 
dissidents—closing down their news- 
papers, preventing them.from assembling 
in public, and imprisoning them or killing 
them if they. disobey—seems in the short 
run to provoke violence rather than deter 
it. If the political system is open and 
liberal, however, the rate of coercion- 
provoked violence will usually not reach 


Tegime-threatening proportions ‘because 


heightening: perceptions of economic in- . 


justice. It is important to;emphasize, how- 
ever, that there is no necessary trade-off 
. between rapid economic growth and in- 
‘come inequality. Taiwan's average annual 


growth of GNP per capita during 1960-78 . 


was 6.6% (see World Bank 1980, tbl. 1), a 
rate that, although surpassed by Iran (the 


the presence of meaningful nonviolent 
possibilities of. influencing the’ political 
process will inhibit the ability ‘of 


-revolutionary-minded dissidents to 


mobilize large followings. Also, if the 
political system is so repressive that dis- 


-sidents have little or no opportunity to 


organize, then coercion-provoked ` vio- 
lence probably will not become regime 





arr 
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threatening. The worst strategy for pre- 


venting regime-threatenirig rates of mass~ 


political violence would seem to be that of ` 


attempting to suppress opposition by acts 
of coercion while at the same time main- 


with high levels of ‘income inequality - 


` and/or a‘high potential for separatism, 
_ the.results of our cross-national analysis 
~ indicate that the likelihood of a high level 


of political violence and protracted civil 


taining a semirepressive regime structure war would become very strong. 
that permits some organization and ex- : . 
pression of discontent but does not give: «: Appendix 


dissident groups genuine opportunities to ` 
participate effectively in political decision . - 
. Were this strategy to be pursued . 


Data. on land inequality, landiesines, 
and income inequality in independent 


‘by. the ‘political. leadership..in countries - states are listed by region in Table A-1. 


Table A-1. Distribution of Land and Income Circa 1970 





& Households 
Céndentration Without Land Income Share of Upper 20% 
-Concentration sae: of Total | <= Oe Share of Upper 20% 
Year Gini Labor Fóre Source and Year -  % 
Europe & North America 
Austria AT Y 1970 .79 3.6 
Belgium i 1970 .59 0.4 W 1974-75 39.8 
Canada 1971 51 1.6 W 1969, 1977 41.5 
Denmark 1970 43 2.0 W 1976 37.5 
Finland 1970.25 13 W 1977 36.8 
France 1971 53 2.9 W 1970, 1975 46.4 
Germany, East collectivized `A A190- - 30.7 
Germany, West 1971 51 0.6 51970; W 1973, 1974 F 45.5 
` Greece 1971 48 41 ; 
Hungary collectivized A 1969 Lo - 33.4 
Ireland 1970.49 45 | W1973 A 394 
Italy 1970 75 40 W 1969, 1977 i 45.2 
Luxembourg 1970 46 i ` 
Malta. 169 53 na 
Netherlands 1970 - 47 7 0.4 -W 1967, 1975, 1977. 39.0 
Norway 1969 30 0.7 - W1970 f 373 
Poland 1970.46 51 ; . 
Portugal 1968, 81 7.3 W 1973-74 49.1 
Spain n 1960 ` .80 9.6 W 1974. 42.2 
Sweden - , 1971 23 0.9 W 1972 - 37.0 
Switzerland  ; 1969 51 2.0 B1%8. 45.9 
United Kingdom 1970 69 0.8 S 1972; W 1973 39.1 
United States . 1969 72 1.3 _ wW1972 | 42.8 
Yugoslavia 1969 56 3.5 A 1968; W 1973 . 40.8 
Central & South America ace? a- MAB 3 me: 

Argentina 1960 .87 ` 8.2 w1970: 50.3 
‘Barbados ` < ] 1969-70 : 44.0 
Bolivia ` z 12.8 P1968 - : 61.0 
Brazil 197084 -29.2 WIRO -66.6 
Chile l i W1%8 51.4 
Colombia -1971 86 :13,6 A 1976. . 59.4 
Costa Rica 1973: . 82 24.5. T 1971, 1974, 1977 - S24 
Dominican Republic 1971 . .82 ` 312 . Soe, ; 
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TABLE A-1 (continued) 














Agricultural eee 
thout Land 
Concentration as % of Total Income Share of Upper 20% 
Year Gini Labor Force Source and Year; % 
Ecuador 1974 82 -i Y 
El Salvador 1971 81 39.8 J 1965-67, 1968; wen 52.1 
Guatemala 1964 82 17.7 : : 
Haiti 1971 , 47. , 
Honduras 1974, .78 W 1967 67.8- 
Jamaica 1969 80 8.9 > A 1958; US 1982 58.3 
» Mexico’ 1970.- 93° 16.7 ~ - A 199; W 1977 © ” 59.2 
„Nicaragua .1963  .80 ' L 1977 ` 60.0 
Panama . 1971 .78 36.2 W 1970 61.8 
Peru 1972. 91 10.8 . W 1972 61.0 
Trinidad & Tobago 1963.69 ` W 1975-76 50.0 
Uruguay -1970 82 8.4 A 1967 . 47.4 
“Venezuela 1971 5.9 W 1970 54.0 
Middle East & North Africa f ; : f 
Algeria Ş , . 1973 65 ‘0 ar 
-Egypt 71964 67 16.3 W 1974 48.0 
Iran 1960 ` 63 a ee 
- Iraq 1971.61 20.0 
Israel 1971 75 
Jordan - “21.0 
Kuwait 1970 . -75 ` 
1970. 77 
Libya 19%0. .70 
-Saudi Arabla . 1974 78 ©. 
Syria 1971- 67 i TN ' 
Tunisia ‘ A1970 . 55.0 
Turkey 1963 59 . 24.4 W 1973- 56.5 
Sub-Saharan Africa R i 
Botswana - 1969 47 
j ' 1973 42 
Central African Republic 1974 34 6.4 
Chad 1973 M _ 3.6 . . 
Congo 1973 27 29 : : 
‘Gabon ` 1975 41 E A 1968 67.5 
Ghana 1970, .55 -14.6 R 1968 47.8 
Ivory Coast 1975 42 j A 1970 ` 57.2 
Kenya a 1974 > .67 - 12.3 W 1976 “60.4 
‘Lesotho 1970 36 `" 18.8 
Liberia 1971° 73 
Malawi 1969 ° 34 8.9 W 1967-68 50.6 
Mali 1960 48 s 
tan 62 oo’ 
Sierra Leone 1971 483 17.2 W 1967-69 52.5 
South Africa 1960 .70 14.2 J1965 : _ 62.0 
Sudan U _ W1%768 49.8 
‘Tanzania 1972 45 pee W 1969 - 50.4 
-Togo 1970. .52 ea ome “ 
Zaire 1970. .57 - 12.7 : 
Zambia 1971- .76 . 80 -W 1976 _ 611 
Zimbabwe cae = : ‘J 1968 | 69:1 
en ee ee ee 
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TABLE A-1 (continued) 
„iad without Land | poe 
t 
nee na E of Total” ina a 
: Year Gini - Labor Fore : Source and Year : h% 
Asla a l 7 E 
Australia 1971 ., .82 3.2 W 1966-67, 1975-76 43.0 
India 1971 «62 38.1. : 11968; W 1975-76 51.3 
Indonesia 1973.56 _ 225 `. 41971; W1976 $0.7 
Japan 1970." 42 14° W1969 : 41,0 
Korea, South 1970. 31 10.2 -']J1971; W1976 ALA 
Malaysia 1960.47 12.2 W 1970, 1973 56.4 
Nepal. © 1972 56 W 1976-77 59.2 
_ New Zealand 1972 73. 48 S 1966 41.4 
Pakistan 1972S 324 | J1971 41S 
Philippines 1971, 51 35.6 W 1970-71 ` 54.0 
Singapore . 1973 —-.30 f ; 
Sri Lanka 1973.67 W 1969-70 43.4 
Taiwan . -1960° 46 _ 8.0 Wi971 - ' 39.2 
Thailand . 1963. 46 20.0 W 1975-76 49.8 
Vietnam, South 1960 . 59 E , 
Concentration’ of Land ‘of the total labor force are estimated: by 


Data for'1966-75 are from the Food a 
Agriculture Organization (FAO)-of the 
United Nations (1981). The Gini index of 
concentration’ is calculated using total 

`- areas of farms (in hectares) and standard- 
ized size categories. Data prior to 1966 are 
considered to be reasonable estimates -of 
_ 1966-75. The 1964 Gini score for Guate- 
mala‘is from Seligson et al: 1983; other 
pre-1966 data are from’ Table 4.14 of 
Taylor and Hudson aa 


Landlessness 


These- data, circa 1970, are. derived 
from calculations . by Prosterman and 
Riedinger (1982, tbl: 17) of the proportion 
of agricultural: families that are owner- 


operators and collective or state‘ farmers 


' based on information from the 1960 and 
1970 rounds. of. the FAO World Census of 
Agriculture and. collateral estimates. 
Countries with 50% or more collective or 
state farmers are excluded. Agricultural 
households without land as a proportion 


multiplying the proportion of agricultural 
families that are not owner-operators or 
state farmers by the percentage of the 
labor force employed in agriculture circa 
1970 (from the data file of the World 
Handbook of Political and Social Indi- 
cators—see. Taylor and Jodice 1983). 


Incoine Share of the Richest Quintile 
. The sources of the data are A, Ahlu- 


- walia (1976); B, Bornschier and Heintz 


(1979); F, Fei, Ranis, and Kuo (1979); J, 
Jain (1975); L, Leal (1983); P, Paukert 
(1973); R, Roberti (1974); .S, Sawyer 
(1976); .T, Trejos (1983); US, United- 
States Agenċy for International Deyelop- 
ment (1983); We, Webb (1976); W, World 
Bank (1979-85). If more than one source 
-is listed, the income share is the average 
value. Most data are for households, but 
in ‘the interest of maximizing coverage, 
data for individuals are used in the‘caseés 
of Barbados, Bolivia, Colombia, Gabon, 
Ghana,- Hungary, Ivory Coast, South 
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Africa, Switzerland, Tunisia, and Zim- 
babwe. Data are not used if they. pertain 
to economically active males only, to 


workers only, or otherwise are not com- 


prehensive (e.g., based on: tax statistics), 
The data for developed countries are post- 
tax; data for less-developed countries are 


not adjusted for taxation but can be - 
regarded as comparable to posttax datain . 


developed countries: (World Bank ‘1979, 
185-86). Note that Iran is not included. 
The expenditure data analyzed by Jabbari 
(1981) and discussed in the text are not 


strictly comparable with the data in Table . 


A-1; they probably underestimate the 


` extent of income inequality that existed in 


Iran under the shah. 


Notes 


A version of this paper was presented at the 1985 . 


Midwest Political Science Association meeting in 
Chicago, April 18-21. Support for this research was 
provided by National Science Foundation Grant 
SES83-2021). 


1, Midlareky and Roberts’ distinguish between 


these cases in regard to the dynamics: of coalition 
formation leading to different kinds of revolutionary 
movements. Although both countries had inegali- 
'.tarian distributions of land, creating a potential for 
insurgency in each case, the revolutionary. move- 
ment in El Salvador was more narrowly class-based 


Salvador than in Nicaragua. This difference: is- 


thought to have enhanced the likelihood of a suc- 
cessful revolution in Nicaragua. 

‘2. Unless otherwise ‘noted, data on land and 
income distribution 
from Table A-1 or, for years other than those in 
` Table A-1, from the sources cited therein. 

3. Based on a study reported by Cespedes 
(1979). Trejos (1983) reports the income share of the 


20% of households in Costa Rica as 51.1% in - 


1971; 52.1% in 1974, and 53% ‘in 1977. 
xr 4. These data are from ‘Keddie 1968; see .also 
. Bharier 1971. 

5. These and all subsequent data on civil and 
political liberties referred to in the-text are calculated 
from the data file of the World Handbook of Polit- 
ical and Social Indicators, For a description. of the 
ratings, see Taylor and Jodice 1983 (1:58-65). 

6. The other three significant determinants of 
internal war, apart from lagged internal war, were 
current and lagged negative sanctions and a dummy 


referred to in the text are either - 


varlable for presence versus of a communist regime. 


- The inhibitory effect of a communist regime is sub- 
. sumed under our more general regime-repressiveness 


hypothesis, - 
7. The only previous research on this topic is 


_ reported in Midlarsky 1981, where income distribu- 


tion is measured by an index of intersectoral in- 


- equality. As Sigelman and Simpson (1977, 111) have 


pointed out, however, this index “is at best a second- : 
rate measurement proxy for personal income, lack-. 
ing theoretical interest of its own.” 

8. Deaths from political violence are an attribute 
of political-protest events like riots, armed attacks, 
and assagsinations. Deaths are thus a summary 
measure of the intensity of political-protest everits, 
Deaths are used in prefererice to a composite index 
for the following reasons: (1) a single-variable 
indicator is more easily interpretable than a com- 
posite measure; (2) deaths will necessarily correlate 
‘very strongly with a composite measure such as that 
constructed by Hibbs (1973), which includes deaths, ~ 


„armed attacks, and assassinations; and (3) there is 


probably less reporting bias for deaths than for 
indicators such as armed attacks (see Weede 1981). 
Death rate is preferred over raw counts because the 
former is an indicator of the extent to which the 
regime is.threatened by insurgency, which depends 
not on the absolute frequency of political violence 


-but rather on its frequency relative to size of popula- 


tion (for further discussion cf this issue see Linehan 
1976; Muller 1985; and Weede 1981). The logarith- 
mic transformation is theoretically appropriate 
because death rate from political violence is expected 
to vary as-a ‘positively accelerated function of 
inequality; it is also necessary because of the pres- 
ence of extreme values—although the problem of 
extreme values still exists after logging. An incre- 
ment of one is added to each death score before log- 
ging because the log of zero is undefined. ` 

9. In testing the multivariate model across 62 
cases, the following countties are misaing data on 
intensity of separatism: Barbados, Gabon, Hon- 
duras, Ivory Coast, Malawi, Nepal, Sierra Leone, 
and Trinidad and Tobago. Based on country 
descriptions from Banks 1976, these countries were 
scored zero on intensity of separatism. > ` 

10. ‘The number of cases is 83 because Ireland and 
South Vietnam are coded ‘as missing: on political 
violence for the 1973-77 period. 

11. An -alternate multiplicative : model, ‘which 
includes Gini land concentration, the size of the agri- 
cultural labor force, and the product of these-varia- 
bles, yields an R,? of :06, a value that is identical to 
the R,? for Gini land concentration alone. ` 

12, An alternative operationalization of the land- 
lessness concept is to express landlessness as a pro- 
portion of the agricultural labor force instead-of as a 
proportion of the total labor force. Regresaion of the 
1973-77. Pa rane death rate on landlesaness 
as a proportion of the agricultural labor force yields 
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an R,? of .04, which is identical to that for landless- 
ness as a proportion of the total labor force. 

13. Because death rates are logged, the underlying 
model is monotonic but , that is, un- 
logged death rate would plot as a positively accel- 
erated function of income inequality. 

14. Gabon, Brazil, Panama, and the United King- 
dom are instances of deviant cases that depress the 
strength of the relationship between income in- 
equality and political violence, while Zimbabwe is 
an instance of a case that enhances its strength 
because of an extreme score on the independent 
variable. The most influential case, as determined by 
Cook’s D, is Gabon, followed by Zimbabwe, Brazil, 
the United Kingdom, and Panama. If Gabon is 
deleted, the regression coefficient for income in- 
equality rises to .064, R,? rises to .18, and the 
remaining most influential case is Brazil; if Brazil is 
then deleted, the income inequality coefficient rises 
to .072, R,? rises to .22, and the remaining most 
influential case is Panama; if Panama is then deleted, 
the income inequality coefficient rises of .078, R,? 

‘rises to .25, and the remaining most influential case 
is the United Kingdom; if the United Kingdom is 
then deleted, the income inequality coefficient rises 
to .084, R,? rises to .29, and the remaining most in- 
fluential case is nów Pakistan (the sixth most influ- 


ential case in the initial. regression); if Pakistan is - 


then deleted, the income inequality coefficient rises 
to .088, R,? rises to .33,-and the remaining most 
influential case is Zimbabwe; if Zimbabwe is then 
deleted, the income inequality coeffictent declines to 
082, Rj declines to '.28, and no further cases are 
influential. 

15. One-tailed t-tests are used because the ex- 
pected relationships are specified a priori in the theo- 
retical model depicted in Figure 1. 

16. There are 63 cases with information on 
income distribution. Of these, Ireland is coded as 
missing on political violence for both the 1968-72 
and 1973-77 period, while Pakistan is coded as miss- 
ing for the 1968-72 period. Information on energy 
consumption per capita is not available for Taiwan. 


Thus, depending on whether lagged violence and/or ' 


energy consumption per capita are included in a 
given equation, the N will vary between 60 and 62. 

17. As predicted, the rate of negative sanctions is 
arasy independent of the structural repressive- 
ness of the regime. The regime repressiveness 
variable correlates with the 1968-72 and 1973-77 
negative sanctions variables at .26 and .21, re- 


18. There are essentially two kinds:of influential 
cases that could distort regression results: outliers 
(or extreme errors of prediction) and cases with 
extreme scores on the independent variables. Out- 
liers can be diagnosed from the residuals, while 
Mahalanobis’s distance is an index of the extent to 
which a particular case in a multivariate equation 
has unusual values of the independent variables, 
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Cook's D is a useful measure of the extent 


- to which a data point is influential due to being an 


outlier and/or having an extreme combination of 
scores on the independent variables. For a good non- 
technical discussion of these diagnostics see Norusis 
1986 (sec. B 207-13). 

19. Weede (1986) has shown that Zimbabwe is an 
influential case in regard to the strength of the 
income-inequality effect across a smaller sample 
analyzed previously (see Muller 1985). Since Zim- 
babwe was influential y because of an 
extremely high death rate from political violence, it 
was posalble to take corrective action by setting a 
ceiling on the death rate, and Zimbabwe was no 
longer influential once this was done (Muller 1986). 


‘Zimbabwe also is not influential for this sample. It is 


not among the 10 highest values of Cook’s D in 
regard either to Equation 1.2 or to 1.4; and when 
Zimbabwe is deleted from 1.2, the income- 

ty parameter estimates do not change, while 


` inequali 
deletion of Zimbabwe from 1.4 also makes virtually 


no difference (the unstandardized regression coeffi- 
clent is reduced from .034 to .032 and the standard- 
ized coefficient is reduced from .24 to .22). 

20. We have not recalculated the upper 20% 
income shares for countries with average values 
derived from other sources in addition to the World 
Development Report because in every instance the 
other sources are either previous World Bank com- 
pilations (denoted A and J) or an Organization for 
Economic Development and Cooperation (OECD) 
compilation (denoted S) used in part as a source for 
data in the World Development Report. 

21. The number of cases is 43 because Pakistan 
was not included in Equation 1.2 and also is one of 
the 18 deleted cases. ` 

22. An asterisk denotes the presence of three or 
more cases, 

23. Brazil and Panama are still deviant cases, 
however (Panama probably because of a high level 
coercion, Brazil probably 
because of the presence of a semirepresaive regime). 
hey ara the two data olats Ta the loner riche hand 
corner of the graph with income-inequality residuals 
slightly’ less than 2-and political violence residuals 
approximately equal to —1. Because other countries 
with low inequality residuals also have even lower 
political violence residuals than Brazil and Panama, 
heteroskedasticity is less of a problem. 
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POLITICAL CAPACITY 
~ “AND THE DECLINE OF - 
. FERTILITY IN INDIA . 
ALWYN-R. ROUYER « © 
a of Idaho © 


NW ed in this study I demon- 
strate that political capacity, defined as the ability.of government to penetrate society 
and extract resources, has a more. significant—though indirect—effect on fertility 
behavior than does level of economic development. A-path-analysis model with six 
variables—crude birth rate (the dependent variable), family-planning-program effort, 
mean female age at marriage, physical-quality-of-life index (PQLI), income per capita, 
and political capacity—showed a'strong indirect effect by the political-capacity measure 
on fertility decline through both.the PQLI and family-planning effort. Within the model, 
income per capita had little effect on birth rate or any of the intervening variables. The 
conclusion drawn is that under conditions of economic backwardness as exist in India, it 


is politics, not economics, that is the primary determinant tof TEY, patterns. 


“So scientists 


PA the: dynámics of fertility. 


-behavior have paid relatively little atten- 
tion to the political context. Explanations 
of demographic transition have empha- 
sized economic development, quality ‘of 


life—especially as it relates to women— ` 


the effect of such factors on the motiva- 
tion to regulate births, and effective net- 
` works for-the delivery of contraceptive in- 
formation and services, When it is dis- 
cussed at all, government has been con- 
sidered only as the vehicle through which 
family-planning programs are delivered 
to the population and not as a significant 


causal ‘variable. In contrast, using data. 


from the Indian states, I propose to show 
that political capacity in terms of the 
ability of government to extract and dis- 
tribute resources has a much greater ef- 
fect, albeit indirectly, on. the decline of 
fertility than the level of economic 
development under the conditions of rela- 
tive economic backwardness that exist in 


grams as h 


much of the developing world.* 

Most of the countries in these regions: 
are “new nations” recently forged out of 
political struggles, where government has 
taken the key role of fostering economic 
growth and national integration. Given 
the low level of socioeconomic develop- 
ment in many of these nations, only a 
relatively weak economic infrastructure 
generally exists between government and 
the individual. As a result, government 
has emerged as the major actor influenc- - 
ing social.and economic change. Under 
such conditions, one should expect that 
the greater the capacity of the political 
system, the more effective the implemen- 
tation of social development policies, 
including family planning and such pro-. 
ealth and education, which 
improve the basic quality of human life. 

This. article does not deny the signifi- 
cant relationship between economic 
development and decline’ in fertility 
demonstrated -by numerous studies 
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„í (Cutright 1983; Easterlin 1975; Mauldin 


” and Berelson 1978; Tabbarah . 1971). . 
. Nevertheless, demographers and econo- - 


mists have been remiss for not.including 


political variables, especially the perform- _ 


ance capacity of government institutions, 
in.their models of the determinants of fer- 
tility decline in poor nations like India. 

For the majority of fhe- population i in these 
countries, economic forces do not provide 


a strong rationale to regulate fertility and 


will not doso in the foreseeable future. In 
these circumstances, the political capacity 
to implement social: development and 


family-planning policies, not the level of 
economic development, ‘should become" 
the major factor affecting birth rate. `` °° 


In this study, I will test this proposition 
through statistical analysis of data from 
India’s 15 largest states for the decade of 
the 1970s. With its great cultural diversity 
and wide regional differences in socio- 
economic development, yet with a com- 
mon constitutional system, India provides 
a rare and fascinating . opportunity for 
comparative analysis of, fertility. 
Measures of economic growth ¢ and quality 
of life vary widely among India’s ‘states. 
Although k formally biased in favor of the 
Center (central government in New Delhi), 
the constitutional system is federal, and 


the. state. governments have significant 


powers. Many policy areas that have vital 
impact on the lives of individual citizens, 
such, as-health and family planning, come 
under the jurisdiction of the states. 
Despite the centralizing effect of national 
planning, implementation of national 
programs are heavily dependent on state- 
level administration and political leader- 
ship. As a result of this pattern of inter- 
governmental relations and of the wide 
differences in both political culture and 
the goals of the political. elite across 


. the. states, there are sharp variations in 


the direction and emphasis of -:social- 
development policy at the state level and 
in the ability of the state governments to 
carry through on economic reforms, 


-> “Theoretical Framework 
Models of explaining fertility decline 


.have grown in complexity and sophistica- 


tion since the first formulations of a 
theory of demographic transition over 
three decades ago. Based largely on the 
historical experience of Europe and North 
America, the initial theory suggested a- 


- direct, sequential—if uneven—relation- 


ship between socioeconomic development 
and changes in mortality and fertility 
rates over time. As the modernization 
process—urbanization, industrialization, 
literacy, and the like—begins to take 
hold, first the death rate falls and, after a 
time lag, so does the birth rate. According 
to the theory, the- benefits derived from 
increasing ‘economic development, tech- 

nological innovations, and the resulting 
higher standard of living raise the cost of 
children. Fertility declines because people 
make the rational decision that it is in 
their own economic self-interest and that 
of their children to have smaller families.” 

This initial model of demographic tran- 
sition has proven to be a poor guide for 
population projections in the developing 
world (Teitelbaum 1975). More recent 
model builders focus on the proximate 
variables that intervene between environ- 
mental conditions and fertility behavior, 
the impact of family-planning-program 
effort, and the motivational factors that 
lead to reduced fertility. The primary em- 
phasis is not demographic transition but 
the transition’ from natural to controlled 
fertility. 

Bongaarts (1978, 1982) has shown ‘that 
variation in total fertility rate (TFR)—the 
number of births a woman can be ex- 
pected to have during her productive 
years—can be explained almost exclu- 
sively by four factors closely connected to 
fertility behavior. These factors, labeled 
the “proximate variables,” are (1) the pro- 
portion married among females of repro- 
ductive age, (2) the proportion of fecund 
women mis f teas contraception, (3) 
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the jrevalencs of induced abortion, and 
(4) the duration of postpartum infertility. 
With data from 


selected historical populations = 
available information—Bongaarts foun 

that a model. estimate of TFR Psi 
from these four variables explained 96% 
of the variation in the observed fertility 


rate (1982, 184). While these variables 
most closely affect fertility, they, in turn, - 


are influenced by other factors 

While drawing criticism over ‘the years, 
family-planning-program efforts have 
begun-to show an increasing impact on 
the decline of fertility in developing coun- 
tries. Using an index of program effort 
derived by scoring 15 “programmatic 
criteria” for 94 countries in the early 
1970s, Mauldin and Berelson (1978) found 
a close association with crude-birth-rate 
(CBR) decline for the period 1965-75. 
Family-planning-program - effort affected 


fertility decline both-indeperidently.andin . 


combination with socioeconomic mod- 
ernization. Alone, the index of program 
effort explained 78% of the variation in 


CBR decline while the multiple R? with 


seven socioeconomic variables explairied 
83% of the variation.? More recently, 
Lapham and Mauldin (1984, 1985) have 
revised and expanded the index to include 
30 items and gathered information for 
1982 on 93 countries. In a path model 


with “contraceptive prevalence as the | 


dependent variable, socioeconomic - set- 


ting had a slightly greater effect with a .53 - 


beta coefficient compared to the index of 
program effort with a beta of .46. While 
the total effect of socioeconomic setting 
was greater, the correlation coefficient of 
program effort with contraceptive preva- 
lence reached .89 (1985, 127). 

‘The third major focus of the study of 
fertility decline has been on motivational 
factors’ that lead to a shift from natural 
fertility to deliberately: controlled fertility 
(Bulatao and Lee 1983, vol. 1, 1983, vol. 

2; and Easterlin 1975, 1978). This research 
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41 populations—both- 
developed and developing, as well as | 


is concerned with pinpointing those con- 
ditions of socioeconomic modernization «. 
that result in efforts by individual couples 
to deliberately limit family size and thus 
to lower fertility. According to this theory 
of fertility transition, at lower levels of 
development, natural fertility tends to be . 
the norm. Most married couples make no... 

effort to regulate their fertility since they - 
generally are unable to have as many chil- 
dren as they desire. Reasons such as fewer 
surviving children, poor. nutrition and 
medical: services, and extended lactation 
practices result in a situation where poten- 
tial family size is less than desired family 
size. The demand for children exceeds the 
supply. There is no motivation to limit 
fertility, and so the typical couple's ra- 
tional response to these circumstances 


- becomes natural fertility. Supporting this 


behavior is the generally limited knowl- 
edge of birth control methods and the 
high cost of regulation. But as socio- 
economic modernization progresses 
alongside a.continued absence of deliber- 
ate regulation, the supply of children 
begins to exceed the demand for children. 
Increased. education, urbanization, and 
improved economic conditions raise the 


-cost of children, reducing the desired fa- 


mily size. At the same time, potential 
family. size begins to rise as a result of 
higher child survival rates and higher 
natural fertility resulting from improved 
public health programs and better nutri- 
tion. Educational expansion and increased - 
knowledge and acceptance of the tech- 
niques of -fertility regulation reduce the 
cost of fertility control. From this com- 
bination of changes emerges the motiva- 
tion to reduce fertility, which in turn leads 
to deliberately controlled fertility and a 
decline in birth rate. 

For explanatory models, the question 
turns into one of discovering those factors 
in socioeconomic development most 
likely to generate the motivation to con- 
trol fertility deliberately. The. initial 
demographic transition models con- 
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sidered economic growth and industriali- 
zation to be the key variables in the pro- 
cess (Cutright 1983). But:only a few Third 
World countries will attain a level of in- 
dustrial development where the economic 
conditions of the mass of the population 
can be expected to improve dramatically 
in the foreseeable future. In addition, such 
indicators do-not take into consideration 
the distributional pattern of development 
on populations at low levels of economic 
development. It has become i 
clear that changes in gross national wealth 
or industrialization have very little effect 
on’ fertility behavior’ (Caldwell 1976; 
Cassen 1978; Freedman 1979).. 
Motivation to reduce family size seems 
to be most closely related to development 
strategies that benefit the poor majority. 
In those developing countries where fertil- 
ity has dropped, motivation for family 
limitation ` has’ been. generated by .a 
heightened: quality of life, especially: for 


women. Where there are increased educa- . 


tional opportunities for the poor as well 
as the rich and for women as well as men; 
where women have rights beyond the tra- 
ditional: extended family and have. some 
capacity to manipulate their personal. en- 
vironment; and where governments in- 
creasingly assume welfare and social- 
security functions traditionally fulfilled 
by the family—fertility rates decline. in 
response. This dimension of development 
has. been most frequently measured by in- 
dicators of education and health. Such 
‘Measures are more likely to gauge im- 
provements in the conditions of the lives 
of the poor through broader distribution 


of societal wealth. Most studies have | 


. found adult literacy. rate, especially 
female literacy, to be the most significant 
indicators of educational development. 
Health conditions of populations are most 
commonly measured by nutrition intake, 
life expectancies, and infant mortality 
rate. In particular, a decreasing infant 
mortality rate may have a direct positive 
effect on motivation to limit family size, 


“as well as lower the birth rate by prolong- 


ing infecundity due to breast-feeding. The 
status of women has also been directly 
linked to motivation: to reduce fertility 
(Cain 1984; Safilios-Rothschild 1982). In 
societies: where. women are basically 
under the control of a patriarchal ex- 
tended family, where they are generally 
excluded from the mainstream of. eco- 
nomic activities, and. where sons are the 
primary means of -security, high repro- 
duction tends to be the source of status. In 
societies where women are relatively in- 
dependent economically, where they have: 
relative equality with men to participate 
in the nonagricultural work force,. and 
where sons are not placed at a premium, 
women have more autonomy over their 
own lives and greater motivation to limit 
the number of children they bear. 
If improved family-planning-program 
effort;.greater motivation to reduce. fa- 
mily size due to improved quality of life, 
and higher female status do in fact reduce 


fertility: rate, what societal forces in turn 


influence these changes? What complex of 
factors lies behind the successful, imple- 
mentation of a family-planning program? 
How can the quality of life be improved 
substantially even though poverty and | 
economic stagnation remain relatively un- 
changed? How can the status of women 


' be radically changed without widespread 


modernization of the society? It is. pre- 
cisely in regard to these concerns that the 


- political system must be considered in any 


theoretical model. of fertility transition. - 
Politics should have‘a significant, if only 
indirect, effect on fertility behavior in at 
least. three places where causal connec- 
tions have been drawn: improvements in 
the quality of life, improvements of the 


Tights of women, and the effectiveness of 


the family-planning-program infrastruc- 
ture. In the absence of rapid and sustained 
economic growth, improvements on these 
three fronts can. be achieved only as a 
result of positive decisions.on the part of 
the political elite to initiate such policies 
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and only with government institutions 
capable of implementation. Without. a 
high level of political capacity, even the 
best intentions of leadership to instigate 
programs of economic reform, emancipa- 
tion of women, and family planning will 
make very little progress, 

Political capacity refers to govern- 
ment’s ability to penetrate society to 
secure compliance with its policies and to 
extract and distribute resources (Kugler et 
al. 1983; La Palombara 1971; Organski et 
al. 1984). The concept also implies the ex- 
istence of institutionalized organizations, 
both governmental and nongovernmen- 
tal, that contribute to mobilization of 
popular participation and facilitate elite- 
mass communication and cooperation 
over policy issues, which in turn con- 
tribute to more effective penetration. The 
“concept implies not the personal capa- 
cities and preference of individual 
political leaders but the ability of the 
political system to perform as a totality. 
Of course, some political leaders will have 
greater ability and will to succeed than 
others. But, more importantly, govern- 
ments perform better at extracting 
resources and achieving compliance not 
because their political leaders have more 
determination but because the political 
structures in which the leaders operate 
permit them to act in such a way. 

Acceptance of policies and availability 
of resources permit government to carry 
out tasks expected of it. In poor countries, 
a high level of political capacity can make 
it possible for a redistribution of societal 
goods and benefits on a relatively equit- 
able basis, if that happens to be the goal 
of the prevailing political elite. Where suf- 
ficient political capacity does not exist to 
extract resources and enforce redistribu- 
tive policies, economic forces generally 
work in such a way that benefits accrue 
primarily to those groups that are already 
the most affluent. In such situations, the 
quality of life of the mass of the popula- 
tion does not improve, and there is little 
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motivation for people to change existing 
patterns of fertility behavior. 

Finding a reliable measure of political 
capacity with validity across nations has 
proved difficult. Few political scientists 
have ventured beyond abstract concep- 
tual definitions of the phenomenon, 
resulting in a variety- of interpretations. 
The most frequently used measures have 
either been based on configurations of the 
electoral and party systems or have been 
closely linked to economic productivity. 
But reliable indicators of political capa- 
city must measure the performance of the 
government itself, not the performance of 
a surrogate like the party system. In a 
significant break with earlier patterns, 
Organski and his collaborators suggest 
the tax structure as the best measure of the 
overall capacity of the political system 
(Organski and Kugler 1980, chap. ea 
Organski et al. 1984, ee. The im 
tion of taxes is perhaps the most 
indicator of government's ability to ex- 
tract society’s resources. Few operations 
of government have greater impact on the 
lives of individuals than do taxes. None is 
more crucial in determining what groups 
in a society benefit most from its wealth 
and which are penalized. Without 
revenue, there can be no preservation of 
order, no redistribution of resources, and, 
indeed, no government. 

_ But economics as well as politics define 
the parameters of government extrac- 
tion. The gross amount of revenue raised 
depends at least as much on the wealth of 
a society as on the ability of the political 
system to collect resources. A valid indi- 
cator of political capacity must minimize 
the effects of economic conditions on tax 
effort. One strategy for accomp 

this is to calculate the ratio of a political 
entity’s per capita tax revenue to its per 
capita GNP. Even with this procedure, 
one cannot be certain that the presence of 
economic factors has been eliminated. But 
the measure controls for level of wealth 
and yields an indicator with only a 
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Figure 1. Analytical Framework for. - - 


Assessing the Relationship of the. 
Political System .to Fertility Decline 
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modicum of Antanai aby the influ- 
ence of the economic system. ` 

These theoretical formulations suggest 
the basis foria:model of the relationship of 
the capability: ‘of political systems to fer- 
tility behavior in developing countries. 
Complex flow models show a variety of 


. determinants from socioeconomic condi- 


tions to proximate variables influencing 
fertility outcomes. The present model 
does not attempt to take all these compo- 
nents into account but instead focuses at- 
tention only on those factors that appear 
to be related theoretically both to fertility 
decline and the capacity ‘of the political 
system. 1 incorporates six vari- 
ables: political capacity, ecoriomic 


development (or wealth), quality of life, - 


female status, family-planning-program 


effort, and fertility decline. The specific ` 


indicators of these variables in the Indian 
context will be discussed below. The 
proximate determinants are not included 
in the statistical analysis. Rather the 
model assumes that the effect of the five 
independent variables on fertility decline 


must go through these more immediate . 


variables. One-way arrows indicate the 


causal paths fromi each determining - 


variable to the variable dependent on it. 


Variables in the model presumed not to be 


causally connected are connected by two- 
headed arrows. The model also assumes 
both level of economic development and 
political capacity to be exogenous vari- 
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ables, that is-to say, it assumes they are 
caused by variables outside the set under 
consideration and have no causal rela- 
tionship to each other. While these two 
variables may often be found’to be statis- 
tically associated, the direction of 
dépendence is in question. 

The significance of the model is in the 


‘illustration of how political capacity and 


fertility decline are connected via quality 
of life, female status, and family- 

planning-program effort. The model tests 
the hypothesis that -the capacity of the 
political system measured in terms of tax 
effort directly influences improvements in 
the quality of life, the status of women, 
and the-ability to deliver family-planning 
services and that these in turn have a ma- 
jor impact on the decline of fertility 
through the proximate variables.. The 
level of.economic development is also in- - 
chided in the model because it is so often 
presumed to directly influence these three 
intermediate factors as well as have a 
direct. effect on fertility. The analysis car- 
ried out here also tests the assertion that 
in an environment where the level of 
economic development is low (the Indian 
states fit this condition), the capacity of 
government is a more significant factor 
influencing fertility decline than the gross 
wealth of the society. In other words, the 
indirect effects of political capacity will 
outweigh the combined direct.and indirect 
effects of economic development. 


The Model Applied to India 


India has one of the most severe popu- 
lation problems in the world today. The 
1981 Census of India recorded a popula- 
tion of over 690 million, second only to 
that of China's estimated 985 million. 
With a. current annual growth rate of 
2.23%, or 15 million additional people 
each year, India’s population is expected 
to approach or exceed one billion by the 
year 2000. India falls in the middle of the 
demographic transition cycle. Since the 
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1940s; with improved control over famine 
and many infectious diseases, mortality 
has fallen substantially. In 1941 India’s 
crude death rate was estimated at 31.2 per 
thousand, but by 1978 sample registration 
system (SRS) data showed the crude death 
rate to have fallen to 14.5. In contrast, the 
CBR dropped from over 45 per thousand 
in 1941 to 34 per thousand by 1978. Asa 
result, India’s population grew nearly 
25% in each of the two decades prior to 
the 1981 census.’ 

Over the same twenty-year period, 
India’s fertility rate declined about 25% 


from a TFR of about 6.5 prior to 1950 to 
an estimated 4.8 in 1981. Indeed, India’s 
fertility rate is lower than any other coun- 
try at a similar or lower level of socio- 
economic development. Among the indi- | 
vidual Indian states, wide variations exist. 
Based on SRS data, five states have CBRs 
under 35 while in four others the rate re- 
mains 37 or above. In this analysis, state- 
level fertility data has been taken from 
estimates made by the National Academy 
of Sciences Panel on India and reported in 
Preston and Bhat 1984. From 1981 census 
sample age distributions and from 1972 


Table 1. Independent Variables in the Model of 
Family-Planning-Policy Performance among the Indian States -- 


Political Crude 
Capability Birth Rate 
(Per Capita Income . Rural FP 1971-81 
Tax Revenue pro . Physical Mean Age Personnel per Based on 
as Percentage of Capita Quality of Life at 10,000 Rural Intercensal 
per Capita ` (Average Index Population Population 
State Income, 1975)" ` 1973-75)? (1970-75)¢ (1971) (1975)* 
Andhra Pradesh 7.8 928 43 16.4 ` 22.4 33.2 
3.6 791 37 18.4 5.7 | 40.5 
Bihar 4.9 645 31 15.5 9.2 39.1 
Gujarat 9.4 1,131 40 ’' 183 20.9 36.4 
Haryana 9.4 1,399 42 18.8 22.3 37.1 
Karnataka 10.2 1,045 48 17.9 15.0 33.1 
Kerala 10.7 948 70 20.9 22.7 28.1 
Madhya Pradesh 6.5 776 37 15.2 21.7 36.4 
9.7 1,349 49 17.5 17.5- 31.2 
Orissa 5.0 793 37 17.2 ' 15.2 <- 3832 
Punjab 9.0 1,586 50 18.8 21.2 31.7 
Rajasthan 6.5 778 33 15.4 10.7 40.9 
Tamil Nadu 8.3 942 46 19.6 23.4 30.2 
Uttar Pradesh 5.0 715 24 15.6 13.0 40.4 
West Bengal 6.4 1,033 42 17.8 13.9 37.5 
Sources: . 
Jain (1978, 67). 


Centre for Monitoring Indian Economy, Basic Statistics Relating to the Indian Economy, vol. 2, States (1982, 

tbl. 14.1). 

“India, Department of Family Welfare, Family Welfare Programme in India Yearbook, 1977-1978 (1979, 36, 

49, 63). 

‘india, Department of Family Welfare, Family Welfare Programme in India Yearbook, 1975-76 (1977, 21-22). 
India, Department of Family Welfare, Family Welfare Programme in India Yearbook, 1975-76 (1977, 111). 
‘Preston and Bhat (1984, 500). f 

Note: The CBR figure for Assam is an interpolation made by the author from the all-India estimate in Preston 
and Bhat 1984 and the unadjusted SRS estimate of CBR for that state in the 1970s. 
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and 1979 surveys in SRS sample areas, the 
authors: of the report estimated 1971-81 
intercensal.CBRs for 14 Indian states. The 
statewide figures -for this and other 
variables included in: ‘the model can ‘be 
‘found in Table 1; : 
Few countries in dhe Third: World have 
. invested more effort or expenditure on a 
family-planning program than India. In 
1952, India became. the first nation in the 
world.to adopt family planning as an in- 
tegral -part of its national-development 
planning; but the- program has: never 
_ achieved the goals-of the development 
planners, and over years it has been sub- 
ject to much criticism. (Ledbetter 1984; 
Mamdani 1972). After a modest begin- 
ning, the Indian government gave the pro- 
increased emphasis following the 


gram 
‘1961 census’ indicating a sharp jump in~ 
population over the previous decade. A. 


new “cafeteria approach” was introduced, 
making available all modern clinical and 


conventional contraceptive methods ` 
through, family-planning. ‘clinics, Com- . > 


bined with this new approach was an. ex- 
tensive media campaign to convey the ad- 
vantages of small familiés. The 1970s 
began with a high level of optimism, and 


Indian family planners predicted a fall in. 


CBR to 30 or below, with a 33% increase 
in-the proportion of couples effectively 
protected in the reproductives ages 
' (Visaria and Jain 1976, 41). By 1972, total 
accepters had reached over. five million, 
whereas 10 years before, there had been 
fewer than 200 thousand. The greatest 


emphasis in the program was now placed’ 


on- male sterilization, and, with mass 
vasectomy camps spreading around the 
country, the program appeared on the 
verge of a significant breakthrough. ‘But 
after 1973, the number of sterilizations fell 
because of administrative problems, 
financial constraints, and adverse rumors 
about sterilization’: effect” ‘on male 


potency. 


The. Emergency. (June . 1975-January 
1977) saw renewed intensity injected, into ` 


‘the prògram. The new population policy 


of April 1976 advocated disincentives and 
compulsory sterilization under certain-cir- 
cumstances. But implementation . of the 
program led to widespread coércion and 
abuses, especially in the Hindi-speaking 
northern -heartland. (Paipanandiker, 
Bishnoi,- and. Sharma .1978). When the 


. Janata-party-came to power following the 


1977 . elections, largely as a result. of 


popular revulsion against the program, all 
. coercive pressures were dropped and the 


name of the program itself was changed to 


“family welfare” to remove the stigma of 
the Emergency. Even so, a widespread . 


loss of faith in the program and demorali- 
zation. of family-planning personnel set 
in,. greatly reducing the acceptance rate. 
In 1981, the proportion of couples effec- 
tively protected. was only 23.7%, far 
short of the goal set a decade earlier and 
no greater than the percentage effectively 
protected for 1976-77 (India, Department ` 
of Family Welfare 1983, 107). i 

A-number of possibilities exist as indi- 
cators of family-planning, effort. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no such measure for the 
Indian states as elaborate as the Lapham 
and Mauldin (1984) cross-national mea- 
sure of family-program effort. In India, 
the Center allocates the family-planning 
budget, most revenues expended come 
from. this source, and important policy 
decisions on alternate programs are made 
there.. States are: responsible for . im- 
plementation of the program, and they . 
may enact laws on family planning and 
appropriate revenues for the program in 
addition to those coming from New 
Delhi. By the 1970s, the primary unit for 
delivering family-planning services in 


' rural areas was the Primary Health Center 


(PHC). Ideally, each PHC was intended 
to cover all or most of an administrative 
“block” (India is divided into about 55 


- hundred blocks), have two doctors (one, 


ideally, a woman), and a support staff 
(nurse-midwives, health assistants, and 


j others) of one staff member per 20 thou- 
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sand people. Extending from the PHCs, 

the program authorized subcenters staffed 
by a nurse-midwife and at least one health 
attendant on a ratio of one subcenter per 


10 thousand. population (Cassen 1978, - 


147). But by the time of the establishment 
of the Em cy in June 1975, no state 
had built or staffed all the PHCs and sub- 
centers authorized to disperse family- 
planning services. Among the states, a 
wide variation existed in the amount of 
infrastructure completed. As a result of 
this differential, the number of family- 
planning staff personnel in rural health 
centers and subcenters per 10 thousand 
rural population in 1975 maybe taken as 
a reliable indicator of a state's ability to 
supply services and of family-planning 
effort. ut 

In this study, the level. of economic 
development in the Indian states has been 
measured in:terms of income per capita. 
The actual measure is the three-year 
average for years 1973-1975. Because of 
the different impact of the vagaries of the 
monsoon on agricultural production in 
several states over the years, mean scores 
were considered more reliable than figures 
for a specific year. The quality of life of a 


given population can be measured in a 


. variety of ways, as suggested above. The 


key property of such measures is that they - 


should identify conditions that effect the 
well-being of the very poorest people. The 
physical-quality-of-life index (PQLI) 
developed by Morris David Morris (1979) 
combines three of the most important in- 
dicators of basic human needs: infant 
mortality, life expectancy at age one, and 
literacy rate. Giving equal weight to each 
variable, the index provides a summary 
measure of how well a society meets basic 
needs of its poorest citizens. In this sense, 
it is a better indicator of overall im- 
provements in quality of life than infant 
mortality rate used alone (the most com- 
mon measure of this dimension in studies 
of the determinants of fertility decline) 
and is used in the present analysis as the 


measure of quality of life in the Indian. 
states. Like the previous indicators, the 
data cover the first half of the 1970s.‘ 

- Under social arrangements as exist in ` 
India; where nearly all women of mar- 
riagable age are married and where 
women are often constricted by marriage, 
the average female age at marriage can be 
taken as a prime indicator of the degree of 
female. autonomy.’ In India, women— 
and men.as well—have historically mar- 
ried very young. According to the 1921 
census, the average age at marriage for 
women was 13.9 years rising only to 15.8 
years in 1961. By the 1971 census (the 
figures used-in this study), it had reached 
17.1 years. Generally speaking, the lower 
the average female age at marriage, the 
lower the level of personal autonomy of 
women. Where young adult women have 
few rights in the familial environment and 
virtually no control of the choice of part- 
ner, their only .purpose in life becomes - 
marriage and the production of children, 
especially sons—which fosters early mar- 
riage. Early marriage also has economic 
advantages because of marriage cost for 
the family of the bride. Dowry 

ments generally increase. with the age-of 
the daughter (Dyson and Moore 1983, 


` 48). In this perspective, early marriage 


would seem to indicate stronger pronatal- 
ist pressure on women.as well as expand 
the years of possible female fertility. 

The tax structure in India allows for the 
construction of a measure of political 


‘capacity in: accordance with theoretical 


considerations discussed in the previous 
section. The constitution of India divides 
taxing authority between the Union and 
the states. Although the Union's tax re- 
sources are considerably greater tha 

those ‘of the states, the taxing powers of 
the states are. not insignificant nor are 


they narrowly defined. States’ taxing 


authority: falls into three categories: taxes 
on commodities and services, including 
the general and specific sales taxes; taxes 
on properties and capital transactions, 
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such as urban property tax and registra- 
tion fees; and taxes on agricultural income 
and on professional employment. In each 
:© of these areas, individual ‘states may or 
may not levy taxes, and there is potential 
for growth, especially on agricultural in- 
come, which most states have so far been 
reluctant to tax. As a result of these op- 
tional- powers, the structure and the 


amount of taxation varies substantially © 


among the states. Revenues: from the 
Center are-allocated to the states through 
the national-planning process on the basis 
of recommendations from’ the indepen- 

derit Finance Commission. These financial 
transfers take the form of shared taxes, 
grants-in-aid; and loans. While redressing 
regional imbalances has been a factor in 
- the allocation decisions, the dominant 
consideration has been:population equity. 

But because states: have the option to tax 
on: their own, the proportion of state 
revenue coiming from the Center varies 
considerably from a low around 40% to 
- almost 95% for some of the small states:of 
the northeast (Cutt 1969; ` Jain 1978; 

Sharma 1974). 

The extent to which states rely on their 
own tax effort provides the basis of an in- 
dex of political capacity for the Indian 
states: Because a state's tax effort 
generates revenues in addition to’ those 
distributed by the Center, the amount of 
revenue raised by a state government 
through its: own tax effort suggests the 
degree of its ability to penetrate ‘society 
and extract resources independently of 
the central ‘government. - Using total 
state revenues (state and Union) as the 
bases of the indicator, while providing a 
more proper profile of a state’s entire 
resource base, would not accurately in- 
dicate individual state taxing : capacity, 
which is the primary requirement of the 


measure. As suggested above, adjust- . 


ments must be made in the index to mini- 
mize the effect of overall staté-wealth on 
the’ amount of taxes the government 
generates. In India, richer states raise 
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more revenue and. require less. transfer of 
central funds than poorer states. In order 
to. control for wealth, per capita state tax 
revenue must be taken as a percentage of 
state per capita income. The resulting 


- measure of the state's “tax sacrifice” is 


used in this study as the indicator of its 
pes saat 6 


. Analysis ' 

Rent aids of fertility decline in the 
Indian states demonstrates the importance 
of improvements in quality of. life, 

especially infant mortality rate and adult 
female literacy, for generating motivation 
to regulate fertility (Jain 1985; Jejeebhoy 
1984; Srinivasan, Jejeebhoy, Easterlin, 
and Crimmins 1984; and Zachariah and 
Patel 1984). Improvements in family- 
planning services, while not insignificant, 
seem to account for a lesser proportion of 
variation in state-level fertility rate. Data 
examined by Zachariah and Patel showed 
that 91% of variation in TFR for 1978 was 
accounted for by socioeconomic vari- 
ables, most importantly .female literacy 
(1984, 31). Jejeebhoy’s analysis of survey 
data from 10-states for 1970 (Operations 


. Research Group,:.1970) indicated that 


decline in infant mortality. rate was the 
major factor: related to the shift from 
natural to controlled fertility. She con- 
cluded that the success of a: family- 
planning program. in early transitional 
societies such as India’s “is largely a func- 


- tion of improvements in infant and child ~ 


health” (1984, 197). Jain found that con- 
traceptive use, female age at marriage, 
and infant mortality rate explained about 
90% of the variation: in state-level birth 
rate in 1981. In his model, the effect of 


‘female literacy was transmitted through 


these three factors, mainly infant mortal- 
ity. In contrast, levels of poverty show no 
relationship ‘to variation in birth rate 


(1985, 192-95). 


These studies -generally confirm that 
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Table 2. Bivariate Corielations for Variables Included in the Model 


Political 





Crude “Riral Age at 
Correlation Matrix Birth Rate ` FP Staff ` Marriage POLI per ce: Capacity 
Crude birth rate (CBR). :, 1.00 -..70 - .64 - 84 ~ 44 - 70 
‘Rural FP staff ` 1.00 f . 42 : 56 51 © 72 
_ Age at marriage’ . 1.00 80 $1 58 
Physical.quality of life 
(PQ) 1.00 49 77 
Income per capita : 1.00 69 
1.00 
R? = 79.0  Fratio = 6.92 p< 0 


pan of the theoretical perspective le: 
cussed above that states that in societies at 
low levels of development, improvements 
in basic quality of life are more significant 
to fertility behavior than gross societal 
wealth. What they do not address is the 
question of how quality of life may be im- 
proved without the impetus of substantial 
economic growth. My analysis confirms 
these previous findings and demonstrates 


‘the importance of political-system, 


capability for improvements in quality of 
life and family-planning-program effort 
The analysis is in two parts: an examina- 
tion of measures of association among the 
variables, followed by an applicalion si of 
the path-analysis technique. i 


Correlation Analysis 


` Table 2 gives the correlation nt of . 


the variables included in the model and 
the multiple R? of the independent vari- 
ables with CBR 1971-81. Looking first at 
the correlations between the independent 
variables and the dependent variable, all 
are in the predicted direction and, with 
exception’ of income capita, are 
strongly associated with CBR. The coeffi- 


cient of multiple determination (R?) © 


demonstrates that together the indepen- 
dent variables explain 79% of the varia- 
tion in state-level. fertility rates. The 
PQLI, which incorporates infant mortal- 


ity rate, life expectancy at age one, and 


_ literacy rate, shows the strongest relation- 


ship with fewer births. Alone, it accounts 
for -71% of the difference between the 
states. The correlation between political 
capacity and CBR is also high with r = 
—.70, indicating the possibility of some 


` direct connection. The weakest of the sim- 


ple correlations is that of income per 
capita with CBR. These results, while re- 
quiring the support of more complex sta- 
tistical analysis, support the previous 


-studies cited’ above, giving further 


credence to the argument that in societies 
with low levels of economic development 


_ such as India, meeting basic human needs 


will have greater impact on fertility 


- behavior than the gross wealth of the 


society. .. 

More important to ‘the theoretical 
thrust of the present study, the correla- 
tions displayed in Table 2 demonstrate the 
close association between political capa- 
city and the variables hypothesized as in- 
tervening between it and fertility be- 
havior. With each of these variables-—the 
PQLI; rural family planning staff, and age 
at marriage—the political capacity index 


- has a stronger association than does in- 


come per capita. Even without further 
evidence, ‘these results indicate that the 
capability of the political system, opera- 


tionalized in terms of tax effort, easy 
- related to public policies that improve the 
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quality of life- of the poor and provide 
a more effective family-planning-program 
effort. Clearly, these data support the 
assertion that. differences in government 
effectiveness are more important than dif- 
ferences in level of economic develop- 
ment, at least at low levels of. develop- 
ment, when it comes to implementing 
societal conditions that increase motiva- 
tion to reduce family size and that reduce 
the cost of fertility regulation. 


Path Analysis 


Path analysis is essentially a method of 
decomposing and interpreting the direct 
and indirect causal relationships among a 
set of variables through a systematic ap- 
plication of multiple ‘regression pro- 
cedures. It allows one.to go beyond asso- 


ciative reasoning and helps clarify causal - 


thinking. Like. pene mules regression, path 
analysis furnishes an overall estimate of 
the explanatory value of a model. It 


allows the testing of a theoretical model . 


by helping. to identify the spurious and 
valid relationships in the determination of 
the dependent variable through the use of 
empirical . data. In short, path analysis 
gives the capacity to base causal thinking 
on a more solid empirical foundation 
(Duncan 1966; Dye and Pollack 1973; 
Land 1969). . i i 


Figure 2. Model Depicting 
-All 15 Path Coefficients 


A , Among the Six Variables 
` p Meee seid 





relationship 


The hypothesized model set forth in the 
first section predicted seven significant 
s` between the six variables: 
political capacity with (1) quality of life, 
(2) age at marriage, and (3) family- - 
planning effort; and fertility decline with 
(4) income per capita, (5) quality of life, 
(6) age at marriage, and (7) family- 
planning effort. The next step in testing 
the model involves computing a’ set: of 
simultaneous equations in which the 
dependent variable is first regressed 


_ against all the independent variables in 


the model, and then each succeeding in- 
termediate variable is treated as the 
dependent variable. These six separate 
multiple regression computations yield 15 
partial standardized regression coeffi- 
cients or beta coefficients, which can be 
interpreted as measuring. the direct rela- 
tionship between two variables, holding 
the other variables in the equation con- 
stant.” The paths from the residual factor 
to each sequential variable held as depen- 
dent is calculated as 1 — R?, that is to say, 
the square root of the unexplained vari- 


“ance, which is sometimes referred to as- 


the error term. The political capacity in- 
dex.and income per capita-in this model 
are considered to be exogenous variables, 
meaning that they are assumed to be ex- 


plained by factors outside the model. 


Figure 2 displays the complete set of 15 


path coefficients. As suggested from the 


correlation analysis, a number of ‘pre- - 
dicted causal paths are weak. The: path 
coefficients to CBR from political capa- 
city, income per capita, and age at marri- 
age do.not meet the criterion of signifi- 
cance set at a coefficient of .20. In the case 
of political capacity, this was expected, as 
its effect on the décline of fertility was 
predicted to be primarily: indirect. The 
high direct correlation seems to be ac- 


` counted for by. other variables, in ..the 


model that more directly impinge on fer- 
tility behavior. In contrast, many previ- . 
ous studies have suggested that economic 
modernization and industrial. veer 
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ment are significant variables in demo- 
graphic transition. But here the effect of 
income per capita completely disappears 
when included in the multiple regression 
equation with measures of quality of life 
and family-planning effort.* This result 
gives strong support for the proposition 
that at low levels of economic develop- 
ment, differences in aggregate wealth are 
’ less important, than differences in meeting 
basic human needs when it comes to 
creating motivation to reduce family 
size.’ 

The disappearance of the strong rela- 
tionship between age at marriage and 
CBR appears to conflict with recent 
studies by Jain (1985) and Zachariah 
(1984), which have suggested that increas- 
ing age at marriage accounts for a sub- 
stantial portion of fertility decline in In- 
dia. But in the present regression model 
the observed high correlation coefficient 
between female age at marriage and CBR 
appears to be the product of variation in 
the POLI. The path coefficients from the 
PQLI to CBR and. age at marriage, respec- 
tively, are —.79 and .88. This seems to in- 
dicate that both increasing female age at 
marriage and decline in CBR are mainly 
the result of improvement in quality of 
life. While female autonomy may be 
clearly related to fertility decline, more 
basic are the growth in adult-female- 
literacy and child-survival factors cap- 
tured by the PQLI. It appears, therefore, 
that creating better health conditions and 
educational systems are more important 
to fertility transition in India than raising 
female age at marriage. 

The most significant finding illustrated 
in Figure 2 from the point of ‘view of this 
study is the discrimination of the role of 
the political system as an. indirect influ- 


ence on fertility behavior through the fac- . 


tors of quality of life and family-planning- 
program input. In the six-variable path 
model, strong relationships between the 
political-capacity index and both the 
PQLI and program effort are clearly 


demonstrated. In contrast, the path coef- 
ficient between the political-capacity in- 
dex and age at marriage is low and not in 
the predicted direction. Finally, Figure 2 
shows that income per capita is not sig- 
nificantly associated with the PQLI or 
family-planning effort when the political- 
capacity index is included in the same 
regression equations. 

Although the path model depicted in 
Figure 2 accurately reflects the relation- 
ship between the six variables, it is un- 
wieldy because of weak relationships be- 
tween certain of the variables. One 
feature commending path analysis is that 
it facilitates the search for more parsi- 
monious models with high explanatory 
power. While the elimination of paths 
does result in some distortion of reality, it 
is theoretically superior to explain the 
most variation in the dependent variable 
with the fewest possible variables. Paths 
are eliminated from the model if the stan- 
dard error of the beta value in the re- 
gression equation from the independent to 
the dependent variable is greater than the 
beta value itself. Simply put, the standard 
error of beta tests the significance of the 
relationship between the variables. 

This procedure leads to the elimination 
of seven paths: p61, p62, p52, p32, p53, 
p64, and p54. By dropping the paths from 
the age-at-marriage variable to both CBR 
and family-planning effort, the former 
becomes superfluous to the explanation of 
the dependent variable and can be drop- 
ped from the model. With the exclusion of 
this variable from the model, three other 
paths become redundant—p43, p42, and 
p41—which in turn makes it unnecessary 
to include income per capita as a variable 
in the model as well. What remains is a 
simple four-variable path model. 

These simplifications yield a new set of 
simultaneous equations and the accom- 
panying causal model depicted in Figure 
3. Despite the loss of two variables and all 
but four paths, the model appears to have 
lost little of its explanatory power. The R? 
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Figure 3. Model Depicting Only - 
. Significant Paths That Directly or- 


Indirectly Effect: Crude Birth Rate. 
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for the four-variable- model at 78.5 is 
essentially the same as that of the original 
model. Nor has there been any perceptible 
-loss in the explanation. of the two in- 
termediate variables by omitting. income 
per capita from the model. In neither case 
did the amounts of unexplained variance 
increase. The néw parsimonious model 


‘gives a clearer picture of the relationship 


between the: capacity of the political 
‘system and fertility decline. . 

First, the new model indicates that, in a 
three-variable multiple. regression equa- 
tion, the PQLI explains about three-and- 
a-half times as much variance in the CBR 
as the measure of family-planning 
effort.1°. Because the three other hypothe- 
sized predictor variables contribute little 
directly to the explanation, this estimate 
adds a more precise dimension to the enu- 
cleation of the determination of fertility 
behavior in India. It can be stated with 
even more certainty that under conditions 
of low economic development, such as ex- 
ist across the states of India, the primary 
factor contributing to a decline in birth 
rate is not relative differences in societal 
wealth but improvements in basic human 
needs. No doubt the economic wealth of a 
society becomes a major factor effecting 
motivation to reduce birth at higher levels 
of economic development, as many 


studies suggest. What the current findings 


indicate is that a threshold of economic 
development must be reached before this 
effect can take place. Below this threshold 


_ where the Indian states lie, as do most of 


the -countries in Africa and Asia, the 
motivation to curb. fertility. is strongest 
where there have been improvements. in 
health conditions and adult literacy as a 
result of the social policies of government, - 
regardless of economic development 
level. 

The results illustrated in Figure 3. 


- demonstrate that family-planning- 


program effort, while having a lesser ef- 
fect than. improvements in quality of life, 
has also had a-significant impact on the 
reduction of birth rate in India-despite the 
program's drawbacks-and problems over 
the years. This finding generally supports 


the results of recent state-level studies of 


determinants of fertility decline in India 


cited above, which suggests that once 


motivation to reduce birth rate has begun 
to develop, through improvements in the 


quality of life of the mass of the popula- 


tion, effective delivery of family-planning 
services contributes ‘significantly to the 
reduction of CBR within a state. Program 
effort, therefore, appears to be a neces- 
sary but not a sufficient condition for fer- 
tility regulation in India. 

Effective family programs, as with ef- 
fective. health and social-development 
programs are, to.a large extent, the pro- 
duct of capable government institutions, 
which must originate and administer 
them. The path-analysis results depicted 
in Figure 3 make this point quite strongly. 


-The political-capacity index explains over 
50% of the variation in both the PQLI 


and the program-effort measure. The 
elimination of income per capita from the 
model does not weaken the explanation of 
these intermediate variables. When effect. 
coefficients are calculated for the model, 
it can be seen that the indirect effect of 
political capacity on birth rate through 
these variables is greater than the direct 
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correlation between income per capia 
and birth rate. 

Effect coefficients provide a measure of 
the direct and indirect effects of a variable 
within a model. The indirect effect is that 
part of the total effect of a variable trans- 
mitted by variables specified as interven- 
ing between an independent and depen- 
dent variable in a model and is measured 
by the sum. of the joint association be- 
tween the variables (Alwin and Hauser 
1975, 39). Because the direct path between 
the political-capacity index and CBR has 
been omitted from the new model, the-ef- 
fect coefficient measures only the indirect 
effects. If we use the formula E = p31 
(p63) + p51 (p65), the effect coefficient 
comes to —.75. This means that 56% of 
the variation in CBR can be explained in- 
directly by the political-capacity index 
through the intervention of the PQLI and 
family-planning effort. No claim is being 
made here that.this figure is a precise 


to do so. Economists and demographers 
should not overlook ‘this role of the 
political system in affecting fertility pat- 
terns in the poor nations of the Third 
World. 


Conclusion 
‘This study, while more limited in its 
regional scope, goes beyond the impor- 
tant and original work of A. F. K. Organ- 
ski and his collaborators (Kugler et al. 


1983; Organski et al. 1984) in its 
theoretical implications. While the 


Organski group first demonstrated that 


capable government had a significant ef- 


fect on change in vital rates, the findings 


of this study indicate that the primary ef- 


fects of. the political system on fertility 


measure of the degree to which govern- . 


mental capacity influences fertility 
behavior in India; but it should be taken 
as solid evidence that the political system 
does effect the networks that structure fer- 
tility decisions and that this effect is 
greater than that of ageregate economic 
wealth. 

The findings described in this ‘article 
clearly suggest the need for opening a new 
dimension of demographic research. 
Among the Indian states, political devel- 
opment, as defined here, is a more impor- 


behavior are indirect though effective im- 
plementation of social policy. Addition- 
ally, the data presented here show that 
family-planning programs do make a dif- 
ference when linked to improvements in 
basic human needs and that the effective- 
ness of such programs in turn are directly 
connected to political-system capability. 

But the primary argument of this study re- 
mains the same, namely, that, under con- 
ditions of economic backwardness, it will 


_ be politics, not economics, that can make 


‘tant determinant of the decline in fertility - 


than economic development. While there 
may be some diréct effect (for example, 
through the establishment of a more 
secure and predictable political environ- 
ment), the primary effect appears to be in- 
direct. Capable government institutions 
are able to implement, with relative effec- 
tiveness, social-development and family- 
planning programs that create an environ- 
ment in which- couples develop the 
motivation to reduce the number of child 
births and have.the services to allow them 


the difference on the fundamental issue of 
overpopulation. Where the economic 
system is not highly differentiated and 
poverty is prevalent, the political system 
becomes a more important agent effecting 
human well-being. Policy planners and 


students of population change in the 


Third World ought to pay more attention 
to this fact.’ 
The disclosures of this study indicate 


some distinct policy directions that, if 


taken by low-income countries such as In- 
dia, should facilitate the shift from 
natural to ,controlled fertility. In India, 
the combination of public policies that 
lead to basic improvements in quality of 
life—such as those aimed at universal 
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primary education and access to mini- 
mum health care for all citizens—and 
public policies that increase availability of 
family-planning services appears to be the 
key to changing the fertility behavior of 
the poor. As the data analysis suggests, 
social-development programs are more 
important than the family-planning pro- 
gram. But both are necessary. Once 
motivation develops out of improved liv- 
ing conditions, the means of regulation 
must be easily accessible to and affordable 
by the poor. The bottom-line inference 
from this study is the need for the institu- 
tion of a basic family-security program, 
one that involves not only family- 
planning services and basic health care 
but begins to provide unemployment and 
old-age security, which in developing 
societies have traditionally been furnished 
by the family. The typical response to 
such a suggestion is that India and other 
overpopulated low-income countries are 
too poor to develop such programs. But 
this reply, in turn, brings the argument 
back to the role that can be played by the 
political system. 

Countries at the low end of de 
economic-development scale can provide 
basic family-security programs if govern- 
ments have the capacity to extract 
scarce resources and the social goal to 
distribute these resources in a more equit- 
able manner. Extractive capacity is the 
most crucial. The best of political inten- 
tions cannot succeed without effective 
government. Exactly how government ac- 
quires this capacity is beyond the scope of 
this essay, but it most certainly involves 
popular involvement in the political pro- 
cess, which both generates demands on 
government and gives government the 
legitimacy to make and enforce difficult 
decisions. In short, with regard to fertility 
transition, where there exists what Gun- 
nar Myrdal has labeled a “soft state,” in 
the unlikely event of rapid and significant 
economic growth, population expansion 
will go unchecked, reaping continued 
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poverty in its wake. But where there is a 
“strong state,” policies can be imple- 
mented that greatly improve quality of 
life, provide effective family-planning 
programs, and motivate people to have 
fewer children. 


- Notes 


1. The theoretical formulations set forth in this 
study build on the pioneering work of A. F. K. 
Organski and his associates (Kugler et al. 1983; and 
Organski et al. 1984); but the findings in the present 
study draw a sharper connection between political 
capacity, policy implementation, and declining fer- 
tili 


ty. 

2. The variables included were life expectancy, 
infant mortality rate, adult literacy, males in the 
nonagricultural labor force, primary and secondary 
school enrollments, urbanization, and GNP per 
capita. 

3. A note on Indian statistical data is needed. 
Despite the massive size of the undertaking, wide- 
spread illiteracy, and the rural nature of the popu- 
lation, Indian demographic and social statistics have 
been found to be remarkably accurate. These data 
are obtained from (1) decennial census enumera- 
tions; (2) a National Sample Survey (NSS); (3) the 
Sample Registration System (SRS), a monthly enu- 
meration of 54 hundred (1981) sample areas; (4) sta- 
tistical gathering by individual government offices; 
and (5) sample surveys by private research organi- 
zations such as the Operations Research Group. 

4. While data for the latter part of the 1970s are 
available for most socioeconomic variables, the only 
statewide information on literacy rate prior to the 
1981 CBR measure comes from the 1971 census. Fur- 
ther, as Murdoch has demonstrated, variation in fer- 
tility is most closely related to social and economic 
conditions when the latter are measured about a 
decade earlier than fertility (1980, 37). 

5. In global perspective, India falls near the low 
end when it comes to female autonomy, especially in 
the rural areas where the vast majority of the people 
reside. Women are more likely than men to suffer 
neglect as children and in most regions of the coun- 
try have shorter life spans than males (Miller 1981). 
Traditional kinship patterns restrict women’s social 
interaction beyond the home and limit their rights to 
inherit and own property. marriages are 
the norm and young wives generally go to live with 
their husband’s family, falling under the domination 
of their mothers-in-law and other female members of 
the family. But as Dyson and Moore (1983) have 
demonstrated, a sharp dichotomy exists between 
north and south India in the degree of restrictions on 
a woman's personal activities. In no region of India 
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does the amount of female autonomy approach that 
found in the West, but in kinship patterns prevalent 
in the south women have greater freedom of choice 
and personal movement. 

6. The measure of political capacity used in this 
article has been adopted from the index proposed by 
Organski and Kugler (1980, chap: 2). Their measure 
similarly controls for income but also adjusts for the 
fractions of the GNP derived from exports, agricul- 
tural production, and mineral production. These ad- 
justments were not made in the present index of 


political capacity because they are‘more applicable ` 


to cross-national differences and do not apply within 
a single country. Moreover, India’s economy is pri- 
marily agricultural, but the technological applica- 
tion in agriculture varies sharply between the states. 
As a result, adjusting for state domestic. product 
originating in the agricultural sector would affect the 
ability to generate taxes. 

In a more recent work (Organski et al. 1984, 
63-79) the authors measure political capacity in 
terms of what they describe as “political cost,” 
which is the difference between actual tax-raising 
performance of a government (adjusted as in the 
previous study) and what it might be expected to 
extract at maximum performance under conditions 
of total military combat. They hold that political 
cost is inversely related to capacity and thus can be 
used, albeit in a roundabout way, as an indicator of 
political performance. As with the earlier measure, 
this index of political capacity applies primarily to 
the international context and does not meet the re- 
quirements of the research question proposed here. 

7. The beta coefficient indicates the amount of 
change—in standard deviation units—that would be 
predicted in the dependent variable, given a change 
of one standard deviation in the independent 
variable. The value of the coefficient indicates only 
the relative importance of the independent variables, 
not the exact proportion of variance in the depen- 
dent variable explained by each. When used in path 
analysis, these beta coefficients generally are called 
path coefficients. 

8. Separate multiple regressions—with measures 
of urbanization and industrialization substituted for 
income per capita—not shown here demonstrated 
similar lack of relationship with CBR. 

9. Among Indian states, this general finding is 
most strongly confirmed by fertility behavior in the 
state of Kerala. The state is among the lowest in 
India when it comes to measures of overall wealth 
but the leader in reducing birth rate. Kerala also has 
the most widespread education system, the highest 
literacy, and the most effective public health pro- 
gram, which has reduced the infant mortality to the 
lowest in the country. In the last two decades Kerala 
has gone through the most sweeping land-reform 
program in India, and in 1974 the Kerala govern- 
ment became the first state government in India to 
provide some form of pensions for agricultural 
workers. In Kerala the essential living conditions 


and access to family-planning services have improv- 
ed as a result of positive actions by government in 
the form of redistributive policies that have effected 
the poor. These policies have increased oppor- 
tunities for women and reduced the cost of fertility 
regulation, which in turn have raised motivation 
among the poor (the largest segment of the popula- 
tion in every Indian state) to reduce family size. In 
contrast, more affluent states such as Haryana and 
Gujarat, without social programs of this scale, have 
a significantly higher birth rate (Herring 1983; 
Ratcliffe 1977, 1978; Zachariah 1984). 

10. Because the beta coefficients provide a rank 
ordering of the importance of independent variables, 
the explanatory value of one variable may be esti- 
mated relative to the others. In the equation 


Xi = ~.65 X, + —.34 Xy - 


the importance of X, will be —.65 = ,423, in com- 
parison to that of the Xs value —.34? = .116 and, 
thus, three-and-a-half times larger. 
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P. olitical context has an important impact on individual atti- 
tude change. This is an analysis of the dynamic effects of contextual variables. Drawing 
on data taken from the American National Election Study (ANES) panel study, we 
demonstrate that thè environment shapes the way the citizen views politics. While vary- 
ing in degree, the results hold for a broad (county-level) and a narrow (residential 
neighborhood-level) definition of the relevant context. The patterns involved suggest 
that citizens’ evaluations of candidates and parties are most directly influenced by what 
their neighbors are saying at the moment, that is to say, the content of current discus- 
sion. In contrast, citizens’ self-identification evinces sensitivity to the more stable par- 
tisan character of the environment. The results indicate that the impact of social influ- 
ence is crucially dependent on the nature of contemporary political debate and that the 
social setting serves as an intervening mechanism. in the broader communication system 


and not merely as an exogenous source for political information. 


Citizens form opinions about politics by eval- 
uating information that is filtered through the 
social environment in which they live. This filter- 

ing process biases the information to accord with 

standards held by friends and neighbors. Conse- 

quently, opinion formation is a social as well asa 
c phenomenon. 


This intuitively 
appealing statement must be taken as a 
proposition, While much research sup- 
ports this fundamental view, the overall 
pattern is far from compelling. Yet, the 
idea of social influence rubs the touch- 
stone of politics; it centers on the relation- 
ship between the individual and the col- 
lectivity. At issue here is whether political 
attitudes are formed in an essentially 
atomistic way or whether they depend 
crucially on citizens’ interactions with 
friends and neighbors. On one theoretical 


level, the question involves the root of 
public opinion. On another theoretical 
level, it gauges the individual as an 
elementary actor in politics. Is it sufficient: 
to think of the citizen as an individual act- 
ing in a collective environment, or must 
one take into account the citizen’s being 
defined by that environment as well? The 
matter deserves attention. 

We assess the role that social context 
plays in shaping political views. Using 
multiple definitions of context and a panel 
survey taken during the 1980 presidential 
campaign, we are able to (1) identify 
social influence on attitude change, (2) 
compare its power with that of psycho- 
logical factors, (3) explore subtleties in the 
influence process, and (4) extend our 
understanding of the link between the 
immediate social milieu and the broader 
political environment. 
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Background 


The notion that one’s social environ- 
ment affects individual attitude formation 
and resultant political behavior has been 
tentatively accepted at least since Ting- 
sten’s early work (1937). While it is plaus- 
ible that the associations between indi- 
vidual views and those dominant in the 
local political context might be generated 
by other phenomena, the scientific com- 
munity’s primary interest in contextual 
effects stems from their serving as evi- 
dence for interpersonal influence (Sprague 
1982).1 Empirical studies of contextual 
effects suggest that individual behavior 


and opinion formation are partly a func- 


tion of the social environment. Berelson, 
Lazarsfeld, and McPhee’s (1954) classic 
work on voting is different from most 
other studies because it utilizes longi- 
tudinal data. Their analysis reveals a bias 
in opinion change toward community 
norms. The most important subsequent 
evaluations of the. basic hypothesis have 
relied on cross-sectional data. Warren 
Miller’s (1956) seminal work, using data 
from the 1952 Survey Research Center 
national election study and county-level 
measures of political context, demon- 
strates that the political environment 
affects individual vote intentions inde- 
pendently of individual partisan iden- 
tification. Further probing the same 
national election study, Putnam (1966) 
finds that social interaction, as structured 
by group membership, is a principal agent 
‘in the transmission of community norms. 
Brown’s (1981, 1987) analysis of indi- 
vidual life histories yields additional evi- 
dence that individual political attitudes 
are affected by the political character of 
the environment. Weatherford’s (1982) 
work on the neighborhood's influence on 
political attitudes reconfirms the con- 
textual effect for microenvironments. In 
addition, comparative analyses further 
indicate a social influence process. The 
important works by Butler and Stokes 
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(1969, 144-50) and Miller (1977) utilizing 
British data and by Langton and Rapo- 
port- (1975) studying urban workers in 
Chile are primary examples. Yet, while 
the lay of the land supports the social 
influence hypothesis, the typically modest 
observable effects do not always exceed 
standard statistical noise (for an explicit 
test—and a caution—see. Bodman 1983). 
Further, because so much of the evidence 
comes from cross-sectional rather than 
longitudinal observation, a number of 
alternative hypotheses cannot be elim- 
inated (Prysby 1976). In this article we 
shall present evidence from a dynamic 
perspective that fills out the picture. . 
The mechanisms through which social 
influence is felt have been variously por- 
trayed. In the classic two-step model: 
(Katz and Lazarsfeld 1955), opinion 
leaders carry messages to the less- 
involved. However, Robinson's (1976) 
important empirical analysis of political 
influence suggests that such one-way 
influence is rare and that instead the 
typical form of social interaction is the 
discussion group, each member of which 
carries ideas to others. Yet little is known 
about how such mutual social influence 
operates. First, it may be that individuals 
adjust their fundamental views in accord 
with the established political norms in 
their local environment and that any sub- 
sequent biases in opinion formation mere- 
ly reflect this long-term conceptual frame 
of reference. Second, interpersonal influ- 
ence may depend not on long-term condi- 
tions but instead on what we shall call hot 
communication—that is, the content of 
currently ongoing conversations, whether 
they reflect stable political biases or not. 
This hot communication may operate in 
two ways. On the one hand, it may reflect 
the tendency of members in the social 
environment to offer views consistent 
with their own beliefs and thus may 
shape, more or less continuously, the 
information that any member of the 
group encounters (for a careful and rich 
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exposition, see Huckfeldt 1983a). On the 


other hand, McPhee (McPhee 1963; - 


McPhee and Smith 1962) suggests.a more 
subtle and indirect process based on social- 
reality testing, in which an individual 
takes information from external sources 
(most notably the. mass media), forms a 
personal understanding, and then places it 
before peers for confirmation. When the 
. understanding passes muster, the in- 
dividual is on the way to a firmer attitude; 
when it fails, the individual seeks further 
outside information and repeats the test. 
Other things being equal, the net result is 
pressure to conform with collectively held 
views, In this model,.the social context 
acts not as a source of political informa- 

tion but instead as an intervening agent. 


Most of the evidence that supports the - 


‘idea of social influence is essentially cross- 
sectional. Yet, if individuals are subject to 


others’ influence, then the process < ought - 


to leave a trace in. cross-tempora! `g | ‘data. 
Further, the possible mechanisms of social 
influence will leave- characteristic time 
traces, and longitudinal data will evaluate 
the different models. We shall examine a 
set of data on opinion change in.order (1) 
to assess the empirical evidence for social 
influence and (2) to refine further our 
understanding ` of the mechanisms in- 
: volved i in political persuasion. : 


` The Data and 
_ Analytic Strategy’ - 


We investigate coritextual influence on 
political . attitudes by studying the 
dynamic impact of the. social environ- 
ment, defined in two different ways, -on 
change in citizen attitudes both toward 
major presidential candidates and toward 
political parties.. We analyze data taken 
from the 1980 ANES panel study in which 
-individual-level measures’ of political 
orientations,- feelings, and: loyalties were 


elicited from a national sample in three- 


waves: January, June, and September of 
1980,? Thus the: intervals between mea- 


surements, include,’ first, the entire pri- 
mary campaign—fiercely contested in 
both parties—and, second, the fall 
mobilization spurred by the national con- 
ventions and the early stages of the 
campaign. 

We employ two definitions of context. 
The first, the macroenvironment, is mea- 
sured by the long-term political orienta- 
tion of the respondent's country (here the 
average proportion Republican or Démo- 


. cratic vote 1972-80). The second, the 
` microenvironment, taps the local neigh- 


borhood. We rely on the respondent's 
self-report of perceptions of specific 
neighbors’ partisan loyalties and vote 


. intentions, These two definitions are con- 


ceptually distinct, the first encompassing 
a broader range of “local” phenomena 
while the second focuses on a specific set 
of conversational partners. In addition, 
by our using the pair we shall be able to 
avoid some dangers inherent in each one 
separately. The county-level data clearly 
do not represent anyone's local discussion 
context with any precision, and the blunt- . 
ness of the measure does not permit subtle 
analyses.. The self-report of neighbors’ 
views is subject to respondents’ manufac- 
turing data to accord with their own 
views and does not represent relevant 
social contexts at the work place or else- 
where outside the immediate residential 
neighborhood. A consideration of these 
two measures of context and an analysis 
of their impact on attitude change will go 
a long way toward evaluating the magni- 
tude and mechanisms of social influence. 


Change is our tool to examine causal- ` ` 


ity. If the social environment affects atti- 
‘tude formation, then the process should 
leave an empirical trace in sequenced 


-observations -on individual views. Let us 
-say that we wish to model the change in 


an individual's evaluation of Ronald 
Reagan, Here we.use a response to a ther- 


‘“thometer rating as a measure of the 


respondent’s opinion at two times (say 
January and June, or #1 and #2). The 
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change in opinion, then, may be cal- 
culated as the difference between feelings 
toward Reagan as observed in January 
and June. 

The straightforward analysis tests the 
proposition that such observable change 
may be a function of each respondent's 
social environment. The expectation is 
that individuals will align their views with 
those dominant in their political milieu. 
However, we wish to examine this empir- 
ical link while also taking into account a 
much more individualistic model of atti- 
tude change. Our model includes three 
substantive components. First, we con- 
sider the national movement toward or 
against the particular candidate. Such a 
factor is represented in the constant term 
of an estimation equation (and further 
refined by including a measure of the 
respondent’s attentiveness to the cam- 
paign). In addition, ordinary information- 
processing theory suggests that individu- 
als will be receptive to political informa- 
tion consistent with their own fundamen- 
tal political attitudes and interests. For 
example, a conservative Republican will 
be expected to alter his or her evaluation 
more positively toward Reagan than will 
a liberal Democrat. For this reason, we 
include in our estimation models such fac- 
tors as the individual’s partisanship, 
ideology, race, income, education, sex, 
and age to represent relatively robust atti- 
tudes and political interests. Finally, atti- 
tude change’ should reflect previous atti- 
tudes toward Reagan. On the one hand, 
supporters should be biased toward posi- 
tive information and opponents toward 
negative information; call this reinforce- 
ment. On the other hand, ordinary re- 
equilibration mechanisms (often seen as 
regression toward the mean) should have 
the opposite effect. While these last two 
biases cannot be separated out in our 
data, their net effect must be considered 
and the respondent’s previous attitude 
will be included in the model of attitude 
change. The estimation equations will 
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take the form 
Change Reagan (1-2) = 

Constant ; national 

+ a (attentiveness) ; i 

+ s (environment). í social influence 

+ p (partisanship) psychological 

+ i(ideology) +... processes 

` — r Reagan(1), reequillibration/ 

i ` reinforcement 


where the thermometer ratings of Reagan 
are given time indexes; the social environ- 
ment is measured by the political com- 
plexion of the individuals county or 
neighborhood; the. psychological com- 
ponent is represented by partisanship, 
ideology, and so on; and the reequilibra- 
tion/reinforcement mechanism is marked 
by the previous attitude toward Reagan.’ 
Of particular interest will be-the visibility 
of the contextual impact against a back- 
ground of statistical noise and the relative 
importance of the environmental as com- 
pared to the psychological factors. In the 
first appendix we show that this disarm- 
ing estimation equation represents a 
modestly sophisticated dynamic model of 
attitude. change 


The Macroenvironment: 
The County 


We consider first the political com- 
plexion of the individual’s county of resi- 
dence. Of course, for many locations the 
county is a very rough approximation of 
the political environment—it may include 
a variety of subcultures whose effects are 
cancelled in an overall measure, and the 
composite measure may mask the genuine 
effects of social influence, Nevertheless, 
the county - does: present an indirect 
measure of social context in the sense that 
the probability of encountering different 
partisan arguments depends on the nature 
of the general environment (classically, 


the “breakage” effect of Berelson et al. 


1954; for some empirical evidence, see 
Huckfeldt 1983b). Further, county-level 


measures of political character are readily 
available and represent the baseline of 
contextual research for much of the disci- 


pline. Our using this macrodefinition — 


allows us to-examine the oft-reported 
cross-sectional ‘result: from our. longi- 


tudinal perspective, and it also serves as a’ 


bridge to individually specific definitions 
of the neighborhood. 


- We address two questions: (1) What are 


the magnitudes of the contextual effects 


occurring over: time? (2) During which: 
period of the campaign year are the con- 


textual’ effects. more pronounced? We 
begin to address the former by examining 


a fully specified model containing a 
straightforward contextual measure. 


The Magnitude of Contextual Effects 


` -In Table 1 we present the estimates for a 
‘model in which the dependent variable is 
‘the change in the feeling thermometer for 
‘Reagan between January and September. 
‘There are~10 independent variables in- 
cluded in the model in order to represent 
the effects of both social and individual- 
istic informatidn-processing mechanisms. 
Note that there are no significance prob- 
lems with the coefficient for the con- 
‘textual term (Republican context), the 
proportion of the local Republican presi- 
dential vote as averaged since 1972. There 
are six variables whose. coefficients are 
statistically discernable from zero in this 


a Table 1. Change in Feelings for Reagan, January to September 
2, a D Full Model Specification: County Context .. . 


Variable , 
Straight Impact-of Context 


R? = .30; Adj. R? = .29 


BESBRSRBBRb 


LR? = 30; Adj. R = .29 


26.17 - 


SHRBRERSRBS 
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model. Of those six, the contextual ber . (1-3). for evaluations of kean 


measure has the third largest standardized’ 
coefficient. Thus, the contextual measure 
has a greater impact on the change in feel- 
ings toward Reagan than all-other varia- 
bles except the initial feeling term and the 
respondent’s: partisan identification. Put 
~ differently, the impact of an individual's 
milieu on attitude change is greater than 
the effect. of a respondent's sex, age, or 
education in addition to all those varia- 
bles whose ‘coefficients did not survive 
the significance test at all, such as the 
respondent's race, information level, 
income, and ideology. 

When the contextual measure is ‘speci- 
fied i in interaction with the respondent's 
lagged (January): feelings, the picture is 
even more dramatic. In Table 1 we pre- 
sent the estimate for such a model. Theo- 
retical representations of social influence 
clearly take into account the relative:dis- 
tance between the individual's views and 
those of the group (see Huckfeldt 1983a 
and Sprague 1982). While this interactive 
estimation equation suffers from col- 
linearity between the “interactive con- 
textual” term and the “previous feelings” 
and thus produces imprecise coefficients; 
it most nearly reflects a full theoretical | 
expression.‘ 

The results presented in the first and 
second parts of Table 1 are in large part 
comparable except for the magnitude of 


- - the standardized coefficient for the con- 


textual variable. Here, the standardized 
contextual coefficient approaches the 
magnitude of the standardized coefficient 
for partisanship. Although these basic . 
results do not yet address the mechanisms 
of social influence, they do indicate that 
the effect of political context on attitude - 
change is both statistically evident and . 
substantively important. 


Carter, - the -Republican party, ‘and the 


Democratic party. With the exception of 


feelings. toward Carter, the contextual 


effects are pervasive. In all but one of the 


regressions, the magnitude of the stand- 
ardized coefficients for the straight con- 
textual variable ranks-iat least fourth © 

among all variables. Moreover, using the ~ 
interactive specification of. context 
instead, the contextual effect never ranks 
lower than third, surpassed in importance 
only by the effect of the respondent's par- 
tisanship and the previous attitude itself. 


-The dynamics of context. are: clearly 
manifest: . 


ee aed 


It is of interest here to ask when the 
effect of context is'greatly felt. Is it during 


‘the initial period of the electoral calendar 


when ideas about the candidates and the 


: parties are just beginning to circulate and 
- judgements of and reactions to candidates 


are tentative and exploratory? Or is: the 
real impact of context felt during the final 
stages of the campaign when the heat -of 
the two-way electoral battle is on? The 
argument for the latter period is that con- 
text will have a greater impact when cam- 
paign activity is most ferocious. The argu- 
ment in favor of the earlier period is that 
environmental influence is greatest when 
opinions are tentative and that, by the 
“endgame” of the campaign, the con- 
textual effect will have already béen felt. 
It is also possible that context will bear its 
imprint during the entire process of the 


.campaign. In this case, the effect of con- 


Contextual influence is not limited- is . 


Reagan attitudes. We conducted similar. 
‘analyses of attitude change for the time 
periods January to June (1-2), June to 


Seotanber (2-3), and January to Septem- 
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text would be more appropriately read as 


a continuous process between January 


and election day. 

In Table 2 we present the estimated 
coefficients for contextual variables, writ- 
ten as a straightforward variable and as 
an interactive specification (context times 
the value of the initial feeling thermome- _ 
ter variable). The parameter estimates 
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Table 2. County Context and Change in Evaluations 


Time Interval- 





Candidates and Parties 1-2 2-3 1-3 
Saghe 19.41° 15.63 20.58* 
(8.28) (8.44) (9.49) . 
Interactive 27" 25" - a9* 
(10 ( .13) ( .16) 
Carter : i 
Straight -11.10 ~ 6.62 -11.56 
a (8.84) (7.91) (9.50) 
Interactive - 16 - 12 - 18 
( .13) ( .13) ( 14) 
Republican party : 
Straight 5.52 15.79* 10.13 
f ; (7.16) . (6.90) (7.43) 
Interactive f ey Ee 10 .21* .19 
i . a Gar ( .11) ( .11) ( .12) 
Democratic party ase 
Straight 12.86 | = 8.88 -12.84 
(7.69) == (68) (7.38) 
Interactive = W i - .16 - .24* 
(11) (.11) ( 11) 





Note: Aletes are alien from fully reded models Ck ha fen chown Table Only the context coef- 
ficients are presented here. Standard errors of the estimators are shown in parentheses. _ 


“Significant at the .05 el B 


"and their standard errors are € included for 
ali possible time periods. ,, 
Begin examining Table. 2 by: looking. at 


the row on feelings for Reagan. To com- | 


.pare time periods, examine the coeffi- 
cients for periods 1-2 (January to. June) 
and 2-3 (June to September). Note.that 


for both the straight and the. interactive- 


versions of the, contextual measure, the 
greater impact of context was. felt in the 
earlier period, that is, during the primary 
season. A: similar tale can be told using 
change in feelings for Carter and the 
Democratic party as the dependent varia- 
bles. The earlier period contains the 
largest contextual impact. However, the 
story. is complicated somewhat by the 
results obtained using feelings for the 


Republican party. Here, the only signifi- 
cant impact of political context is found in 


. the later period. 


What does all this mean? Context’ is 
complex. Contextual effects vary across 
individuals as well as parties. Moreover, 
the effect of context varies with regard to 
the nature of the political attitude and 
the character of contemporary political 
debate. Democrats held the White House 
and the.Congress for all of 1980. It is like- 


- ly that the political discussion process was 


more clearly focused on the Democratic 
rather than the Republican party during 
the primary season,. especially because 
media attention reflected the Democratic 
control of the Senate, House, and presi- 


dency as: well as the ongoing Kennedy- 
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Carter battle for the heart of the Demo- 
cratic party itself. However, after the 


primaries were over, the Republicans and’ 


the Democrats were clearly viewed as 
head-on combatants. When the Repub- 
‘lican choice was clear, feelings for the 
Republican party, as conditioned by each 
‘respondent's political environment, began 
to congeal. Thus, context has its greatest 
impact when the focus of the campaign is 
clearest. For the incumbent party and for 
individual candidates for whom media 
attention can be focused intensely, the 
contextual imprint can be found early in 
the electoral season. However, for the 
_ out-of-power party, feelings remain less 
structured until the electoral season 
matures and the party’s image becomes 
more distinct. __ 

The complexity of contextual influence 
is underlined by a puzzle lying in the coef- 
ficient pattern of Table 2. -Note that the 
effect of a Democratic county context on 
feelings toward Carter and the Demo- 
cratic party shows a negative sign (that is, 
the more Democratic the ‘context, the 
greater the negative change in Democratic 
. evaluations). To be sure, these terms are 
not statistically discernible from zero, but 
it is unlikely that such a clear pattern was 
produced by chance. Such a counter- 
intuitive pattern indicates complexity and 
. ‘Suggests care in the use of macroenviron- 

‘mental contextual data. In the second part 
of the appendix we provide an interpreta- 
tion of this curiosity. 


The Microenvironment: 
_ In the Neighborhood . 

We now examine the effect that an indi- 
vidual’s neighbors have on attitude 
change. By examining the influence of 
specifically named individuals on the 
citizen's political views, we shall be able 
tò pursue a more subtle.analysis of the 
mechanisms involved here: First, and by 
far most important, we shall be able to 
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test whether. the macrocontextual effect 
(measured by county political com- 


plexion) may plausibly be attributed to 


concrete social interactions. In addition, 
we shall shed some light on the micro- 
mechanism involved by showing that. 
social influence depends not on indirect 
cues about social norms but instead:on the 
content of actual communication and that 
the asymmetry of the influence fits nicely 
with the social-reality test (McPhee and 
Smith 1962; McPhee 1963) model of social 
interaction. Finally, we shall illustrate the 
susceptibility of partisanship. itself to 
social influence. 

A wistful tradition sets a high place at 
the table for the neighborhood to honor it 
as a guardian of democratic stability. 
Yet, the image of every citizen's béing knit 
into.a neighborhood political fabric just 
does not describe the life of most contem- 
porary citizens. When asked if there were 
anyone in the neighborhood with. whom 


.the respondent socialized, only a modest 


majority (66%) ventured a name. Clearly, 
the myth of. the neighborly American 
exaggerates the extent to which late twen- 
tieth century citizens find their friendships 
near their homes. Of course, given occu- 
pational and residential mobility patterns 
as well.as the effects of the automobile 
revolution, siich a result might be ex- 
pected. More particularly with respect to 
politics, only about one-third of the sam- 
ple could both name ‘a neighborhood 
friend and identify either that neighbor's 


‘partisan orientation or current (1980) vote 


intention. Thus, when we examine social 
influence in the neighborhood, we must 
realize that the effect is practically limited 
to a minority (though a substantial minor- - 
ity) of citizens. 

Nevertheless, this subat is of interest. 
If we can identify a social effect here, we 
add presumptive evidence for further 
social effects at the work place or among 
family-or friends outside the immediate 
neighborhood. Thus, we shall look for 
social communicatiori phenomena where 
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- Table 3. Neighbors’ Partisanship and Change in Evaluations 





Change in Evaluation "et Neighbors Partnership Own. 
by Time Interval Republican Democratic ` Partisanship 
Reagan - 
1-2 7.4* 2.6 15.3* 
2-3 3.0 2.6 11.5* 
1-3. 8.1* 28 16.37 
Republican party 3 
1-2 -L7 3.3 19.8* 
2-3 5.8* 2.7 9.2* 
1-3 4.9* 3.2 14.4* 
Carter ‘ 
1-2 -3.1 -2.1 9.5* 
2-3 -1.8 - 2.3 10.6* 
1-3 -2.6 7 14.9* 
Democratic party ` ; 
1-2 -3.8 1.3 19.6" 
2-3 5 3.8* 11.6* 
1-3 -2.0 3.3* 15.5* 
Anderson : f 
2-3 i 13 2.8 -3.2 


Noter All einai are taken from fully oped modela fh forin shown in Table T Opiy eee coe 


cients are presented 
*Coefficients significant at .05 level. 


they lie in our. data and may guess that 


they exist elsewhere as well. 
Identifying Social Influence 

' First consider ip. Our basic 
argument -is that when citizens discuss 


politics, perhaps at the most casual level, 
the social environment shapes the sub- 
stantive content. Our expectation is that 
citizens, taking cues from their conversa- 
tional partners, will encounter and more 
readily accept information consistent with 
the political character of the environment. 
In Table 3 we mobilize the elementary 
dynamic model to estimate.the effect of 
each citizen's friends’ partisanship in 
- shaping the citizen’s views of the presiden- 
tial candidates and the parties. The.coeffi- 
cients presented include those. for „the 
neighbors’ partisanship and the individu- 
al’s own partisanship. The full estimation 
equations incorporate, as well, an endoge- 


nous lag that captures the reaqullbration- 
reinforcement composite and such intra- 
psychic guides as the individual's ideol- 
ogy, sex, race, income, .and education. 
Each full equation is similar to that shown 
in Table 1, although not all coefficients 


are shown. Each estimation model is 


ted across the rows. The way to 
look at this table, however, is down the 
columns. By analyzing microdata we are 
able to isolate the impact of talking with 
specific individuals and thus may examine 
the differential impact of Republican or 
Democratic conversational partners in 


. coloring information about both Repub- 


lican and Democratic candidates and par- 
ties. Each coefficient reveals the bias in 
the citizen's information environment 
relative to that of other citizens who 
know nothing of their neighbors’ political 
views.° Note, for example, that talking 
with Republicans clearly. affected how the 
citizen altered his or her views toward 
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Table 4. Neighbors’ Vote Intention and Change in Evaluations 





Neighbors’ Vote Intention 





Change in Evaluation f Own 
by Time Interval Reagan Carter . Anderson Partisanship 
Reagan . 

1-2 9.1* - 3 -20.6 14.8* 

2-3 8.2* -1.2 -10.8 10.1* 

1-3 13.4* -2.8 -23.1* 15.0* 
Republican party 

1-2 0.0 -.1 -4.6 18.8* 

2-3 5.8* 1.3 -6.3 8.8* 

1-3 5.8* - A -7.9 13.7* 
Carter : 

1-2 -8,4* 8.1* -2.4 8.3* 

2-3 -5.9* 4.9 -A4 10.1* 

1-3 -9.4* 11.1* - .2 13,7* 
Democratic party ; 

1-2 -4.2 3.6 3 19.7* 

2-3 -5.4* 6.2* -9.2 11.1* 

1-3 -7.9* 7.8* -7,3 14.9* 
Anderson 

2-3 -2.4 -3.3 21.7* 3.2 


Notes All estimates are taken from fully specified models of the form shown in Table 1. Only selected coeffi- 


cients are presented here. 
*Coefficients significant at .05 level. 


Reagan while talking with Democrats had 
little effect. 

The results present uncertain evidence 
for social communication bias. A Repub- 
lican context clearly shapes views toward 
Reagan and the Republican party; a 
Democratic circle modestly helps atti- 
tudes about the Democratic party; and 
the discussion context does little to Carter 
feelings. More generally, the coefficients 
are fairly small and many are submerged 
in the background estimation noise. In all, 
the pattern lacks the crispness one might 


expect, 

This model, however, may miss the 
underlying process. Friends’ partisanship 
represents a fairly stable background con- 

-dition of the social environment. It does 
not tap the dynamic information flow 
that characterizes active political discus- 
sion. Consider, instead, the friendship 
circle’s vote intentions. For the majority 
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of partners, vote intention is isomorphic 
with partisanship. However, by consider- 
ing those cases where friends have devi- 
ated from their partisan guides, we shall 
be able to measure more precisely the 
political content of the information net- 
work. Republican friends revealing a 
Carter preference and, more importantly, 
Democratic friends opting for Reagan 
should speak with different voice than 
loyal partisans. Indeed, the data suggest 
that this is the case. 

In Table 4 we present the product of a 
parallel analysis, substituting friends’ vote 
intention for partisanship. The social bias 
is more potent, takes on the correct sign, 
and is statistically discernible throughout 
the set of equations. As a straightforward 
test of the social interaction hypothesis, 
these estimates provide firmer support 
than the occasionally murky estimates 
based on friends’ partisanship. 
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This basic result is important. While the 
contextual effect of the macroenviron- 
ment (the county's partisan coloration) 
may be generated by historical tradition 
or by local media or party organizations 
that are not part of the social-communica- 
tion hypothesis, this evidence clearly 
demonstrates that the context’s influence 
can be attributed directly to social inter- 
action. The general lay of the land for the 
microenvironment has the same topogra- 
phy as that for the macroenvironment. 
Despite its apparently commonplace 
nature, the significance of this result 
should not be underestimated. The corre- 
spondence between the two sets of results 
suggests that the macroenvironmental 
. results presented above (and so dominant 
in the scientific literature on context) 


represent the workings of a genuine social. 


phenomenon. 


On Micromechanisms 


The microcontextual data permit a finer 
statement about the nature of the com- 
munication process. By looking simul- 
taneously at both friends’ partisanship 
and friends’ vote intention, we can pro- 
duce some empirical leverage that allows 
us to differentiate between two versions 
of the contextual hypothesis. The theo- 
retical question is whether the contextual 
effect is generated by subtle environmen- 
tal cues that operate in a steady state way 
or, instead, by the hot communication of 
current information. Imagine a citizen 
whose friends are partisan Democrats 
but, given the politics of the moment, 
are now leaning toward a Reagan 
vote. The stable context model suggests 
that the citizen will have developed a 
Democratic bias in information process- 
ing, a sort of socially based partisanship. 
The hot communication model posits 
that, regardless of the stable characteris- 
tics, it is the fact that the citizen finds his 
or her friends talking up Reagan that is 
important—the citizen will experience a 
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Republican context. The empirical ques- 
tion is whether it is neighbors’ partisan- 
ship or neighbors’ vote intention that 
most dramatically generates a bias in the 
information environment. 

In Table 5 we display two representa- 
tions of the analysis. Observe the added 
explanatory power of neighbors’ partisan- 
ship, vote intention, and the combination 
of the two when compared to a baseline 
model comprised of the intrapsychic com- 
ponents. The numbers represent com- 
parisons of adjusted R-squares in order to 
take into account varying degrees of free- 
dom. In this representation it is clear that 
most of the social effect is generated by 
the neighbors’ vote intentions rather than 
by their partisan loyalties. Once the 
impact of vote intention is taken into 
account, partisanship adds practically 
nothing. Further note that the extra 
explanatory power of the social environ- 
ment runs in the range of 2% to 3% over 
that produced by an individualistic 
model. This increase is both statistically 
identifiable and worthy of note.’ 

In the lower half of Table 5 we show the 
impact of neighbors’ partisanship and of 
neighbors’ vote intention (the numbers 
represent the contrasting effects of full 
and homogeneous social settings). For 
example, the difference between having 
three Republican friends and three Demo- 
cratic friends had an estimated informa- 
tional bias of —0.7 points on January- 
September changes in a Reagan evalua- 
tion. The similar effect for having three 
Reagan supporters as opposed to three 
Carter supporters in the social circle is 
15.9 points. 

The overall picture is striking: neigh- 
bors’ vote intention dominates. Once we 
know for whom the friends intend to 
vote, their partisanship is entirely irrele- 
vant. When it comes to shaping informa- 
tion about the candidates or the parties, it 
is clear that we observe the effects of tran- 
sitory biases, hot communication, rather 


than the effects of a socially anchored par- 
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tisanship. This is, of course, s conbeni indicate that it is not the fundamental 
with the social communication rather character of one’s social milieu that. mat- 
than the social cues model of social iriflu-  térs; it is what people think and say at the 
ence. Further, it suggests that attempts to. ` moment that carries the day. © 

model .contextual effects based on long- _- In ‘addition, the coefficients in Table 5 


.. term characteristics of the environment indicate the strength of social influence. 


produce only pale imitations of the real The effects of neighbors’ vote intentions 
` thing. The long-term political history of are substantial. In fact they compare 
the county is at-best a measure of local favorably with the information-shaping 
__ Partisan patterns. omvei these results pona of the individual's self-proclaimed 


‘Table 5. J oint ae of Neighbors’ Hanae and shad Intention 





on Candidate and Party | Evaluations 
k gap E ie Sed ls l "Both Neighbors’ 
Change in Evaluation ` Neighborg - “Neighbors” Partisanship and - . Own ` 
by Timè Interval’ ©’ `Partisanship- Vote Intention’ -Vote Taienion i Partisanship 
Additional Explanatory Power ae : oe 
` over Individualistic Model 
(Percent Adjusted R-equare) = 
Reagan. ` 
a O ots 9 2.5 2.8 
1-3: f : 6 “3 JF 
1-3 as 16. 1.6 
Democratic party, l rae = o. 7 
1-3 i : f 3° 24° - i . 19 
2-3 ee - 1 21 — “- 21. 
_ Impact Coefficients in 2 l i 
` fully Specified Model 
E E -> E 
13 9.. O BA o o a 
a. S : -2 OO BAe, oe} a 
niana 2 e. l 1 
~ 8 16.78" l O M7 
2-3 Sea ae 25.300 = 3.2 


Noter All etna are taken from Fly apeciiod mods ofthe form shown in Tale 1 Only selected oc 
cients are présented here. 

"The contrast is between a Reagan and a Carter éavironment (leaving Anderson supiporteis to the side). 
>This is contrast for Reagan- Anden on iiri, T A Anderson i 20A 

` *Coefficients significant at 05 level. : i 
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partisanship. This pattern clearly suggests 

‘the value of considering social, in addi- 

- tion to individualistic, models of political 
> a E} 


Finally, the neighbor vote intention 
data provide a hint about the character of 


hot communication. Were the social circle . 


an independent source of political infor- 
mation, then we should expect to observe 
a continuous impact over time. Both the 
macro- and microcontext data indicate 
that the effect depends on the national 


_ political debate. Further, the effects | 


should be symmetric: Reagan supporters 
ought to move others toward Republican 
attitudes and’ away from Democratic; 


Carter supporters ought to move others. 


toward Democratic attitudes and away 
from Republican. The first expectation is 
confirmed; the'second is not (see Table 4). 

_ Given the nature of the 1980 campaign, 
the McPhee social-reality-test model pre- 
dicts this asymmetry. Citizens in Reagan 
contexts would have had; good news 


about Reagan and bad-news about Carter . 


confirmed by their peers. Those in Carter 
circles would find good -news about 
Carter confirmed. However, given the 
relative one-sidedness of the Reagan pre- 
sentation, these same individuals would 
find little bad news about Reagan to be 
confirmed by their friends. This twist in 
the evidence further indicates that the 
_ social circle is not an active independent 
force in politics but instead shapes infor- 
mation that comes from outside. Thus it is 

- proper to think of the social environment 
not as a source of influence but as. an 


ieee EE 


munication ee 


Context and the plat. 
of Individual Partisanship 


‘So’ far our inquiry has relied on the 
notion that individual partisanship is a 
fixed psychic state. To_be sure, the cross- 


temporal stability of party identification . 


dwarfs that of party and candidate eval- 
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. uations (and, by an even greater margin, 


that of issue orientations). One may feel 
safe that self-identification is a more fun- 
damental political attitude than are feel- 
ings about politicians and political ideas. 
However, partisanship is not absolutely 
inert, and its evolution may be affected by 
the environment. Again, our expectation 
is that partisanship will converge toward 
the context’s complexion, either toward 


` friends’ partisan orientations or toward 


the content of ongoing conversations. 
In Table 6 we present analyses similar 


- to those just above, this time for change in 
' the individual's own partisan identifica- 


tion. For. comparability, the familiar 
seven-point construct is here scaled in 
equal intervals from O to 100, strong 

lican to strong Democrat. Dis- 
covering that the change can be modeled 
at all is a mild upset: movement in par- 


‘tisanship is not merely a function of 


measurement noise. The added explana- ` 
tory power depicted at the top suggests 
that the social environment plays an 

important part in guiding the citizens self 
concept. The overall increase of 2.4% is 


_ all the greater when one understands that 


the individualistic model, produces only 
5.1% of the variance in_partisanship’s 
- Unlike sentiments toward the parties 
and candidates, however, it is friends’ 

p rather than their vote inten- 
tion that is the major operational factor. 
While a trace of the hot communication 
effect can be seen, especially during the 
primary period, its contribution pales in 
comparison to that of friends’ loyalties. 
The time breakdown. indicates that this 
impact is felt in the June-September 
period and hardly at all during the spring. 
Importantly, partisanship’s sensitivity to 
the environment is not constant but 
depends crucially on the framing of con- 


- temporary political debate. 


The-power of social influence is also 
notable. The coefficients in the lower por- 
tion of the table suggest. that the social 
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orale 6. Jomi Impact of Neighbors’ Partisanship arid Vote Intention 


on Partisan Identification ’ 
; Tae ate a eee N ight ors’ 
Change in Partisanship _- Neighbors’. - Í and 
-by Time Interval , -Partisanship .. - Vote Intention Vote Intention 
Additional Explanatory Power over individualistic Model ` a 
(Percent Adjusted R-square) i Ro 
Izo o R Gi 9. 7 
2-3 f ; : o 3.2 AZ 3.3 
slg o o oe: 2.4 ‘13 2.4 - 
Impact Coefficients in Fully Specified Model ` KESEN 
O 12> so 1i 13.00% 
23 s Eo -1.1" — 
e e ae: - 9.9" 6. ` 


Note: = Al estimates are taken from Faly spociied models of the form shown In Table T- Only olected oa 
here. 


cients are presented 


The contras; is between a Reagan ard a Carier envionment (leaving Anderson supporters to the side). ` 


*Coefficients significant at .05 level. 
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environment may move an individual 
about one-tenth of the scale toward his or 
her friends’ attitudes. That is to say that a 
citizen imbedded in a homogeneous social 
circle will move almost one category of 
the party identification scale—say from 
weak Republican to strong Republican. 
The data are consistent with the notion 
that'self-identification relies on a diffèrent 
sort-of social input than does candidate 


evaluation. Feelings. toward the ‘candi-- 


dates .are clearly more ephemeral in 
nature and describe an orientation toward 
‘others. ' Current, . transitory, 
tion plays the greatest part in iriflueric- 
ing attitude change. A political ` self- 
definition, on the other hand, represents a 
more serious matter. Conversational con- 
tent is not sufficient to generate change; 
instead, “individuals. respond to “their 
friends’ fundamental loyalties. This pat- 
tern suggests that. ‘self-identification 
depends on imitative rather than cogni- 
tive learning, with: the citizen adopting 
friends’ characters rather than reacting to 
what friends say. This understanding is 


. fect: it occurs during 
‘period, an interval when the contesting 


informa-- 


buttressed by the timing OF the social ek 
the June-September 
parties mobilize ‘their loyalists. When 


. political information is introduced to the 


discussion group in clearly partisan terms, 
the citizen's candidate evaluations are sen- 
sitive to the content of the political infor- 
mation, but the ‘citizen’s self-concept is 
sensitive to the carriers of the message. 


" Condlusion 
Weare able to confirm the hase propo- 
sition that individuals’ political’ views are 
subject to social influence. The expected 


effects appear in both the county- and 
neighborhood-level analysis and, crucial- 


- ly, stand out in individual attitude 


changes over time. Beyond ascertaining 
existence, the analysis shows that context 
operates through interactions with iden- 
tifiable friends and neighbors:: concrete 
personal relations rather than amorphous 
community norms are the proximate | 
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cause. Further, the empirical estimates 
indicate that..social processes rival the 
-power of psychological mechanisms in 
guiding attitude change...We are con- 


vinced that the social factor in shaping. 


political information and political evalua- 
tions is real, tangible, and important. 

We are also convinced that the process 
„is complex. Both the macro and the micro 
‘data suggest that the contextual effect 
depends on the politics of the moment— 
- the strength of the impact depends on the 
- sorts of information that are being gen- 

erated at different times during the cam- 
paign. The more precise micro data indi- 
cate that it is the content of contemporary 
conversations, rather than stable charac- 
ter of the social milieu, that generates the 
contextual phenomenon. They further 
show that social influence was most force- 
ful for those in the discussion group who 
` had short-term politics on their side (the 
Reagan as opposed to the Carter sup- 
porters). Thus context is not a constant 
force on politics, -but one that shapes 
citizens’ views of ebb and flow in the out- 
side political world. Given our sparse 
theoretical understanding of the social 
influence process, none of this is 
altogether shocking. However, it is clear 
that context is an information channel, an 
- intervening mechanism, rather than an 
independent agent in politics. 

Finally, our results indicate that the 
dynamics of context itself may be com- 
plex as well. Our finding of influence 
stemming from neighbors’ vote intentions 
rather than their partisanship 
suggests a contagion model of social influ- 
ence, As such, it is potentially explosive— 
even in the short run. When Reagan 
gained in popularity during 1980, his pro- 
. ponents became his missionaries to the 
uncoverted who, once turned, became 
missionaries on their own. Of course, our 
data are not adequate to support such 
inferences in detail; they can only indicate 
that it is the transitory rather than the per- 
_ manent, the political attitude rather than 


the self-identification, that is the crucial 
force. On the other hand, the develop- 
ment of partisanship suggests that long- 
term change is not so volatile. When indi- 
viduals’ self-identities react to the 
environment it is not to the immediate 
informational content but instead to the 


-partisan loyalties of their peers. Thus the 


more stable political character of the envi- 
ronment ‘dominates long-term change. 
This, of course, has explosive impli- 
cations as well. If the informational con- 
tent affected i , then, given 
fluctuation in the parties’ political for- . 
tunes, we’ might expect contexts to shift 
their political hue accordingly. However, 
the dominance of long-term loyalties on 
change in partisanship indicates that as 
one side. in the social circle begins to 
dominate, it will grow explosively, feed- 
ing on its own numbers, Again, our data 
are limited in their application ‘to this ` 
inference in their being based on one 


‘year’s events. Even so, the major impact 


of partisanship on partisanship is gener- 
ated only during the fall campaign— 
it does not appear to be constant .in 
time. Thus we might expect the self- 
strengthening social process to be limited 
not by its dynamic structure but instead 
by its infrequent manifestation in the time 
domain. : 

The overall picture of social influence is 
one of interdependence. The effectiveness 
of context depends critically on the sorts 
of information generated by the external 


` politics of the moment. Further, while our 
data only allow us to observe a citizen's 


political environment shaping the avail-- 
able information, we must presume that 
the citizen similarly. acts as an input to the 
political environment as well. Finally, 


„contagion dominates the theoretical struc- 
ture and its form is often complex. .Thus, 


the citizen's social circle plays a discern- 


- ible and important role in the develop- 


ment of political evaluations, but its part 
is one of a-cast of players rather than that 
of an independent actor. ; 
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Appendix: 
The ‘Dynamic Model 


The elementary "estimation equation 
used here represents a simple model of 
opinion dynamics. Let us say that we wish 
to model the. change in an individual's 
evaluation of Ronald Reagan. Here we 
use a response to a thermometer rating as 
a measure of the respondent's opinion at 
two times (say January. and June, or f1 
and #2). Each score may. range from 0 to 
100. 

Now consider how to model a poultive 
change in the individual’s sentiment 
toward Reagan. Let us say the individual 
will raise the evaluation on. encountering 
positive information about Reagan: Also 
note that the score can only reach a maxi- 
mum of 100, so we take that into account 
as well. Write the positive change in the 
following functional form: 


At Reagan(1-2) =-G(positive information — 
e {100 — Reagan(1)], 


where A+ Reagan represents the upward 

change: Reagan(2) — ‘Reagan(1), G is a 
function indicating the individual's sen- 
sitivity to information, and the last term 
corrects for the amount of ‘possible up- 
ward movement. Similarly write 'the 
downward movement as 


A` Reagan(1-2) =, ~Ginegative eee 

e Reagan(1). 
Thus, we see that the Sbetvable change 
in Reagan evaluations is a function of the 
relative informational input and: of an 
endogenous lag term. By this simple for- 
mulation we take into account the boun- 
dary effects (often approximated by logis- 


tic transformations) as well as reequilibra-: 


tion forces (often modeled by exogenous- 
ly prescribed “forgetting” functions). The 
final result is a very simple expression. ` 

Now our task is to model how the in- 
formation that reaches a citizen is biased 
by the citizen’s social environment while 


-taking into ‘account alternative biasing 


mechanisms. Consider three major mech- 
anisms that will shape information (see 
text): reinforcement (or feedback), psychic 
guides, and the social environment.: Let- 
ting f, p, and s be linear functions for 
feedback, psychological processés, and 
social influence, we may express the 
positive information that rane -the 
individual as : 


I = constant + p(partisanship, ome : 
~ +. xenvironment) +. AReagan[1)). 


Putting the pieces together product an 


‘equation of the form . 


~ A Reagan(1-2) = constant © > . 
+ p(partisanship, ideology, . .-.) 
"+ s(environment) —'r Reagan(1), 


where now r = g(1- = f) and the constant, 


p and's actually being g constant, gp and ` 
gs. We retain the negative sign for r (rein- 
forcement and reequilibration) because in 
stable systems (and in our data) reequili- 
bration typically dominates feedback. 
This, of course, represents a fairly simple 
model for empirical evaluation. In prin- 
ciple and if f were zero, we could actually 
estimate the proportion of positive infor- 
mation by dividing through by r. How- 
ever, assuming f to. be zero is implausible 
and in any case the estimate for r will be 
fraught with nonrandom measurement 
error. A more reasonable approach is to 
take the estimates for p and s as measures 
of the relative biasing of the information 
environment-associated with the psycho- 
logical. and social mechanisms. These 
coefficients will prove central to this 


‘County Context 


`- The macro and micro measures of con- 
text differ qualitatively. To grasp the dif- 
ferences, note the following anomaly. For 
the-macro measure, Democratic environ- 
ments (in their historical traditions) were 
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associated with lowering evaluations of 
‘Carter and the Democratic party. Con- 
versely, Democratic discussion environ- 
ments (as marked by the vote intentions 
of particular neighbors) were associated 
with rising evaluations of Carter and the 
party. These results conflict and 
explanation. Fortunately, the results yield 
additional insight into the nature of the 
measures themselves as well as their 
potential for further use. 

Because county context ‘is the most 
commonly employed measure of the 
political milieu, it is vital that we under- 
stand what its use implies. Is it a true 
proxy for the typical discussion environ- 
ment, or does it represent some other 


aspect of political life? Our results indi- 


cate that the county-level measure does 
not simply mirror the discussion environ- 
ment (otherwise the estimates using the 
micro data would correspond in sign). To 
appreciate the problem, recall that the 
county ‘measure is constructed as the 
average Democratic (and, likewise, 
Republican) presidential vote for each 
county separately from 1972 to 1980: it 
marks the partisan tradition of the local 
environment. This can have only an in- 
direct effect on the discussion environ- 
ment of particular individuals (the 
bivariate correlations are modest). Norms 
‘in the environment will normally favor 
the Democratic party in areas where 
Democratic support has historically been 
heavy. However, those norms may not 
always be met by Democratic candidates: 
it is entirely possible that a traditionally 
Democratic environment will spur a 
short-term rejection of a presidential can- 
didate whose posture fails to conform 
with traditional expectations. 

In 1980 Jimmy Carter hardly repre- 
sented the Democrats’ Democrat. His 
governing philosophy and political 
failures seemed ill-tuned to the Demo- 
crat’s song. Recall that 1980 was a 
problem-ridden year for the Democrats 
and their leadership. To many citizens, 
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foreign and domestic problems seemed 
particularly frustrating. American hos- 
tages were being held in Iran, and the 
economy suffered from both inflation and 
unemployment. It is plausible that those 
living in traditional Democratic contexts 
would have had unusually high expecta- 
tions for a Democratic president (ones not — 
fully captured in our model's controls) 
and thus suffered from unusually great 
disillusionment. Close examination of the 
survey data indicates that respondents liv- 
ing in Democratic environments reduced 
their (relatively higher) evaluations of 
Carter and the Democratic party more 
than those respondents living in Repub- 
lican environments. Further, the political 
year was shaped by an unusual insur- 
gency against the incumbent president: 
Kennedy claimed that Carter did not 
represent the true historical traditions 
of the Democracy. Notably, his campaign 
against Carter achieved its greatest suc- 
cess in the party’s traditional strongholds. 
Correspondingly, the puzzling macro- 
environmental impact was strongest dur- 
ing the bitterly divisive primary season. 
From this post hoc perspective it is under- 
standable that the macrocontextual data 
seem to operate in perverse ways. 

This interpretation is supported by an 
analysis of attitude change toward Ken- 
nedy. It reveals that the effects of the dis- 
cussion environment, for both county and 
neighbor definitions, are positive—as 
expected—for change in evaluations of 
Kennedy throughout the year. The 
macrocontextual influence is similar to 
that for Reagan evaluations during the 
primary period, though it understandably 
diminishes after Kennedy’s campaign 
expired. One must suppose that. our 
results for the Carter candidacy are un- 
usual: under normal conditions a Repub- 
lican’s Republican and a Democrat's 
Democrat benefit from a contextual bias 
in the commonly expected manner. 

What can be concluded regarding the 


use of the county-level measure of an indi- 
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vidual'’s context? The historical-aggregate 
measure does reflect the probabilistic 
inclinations of the discussion environ- 
ments, and its use will normally make 
sense. However, under unusual circum- 
stances, when voter expectations (that are 
historically dependent) are not satisfied 
by party and presidential performance, 
the county-level measure represents some- 
thing other than a simple partisan bias in 
the discussion environment. In this latter 
case, it can reflect the national and local 
traditions of politics from which con- 
temporary parties, politicians, and events 
are judged. 


Notes 


This paper is the result of a genuinely joint ven- 
ture. Both authors share equally in responsibility for 
the results and the interpretations. 

1. Such institutional factors as differential party 
organizational strength and local media bias suggest 
themselves as alternatives. Empirical analyses of 
their impact over a quarter of a century indicate that 
the social influence considered here is not spurious. 
A fuller description of this work is under preparation. 

2. We are grateful to the Inter-University Con- 
sortium for Social and Political Research for pro- 
viding these data. Neither that organization or the 
ANES’s principal investigators bear any responsibil- 
ity for our errors of interpretation. 

3. The inclusion of the full specification gives an 
edge to the intrapsychic mechanisms. It is arguable 
that many individual attitudes can be attributed to 
the influence of the social environment. Our purpose 
is to evaluate the power of the social component 
while bending over backwards to allow the indi- 
vidualistic model full play. In a sense we do this 
because the individualistic model dominates current 
work in the field and we need to present the strong- 
est case for the addition of a social component to 
complement the theoretical structures. 

Note that it is the change in attitude that is on the 
left-hand side of the estimation equation. A similar 
equation might be produced that put only the atti- 
tude (at £2) on the left, with the effect of extracting 
some consistency of the previous attitude (at f1) 
placed on the right-hand side. The substantive coef- 
ficlent estimates would remain exactly the same, and 
the variance accounted for would jump about 20 
points (in Table 1 the R-equare is about.52). Such an 
alternate specification misleads, however, because 
the extra boost in predictive power is generated 
entirely by attitude consistency and not by the sub- 
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stantively interesting variables. We are not trying to 
account for attitudes (at £2) but rather to examine 
observable change in attitudes. The “change” format 
is used here because it is explicitly produced by the 
elementary model derived in the Appendix and 
because it emphasizes the dynamic character of the 
evidence being considered. al. 

4. The dependence of the contextual effect on the 
individual's previous evaluation is a powerful theo- 
retical tool. Unfortunately, it is statistically impos- 
sible to separate the “straight” from the “interactive” 
effects because’ the collinearity of their estimators 
produces great imprecision. A number of tricks, 
including ridge regressions and a reparameterizing of 
the magnitude-dynamic components proved of no 
avail. Here we present the two specifications 
separately to give a hint of the potential power of the 
interactive specification. 

5. Examining the two intervals separately and 
then the overall change provides different sorts of 
advantages. Of course, looking at the spring and fall 
intervals permits an identification of specific 
political events with the observable influence. , On 
the other hand, an analysis of the full sweep of 
change provides evidence of the effects of the entire 
campaign on attitudes that were, more or less, at 
equilibrium in January. The difficulty with the June 
measurement is that it might reflect relatively tran- 
sient attitudes affected by current events and as such 
provide an unstable baseline from which to assess 


6. Each respondent was asked to name up to three 
neighbors with whom he or she socialized (in any 
way). After supplying some further identifying 
information, the respondent was then asked to give 
each specifically named neighbor's partisanship and 
current vote intention. The measure is, of course, 
fraught with possible inaccuracies. In particular, we 
might expect any respondent to the 
environment as being more compatible than it really 
is. Ordinary selective perception mechanisms may 
operate here. Further, the neighbor will have a 
“sociability” incentive to seek common ground with 
the respondent and thus appear more agreeable than 
would truly be the case. However, because we are 
interested’ in subsequent behavior, our tapping the 
individual's perceptions may be a particularly suit- 
able tactic because it abstracts away such side issues. 
Further work ori how these perceptions are formed 
will be of great interest: early returns from Huck- 
feldt and Sprague (1986) are promising. 

Also from the respondent was an indica- 
tion of how often the respondent discussed politics 
with each neighbor. Conceptually, one would expect 
that the introduction of such descriptive information 
would tighten our analytic hold on neighborhood 
social influence. It does not. It may be that social 
influence is transmitted by means other than social 
contact. However, this and other previous work 
with these and similar measures bring into doubt the 
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utility of the empirical measure (often social influ- 
ence is greater when no political discussion is 
reported; sometimes influence directly linked to 
specific political debate has a discernible contra- 
dictory impact; sometimes not). It is not at all clear 
that respondents agree about what constitutes a 
political conversation. It may well be the case that 
much political influence gets casually imbedded in 
everyday chats while washing the car or taking out 
the garbage. 

The numerical coefficients reflect the full potential 
effect of being in an environment of three Demo- 
cratic or Republican friends (the effect for each 
friend is about one-third of the coefficient in the 
table) in the fully specified model. Thus, for Table 3, 
the estimated effect of having three Republican 
friends on the respondent's evaluation of Reagan is 
7.4 points while that of having three Democratic 
friends is (a noisy) 2.6 points. Of course many 
respondents could identify the politics of only one or 
two neighborhood friends. Fortunately for inter- 
pretation, the relationship between social influence 
and the number of Democratic or Republican friends 
is approximately linear. That is to say, for example, 
that the effect of having two Republican friends is 
about twice the effect of having only one (with the 
third adding slightly less than his or her full share). 
The variables are scored (0, .33, .66, 1.0) when the 
respondent volunteers none, one, two, or three 
neighbors as Democrats or Republicans respectively. 
Partisanship is similarly scaled 0-1: strong Repub- 
lican ‘to strong Democratic or the reverse, appropri- 
ately. Thus, the social variables are here scaled so 
that their range is equal to that of partisanship and 
direct comparison is made easy. 

7. While the “socially” generated added explana- 
tory power may seem relatively small, it must be 
noted that this format assumes that all “individual- 
istic” factors such as partisanship, ideology, and the 
previous attitude arise independently. Their theo- 
retical exogeneity is not at all clear (see the empirical 
results for partisanship). It is likely that much of the 
“individualistic’ component merely reflects the pre- 
vious workings of social phenamena that have long 
since been stored in the individual's psyche. 

8. Here the actual numbers reflect the difference 
in effect between having a circle comprised of three 
Democratic (or Carter) friends or having three 
Republican (or Reagan) friends. The Anderson com- 
parison is similarly constructed. 

Because the estimates were cbtained jointly, they 
suffer from a good deal of collinearity, and their 
standard errors range over about 5 points. Thus, 
those coefficients of less than 10 points are not, 
strictly speaking, discernible. Care should be taken 
in overinterpreting the results. 

9. Though the weight of the evidence lies heavily 
on the side of social influence, one can never be sure. 
The contextual effect persists when one simul- 
taneously takes into account the individual's par- 


tisanship, political interests and attitudes, and pre- 
vious feeling toward the specific candidate or party. 
Nevertheless, one can always argue that the evident 
social effect merely indicates a more complicated 
individualistic, psychological phenomenon: in- 
dividuals choose neighborhoods and their friends or 
misperceive their political character in a way that 
reflects psychological leanings not measured by the 
standard variables. Possibly so; it will never be 
possible to eliminate such argument. Yet special 
attention must be given to exogenous rather than 
endogenous explanations. Instead of arguing that 
people like the candidates and parties because they 
like the candidates and parties, the social com- 
munication tack seeks foothold outside the indi- 
vidual's psyche. 
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RECKLESS 
< -RATIONALISM AND: 
- HEROIC. REVERENCE 

. IN HOMER'S - 
` ODYSSEY 
._ DARRELL DOBBS i 
; University of Houston ; 


' A EE E EA analysis: of the central incident of 

Homer's ous reveals the insufficiency of rational calculation as a guide for political 
prudence. Surprisingly, the poet distinguishes between two rational and formally iden- 

Heal calculations in no uncertain terms; he condemns one as utter recklessness and 
praises the other as consummate wisdom. I maintain that this discrepancy is neither an 
artifact of sloppy editorial patchwork nor the result of a “homeric nod” but instead 
points toward a politically significant distinction as yet obscured by a merely rationalis- 
tic perspective. The recklessness of Od. lysseus’ crewmen, who deliberately slaughter 
sacred cattle to forestall starvation, ‘consists in their rationalistic transgression of the 
limits of reason. These limits are most evident in the defiance of commensurability that 
characterizes the sacred. The wisdom of Odysseus, by contrast, is manifest in his learn- 


ing to temper reason with respect for. the. sacred. By virtue ofi reverence, Odysseus wins 
his struggle to preserve his psyché, home and regime... 


Hew epic 


poems have attracted little attention 
among modern students of politics for 
many reasons, not the least of which is the 
argument that these works are adverse or, 
at best, irrelevant to contemporary liberal 
democracy. To be sure, Homer's polities 
‘are tribal, localized, and monarchical, 
while our own is pluralistic, continental, 
and democratic. Moreover, certain quali- 
‘Hes of character celebrated in the poems, 
which: consequently stimulate emulation 
in the reader, may be of dubious value as 
equipment for democratic citizenship. 
One thinks. instantly of the magnificent 
thirst for glory that virtually epitomizes 
the Homeric hero but which in modern 
times has come to be regarded as nothing 
` less than political dynamite. Tocqueville 


(1945, 2:63), for example, warns against - 


the study.of such “aristocratic” literature, 


as having “no bearing on [democratic] 
social and political needs,” but tending 
rather to lead its. enthusiasts to “perturb 
the state in the name of the Greeks and the 
Romans, instead of enriching it with their 
productive industry.” Thus the great com- 
mentator on the American polity would 
question the vitality of any democratic 


‘regime bent on nursing a race of would-be 


Achilleis. In response to this legitimate 
and public-spirited concern, I intend to 
expound: a central, though neglected, 
lesson of Homer’s Odyssey that is both 
relevant and beneficial to liberal democ- 
racy. I hope to do so, moreover, in a man- 
ner that- Tocqueville, one of the great 
critics of rationalism in politics, would 
himself find persuasive. 

As I see it, the -contribution of the 
Odyssey to liberal democracy consists 
principally in its critique of rationalism. 
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By rationalism I mean the presumption of 
the ultimate hegemony of reason in the 
constitution of wisdom. Hayek (1960, 
chap. 4), Oakeshott (1962, 1-36), and 
Gilder (1981, pt. 3) have made significant 
contributions toward identifying the pre- 
cise character of the threat posed by 
rationalism to liberal democracy. But 
their common root lies in Tocqueville's 
(1945, 1:12) trenchant observation that 
“[political] liberty cannot be established“ 
without morality, nor morality without 
faith.” Despite such warnings, contem- 
porary rationalists remain undaunted. 
Much of the Law and Economics move- 
ment, for example, is directed toward 
establishing legal principles on grounds of 
efficiency, as if economic calculations of 
social wealth had more authority than 
“self-evident” inalienable rights (Posner 
1977; Rubin 1977; cf. Aranson 1984). The 
philosophical underpinning of this ration- 
alistic counteroffensive is most power- 
fully expressed by Rawls (1955). Rawls 
attempts simultaneously to vindicate 
morality and to establish the ultimate 
authority of reason by subsuming the par- 
ticular instance (or “act’’) of moral pro- 
priety, in which utilitarian considerations 
are agreed not to be decisive, under a 
general practice (“rule”) which, he claims, 
enjoys a utilitarian authorization. The 
pious acts of a believer whose faith is 
secured by Pascal's wager would, I think, 
perfectly exemplify Rawls’s argument. If 
pious acts are tenable on this rationalistic 
basis, it would follow that the last link in 
Tocqueville’s contention is false. But 
Hayek’s (1976, 17-23) critique of rule 
utilitarianism may be understood as call- 
ing Pascal's bluff. Hayek notes that the 
consequences of observing a particular 
rule will vary as the constellation of other 
practices observed in society varies—even 
at the margin. But the utilitarian warrant 
for one such constellation of contextual 
practices over another is by no means evi- 
dent. Owing to the sheer complexity of 
society, Hayek argues, utilitarians can 
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never give a sufficient reason for a par- 
ticular rule because any calculation of its 


‘consequences must make assumptions 


concerning the contextual practices that in 
part determine its utility. The same point 
applies to Pascal's wager: apart from a 
prior faith in a divine providence that has 
prepared Heaven as a place of reward for 
the righteous and Hell as a place of pun- 
ishment for the unrighteous (and not the 
reverse), the wager—and moral propriety 
—is by no means compellingly rational. It 
appears that there is something to 
Tocqueville's contention after all. 


. This result will not surprise students of 


political philosophy. In lectures published 
posthumously, Leo Strauss (1979, 1981) 
cogently argues that “philosophy has 
never refuted revelation.” He identifies 
the conflict between Greek philosophy 
and biblical revelation as “the secret of the 
vitality of Western civilization’ and 
recommends that philosophers remain 
“open to the challenge of theology.” If 
Strauss is correct, there is no warrant for 
assuming the comprehensive sovereignty 
of reason. One wonders, however, how 
the Greek philosophers, whom Strauss 
holds in the highest regard, might have 
lived up to his standard, lacking as they 
did access to the biblical revelation. In 
Homer's critique of rationalism, I believe, 
we shall find a nonbiblical influence that 
may help account for the recognition 
among subsequent Greek philosophers of 
the limits of reason. 

In the Odyssey Homer intends? to ele- 
vate Odysseus to a rank at least equal to 
that of the illustrious Achilles, the hero of 
the Iliad. He presents the case for 
Odysseus’ superiority by recounting the 
harrowing, though ultimately successful, 
return of Odysseus to home and throne 
after the Trojan War. Odysseus’ adven- 
tures, the obstacles he confronts and over- 
comes in winning his return, summon the 
special excellences that define him as a 
hero. The most celebrated of these excel- 
lences is, of course, Odysseus’ remarkable 
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intelligence. But-the most critical of these 
excellences, I shall argue, is-reverence. By 
reverence I mean the correct perception of 
-and respect for the sacred, which by its. 
‘nature defies rational commensuration. 
As we shall see, it is by virtue of reverence 
that Odysseus resists certain temptations 
to -rationalistic excess that would other- 
wise arrest his heroic return. `. 

The commentators have not, in my 
view, paid sufficient attention to the 
important strain of antirationalism im- 
plicit in the poet's celebration of 
Odysseus’ heroic reverence. On the con- 
trary, they regard Odysseus’ greatness as 
consisting exclusively in his intellectual 


resourcefulness. Even the most insightful - 


resolve the age-old controversy—as to 


who, Achilles or Odysseus, is the “best of © 


the Achaians”—in simple terms of brains 
versus brawn, shrewdness versus honor, 
or guile versus force (Clay 1983, 96-112;. 
Nagy 1979, 35-58; Stanford-1985, chap. 
5). It is a commonplace.among homeric 
scholars that one finds crafty intelligence 
first elevated to heroic respectability in 
the Odyssey. It is true that Odysseus’ 


characteristic reliance on wily tricks and. 
clever deceits is scorned in the earlier Iliad | 


(see, e.g., 9.312-13), but this scorn 
reflects the view of Odysseus’. peers at 
Troy more than that of the poet. But if 

’ intelligence is‘ not unappreci- 
ated in the Iliad, neither does it provide 
the basis for his heroic elevation in the 
Odyssey. The most pervasive evidence 


suggests: that Odysseus -is unable by 


cleverness alone to compete successfully 
for heroic honors with the less versatile 
but nobler Achilles. Odysseus’ extra- 
ordinary intelligence is amply’ evident 


throughout the. Iliad; and yet the poet 


devotes that- work to the heroic pre- 
eminence of Achilles.’ It would seem that 
insofar .as Odysseus’. distinctiveness de- 
pends exclusively on the scope of his intel- 
lect he must remain eclipsed by Achilles, 
To rival the Iliad, that is, to reveal the 
superiority of its own hero, the Odyssey 
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must do more than simply catalogue the 
further exploits of the wily Odysseus. A 
fresh study of this work will, I believe, 
reveal that Homer does not rest Odysseus’ 
heroic credentials upon a twice-told tale 
of brains versus brawn. In the Odyssey, 
he takes a: different tack. Homer chroni- 
cles -the development in Odysseus of 


` reverence, which moderates and thus 


guides his remarkable intellectual prow- 
ess. Thus, in contrast to the view cur- 
rently prevalent among homeric scholars, 


. I hope to show that it is not chiefly the 


of Odysseus’ intellect but 
rather his recognition of its limits that set- 
tles the ee eae 
his own. 


4 


l Ú from Rationalism: 
Odysseus as Epic Hero 
To appreciate Odysseus’ development 


“into a hero of truly epic calibre, one must 


first of all reckon with the poet’s opening 
allusion to Odysseus’ sacrilegious plun- 
dering of the sacred temples of Troy | 
(1.1-2). Evidently, the resourceful 
Odysseus proves to be very much the 
“typical hero” at Troy, employing the 


` most brutal force for the sake of self- 


aggrandizement. Odysseus’ outrage calls 
to_mind Achilles’ mutilation of Hector’s 
corpse, which likewise manifested a 
heroic spiritedness unquenchable even in 
final victory (Iliad 24.14-22). As a hero 
of this conventional sort, however, 
Odysseus cannot surpass the glorious 
Achilles.. Indeed, Odysseus’ name is not 
even mentioned in the poet’s prologue (cf. 
Iliad 1.1). Only in the Odyssey, -which 
recounts Odysseus’ experiences after his 
departure from Troy, does the Ithakan 
king truly: come into his own. The poet 
prefaces this disclosure, however; -by 
introducing the Odysseus that was—an 
Odysseus who was, if anything, the oppo- 
site of reverent. 

As the prologue continues, we learn 
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that Odysseus did not persist in this 
irreverence. On the island of Thrinakia, 
in the course of his return to Ithaka, 
Odysseus stood alone against his mates’ 
violation of the sacred cattle of the sun 
god, Helios. As a result the men perish, 
we are told, while Odysseus alone suc- 
ceeds in returning to Ithaka. If, as the 
Thrinakian episode suggests, Odysseus’ 
late-blossoming reverence is an important 
component ‘of his heroic excellence, then 
Odysseus’ full claim to rival Achilles will 
come to light only as the narration of the 
Odyssey unfolds. Only- there, and 
‘ nowhere else, will we learn how the 
irreverent swashbuckler from Ithaka 
came to be remarkable above all for his 
godly reverence.‘ It is, accordingly, in 
hope of better understanding this surpris- 
` ing development that the poet invokes his 
divine Muse (1.1-10): 


Sme ee me, Muse, of that versatile man, 
who so 
strayed when he ravaged Troy’s holy citadel. 
Though he saw the cities and came to know the 
mind of many men, 
in his heart he suffered many pains at sea 
as he strove to win his soul and his mates’ 
return. 
But he could not save his mates, though he 
longed to. 
On their own they perished.on account of their 
own ess, 
the fools. The cattle of exalted Helios 
’ they devoured, and He took away the day of 
their return. 
Tell us of these things, from somewhere, 
Goddess, daughter of Zeus.* 


Odysseus’ return to Ithaka is not mere- 
ly a topographical achievement. As we 
gather from the prologue, Odysseus 


undergoes a radical change of heart in the - 


course of his wanderings. This change, I 
suggest, is the focal issue of the Odyssey. 
It is significant that Homer's Muse 
responds to his prayer to begin “from 
somewhere” by guiding him in a reorder- 
ing of episodes that breaks with strict 
chronology (cf. 23.310-38). Homer begins 
“in the midst of things,” narrating some 
events as they unfold and others by means 
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of flashback. As a consequence of this re- 
ordering, the poet achieves a literary “hat 
trick”: the tale of the Thrinakian crime 
and punishment is positioned literally at 
the center of the poem, at the rhetorical 
climax of Odysseus’ tale to the Phaiakians 
and at the threshold of his return to 
Ithaka. Thus the architecture of the 
Odyssey indicates a remarkable poetic 
investment in the Thrinakian adventure 
and, accordingly, in the lesson that we are 
meant to draw from it. 

Nevertheless, the importance of 
Thrinakia is commonly depreciated by ` 
the commentators. Even the most scrupu- 
lous, whose watchword is “to interpret 
Homer out of Homer,” find it difficult to 
take Helios’ cattle seriously. Jenny Strauss 
Clay (1983), for example, holds against 
Homer and in favor of the “fundamental 
innocence” of Odysseus’ shipmates (p. 
230). She maintains that the poet's judg- 
ment that the crewmen lost their lives 
through their own responsibility is not 
“borne out by the account of the destruc- 
tion of Odysseus’ men later in the 
Odyssey” (p. 36). Perhaps it is supposed 
that by acts of recklessness (atasthaliai) 
Homer necessarily refers to conduct lack- 
ing deliberate and rational consideration. 


When one discovers that the crewmen’s 


slaughter of the sacred cattle does not 
issue from thoughtless impulse but is 
startingly well reasoned, it is natural to 
question the validity of Homer’s indict- 
ment. In my view, the best response to 
this tendency is to’ make the Thrinakian 
episode the centerpiece of a fresh exam- 
ination of the Odyssey. On this basis I 
shall try to show how Homer's account in 
fact establishes the culpable recklessness 


of the crewmen and substantiates the 
‘ dawn of reverence in Odysseus. 


Doubt will remain, however, as to the 
heroic standing of Odysseus’ reverence— 
which sets him in opposition to his crew- 
men—as long as it remains unclear that 
the crewmen’s decision to slaughter sacred 
cattle, despite its rationality, is utterly 
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reckless. Our task is further complicated, 


_ tity of Helios’ cattle, Teiresias prophesies 


however,.by the discovery that Odysseus . 


later arrives at-a similarly rational deci- 


sion, inducing Athena—the goddess of 


wisdom—to certify and praise his good 
‘ judgment’ (13.290-98). As we shall see, 
Odysseus 


and his shipmates adopt for-: 


mally equivalent decisions, each choosing 
what game theorists call. the dominant 


strategy. Nevertheless, Homer distin- ` 


. guishes between the two identically domi- © 


nant strategies in no uncertain terms, con- 
demning one as reckless and praising the 
other for its wisdom.: As matters stand, 
therefore; we understand neither the 
grounds upon which the poet condemns 


the recklessness of the crewmen’s rational ° 


choice nor those upon which he makes 
Athena commend Odysseus’ good judg- 


doom. Teiresias’ warning admonishes 


Odysseus unmistakably to control his ` 


` appetite. But this interpretation does not 


exhaust the significance of the prophecy. - 
The full range of. meaning of the word 
thymos requires a more comprehensive . 
interpretation. Thus, Odysseus must not 
merely control his desire for food but, 


_more importantly, his furor, or love of 


fame. What Teiresias demands is literally 


-- an all-encompassing “change of. heart.” 


ment. If we are to learn what; in Homer's- 


estimation, makes the man 
truly heroic, it is necessary to probe 


deeper into the details of each of the deci- 


sions to determine on what basis ey 


might properly be Aistinguished: 


Homer's Abas’ Py 
toward Rational Choice , 


Odysseus’ conduct on the island of 
Thrinakia is the acid test of a more — 
encompassing change of heart that 
Teiresias prophecies -as' the key to 


` Odysseus’ final return. 


It is after an especially harrowing day's 
sailing that Odysseus and his men finally 
disembark. at Thrinakia. Although the 


Ithakans escape the Sirens’ treachery un- 


scathed,* they are not nearly so fortunate 
in their subsequent navigation of the nar- 


. row strait between Skylla and 


In order to skirt the lethal vortex of 
Kharybdis, the’ relentless whirlpool; the . 
Ithakans must sail close under. an oppos- 


` ing cliff, the dwelling of the unspeakably 


Odysseus’ shipthates learn’ of the jae 


hibition against slaughtering Helios’ cattle 


from Odysseus, who heard it first from | 


the prophet Teiresias and then from the 
sorceress Kirke, the daughter of Helios 
(11.110-15; 12.137-41). It was by direc- 
tion of Kirke that Odysseus set out for the 


underworld to consult with the soul of the . 
ei agi Teiresias concerning the neces- . 

sary provisions for his return to Ithaka © 
(10.490-95). At the brink of Hades, he ` 


encounters the famous seer. Teiresias tells 
Odysseus that if he hopes to win ‘his 


return he must above all be willing “to: 


check [his] heart” (thymon:-erykakeein, 
11.105). - Teiresias specifically ` cautions 


monstrous Skylla. Skylla snatches six 
men from the deck of the passing ship. As 
the ship races on, the crewmen witness - 
what Odysseus calls the most grievous 
spectacle of their journey: the writhing 
and screaming of their helpless comrades 
as Skylla devours them alive (12.255-59). 
At last achieving a safe distance, 
Odysseus’ haggard crew compel him to 
make for port (12.297). The nearest island 
is . As he submits, Odysseus 
informs: his men of the warnings” of 
Teiresias and bids them to swear an oath 
under no circumstances to- violate Helios’ 
sacred cattle. The men vow to leave the 


- herds unmolested and go ashore. 


Odysseus about Thrinakia. No matter © 


' what, Odysseus and his men must leave 
unmolested the herds of Helios; which 
roam there. For any who violate the sanc- 


That very night a tremendous storm 
sweeps across Thrinakia. Inauspicious 
winds trap the Ithakans on the island fora 
month. It takes considerably less time 
than that, however, for the men to 
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Table 1. The Rational Choice of Odysseus’ Comrades 


The gods fail to cooperate: 


Strategies Crime goes unpunished 
Violate the sacred cows Feast scot-free® 
Respect the sacred cows Slow death by starvation 


Circumstances 


The gods cooperate: 
Crime is punished 


Die (quickly) at sea 
Slow death by starvation 


Note. Significantly, there is no text to support the apelin of a similar decision matrix for Odysseus. 


*Eurylochos assuages any guilt feelings the men might otherwise associate with this outcome by promig to 
erect and equip a temple to Helios when they return to Ithaka (12.345-47). 


exhaust their meager stores. They turn in 
desperation to fishing and hunting fowl, 
but without success. Hunger wears them 
down. Acknowledging -finally his own 
lack of resource—a critical step for “the 
man of many ways” (andra... poly- 
tropon, 1.1)—Odysseus leaves his men to 
seek guidance from the gods (12.333-34; 
cf. 12.38). In his absence, the crewmen 
“Hatch a wicked plot” to satisfy their 
hunger by slaughtering Helios’ cattle. 
Eurylochos, Odysseus’ second in com- 
mand, addresses the men in terms they 
find irresistibly persuasive (12.339-52): 


“Heed my words, mates, for you have been 
sued 


ill. 

All deaths are hateful to wretched mortals, 

but to die of hunger is the most piteous way 
to meet one’s fate. 

Let us, then, carry off the best of Helios’ 
cattle... 

But if, in his rage for his straight-horned 
ca + 

He would have our ship destroyed, and other 
gods back up, 

then I heartily prefer to die at once inhaling a 


wave 
than to waste to death on a desert island.” 
So said Eurylochos, and the other mates agreed. 


Eurylochos’ speech invites his mates to 
compare the respective consequences of 
reverencing and of violating Helios’ cat- 
tle. Whatever the men decide, Eurylochos 
notes that there are two, and only two, 
possibilities. Either the other gods make 
common cause and honor Helios’ claim to 
punish anyone who harms his cattle or 
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they do not. What makes Eurylochos’ 
argument so persuasive is his revealing 
that, in either of these possible circum- 
stances, breaking the oath and slaughter- 
ing the cattle is the superior choice. This is 
perhaps most easily seen with reference to 
the decision matrix in Table 1, which is 
constructed directly out of the alterna- 
tives and consequences as they are for- 
mulated in the text. . 

_ It is Eurylochos’ contention that the 
men will be better off acting as he recom- 
mends, regardless whether the other gods 
honor Helios’ claim against them, as we 
see from the table. If the gods should fail 
to cooperate in punishing the men—such 
divisiveness among the gods is not un- 
precedented, as any veteran of the Trojan 
campaign knows—then slaughtering the 
cattle is clearly preferable to the alter- 
native. In this case, the men will satisfy 
their hunger and pay no penalty what- 
ever. But if, on the other hand, the gods 
should cooperate in their punishment, 
then slaughtering the cattle is still prefer- 
able to the alternative; for then their 
violation can be expected to result in a 
quick death, after a fine meal, instead of a 
slow death “by inches.” No matter which 
circumstance actually comes to pass, 
then, the crewmen are better off slaugh- 
tering the sacred cattle. Whenever any 
strategy enjoys this superiority over all its 
alternatives in every possible circum- 
stance, game theorists describe it as 
“dominant” (Owen 1982, 22-23). Of 
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course, dominant strategies are not 
always available, but when one is avail- 
able it would appear almost unthinkable 
to choose anything else.” 

In the case of the crewmen’s choice, 
however, the poet of the Odyssey would 
seem to disagree. Homer condemns their 
rational choice as utterly reckless (1.7, 
12.300). By what right can one assert the 
“utter recklessness” of a rationally domi- 
nant strategy? Or are we simply to dis- 
miss the poet as a rank misologist? The 
answer to this question is emphatically 
no. Homer’s sympathetic treatment of 
clear reasoning is manifest throughout the 
work. But perhaps nowhere is it so evi- 
dent as when Athena praises Odysseus as 
“by far the best of all mortals in counsel” 
for his resolve in concealing his identity 
(13.297-98). The significance of 
Odysseus’ ironic dissimulation, par- 
ticularly in its departure from the cus- 
tomary behavior of the “typical hero,” 
should be carefully noted. As against his 
earlier preoccupation with glory and self- 
aggrandizement, Odysseus now contrives 
all manner of means, even adopting the 
guise of a beggar, -to remain hidden. 

Odysseus evidently arrives at his deci- 
sion to conceal himself upon learning 
from the shade of Agamemnon, which he 
encounters in Hades after his consultation 
with Teiresias, of the extraordinary 
dangers that may attend a hero’s home- 
coming (11.387-466). Agamemnon’s hor- 
rific tale of betrayal and murder discloses 
the full dimensions of the danger that 
Odysseus, too, may face. Agamemnon’s 
wife, Klytemnestra, was. seduced by 
Aigisthos while Agamemnon fought at 
Troy, Although Klytemnestra initially 
resisted Aigisthos’ advances, she finally 
yielded and conspired in a plot to murder 
her husband upon his return. Agamem- 
_ non’s shade recounts the awful details to 
Odysseus and bitterly urges him to keep 
his identity a secret, not to reveal himself 
completely even to Penelope. 

It is clear from the sequel that Odysseus 


takes Agamemnon’s advice to heart. 
Odysseus grows ex y 

manufacturing the most artful deceits in 
responding to questions concerning his 
whereabouts. In his first encounter with 
strangers (the Phaiakians) after convers- 
ing with Agamemnon, Odysseus is extra- 
ordinarily reticent and evasive concerning 
his true identity—notwithstanding the 
remarkable hospitality being extended 
him (cf. 7.237-39; with 8.28, 8.548-55, 
and 9.19-21; see also 9.504-5). A short 


time later, after his hosts have graciously 
conducted him to Ithaka, Odysseus meets 


the goddess Athena in the guise of a 
young shepherd. When asked who he is, 
Odysseus again dissembles, concealing his 
identity to gain an advantage in informa- 
tion (13.375-97). Athena, who has kept 
her distance from Odysseus since his 
sacrilege at Troy, at last reveals herself 
and, as we have seen, praises Odysseus’ 
good judgment in keeping himself con- 
cealed 


Athena brings Odysseus up to date on 
the situation in Ithaka. Suitors for the 
hand of Penelope have established them- 
selves in Odysseus’ home and recklessly 
consume his property. Odysseus, of 
course, is put in mind immediately of 
Agamamnon, whose fate he is determined 
not to share. Instead, he resolves to keep 
his identity hidden. He poses as an old 
beggar, returns secretly to his palace, and, 
with the advantage of surprise (and a little 
help from his son Telemachos and two 
loyal herdsmen), kills all 108 suitors. 
Odysseus’ mission is one of the most 
thrilling in all literature, owing largely to 
the overwhelming odds he faces and, 
hence, to the nearly unendurable suspense 
that attends every stage of his operation. 
The element of surprise, and thus secrecy, 
is absolutely imperative for his success. 
Clearly, then Odysseus’ heroic return to 
home and throne depends on his willing- 
ness to conceal his identity. The good 
sense of his decision to do so is nearly self- 
evident, though it should be noted that 
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Table 2. Odysseus’ Rational Choice 


Strategics Penelope faithful Penelope unfaithful 
Remain concealed _ Maintains element of surprise _ Maintains element of surprise 
Reveal identity 


` Loses element of surprise 


such self-effacing concealment is at odds 
with the customary behavior of homeric 
heroes. Table 2, constructed exclusively 
from alternatives and consequences de- 
scribed in the text, indicates the rational 
superiority of Odysseus’ choice. ` 
It is clear that Odysseus’ best choice is 
to conceal his identity. Whether Penelope 
remains faithful or is unfaithful, Odysseus 
will better maintain the crucial element of 
surprise by not divulging his where- 
ae In the event that Penelope has 
betrayed him, Odysseus can expect to suf- 
fer the same fate as Agamemnon if he 
announces his presence; but he can guard 
against this by concealing his identity 
rather than walking directly into the 
suitors’ trap as Agamemnon. did 
(11.409-15). Of course, it is most likely 
‘that. Penelope has remained faithful 
(11.444-46), so one might suppose that, 
_ by adopting a strategy of concealment, 
Odysseus suffers. in forestalling his 
reunion with a faithful and beloved wife; 
but this supposition underestimates the 
mortal danger posed to Odysseus by the 
suitors, for they are prepared to murder 
Odysseus if he should turn up, even with 
no encouragement from Penelope—a fact 
Odysseus correctly perceives (2.246-51; 
17.561-65). In view of this danger, 
Odysseus is better off keeping his identity 
a secret even if Penelope remains faithful. 
It follows that Odysseus’ decision to con- 
ceal his identity, like that-of the crewmen 
to slaughter the sacred cattle, is the domi- 
nant strategy.2 . 
It is evident, then, that Odysseus’ deci- 
sion is logically identical to that of his 


Betrayal and murder 


pee Nevertheless, while Sess 
is praised for his good judgment in mak- 
ing his choice, the crewmen are con- 
demined for theirs. On strictly rational 
grounds, however, it is evident that the 
crewmen’s decision is as legitimate as that 
of Odysseus. What, then, is the basis of 
Homer's divergent judgments of rational - 
choice? In what, exactly, does the crew- 
men’s recklessness consist? If we return to 
the poem’s opening, we shall discover that 
it is precisely the meaning of such reck- 
lessness that occupies Homer's attention 
immediately ‘upon. pronouncing his in- . 
vocation. 


Reckless , Conimensuration . 


and the Limits of Reason l 


‘The Odyssey opens, as we. have 
noticed, with an implicit comparison of 
Odysseus with his reckless crewmen and 


an invocation for divine assistance in ex- 


pounding this contrast. In response to this 
invocation, the poem's scene shifts im- 
mediately to Olympus, the home of the 
gods. Presumably, Homer’s Muse can 


best answer his prayer by beginning there. 


‘On Olympus we find Zeus about to 


speak, as he has been reflecting upon the 
life of Aigisthos, Klytemnestra’s seducer 
and Agamemnon’s murderer. In his dis- 
course ‘on Aigisthos, the first speech 
delivered in the Odyssey, Zeus reveals the 
meaning of recklessness. Beginning with 
the story of Aigisthos, we learn that 
rational choice is -no safeguard but: can 
even be the instrument of recklessness. 

It is with Aigisthos in mind that Zeus 
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formulates his renowned theodicy. Zeus 
holds that it is not the gods who are to 
blame if mortals suffer beyond their lot; 
on the contrary, mortals have only them- 
selves to blame or rather “their own reck- 
lessness” (sphéisin atasthaliéisin, 1.34; cf. 
1.7). Aigisthos is the object lesson in 
Zeus’s instruction in the meaning of reck- 
lessness. Zeus observes that Aigisthos had 
been warned in advance of the vengeance 
of Orestes, Agamemnon’s son, if he 
should seduce Klytemnestra and slay 
Agamemnon. Zeus emphasizes that Aigis- 
thos knew (eid6s, 1.37) that he would pay 


the penalty for his deeds, yet he did them ` 


anyway. Evidently, the sheer intensity of 
Aigisthos’ desire to supplant Agamemnon 
is sufficient to settle his choice to commit 
adultery and murder. Even the certain 
vengeance of Orestes does not outweigh 
his satisfaction in stealing Agamemnon's 
wife and throne. 

We recoil in horror at hearing of 
Aigisthos’ crimes. We have not, however, 
sufficiently understood the significance of 
this reaction of horror until we have come 
to terms with the fundamental rationality 
of the crime that incites it. Homer's judg- 
ment that such rational decisions are 
nevertheless utterly reckless points the 
way. So we must explore further the 
character of Aigisthos’ rational choice to 
break the laws proscribing adultery and 
regicide. In this connection it is helpful to 
note that Zeus’s discussion of Aigisthos 
anticipates in some important ways the 
approach of recent studies of criminal 
behavior pioneered by the economist 
Gary Becker (1968). Like Zeus, Becker 
does not acknowledge any incompatibil- 
ity between criminal behavior and ration- 
ality. Moreover, the notion underlying 
Becker’s analysis, that a legal sanction 
essentially establishes a price for a given 
sort of misbehavior, isolates precisely the 


recklessness inherent in the criminal’s - 


conception of law as conceived in the 
Odyssey.’ 
On Homer's account, Aigisthos’ ration- 


alistic recklessness consists in his reckon- 
ing with Zeus’s law as if it were merely a 
price tag. Aigisthos elects to murder 
Agamemnon and marry Klytemnestra 
because his desire to supplant Agamem- 
non is so great that even Orestes’ divinely 
mandated vengeance is not sufficient to 
deter him. Presumably, Aigisthos knows 
better than anyone how much enjoyment 
sitting on. the throne of Mycenae will 
bring him and what the vengeance of 
Orestes will cost. Thus, his calculation 
that the benefits of adultery and murder 
outweigh the costs is rational, to be sure. 
But his recklessness, in the poet's view, I 
suggest, consists in his treatment of Zeus’s 
prohibition in terms that even permit such 
commensuration. Fundamental to this 
contention is an understanding that legal 
sanctions do not establish a price for the 
commission of proscribed behavior. They 
rather manifest, in this case, Zeus’s un- 
conditional condemnation of such con- 
duct. A penalty for infractions exists to 
direct attention to this condemnation, not 
to invite deliberation as to its relative cost 
compared to that of unsatisfied and illicit ` 
desires (Berns 1979; Feinberg 1965). Ulti- 


_ mately, the respect that such laws prop- 


erly command does not derive from any 
possible aggregation of carrots and sticks. 
It derives rather from the sacred task that 
is the highest and essential function of law 
and punishment, namely education. 

In view of the educational function of 
law—where education is understood as 
the proper cultivation of the human soul 
—it is evident that a proscriptive sanction 
is not adequately reckoned as a price. In 
its deepest signification a sanction testifies 
to the existence of the sacred. The sacred 
is, above all, that which commands 
respect on its own terms, not in virtue of 
comparison or analogy with something 
else. By its very nature, the sacred defies 
commensuration.?° Ultimately, the privi- 
leged status of the educational dimension 
of statecraft derives from the sanctity of 
the human soul, which it aims to im- 
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prove. It is an insight into the sanctity of 


the soul, as we shall see, that proves to be 
Odysseus’ major ‘Tearning experience and. 


the trigger of his.change of heart; but for 
our immediate purposes, the sanctity of 
`- the soul is most readily illuminated by a 

‘familiar biblical passage: “What will it 
profit a man,” Jesus asks, “if he should 


gain the whole world but forfeit his soul?” - 


I take it.that this question is a rhetorical 
one. The: point i is that nothing in the entire 
- ‘world can compensate one, for, or make 
one indifferent toward). the loss of ‘his 
soul. Thus no worldly thing can “take the 
measure” of man’s soul. The soul, we may 


say, defies commensuration with worldly — 


Rationalism, however, upholds “the 
limitless possibility of commensuration 
because it- presumes the’ ultimate heg- 
emony of reason in the pursuit of wis- 
dom. If everything were commensurable, 
reason would indeed be sovereign in dis- 


cernment. But Homer's Odyssey indicates . 
- that even a. 


perfectly operating rational 
faculty, as in the cases of Aigisthos and of 
Odysseus’ shipmates, fails utterly at dis- 
cerning ‘what is’ necessary for wisdom, 
namely the fundamental difference be- 


tween the sacred and the profane. Where- 


reason accepts such a distinction, it does 


so on the authority of something higher. 


.than reason. Therefore, the consistent 
rationalist: cannot accept (even axiomat- 
ically) a ' sacred “value” -aš given. In 


propounding a universal hegemony for. 


` reason, the rationalist juggernaut i inescap- 
_ ably collides with the sacred. The strategy 

of the rationalists’ thrust against ‘this 
obstruction is simply to ignore those char- 
acteristics of the .sacred that arë not 


„expressible in terms. common ‘with’ the - 


_ principal objects of their interest. This is 


accomplished most. easily in the case of - 


the law by: disregarding the educational 
significance of. ‘penalties and interpreting 
them simply. as prices. As. the rationalist 
sees it, laws do riot educate, they merely 


regulate. Nothing is an everything 


has its price, 


Along with Aigisthos, Eurylochos and 
his. mates are the unreconstrüctable 
‘rationalists in Homer's Odyssey. 
Eurylochos’ speech to the crewmen 
shamelessly displays an utter indifference 


- to the sanctity: of Helios’ cattle. He treats 


the’ divine ‘sanction proscribing Helios’ 
cattle as though it were simply a signal of 
the price charged by the gods for 
Thrinakian roast: beef. With Eurylochos 
showing the way, the crewmen thus 
reckon the relative costs and benefits of 
their crime with faultless logic. As we 
have seen, they determine that it is best to 
slaughter the cattle’ because even in the 


worst case, they heartily prefer a quick 


death at sea to slow starvation. Because. 
this reckoning is fundamentally heedless 
of the educational significance of punitive. 


‘sanctions, I suggest, Homer condemns the 


men as “utterly reckless.” 
Homer condemns the’ crewmen’s ra- ° 
tional choice not because it is rational, 


then, but because it is rationalistic. The 
‘crewmen carelessly transgress the limiis 
imposed by the sacred upon rational com- 


mensuration. We should carefully note 
that in condemning such rationalistic 
excess, Homer proves to be not a misolo- 


-gist but a friend to reason. To appreciate 


Homer's stance, one must understand that 
rationalism is not an alien influence that 
infects reason with some foreign con- 
tagion. Rationalism is rather a form of 
licentiousness; it works its influence from 
within. Perhaps this can be clarified most 
effectively with the aid of a political 
analogy. Rationalism is. to reason as ma- 
jority tyranny is to democracy. Friends of 
reason, like James. Madison's (Federalist 
No. 10) “friend of popular government,” 

must take care to guard especially against 
the vicious propensities that inhere in 
their favorites. Just as we learn from the 


framers of the U.S. Constitution that the 


fluorishing of democracy depends upon 
institutions. that limit the rule of majori- 
ties (Diamond 1959), so too we learn from 


‘Homer that the flourishing of reason into 


wisdom requires a recognition of its 
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limits. This: recognition is implicit in 
respect for the sacred, such as that which 
determines Odysseus’ refusal to join his 
crewmen in their rationalistic smorgas- 
bord. It remains, of course, to consider 
how it is that Odysseus develops this life- 
enhancing reverence while his crewmen 
are condemned to.a self-destructive 
rationalism, 


The Etiology ‘of Rationalism 
and the Roots of Reverence 


Careful consideration of Eurylochos’ 
speech on Thrinakia will reveal the under- 
lying source of the crewmen’s rationalism. 
The key premise in Eurylochos’ argument, 
which facilitates the commensuration of 
death by starvation and death by divine 
punishment, is that “all deaths are hateful 
to wretched . mortals” (pantes men 
stygeroi thanatoi deiloisi brotoisi, 
12.341). This is a surprising contention. 
One supposes that death might sometimes 
appear to be a blessed release rather than 
something indiscriminately hateful, par- 
ticularly to a “wretch.” But Eurylochos 
maintains that all deaths are hateful. This 
is because, in his view, wretchedness is 


not the cause of man’s indiscriminate . 


orientation toward death, but (as we shall 
see) its effect. Eurylochos’ contention, by 
itself, still appears to be a logical non 


. sequitur, however. Why then is it so per- 


suasive to his audience? The answer is 
that Eurylochos’ argument is an enthy- 
meme, not simply a syllogism. In other 


' words, its cogency depends upon a sup- 


pressed premise that his auditors supply 
on their own. Only if we take it: that 
human beings are haters of mortality in 
itself, does it follow that they will be 
indiscriminate haters of death. The influ- 
ence of this premise in making possible 
Eurylochos’ subsequent commensuration 
is decisive. For a hatred of death per se 
will obscure the qualitative differences 
among various ways one may come to 
die. Then all that remains is to reckon the 


length of life and how much pain and 
pleasure is felt during its span. Questions 
of “how long” and “how much” obviously 
admit a common measure; only commen- 
surables are involved. Hence, as we have 
seen, Eurylochos’ appeal to his shipmates 
rests simply on the superiority of a iick 
death to.a slow death. 

. The obscurantist tendencies of the 
crewmen’s hatred of mortality engender a 
mistaken conviction of universal com- 
mensurability and, consequently, of the 
sovereignty of reason. The hatred of mor- 
tality as: such conceals utterly the dif- 
ference between the sacred and the pro- 
fane, the noble and the base. It is this Tack 
of discrimination that, in turn, truly 
accounts for the wretchedness Eurylochos 
attributes to mortals. The root meaning of 
Eurylochos’ word for “wretched,” deiloisi, 
literally denotes “cowardice.” The wretch- 
edness of the coward consists, above all, 
in a blindness to the qualitative difference 
between what is and what is not worth the 
risking of one’s life. The hatred of mor- 
tality as the cause of cowardly wretched- 
ness and its consequent lack of discrim- 


` ination is indeed the great leveler. Once it - 


has thus accomplished its work, the 
horizon of reason appears limitless. If we 
wish to account for the crewmen’s ration- 


- alism, then, we must consider the genesis 
_of their hatred of mortality. While 


Eurylochos and his mates evidently sup- 


` pose that this hatred is simply in the 


nature of man, Homer suggests a some- 
what different and certainly more com- _ 
plex view. As the poet shows, all men are 
not haters of mortality. Odysseus stands 
out as an exception. . - 

Unlike his crewmen, Odysseus is not a 
hater of mortality. Nevertheless, neither 
is he altogether dissimilar to his mates. 
Odysseus, too, has been guilty. of reck- 
lessness, as we have seen (cf. 18.139 with 
1.1-2; 10.437). Odysseus’ recklessness 
derives from a source Homer recognizes 
as deep within the human soul, namely 
the thymotic, or “hearty,” longing to 
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accomplish great things, to win reputa- 
tion and glory. Among the crewmen, a 
rather ordinary bunch unable to vent 
themselves heroically, this spirited pas- 
sion has soured into a bitter and self- 
destructive hatred of mortality. It is not 
surprising that such men would blame 
and grow to hate their own mortality. For 
it is mortality that sets the ineluctable 
limits that finally prevent mediocrities 
from accomplishing great feats—if only 
because time runs out. In Odysseus, by 
contrast, this hearty passion issues first of 
all in a typically heroic (one could say, 
“Achillean’) competitiveness. The path of 
heroic competitiveness has its own short- 
comings, of course. By itself, such com- 
petitiveness knows no bounds. In its 
purest form, it is directed against the gods 
themselves, as the hero rivals the immor- 
tals in his own attainment of immortal 
glory. Thus, Odysseus recklessly ravages 
Troy's sacred citadel, the image of Olym- 
pus. He gloats, recklessly, over his defeat 
of Poseidon’s son, Polyphemos the 
cyclops. Nevertheless, what distinguishes 
Odysseus from the likes of Achilles, 
Diomedes, and Ajax—to say nothing of 
his crewmen—is that he overcomes this 
reckless heroic competitiveness before it 
destroys him. - 

The poet underscores the importance of 
this development in a remarkable manner. 
Our first direct glimpse of Odysseus in the 
poem occurs as he is refusing the goddess 
Kalypso’s offer of immortality (1.58-59, 
5.206-24). In fact, we are told that 
Odysseus “longs to die” (thaneein 
himeiretai, 1.59), so great is his desire to 
see hearth smoke leaping from his native 
Ithaka once again. From this point the 
narration of Odysseus’ story retraces his 
steps by way of flashback in an effort, I 
suggest, to account for the remarkable 
choice he has made. Odysseus’ reverent 


self-control on Thrinakia is presented as . 


the acid test of the change of heart that 
ultimately makes possible his refusal of 
Kalypso’s offer. If we wish to learn what 
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first triggered Odysseus’ change of heart, 
his new appreciation of death and mor- 
tality, it is necessary above all to ponder 
the significance of his journey to the land 
of the dead. It is there that Odysseus 
encounters the shades of his comrades at 
Troy, the celebrated heroes Agamemnon 
and Achilles, 

We have already considered the influ- 
ence of Odysseus’ interview with the 
shade of Agamemnon upon his decision 
to forego heroic self-aggrandizement and 
conceal his identity. But it is Achilles, 
more than anyone, who may be con- 
sidered the expert witness on human 
thymos and the heroic longing for immor- 
tality. We expect that Odysseus’ conver- 
sation with him will be particularly en- 
lightening. Achilles appears just as 


` Odysseus and Agamemnon are conclud-- 


ing their tearful exchange of tales, 
Agamemnon of his betrayal and murder 
at the hands of Aigisthos and Klytem- 
nestra, and Odysseus of his harrowing 
experiences at sea (11.465-67). Achilles, 
who is weeping , approaches and 
asks how Odysseus dares while still living 
to come to Hades. In response, Odysseus 
recounts to Achilles the purpose of his 
mission and bemoans the evils that seem 
perpetually to obstruct his homecoming. 
Then he addresses: himself to Achilles’ 
condition. Though deeply moved by 
Agamemnon’s suffering, Odysseus finds it 
most surprising that the illustrious 


Achilles should have any reason to 


lament. Odysseus contrasts his own suf- 
ferings with what he maintains is Achilles’ 
unprecedented blessedness. What is 
death, wonders Odysseus, compared to 
the glory of Achilles? Achilles, Odysseus 
declares, is the happiest (makartatos, 
11.483) man of all time—in life he was 
honored “as an equal to the gods,” and 
now he rules magnificently over all the 
dead. In response, Achilles crisply orders 
Odysseus not to make light of death. In 
one of most famous passages in the 
Odyssey, Achilles bitterly proclaims his 
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preference for mortal life—even the least 
glorious life imaginable as the slave of a 
nobody—over being the illustrious mon- 
arch of the underworld (11.489-91). To 
rule the underworld is the station of a 
god, yet Achilles suggests that Odysseus 
is.badly mistaken in supposing that the 


exchange of mortal life is a good trade for 


such an apotheosis. The greatest Achaian 


hero, who vied with the gods in his wrath ` 


and in his longing for glory, evidently 
regrets his ‘success. It would be an under- 
statement to say that the effect of this 
speech on Odysseus is considerable. 

- We will entirely miss-the significance of 
this speech for Odysseus, however, if we 


merely look to the most famous com- 
mentary upon it for its interpretation. In- 


Plato's Republic, Socrates does not ap- 
proach the interpretation of Achilles’ 
speech from Odysseus’ perspective but 
from the standpoint of young, impres- 
sionable cadets. To be sure, Achilles’ 
speech could sap the courage of callow 
youth (Plato 1972, 386a6-c7; cf. 378d5- 
e1). Someone. young in character and 
understanding. might hastily infer, on 
the basis of Achilles’ preference for slav- 
ery to death, that no cause warrants the 
risk of one’s life. But surely it would be a 
great error to mistake Odysseus for-a 
callow youth. His reception of Achilles’ 
speech is different. If we attempt to inter- 
pret Achilles’ speech as Odysseus under- 
“stands it, we must begin by squaring it 
with what Odysseus knows of Achilles’ 
character.. Above all,- Achilles is un- 
repoachably courageous. So Odysseus, 


who fought beside Achilles for 10 years at ' 


Troy, would know better than to inter- 
pret his speech as the counsel of a coward. 
Next, we must keep in mind that Achilles 


intends his speech as a rejoinder to - 


Odysseus’ unwarranted congratulations 
on his supposed blessedness. Odysseus 
makes light of death because he supposes 
Achilles’ godlike immortality is worth 
‘more than mortal life. Achilles obviously 
at But if Achilles’ oe for 


even the meanest mortal life over his god- 


like station in Hades is unintelligible as 


the counsel of a coward, how can it be 
understood? The key to answering this 
question, it seems to me, is the recogni- 
tion that’ Achilles’ preference reflects the 
sanctity of mortal life, its fundamental 
incommensurability with even a godlike 


immortality. One’ can reconcile Achilles’ 


speech and deeds only by recognizing that 
life is sacred and thus that his preference 
of the mortal over the immortal is lexico- 
graphic. 

Odysseus finds a great truth in Achilles 
bitterness. Achilles represents better than 
anyone man’s heroic longing to be some- 
one. Immortality seems the way to be 
because being would appear to entail per- 
manence. This is certainly the case with 
the gods, whose being is distinguished 
above all by their immortality. For mortal 


. man, though, there is a difference. A mor- 


tal’s being consists in what Homer calls 
psyché, which means both life and soul. 
We have no assurance, however, that. 
psyché, even as soul, is immortal; nor is 
even the possession of psyché to be taken 
for granted. In the Homeric perspective, 
man must “win his soul” (arnymenos hén 
te psychén,.1.5). ee ee 
into his own. For a human being, stri 

for immortality is simply beside the by 
(cf. Matthew 16:25). Profiting from 
Achilles’ experience, Odysseus learns that 
mortal men become godlike at the cost of 
their own souls. Achilles’ shade is not a 
true -soul. but merely a “witless 
and exhausted phantom”. (11.473-76; 


' -10.492-95). In his attempt to rival the 


gods, Achilles lost the most divine thing 
in himself: This is the paradoxical truth 
beneath Achilles’ bitter and easily. mis- 
construed denunciation of his position in 
Hades. Of course it is too late for Achilles 
to benefit from this lesson, but it is not 
too late for Odysseus. - 

Beginning with his refusal to participate 
in -his crewmen’s slaughter of Helios’ 
sacred cattle, Odysseus resists on his own 
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repeated temptations to-treat mortals and 
immortals as commensurable. He con- 
sistently rebuts any comparisons between 
himself: and: the gods (e.g., 5.208-24, 
7.208-21,- 16.186-91): In his choice of 


women, Odysseus prefers Penelope to the’ 


goddess Kalypso—despite the fact that on 
any’ common dimension of: 


comparison 
Kalypso is superior (5.211-18). He rejects: 


Kalypso’s offer of immortality without a 
second thought. Where, earlier, Odysseus 
had been inclined to praise and even to 
envy Achilles for being esteemed equal to 
the gods, he now draws a strict line in his 
own ambitions. He will vie only with 
mortals - (8.221-25). Rivalry with the 
gods, Odysseus comes to understand,. is 
merely reckless commensuration in heroic 
oa Death, the most tangible dividing 

line’ between mortals ‘and - immortals, 
becomes something for which Odysseus 


urges respect. He refuses to glory over-the - 


dead ‘bodies. of everi his most hated 
enemies, the reckless ‘suitors of Penelope; 
he declares that to do-so would be “un- 


holy” (22.410-13). Where his crewmen’s — 


hatred of mortality issues in the rational- 
istic violation of the: sacred . cattle, 
Odysseus’ appreciation of mortal life dis- 
poses him to respect especially the cattle 
of Helios. For it is Helios, the sun god, 
who is sovereign over the days and 
seasons ‘that measure ‘the limits of our 
mortality (Flaumenhaft 1982). Genuine 
reverence to the sun god is to be found in 
a respectful “appreciation of these. limits 
rather than in the belief in universal 

Homer does not permit’ Caves to 
resume the throne of Ithaka without a 
final recognition of ‘his newly developed 
reverence, so- important it is to his claim 
to heroic’status. The political consumma- 
tion of Odysseus’ return to Ithaka, a set- 
tlement -between . his house and- the 
families of the suitors whom he has killed, 
depends upon his 
to the satisfaction of vengeance and the 
‘execution of justice. In the poem’s final 


certain limits — 


battle, which is incited by the suitors’ 
angry relations, Odysseus soon wins the 
upper hand. If Odysseus were to press his 
advantage to the point of decimating the 
suitors’ relatives, however, a peaceful set- 
tlement would become untenable. A pro- 
tracted and bloody vendetta would ane 
instead. All the same, justice would:seem 
to authorize the punishment of those who 
have attempted to murder Odysseus and 
who for three years stood by- without a 
word as their own sons and brothers reck- ` 
lessty abused his household. But at.pre- 
cisely the point when Odysseus’. advan- 
tage is clear, Athena intervenes. Athena 
commands Odysseus in the name of Zeus 
to yield.. Homer notes that Odysseus 
obeyed but did not merely obey—he. 
rejoiced in his heart (epieitheto, chaire de 
thyméi, 24.545). With. this statement 
Homer indicates that Odysseus’ change of 
heart is complete. For his rejoicing in 
Zeus’s command is not a merely -ritual 
piety before a more powerful. god. 
i joy reveals that his heart, his 
thymos, is in full accord .with the de- 
limitation of commensuration, even in the 
difficult case when such commensuration 
is in the service -of distributive anlar 
Justice, as should already be evident, is 
not the highest virtue in the Odyssey. On 
the contrary, it is thanks to his reverence 
that the fierce spirit of Odysseus in the 
end fully internalizes this gentle lesson in 
moderation. It ‘is by means of. his com-' 
prehensive change of heart that Odysseus 
comes into his own, at last winning his 
soul. This achievement, 
Achilles cannot match,. establishes - the 
heroic superiority of Odysseus. With this 


the Odyssey comes Ee a | close: i 


Contiaion 


. We Benan by noting that the dudy. ‘of 
Homer has fallen into a state of. neglect 
and even disrepute among modern stu- 
dents of politics and by suggesting that- 


which +even - 
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perhaps, upon consideration, the 
Odyssey might be found to be both rele- 
vant and beneficent in view of the special 
needs of our own polity. This considera- 
tion focused on Odysseus’ adventure on 
the island of Thrinakia, where he dis- 
tinguishes himself most decisively from 
his recklessly rationalistic shipmates. At 
first glance, the basis of this distinction 
appeared untenable. Homer condemns 
the crewmen for their recklessness in 
electing a strategy that is logically iden- 
tical to a subsequent strategy of Odysseus 
that earns him praise for his good judg- 
ment. We resisted the temptation to 
attribute this discrepancy to a host of 
external factors and attempted instead to 
look further within the poem to discover 
the basis upon which the poet would dare 
to condemn the crewmen’s undoubtedly 
rational choice. Finally, we sustained 
Homer's charge of recklessness and attrib- 
uted it to the crewmen’s heedlessness of 
the limits of rational commensuration. 
These limits are dictated by the sacred, 
which warrants respect in. itself, not by 
virtue of analogy or comparison with 
anything else. In accordance with their 
rationalistic presumption of the boundless 
powers of reason, however, the crewmen 
treat the divine sanction of Helios’ cattle 
as if it were a mere price tag. 
Odysseus, by contrast, does not violate 
the sacred cattle. His intelligence (like 
` Achilles’ courage) is beyond reproach; but 
Homer's elevation of Odysseus to heroic 
status does not simply rest upon that 
intelligence. Odysseus’ heroic excellence, 
which truly sets him above the other 
Achaian. kings, consists in his combina- 
tion of godliness and resourceful intelli- 
gence. Odysseus comes to accept this 
reverential constraint on his intelligence 
as he learns that human beings, however 
they may long for immortality, cannot 
rival the gods. Such a competition is out 
of the question because man simply can- 
not “take the measure” of the gods. As 
Odysseus learns from Achilles, mortal 


man becomes more godlike at the cost of 
his own soul—the most divine thing in 
him. From this paradoxical insight into 
the fundamental incommensurability of 
men and gods, Odysseus gains an appre- 
ciation of the excellence that is specific to 
human beings. Odysseus’ appreciation of 
human mortality contrasts most sharply 
with the hatred of mortality of his 
cowardly shipmates. While their hatred of 
mortality urges them on to recklessness, 
Odysseus’ appreciation of human mortal- 
ity accompanies a sobering divination of 
the limits that properly constrain human 
reason. By virtue of this change of heart, 
Odysseus breaks with the customary 
behavior of the “typical hero.” Odysseus’ 
reverence, therefore, should not be con- 
fused with a merely blind observance of 
custom in whatever guise that custom 
may present itself. On the contrary, 
Odysseus’ reverence is above all inclined 
to political moderation, as the conclusion 


of the poem indicates. 


Homer's criticism of rationalism could 
be studied with profit at any time. But 
perhaps nowhere does this lesson have 
greater political importance than in a 
modern commercial republic like our 
own. Harbored within: this ordinarily 
mild polity is a dangerous propensity that 
threatens to undermine the very liberty 
that is its hallmark and precious heritage. 
Commercialism, taken to excess, holds 
nothing sacred, not even the moral and - 
political principles that make free trade, 
to say nothing of our other freedoms, 
possible. To the unbridled commercialist, 
everything has its price. This rationalistic 
propensity of the commercial republic 
provides its adversaries across the range 
of the political spectrum with “fruitful 
topics” for their “specious declamations.” 
Solzhenitsyn joins Lenin, if in little else, in 
scorn for capitalists who one day will sell 
the rope their enemies will use to hang 
them. In this regard, it is most fitting and 
highly satisfying that Odysseus, whom 
some have disparaged as “the acquisitive 
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hero,” provides a choice lesson for friends 
of the commercial republic. 

The unbounded pursuit of commercial 
maximization is, after all, nothing if not a 
variety of rationalism. Like Odysseus’ 
crewmen, Lenin's hypothetical capitalist 
reduces fundamental constitutional or 
Jegal principles to mere price tags. But the 
substance of such fundamental laws and 
rights is formulated with a view to the 
human soul and its proper cultivation; to 
disregard their sanctity is an error Homer 
reveals as the height of recklessness. In 
light of Homer’s Odyssey, we see more 
clearly the significance of Strauss’s argu- 
ments on the need to remain open to the 
claims of revelation and Hayek’s argu- 
ments against rule utilitarianism and the 
presuppositions of “Posnerian judges.” 
We also gain a deeper appreciation for the 
wisdom of our founders. Natural rights, 
they proclaimed, are “unalienable” and 
“self-evident”—which is to say that their 
authority is not dependent upon rational 
demonstration and that they are not to be 
rearranged merely to promote “social 
wealth.” The “genius of American poli- 
tics” lies not in a dedication to rationally 
demonstrable first principles but rather in 
a solemn respect for the “givenness” of 
common-law liberties and the equal rights 
with which we are endowed by our 
creator (see Boorstin 1953, chap. 1). In 
maintaining the “self-evidence” of natural 
rights, the founders disagreed decisively 
with Thomas Hobbes, himself an ex- 
pounder of a doctrine of natural rights. 
Hobbes, however, does not settle for the 
self-evidence of natural rights. Instead, he 
presents .an impressively rationalistic 


derivation of these rights. We must not. 


fail to note, however, that this derivation 
culminates in the institution of an authori- 
tarian state, the Leviathan. Absolutism, 
the antithesis of liberty, would seem to be 
the consequence of rationalism in politics. 
Friends of the commercial republic might 
rightly conclude, then, that it is not the 
emulous zeal of impressionable readers of 


Homer that most endangers their favored 
political order. A much more pressing 
threat is posed by the irreverent convic- 
tion of the hegemony of reason, to which 
commercialism itself inclines us. If, in 
opposition to this inclination, we recom- 
mend that such moderate and moderating 
first principles as those to which our 
nation is dedicated be respected as sacred,. 
we are following a trail blazed by our own 
founding fathers, but charted originally, I 
suggest, by the poet of the Odyssey. 


Notes . 


1. Is reason, as we understand it, sufficiently 
Tecognizable in the understanding of the ancients to 
accommodate the intelligibility of a claim designat- 
ing Homer as a critic of rationalism? This is a com- 
plex issue, but one that can perhaps be addressed 
sufficiently for present purposes. The semantic range 
of reason (logos) among the ancients is best indi- 
cated by the denotation of the word itself, In Greek 
logos literally means a reckoning or giving of 
accounts, principally by ratio or analogy. At the 
heart of this complex of meanings is the notion of 
commensuration. Thus an “irrational” number—the 
usage has survived intact ‘from the earliest days of 
ancient mathematics—is so termed precisely because 
of its incommensurability. One is not able to give an 
account of such a number in terms of other numbers, 
that is, as a ratio. Whatever their other differences, 
ancients and moderns alike acknowledge commen- 
suration as the characteristic modus operandi of 
reason. It is against the limitless hegemony of reason 
thus conceived that I understand Homer's attack in 
the Page cate to be directed. 

Thanks largely to Austin’s (1975) coniribú- 
nes it is again admissible in academic circles to 
speak of Homer's intention.. Let us grant to the 
“analytic” and “oralist” schools of Homeric inter- 
pretation that the manuscript tradition is imperfect 
and that the most ancient bards performed without 
benefit of a written text. But let us also note that 
those who object to the presumption of composi- 
tional integrity in the Odyssey typically rest their 
case on the dubious assumption that textual dis- 

crepancy implies a lack of design. As I 
endeavor to show in this essay, such discrepancies 
may well play an essential role in the poet’s presenta- 
tion of even his most important teachings. 

3. David Davies's (1985) perceptive account of 
the remarkable delicacy of judgment displayed by 
Odysseus in wresting and then returning Agamem- 
non’s scepter (Iliad 2) leaves no doubt as to the poet's 
respect for the excellence of ' mind in the 
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Iliad. Stanford (1985, 74-76) holds that all of 
Odysseus’ “untypical” excellences, except one, are 
manifest in both poems. He maintains that only the 
intellectual curlosity of Odysseus appears uniquely 
in the Odyssey. In my view, however, 

desire to see peoples and places along his route back 
to Ithaka does not issue so much from a navel love 
of learning as from his accustomed swashbuckling 
adventurism. It is significant that once he is cured of 
these swashbuckling tendencies, Odysseus is inter- 
ested in seeing one sight alone-—hearth smoke rising 
from his native Ithaka (1.58-59). This new concern 
for hearth and home is evidence of the dawn of 
reverence in Odysseus. 

4. Careful attention to the epithets used of 
Odysseus will uncover an interesting pattern that 
further substantiates this change. Prior to the pres- 
ent time of the narration of the Odyssey, particular- 
ty during the extended flashback of books 9 through 
12, Odysseus’ most common epithets consistently 
refer to his intelligence (polymétis, polyméchan’; see 
Dunbar’s Concordance to the Odyssey). But from 
the time of the poem’s narration, which commences 
with Odysseus’ refusal of Kalypso’s offer of immor- 
tality, no epithet is used of Odysseus more frequent- 
ly than dios, or godly. Odysseus, as we shall see, is 
adamant from this time on in his opposition to any 
suggestion of comparison or rivalry with the gods. It 
follows that those translators who render dios as 

“godlike”—implying.a blurring of the distinction 
between Odysseus and the immortals—have it 
exactly wrong. Like our word godly, dios evidently 
has another significance besides godlike. A godly 
man is one “devoutly observant of the laws of god” 
(Oxford English Dictionary 4:273). 

5.’ My translations in this essay are based on W. 
B. Stanford’s edition of the Odyssey (Macmillan & 
Co., Landon, 1965). Citations are keyed to book 
and line number. 

6. It is worthwhile to consult Jon Elster’s (1979) 
analysis of Odysseus: “strategy of precommitment” 
in dealing with the Sirens’ temptation. I would sup- 
plement Elster’s saa with the observation that 
Odysseus’ strategy is exercised against a desire for 
universal knowledge, which the Sirens expressly 
promise to satisfy (12.184-91; also cf. 12.49 with 
12.160). In this sense, Odysseus’ strategy can be 
understood as a preliminary means for resisting the 
Siren song of rationalism. The moderation ulti- 
mately necessary in such a case, however, would 
involve not merely an external control of the appe- 
utes but a change of heart that itself recognizes the 
peculiar limits of a human wisdom. 

7. Except, perhaps, in the rare case when this 
decision rule appears to conflict with the maximiza- 
tion of expected utility, as contrived in Newcomb’s 
Problem. The clearest statement of the controversy 
surrounding this problem, its political relevance, 
and its resolution—by recasting its gaming elements 
into independent decisions—is presented by Steven 
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J. Brams (1976, 194-203). In the present case, we 


may easily point to evidence of such independence 
(see, e.g., 12.382-87). But it is also clear that the two 
decision rules converge here anyway because the 
men’s preferences across the alternatives are quite 
intense. Satisfying one’s hunger with impunity is 
much preferred to starvation, as goes without say- 


“ing. But even the preference for a quick death to a 


slow death is described by Eurylochos as “hearty” 
(apo thymon, 12.350) 


toward concealment would be the same, however, 
even in the difficult case of Penelope herself. Grant- 
ing that Penelope is faithful, still fears that 
in her joy at discovering he is home she will alarm 
the suitors and inadvertently cause his destruction 
(13.192-93, 16.301-3, 19.476-86). Of course, 
Odysseus eventually does make himself known to 
Telemachos and to Eumaios and Philoitios. In each 
of these cases, Odysseus chooses to dissemble until, 
he is satisfied that the consequences of revelation, 
whatever Penelope's faithfulness, will not lose him 
the element of surprise (see, e.g., 16.151~68, 454-49; 
21. 192-229). 

9. Because the economist’s interest in formulat- 
ing a “production function” for crime compels him 
to adopt the perspective of the criminal, it is only 
fair to note that this is not necessarily Becker's own 
understanding of sanctions. Still, it is significant that 
it is the poet, not the economist, who can go on to 
reveal the rationalism implicit in such a conception 
as itself a root cause of criminal recklessness. 

10. The defiance of commensuration essential to 
the sacred is further.substantiated by the comic con- 
sequences of calling it into question. Henny Young- 
man tells the story of a salesman whose customer 
innocently asks “How's your wife?” “Compared to 
what?” is the salesman’s snappy response. The 
razor’s: edge of Youngman’s joke results from his 
opposite and precisely balanced strokes of rational- 
ism and reverence, the former evident in the sales- 
man’s proverbially exclusive orientation to “bottom- 
line” comparisons, the latter manifest in our expecta- 
Hons concerning the sanctity of marriage. Spouses, 
after all, are loved in themselves—not merely by 
comparison with others. 

11. A lexicographic order ranks alternatives 
according to a primary criterion without regard to 
their rank on a secondary criterion. In the case of a 
tie, the tied alternatives are ranked according to a 
second criterion without regard to their rank on a 
third, and so.on—the way words are ordered in a 
dictionary. Achilles’ like all ledco- 
graphic orderings, does not violate transitivity. 
Lexicographic preferences are rational in this purely 
ordinal sense, though they preclude rational com- 
parisons in the more sense of reason as 
commensuration. Riker and Ordeshook (1973, 43), - 
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who observe that the fundamental aims of politics 
typically resist commensuration, are instructive in 
this regard. These authors, to their credit, accept the 
„existence of such incommensurability, which they 
represent with lexicographic preferences, as defining 
limits to their rational-choice theory of politics. See 
also the excellent discussion of Elster (1979, 125), 
who rightly notes that the lexicographic character of 
such i les is best understood as con- 
stituting’ “constraints on decision-making rather 
than as criteria for decision-making.” 
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Voting sisters combine balloting methods with decision rules or 
procedures. Most analyses of approval voting (a balloting method) assume it will be 
combined with plurality rule but advocates often urge its use with more complex pro- 
cedures. Because much of the case for approval balloting hinges on its encouragement of 
sincere voting, we ask whether it retains this advantage when combined with multistage 
procedures, After distinguishing five forms of sincere and insincere approval voting, we 
find that certain elements of multistage procedures. promote departures from purely 
sincere strategies, including, in some instances, strictly insincere voting. However, most 
strategic approval voting involves truncating the approved list, including bullet-voting, 
which is especially likely under certain threshold rules. Coalitions also increase 
members’ incentive to truncate. We conclude that approval balloting with plurality rule 
remains preferable to conventional single-vote plurality, but we urge caution and further 


research regarding combining approval balloting with.multistage rules. 


Since its invention 
only about a decade ago, approval voting 
has attracted interest and endorsements— 
some highly enthusiastic—from scholars 
and political leaders. However, because 
the method has not yet been tried in many 
actual voting situations, claims in its 
favor are supported mainly by a prolific 
and ingenious theoretical literature. 
Necessarily, theorists build into models 
assumptions about the nature and circum- 
stances of choice that are simpler than 
political reality. If prescriptions derived 
from theory are applied under conditions 
more complex than those assumed in the 
models, unintended consequences may 
ensue that could discredit the reform in all 
situations, even those that correspond 
better to the original premises. 


One motive of this paper is to guard 
against such danger by investigating con- 
ditions under which the approval ballot 
may encourage undesirable patterns of 
voting behavior.? If we can identify cir- 
cumstances where this new electoral 
medicine is unproven or contraindicated, 


‘then we can avoid overprescribing it and 


so protect it from falling into disrepute. 
According to proponents, a major vir- 
tue of approval voting compared to con- 
ventional voting systems is its greater - 
“honesty” in the sense that it encourages 
sincere voting and is less vulnerable to 
strategic manipulation (Brams and Fish- 
burn 1978; 1983, chap. 2). Under the com- 
mon “plurality” election system, a voter 
choosing among three or more candidates 
often faces a strategic dilemma—whether 
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to vote “sincerely” for his or her most 
preferred candidate or “realistically” for a 
less-preferred candidate who has a better 
chance to win. Most of the presumed ad- 
vantages of approval voting follow from 
its ability to end this “wasted-vote” prob- 
lem by allowing the voters to eat their 
cake and have it too by approving more 
than one candidate. , 

However, as Niemi (1984) and Arring- 
ton and Brenner (1984) emphasize, ap- 
proval balloting introduces a new 
strategic dimension by forcing the voter 
to decide how many candidates to 
approve. At first blush, it will seem to 
many people (as it does to Arrington and 
Brenner) that citizens who cast more votes 
will have an unfairly greater effect on the 
outcome. Brams and Fishburn (1983, 
1984) show that this worry is based ona 


naive conception of voting power. The - 


more sophisticated fear is that some 
voters will gain a strategic advantage by 
voting for only one candidate. - 

Two experiences with approval ballot- 
ing help illustrate the problem. In 
December 1983, Pennsylvania Demo- 
cratic: party leaders cast approval-ballot 
straw votes to show their support for the 
eight candidates then campaigning for the 
presidential nomination (Nagel 1984). 
When academic advocates of approval 
voting met with party chair Edward 
Mezvinsky to plan this experiment, he 
was especially concerned about the risk 
that voters committed to a particular can- 
didate would cast bullet votes, a practice 

_ Pennsylvania politicians call “plunking.”? 
If nearly all participants plunked, the dis- 
tinctive merits of approval voting would 
be negated. If, on the other hand, only 
one or two factions plunked, Mezvinsky 
felt they would gain an unfair advantage. 

As it turned out, of the 201 party lead- 
ers who participated in the straw vote, 
58% cast more than one approval vote. 
Academic observers were satisfied 
because nearly all the plunking con- 
formed to theoretical predictions about 


rational behavior, which implied it was 
sincere (Nagel 1984). Nevertheless, some 
political leaders remained troubled that so 
many as 42% plunked. 

A short time later, plunking again 
became an issue in an advisory election by 
a faculty unit, which decided to forward 
to its dean the names of all candidates 
receiving majority support on an ap- 
proval ballot. When the votes were tal- 
lied, it became apparent that one faction 
had adopted a bullet-voting strategy. Asa 
result, their favorite led by a comfortable 
margin. The coalition did not succeed in 
preventing other candidates from reach- 
ing the majority threshold, but some fell 
perilously close. The faculty who did not 
bullet-vote accused the plunkers of col- 
luding to their own advantage at the 
expense of the general interest. 

Why did plunking appear less innocu- 
ous in the faculty ballot than in the poli- 
ticians’ straw vote? There was one impor- 
tant procedural difference: the faculty 
intended to use a majority-vote cutoff, or 


threshold, to narrow the field before a 
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second stage of choice (the dean’s deci- 
sion). Brams and Fishburn (1983, 42) have 
previously analyzed another kind of two- 
stage procedure, the runoff, in which a 


majority threshold must be attained in an 


initial vote in order to avoid a second 
stage. They conclude that “coupling 
approval voting to a runoff system... 
produces’ a combination that is never 
strategyproof.” The faculty vote led us to 
ask whether this warning should be 
extended to other two-stage decision 
processes and/or to other elections in- 
volving thresholds, Our inquiry acquired 
added significance when we realized that 
two-stage choices are more prevalent than 
they at first appear; they include nomina- 
tion procedures and processes involving 
proportional representation. Included in 
both categories is the foremost target of 
approval-voting advocates—the U.S. 
presidential nomination process. 

Our purpose, then, is to investigate the 
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sincerity of voting strategies under 
approval balloting when it is combined 
with various decision rules, especially 
two-stage procedures. Our paper pro- 
ceeds through three stages of its own: (1) a 
discussion of the meaning of manipula- 
tion and honesty, in which we introduce a 
new, more differentiated view of sincerity 
in approval voting; (2) an analysis of the 
elements and types of voting systems; and 
(3) a presentation of the reasoning and 
results on which we base conclusions 
about the likelihood of each version of 
sincerity for each type of approval ballot 
voting system. 


Five Meanings of 
Sincerity and Insincerity 


Many critics of approval balloting 
ignore either or both of two major results 
achieved by Gibbard (1973). One, which 
some writers overlook in making impos- 
sibly perfectionist demands, is the general 
proof that all voting systems are manip- 
ulable. More relevant here is Gibbard’s 
demonstration that the charge of manip- 
ulability depends on a definition of 
honesty that must be “to some degree 
arbitrary” (p. 590). This is emphatically 
the case with approval balloting. 

Normally, theorists equate “honesty” 
with the more precise concept of “sincere” 
voting. For approval balloting, Brams 
and Fishburn (1983, 29, 178) define a vot- 
ing strategy (i.e., the set of candidates for 
whom one votes) as insincere if and only 
if the voter casts votes for all candidates 
whom the voter prefers to the least- 
preferred candidate for whom he or she 
votes, At first this definition (which we 
call the no skipping rule) seems unexcep- 
tionable, but it dubs voters “sincere” who 
strategically plunk, as long as they plunk 
for their most preferred candidate. Thus 
the door is open for Niemi (1984, 958) to 
make the seemingly paradoxical charge 
that “although [approval voting] may 
indeed promote sincere voting . . . it is 
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neither honest, strategy proof, nor wise.” 

In the hope of generating less heat and 
more light, we propose a more complex 
understanding of sincerity and insincerity 
under approval balloting. To differentiate 
strategic sincerity from “honest” sincerity, 
we need a baseline prediction about the 
voting behavior of a perfectly ingenuous 
citizen. Fortunately, such a standard is 
available in the rule derived by Merrill 
(1979) and others (Brams and Fishburn 
1983, 84-88) that an individual voter act- 
ing alone without knowledge of others’ 
strategies maximizes his or her expected 
utility by voting for every candidate 
whose utility for that voter exceeds the 
average (mean) utility of all candidates. 
From this starting point, we proceed to 
five definitions for approval balloting. A 
voting strategy is said to skip if it includes 
a vote for any candidate without also 
including a vote for all candidates strictly 
preferred to that candidate. 


1. Pure Sincerity. A voters choice is 
purely sincere if he or she votes for pre- 
cisely those candidates whose utility 
exceeds the average. 

What would pure sincerity look like 
in actual voting situations? If we 
assume that candidate utilities are sym- 
metrically distributed, an operational 
substitute would have the voter ap- 
proving half the candidates. This 
strategy also maximizes the number of 
distinctions the voter makes between 
pairs of candidates, which is equivalent 
to the voter's “efficacy” or power to 
change the outcome without taking 
preferences into account (Brams and 
Fishburn 1983). There is reason to 
believe, however, that the personal 
utilities of a voter are likely to be 
skewed, with the greater number of 
candidates bunched toward the low 
end of the scale. Snider (1979) obtained 
empirical plots of utility versus prefer- 
ence that approximate the curve u = 
(rank/M)?, where M is the number of 


Utility 
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Figure 1. Utility of Candidates 
versus Preference - 
- (from Lowest to Highest) 


Preference 


candidates (see Figure 1). For this dis- 
tribution of utilities, less than half the 
candidates lie above the mean utility 
cut point, which suggests that even a 
purely sincere strategy usually involves 
voting for fewer than half the candi- 
dates. This assumption is consistent 
with behavior in the Pennsylvania 
straw vote (Nagel 1984) and in a 
number of approval-ballot polls 
(Brams and Sharrard 1979; Brams et al. 
1981; Kellett and Mott 1977). 


. Expansive Sincerity. A choice is expan- 


sively sincere if the voter votes for 
more candidates than prescribed by 
pure sincerity without skipping.? 


. Restrictive Sincerity. A choice is re- 


strictively sincere if the voter votes for 
fewer candidates than under pure sin- 
cerity. without skipping. We also call a 
restrictively sincere strategy trunca- 
tion; the limiting case is plunking for 
one’s most preferred candidate. 


. Weak Insincerity. A choice is weakly 


insincere if it involves a skip but 
includes. a vote for the voter's first 
choice. 


. Strong Insincerity. A choice is strongly 


insincere if the voter votes for at least 
one candidate but does not vote for his 
or her most preferred candidate. In 
keeping with the seriousness of this 
offense, we call it decapitation. Note 
that the concept of strong insincerity, 
unlike the other four, applies to con- 
ventional as well as approval balloting. 
It is, in fact, the type of insincerity that 
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‘approval voting was invented to 
avoid. 


Voting Systems 


Nearly everyone who writes about 
“approval voting” compares it with “the 
existing plurality method” as if the two 
were in the same conceptual category. 
They are not. 

Any voting system consists of two com- 
ponents: a balloting method and a deci- 
sion procedure or rule. The plurality prin- 
ciple, as traditionally understood, is not a 
balloting method but a decision rule—one 
that assigns the K offices at stake in an 
election to the first K candidates ranked in 
order of votes received, without regard to 
thresholds. (Henceforth, to avoid- undue 
complexity, we consider only the case ` 
where K = 1.) Traditionally, plurality 
rule has been contrasted to the majority 
principle, which requires that a victorious 
candidate must receive more than half the 
votes cast. In the recent literature, the 
conflation of balloting method and deci- 
sion rule through the phrase “plurality 
method” has become a source of confu- 
sion not just in language but also in think- 
ing. We therefore urge that others join us 
in adopting the roong verbal con- 


ventions: 


1. Voting System. A voting system is the 
combination of a balloting method 
(which specifies how votes may be 
cast) and a decision rule or procedure 
(which specifies how the ballots are 
aggregated to determine the winner or 
winners). Voting systems should be 
designated by a combination of two 
words (or phrases or abbreviations), 
the first indicating the balloting 

- method and the second, the decision - 

rule. 

. Approval Ballot (AB). The approval 

ballot allows the voter to cast one vote 
per candidate for up to M candidates, 
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' “where M is the number of candidates. 


office.® 


seeking 
3. Single-vote Ballot (SVB). The single- 


` ‘pote ballot allows the voter to cast one 
vote only (when K = 1). > 


4. Approval Plarality (AP). Approval | 


plurality is a voting. system that com- 
bines approval balloting with the plur- 


~ ality decision rule. That is, the candi-. 


date who receives the most approval 
votes wins, regardless of whether he or 


she attains a majority or any other 


' threshold. 


5. Single-Vote Plurality (SVP). Single: 
vote plurality is a voting system that . 


`` combines single-vote balloting with the 
plurality decision rule. This is what 


- other writers refer to as “the plurality - 


method,” most: commonly used i in U.S. 
- elections. B 


Until now, nearly-all theoretical analy- 


ses of approval voting have compared 
approval plurality with sirigle-vote plural- 
ity. This body of research has established 
a number of cogent arguments for the 


superiority of AP over SVP. The chief ` 


exception to the usual pattern of com- 
parison is Brams and Fishburn’s work. on 
four systems, which they call “ordinary 
approval” (our AP), “ordinary plurality” 
(our SVP), “runoff approval,” and “run- 

off plurality” (Brams and Fishburn 1983, 
40-71; Fishburn and Brams 1981). Their 
findings should have raised a caution flag 
against combining the approval ballot 
with nonplurality procedures generally. 
Yet, perhaps because of the prevailing 
linguistic ambiguity, advocates of ap- 
proval balloting have recommended it in 
settings where decision rules other than 
the plurality principle are used. 

Should ‘the Brams-Fishburn warning 
against the appréval runoff system be 
extended to other “two-stage voting 
schemes? In order to address this ques- 
tion, we need a more precise typology of 
electoral decision rules: 


$13 


-Types of Decision Rules © 


- To avoid complexity, we concentrate 
our attention on one- and two-stage deci- 
sion . Processes involving 
three or more stages are not uncommon, 


- but we foresee no serious problem in 


generalizing our results to them. We'con- 
sider only those processes that culminate 
in the choice of a single winner, a sim- 


‘plification less severe than it may appear. 
Electing a parliament, for example, can be 
: viewed as the first stage in a two-step 


process that ends with the victory of a 
single prime minister or oer 


One-Stage Rules ` 


“In a one-stage process, voters (using a 
balloting method) express their prefer- 
ences only once. The best-known one- 
stage decision procedure is, of course, 
plurality rule, which is often favored pre- 
cisely because it avoids the need for a 
runoff or other second-stage process. 
Plurality rule appears to be the only sen- 
sible rule that will ensure a first-stage 
choice with both SVB and AB. More com- 
plex ballots (e.g., the rank-order prefer- 
ence profile) can guarantee winners in one 
stage through more-complicated rules, 
such as the Borda count or transferable- ‘ 
vote algorithms. 


Two Stage Pociui 


In ‘two-stage procedures, the initial 
expression of preferences has some effect 
on a-second stage that ultimately deter- 
mines the winner. The second stage may 
be a new vote by the original electorate, a 
vote by a different group of electors, a 
bargaining process involving several 
actors, or the unilateral decision of a 
single person. The first-stage vote may 
affect the second stage by narrowing 
down the field of candidates, by. affecting 
who gets to decide at the second stage, or 
in both ways. 
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Two-stage procedures can become 
quite complicated, but many of them 
involve one or more of the following 
elements. 


Fixed Slate-Size Rules (FS). Out of the M 
original candidates, the K who receive the 
most votes in the first stage form the slate 
that advances to the second stage (1 < K 
< M). For instance, search committees 
are commonly charged with proposing a 
fixed number of candidates to a decision 
maker. 


Threshold Rules. Thresholds may be suf- 
ficient or necessary. A candidate who 
attains a sufficient threshold at the first 
stage wins without having to undergo a 
second test. Majority-or-runoff rules 
(with SVB) are the leading example of a 
sufficient threshold. Under a -necessary 


threshold rule, any candidate who wants . 


to advance to the second-stage must reach 
the threshold in the first stage. A recent 
instance in the United States—made con- 
troversial by Jesse Jackson's challenge of it 
—was the 1984 Democratic party rule 
stipulating that. presidential candidates 
who received fewer than 20% of the votes 
in a primary or caucus within a basic elec- 
toral unit were ineligible to receive any 
~ delegates selected by proportional. repre- 
sentation to represent that unit. 

The introduction of approval balloting 
necessitates a distinction between two 
versions of any threshold rule: 


1. Ballot Threshold Rule (BT). A candi- 
date reaches the threshold who receives 
votes on a proportion T, of the ballots 
cast in the first stage. 

2. Vote Threshold Rule (VT). A candi- 
date reaches the threshold who receives 
-a number of votes equal to a propor- 

tion T, of the number of votes cast in 
the first stage. 


Under single-vote- balloting, there is no 
distinction between the BT and VT rules 
unless abstentions are recorded.’ 
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Proportional Representation (PR). Under 
PR rules, the preferences expressed by 
voters at the first stage determine the 
composition of a smaller assembly. that in 
some sense faithfully reproduces the senti- 
ments of the initial electorate. All PR 
systems entail implicit thresholds at the 
first stage—the fewer the representatives 
per district, the higher the threshold; and 
some impose stricter explicit thresholds as 
well. In addition, second-stage assemblies 
commonly employ threshold rules (usual- 
ly a majority requirement) in their own 
voting. PR ‘systems are so important in 
democratic practice around the world that 
the possibility of combining them with 
approval balloting deserves extended con- 
sideration, which we reserve for a later 
paper. In the remainder of this paper, we 
focus on the interaction of AB with fixed- 
slate and threshold rules. 


Analysis and Results ` 


Like original sin, strategic voting is a 
consequence of eating from -the tree of 
knowledge. Under AB, a rational voter 
who has no idea how anyone else plans to 
vote will follow a purely sincere strategy. 
Similarly, under SVB, an- ignorant voter 
maximizes expected utility by sincerely 
selecting his or her most-preferred candi- 
date. Voters who maximize expected util- 
ity will vote strategically—that is, depart 
from pure sincerity—only when they 
have information about others’ probable 
voting strategies. Such knowledge comes 
from two sources, which we call collusion 
and polling. Collusion is an agreement 
among a subset (or coalition) of voters to 
coordinate their voting strategies. Polling 
is shorthand for any other source of 
advance information about preferences or 
probable choices of other voters. 

. Although real-life collusion may bring 
into play such considerations as keeping 
one’s word, social pressure, or coercion, 
we assume only that collusion affects the 
strategy of a rational, uncoerced voter in 
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the same way as does polling—by altering 
the voter's estimates prior to voting of the 
level of support one or more candidates 
will receive. A voter invited to join a 
coalition with S others can predict (to the 
extent the voter believes the coalition will 
stick together) that candidates the coali- 
tion agrees to support will receive S votes 
more than whatever baseline levels the 
voter expects they will receive from the N 
— § — 1 voters who are not part of the 
conspiracy. Similarly, the voter knows 
that candidates the coalition agrees not to 
support will not exceed their baseline 
levels. 

Most of the analyses that follow focus 
on voting sincerity under approval ballot- 
ing, but we also make comparisons with 
single-vote balloting when conclusions 
about that method are already available 
or readily apparent. Although our results 
depend on the decision rule with which 
approval balloting interacts, we find a 
common framework of analysis useful for 
investigating strategic voting under all the 
rules that we consider. We assume 
throughout a utility-maximizing focal 
voter who assigns utilities u, . . . , uy to 
the M candidates. 


One-Stage Systems 


For the plurality decision rule, let s; be 
the focal voter's estimate of the relative 
probability that candidate j will be in a tie 
for first place. (By relative probability we 
mean that the s;’s are normalized so that 
X s = 1.)* Given that there is a tie for first 
place (in which the tied candidates are 
unknown), the expected utility to the 
voter of a tied candidate is 


r 7 

i Sj Uy 
Hence, under AP, the voter has incentive 
to cast a tie-breaking approval vote for 
candidate i if 


uy > E su. (1) 
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Note that such a strategy involves .no 
skipping. . 

Previous research indicates that ap- 
proval plurality consistently dominates 
single-vote plurality with respect to sin- 
cerity (Brams and Fishburn 1983, 1985; 
Merrill 1982). Under AP with trichoto- 
mous preferences and given prior infor- 
mation from polling or collusion, the 
voter may depart from pure sincerity but 
only toward expansive or restrictive sin- 
cerity.° For the general case of multi- 
chotomous preferences, Brams and Fish- 
burn’s (1983) Corollary 2.1 implies that 
no admissible AP strategies are strongly 
insincere, but they also report (p. 30) that 
some admissible AP strategies involve 
skipping. However, the only such cases 
that we can imagine require improbable ` 
circumstances. 

In short, whereas strategic voting under 
single-vote plurality entails frequent and 
obvious strong insincerity, we can state 
the following conclusions about approval 
plurality: 


AP 1. Under approval plurality, rational 
voters never have incentive to cast 
strongly insincere ballots. 

AP 2. Under approval plurality, rational 
voters rarely have incentive to cast 
weakly insincere ballots. 

AP 3. Under approval plurality, strategic 
voting will normally be limited to 


expansive and restrictive sincerity. 
Two-Stage Systems 


To examine the interaction of approval 
balloting with two-stage procedures, let 
us consider first the fixed-slate-size 
(AB-FS) and ballot-threshold (AB-BT) 
rules. For rule FS and slate size equal to K, 
let s; be the focal voter's estimate of the 
relative probability that candidate j will 
be in a tie for Kth place before the voter 
votes, since attaining Kth place (or better) 
is tantamount to attaining the slate. If we 
assume that every candidate who gets 
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Figure 2. Probability of a 
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onto the slate has an equal chance of win- 
ning at the second stage, then, if there is a 
tie for Kth place, the expected utility to 
the voter of an unknown tied candidate is 
= s; uj. Hence, under FS, the voter has an 
incentive to cast a tie-breaking approval 
vote in favor of candidate i if 


uj; > Ls uy. 2) 


In order to compare this condition with 
a comparable criterion for the BT rule, let 
qj be the voter's estimate of the relative 
probability that candidate j will attain or 
exceed threshold T,. Here the expected 
utility of the slate that survives to the 


second stage is E qj u;. Again assuming , 


no information about the outcome in the 
second stage, this quantity is the expected 
utility to the focal voter of the slate, 
Voting for (or against) a candidate may 
permit the voter to add the candidate to 
(or delete him or her from) the slate, but 
not to replace a candidate as under the FS 
rule. Thus under BT the voter has in- 
centive to cast an approval vote for can- 
didate i that enables the candidate to 
reach T; if the voter prefers the candidate 
to the expected utility of the slate, that is, 
if el 


u; > E qjuj. (3) 


Comparison of strategies for FS and BT 
thus reduces tọ an analysis of the prob- 
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abilities s; and q;. Because 1 < K < M, 

the Kth position in the vote totals is an 
intermediate one. Therefore, s; will be 
highest for candidates of intermediate 
strength—in other words, the front- 
runner or a sure loser is less likely to be in 
a tie for the Kth place. Thus, a plot of s 
versus expected proportion of the vote 
should look like Figure 2. 

Accordingly, in the FS case, £ 

tend to be close in value to the ae eda of 
candidates near the Kth position. For 
example, suppose that there are five can- 
didates cı, . . . , Cs, ranked in descending 
order of expected electoral strength and 


that K = 3, Then the middle candidates 


are more likely to tie for third place so 
that assignments of, say, sı = .1, S2 = .2, 
S3 ™ 3, 5 = .3, and ss = .1 are plausible. 
The expected utility (lu, + .2u2 + .3us 
+ 3u, + 1us) weights u, and u, more 
heavily, so it is more likely to be near the 
value’ of u, or u; but these trailing can- 
didates have low average utility for most 
voters (that is why they are trailing). So 
E s; uj tends to be low for most voters. 
Combined with Criterion 2, this conclu- 
sion leads to two results, which should be 
interpreted in the sense of expected values 
over votes and elections: | 


bs 1. -Under fixed-slate-size rules, most 
voters have an incentive to cast ap- 

- proval votes for more candidates 
than under approval plurality. 

. This effect will: be more pro- 
nounced when K is large-relative to 
M. ` 


. In contrast, under AB-BT, the probabil- 
ity of attaining the threshold will increase 
monotonically as candidate strength in- 
creases, yielding a plot like Figure 3. This 
characteristic of q; implies that the ex- 
pected mean utility of the slate will be 
more strongly affected by the utilities of 
the front runners, which are of course 
high for most voters. This is especially so 
if T, is high. Therefore, Criterion 3 leads 
to two results: 
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BT 1. Under ballot threshold rules, most 
‘voters have an incentive to cast 
fewer approval votes than under 
AP or AB-FS rules. 

The tendency to truncate voting 
strategies will be stronger, the 
higher the threshold. 


To investigate strategy under AB-VT, 
we assume that, at most, one candidate is 
near enough to T, that the candidate's 
prospects of attaining it can be affected by 
the focal voter. Suppose the focal voter 
wishes to know whether to vote for candi- 
date i. If i is the candidate near T,, then 
Criterion 2 applies: vote for i if u; > 
-E q; uj. Because this is the same as for the 
ballot threshold situation, we obtain two 
similar results: 


VT 1. Under vote threshold rules, most 
voters have an incentive to cast 
fewer approval votes than under 
AP or AB-FS rules. 

VT 2. The tendency to truncate voting 
strategies will be stronger, the 
higher the threshold.. 


However, strategies under VT are not a 
carbon copy of those under BT. Suppose 
some other candidate k is near T,. Then a 
vote for i has the potential of dropping k 
from the slate because every additional 
vote increases the denominator on which 
T, is calculated and so dilutes the vote 
proportions of all other candidates (in- 
cluding k who is near the threshold). The 
voter should cast this sort of indirectly 
negative vote if 


BT 2. 


Uy <È qiuj. oo (4) 


Because ug is the utility of a candidate 
who marginally makes the slate, whereas 
È q; u; is an average of utilities of all can- 
didates who attain the slate, the latter is 
typically higher than the former. Hence, 
in most cases, Criterion 4 is true, so that 
the voter may be rational to vote for i 
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Figure 3. Probability of a Decisive 
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even though u; < E qju;. Thus Criterion 4 
leads to the following result: 


VT 3. Under vote threshold rules, most 
voters have an incentive to cast 
more approval votes than under 
ballot threshold rules. 


The incentive to dilute under VT will nor- 
mally generate expansively sincere strate- 
gies, but under more stringent assump- 
tions (to be described later), skipping is 


_also possible. 


‘As a corollary to this argument, we 
note that VI—unlike BT—is sensitive to 
the number of candidates. Under VT a 
front-runner might encourage additional 
candidacies in order to pull rivals below 
Ty. 

The Effect of Collusion. We now proceed 
one step further and replace the focal 
voter by a coalition (with common utility 
profiles) large enough to alter significant- 
ly the probability that candidates make the 
slate. Under FS, a decision by the coali- 
tion to withhold votes from a candidate i 
otherwise expected to make the slate may 
well remove the candidate from the slate. 
Such an agreement will typically move i’s 
proportion of the vote from, say position 
x, in Figure 2 to position xz, that is, from 
better than Kth place to worse than Kth 
place. However, because the graph is uni- 
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modal, the value of s; may increase or 
decrease but is not likely to change greatly 
(remember that s; is the probability that i 
will tie for. Kth place). In turn, Criterion 2 
will probably-be little affected. 

` In contrast, under BT, the coalition’s 
withholding of votes from candidate i 
may reduce the candidate's expected pro- 
portion of the ballots from y, to yz (see 
Figure 3), but here the shift greatly 
decreases the value of q;. Hence E qj u 
becomes a weighted average of the utili- 
ties of candidates who remain on the slate 
—typically a higher value that reduces 
still further the number of candidates who 
should be supported. This reverse snow- 
ball effect implies that it may be rational 
for a coalition to vote against a candidate 
who initially satisfies Criterion 3 but who 
will fail to meet that condition after the 
coalition has withheld votes from some 


- other candidate. 


We thus have additional 1 results about 
the effects of collusion under the FS and 
BT rules: 


FS 3. Under AB-FS ites: olai 
creates only modest inducement 
for coalition’ members, as com- 
pared to noncolluders, to truncate 
or plunk. 

. Under AB-BT rules, collusion 
creates a strong inducement for 
coalition members to truncate and, 
often, to plunk. 


Simulations. To substantiate the preced- 
ing analytic results, we conducted: a 
number of computer simulations. Each 
basic simulation run involves five hun- 
dred elections, each with five candidates 
and one hundred voters chosen from a 
standard bivariate normal spatial model 
(correlation = 0). (a few runs with five 
hundred voters give very similar results). 
All runs (unless otherwise noted) assume 
‘the Shepsle (1972) utility function u(d) = 

e */2, where d is the euclidean distance 
between voter and candidate.™. 
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Under AB-FS, with slate of size K, a 
voter votes for a candidate whose utility 
exceeds © s; u, where s; is the relative 
probability that candidate j will tie for 
Kth place.. Assume the candidates are 
ranked in descending order by a poll (i.e., 
candidate 1 is expected to finish first, 
etc.). 

For the limiting case where K = 1 (i.e., 
approval plurality), we used four dif- 
ferent assumptions to assign values ‘to the 


Sj: 


1. s = x, cee xj is. the proportion of 
e vote that j receives in a simulated 
election assuming pure sincerity 
2. = x2 y 
3. The Bani poll assumption (Brams and 
' Fishburn 1983, chap. 7), in which a 
voter retains his or her prepoll strategy 
` if he or she voted for exactly one front 
runner; otherwise: the voter casts ap- 
proval votes for all candidates whose 
utilities equal or exceed max(u, uz) 
4. The s; are proportional to (5,4,3,2,1) 


To perform simulations with slates of size 
K >1, for which Assignments (1) and (2) 
are not meaningful, we used the following 
procedure: for K = 2, the s; are propor- 
tional to (3, 4, 3, 2, D; for K = 3, the s, 
are proportional to-(1, 2, 3, 2, 1); and for 
K = 4, thes, are proportional to (1, 2, 3, 
4, 3). To simulate the AB-BT system, we 
assumed that: the weights qj are propor- 
tional ‘to a linear approximation (with 
slope c) of the graph in Figure 3. . 
Results from these simulations, which 
are presented in Table 1, confirm all our 
previous conclusions. Before the intro- 
duction of polling information, the pro- 
portion of voters plunking (under the 
Shepsle utility assumptions) is constant at 


‘about 15% (subject only to small random 


variation). As predicted by BT Results 1 
and 2, polling information induces voters 
to restrict their strategies in the presence 
of a ballot threshold,. so much so that 


. plunking increases to 35% and 43% 
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(depending on the value of c) with a 
majority-rule threshold. It is noteworthy, 


however, that a low threshold of 20% has ` 


a relatively slight restrictive influence. 
Consistent with FS Result 1, strategies 
under fixed-slate-size rules are generally 
less restrictive than under BT. FS Result 2 
is confirmed by the tendency for plunking 
to decrease as K rises. Indeed, for K = 4, 
polling information induces slightly more 
expansive strategies. In the limiting case 
of K = 1 (approval plurality), plunking 
. increases substantially in some cases. The 
‘Brams poll assumption requires plunking 
if the voter, before the poll, voted for 


both front-runners identified by the poll 
and one of them is the voter's first prefer- 
ence. In our simulated. contest, the pro- 
portion who plunk is 43%. 

In Table 1 we also present simulation 
results for alternative utility functions and 
for variations in the number of candi- 
dates, assuming, in each case, the plural- 
ity decision rule (or equivalently, the FS - 
rule with K = 1). Although both factors 
strongly affect the percentage who plunk, 
they do not change our conclusion about 
the effects. of polling, which appears to 
exert a relatively independent influence. 

We also simulated the effect of collu- 


Table 1. Likelihood of Optimal Plunking under Approval xen 


without Collusion (Simulation Results) 
; Mean No. of 
Voters Plunking Candidates 
(%) Voted for 
Number of . Before After. Before After 

Independent Variables Candidates Poll Poll Poll Poll 
Approval plurality (K=1}8 . 

| 5 15 24 2.18 1.96 

5) ™ ap 5 15 320 2181.83 

Brine rule 5 15 43 2.18 1.80 
Fixed-Slate-Size rule" 

K=2 5 15 21 2.17 2.00 

K=3 5 15 16 2.18 2.17 

Kw4 5 14 12 2.19 2.35 
Ballot-Threshold rule* : 

Ty = .50 (c = 2) 5 15 35 2.19 1.82 

T, = .50 (c = 10) 5 15 43 218 172 

Tp = .20 (c = 2) 5 15 20 2.18 2.04 
Alternative utility functions (K = 1} . 

u(d) = exp(-@#/1) 5 31 40 1.85 1.71 

u(d) = exp(—d?/2) 5 15 24 2.18 1.96 

u(d) = Te 5 6 13 2.45 2.17 

uld) = 5 2 10 2.60 2.25 
Variation 3 number of candidates (K = 1)> 

3 candidates 3 64 73 1.36 . 1.27 

4 candidates 4 34 48 1.74 1.56 

5 candidates 5 15 24 2.18 1.96 

8 candidates 8 2 2 3.42 3.05 


*Each simulation is based on 500 elections, each involving 100 voters (standard errors for plunking percentage 


are about 1 percentage point). 


bEach-stmulation is based on 100 elections, giving standard errors of 2 to 3 percentage points. 
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Table 2. Likelihood of Optimal Plunking in the Presence of a 
Colluding Coalition (Simulation Results) 


Independent Variables 


Fixed-Slate-Size rule (K = 1} 
10% coalition : 
20% coalition 


Ballot-Threshold rule (T = .5; c = 2)? 
10% coalition 
20% coalition 


Oceanic Voters > 
_Plunking (%)_ Colluding 
Number of Before After Coalitions 
Candidates . Poll Poll Plunking (%) 
5 16 23 31 
5 15 24 - 40 
5 16 37 49 
5 16 38 — a 


*Bach simulation is based on 100 elections, each involving 100 voters; standard errors for oceanic voters: 2 to 3 
percentage points; for colluding coalitions: 4 percentage points. 


sion among coalitions representing 10% 
and 20% of-the voters for approval 
plurality and for a majority BT rule. We 
imagine the -coalition operating in an 
ocean of voters acting independently. We 
therefore assume that while the oceanic 
voters vote in ignorance, the colluding 
voters use the strategy of their coalition— 
that is, knowledge of their approved set-— 
as the equivalent of polling information. 
The capacity of a coalition to move a can- 
didate across a threshold depends on its 
own size, the height of the threshold, and 
the level of support the candidate receives 
in the ocean. Although we assume the 
coalition is ignorant of that oceanic sup- 
port, it is not realistic to assume that the 
oceanic support for each candidate is the 
same. Instead, we poll the oceanic voters 
to determine candidate support; but the 
coalition is assumed to know only the dis- 
tribution of candidate support, not the 
identity of candidates having each level of 
support. Each of these simulation runs 
involved one hundred elections, each con- 
sisting of one hundred voters, of whom 
10% and 20% formed colluding coali- 
tions. 

Collusion increases plunking substan- 
tially in the AP case, but its effect is 
dramatically stronger with a majority BT. 
In Table 2 we also show that the encour- 
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agement of plunking increases with the - 
size of the coalition, for both AP and 
AB-BT voting systems. Under the major- 
ity threshold (and setting c = 2), a 20% 
coalition has a 64% probability that it 
should plunk. This level of plunking com- 
pares with 15% plunking among non- 
strategic voters and 38% plunking among 
oceanic voters when they have polling 
information but no knowledge of the 
conspiracy. 

Insincerity 


So far, our analysis has dealt with the 
most obvious and (we would expect) most 
probable form of AB strategic voting— 
restrictive sincerity and its limiting case, 
(sincere) plunking. If one deems an incen- 
tive to truncate undesirable, AB-BT 
systems emerge from this analysis less 
favorably than AB-FS and AB-VT 
systems. However, another strategic 
voting possibility under AB may cut in 
favor of BT compared with FS and VT. 
This is the strategy of skipping in order to 
set up a pushover opponent for one’s 
favorite in the second stage. To see how 
this works, imagine a three-candidate 
AB-FS race with K = 2. Let the focal 


© voter prefer c, to cz and cz to cs. Suppose 


the voter (1) is confident that his or her 
favorite c, can make the slate, (2) believes 
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the favorite will win if paired against c, in 
the second stage but (3) is not so sure the 
favorite can’ beat cz. Then the best 
strategy is to approve c; and cs. This 
behavior is weakly ‘insincere because the 
voter has skipped a second choice, cz.” 

AB-BT systems offer less incentive to 
back a less-preferred pushover because 
helping the pushover reach the threshold 
does nothing to eliminate any other can- 
didate; in the example above, skipping to 
cs might merely enable all three candi- 
dates to reach the second stage.” AB-VT 
systems create an intermediate incentive 
to approve a pushover. By casting an 
extra approval vote for. cs, the voter 
dilutes c,'s proportion of the vote. In a 
small-group situation or for a relatively 
large coalition, skipping might therefore 
depress.the vote proportion of the real 
threat enough to make boosting a push- 
over worthwhile. . 

Brams and Fishburn (1983, chap. 3) 

point out the possibility of the pushover 
strategy in connection with AB runoff 
systems, which might at first glance seem 
to contradict our argument that a ballot 
threshold does not create this incentive 
for weak insincerity. However, the usual 
runoff rule is actually a hybrid. Under 
SVB, it consists of a sufficient ballot 
‘threshold of .5. If no one reaches that 

. standard, the runoff becomes an FS rule 
with K. = 2. Although there are several 
conceivable ‘runoff rules under AB, in 
each case the possibility of a pushover 
strategy arises from the FS aspect of the 
runoff hybrid, not from its use of a ballot 
threshold. 

How serious is the risk of skipping to 
create a pushover? As noted above, in 
both the FS and VT cases, the strategy 
depends on the conjunction of three 
beliefs, two of which—(1) and (2)—must 
be held with great confidence; otherwise 
the voter (or coalition) sets up a chance 
for the worst possible outcome. In addi- 
tion, any tendency, on the part of the 
agent making the second-stage choice, to 
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look favorably on a high initial vote total 
should serve as a brake on the voter's 
incentive to approve a nonpreferred can- 
didate. In short, insincere voting to create 
a pushover seems a real but unlikely pos- 
sibility under AB; it would be most prob- 
able when decision rules have FS ele- 
ments, considerably less probable under 
VT, and quite improbable when BT is 
unalloyed by FS features. 


Discussion 


Under approval plurality, strategic vot- 
ing will occur, but we expect it will be 
relatively benign. Voters need never 
resort to decapitation and seldom to 
expansive . sincerity: and skipping. 
Strategic behavior under AP will be con- . 


fined largely to truncation, including 


plunking. However, our belief that utility 
functions are negatively skewed implies 
that even nonstrategic voters will approve 
a smaller proportion of candidates than 
other writers have expected they would. 
Nevertheless, polling and collusion will 
increase the tendency to plunk, sometimes 
sharply. Therefore, we need more analy- 
sis of the implications of such strategies, 
especially with respect to equity among 


pee with approval plurality, 
two-stage AB systems generally impose 
on the voter more difficult strategic 
choices and are thus likely to produce 
more-complex strategic behavior. The 
most frequent tendency under two-stage 
systems, as under AP, will be toward 
restrictive sincerity, including plunking. 
Voters who coordinate their strategies are 
especially likely to truncate. Ballot- 
threshold rules are more conducive to 
truncation than are fixed-slate-size rules. 
Vote-threshold rules seem intermediate 
between these two in their encouragement 
of truncation, but VT rules also may lead 
to other forms of strategic behavior— 
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expansive ‘sincerity. and the encourage- 
ment of additional candidacies in order to 
dilute.cpponents’ proportions of the vote. 
In addition, VT ‘and FS rules both can 
promote a more advanced ~ kind - of 
strategic :voting—skipping motivated by 
desire to set up a pushover opponent for 
one’s favorite. However, this behavior 
seems to us unlikely in large electorates.. 

These difficulties with multistage AB 
systems do not imply that such voting 
schemes will be less desirable than their 
SVB counterparts. Indeed, they may very 
well prove superior. The comparative 
analysis needed to justify a claim either 
> way would assess. strategy proofness, 
- Condorcet efficiency, and equity in dis- 
tributing power. among. voters. We can 
recommend, however, that whenever one 
is able- to choose between approval 
plurality and multistage AB systems, the 


` former: is ‘definitely preferable with 


respect to, the goal of avoiding strategic 
voting. In other words, it is best to avoid 
complicating approval “balloting. with 
thresholds, runoffs, and’ similar encum- 
brances. 4 u 

`. There are. miany situations, Howen, 


- where second stages-areessential for other 


` reasons or where they are already ir- 


removably institutionalized. In some of © 
these (e.g.,search committees), a pre- 


liminary winnowing of wheat from chaff 
must be accomplished: -When AB is used 
- at the first stage, should this narrowing be 
accomplished by thresholds or by fixed- 
slate-size rules? In most situations, we 
recommend FS over. either BT or VT. 
Because it is riskier and more blatant, the 
skipping to which FS is vulnerable seems 
to us less probable than the truncation 
that thresholds-so strongly encourage.“ 


- What about two-stage’ processes (e.g., . 


parliaments.and nominating conventions) 
in which preliminary narrowing of the 


field is less. essential? If one’s only goal ‘is 


to minimize strategic. voting under AB, 
_ then in such cases it would be best not to 
impose thresholds or fixed-slate-size rules. 


. However, because our simulations indi- 


cate that thresholds as high as 20% may 


. only slightly increase the rate of plunking, . 


we would not argue against the use of 
approval balloting with low thresholds. 
Approval balloting is an exciting sub- 
ject primarily because of its potential as a 
practical reform. It may be of ‘interest 


‘therefore to conclude with a summary. of 


our views as to where the approval ballot 
should and should not be employed, ... 
given the present state of knowledge - 
about the method. .. . 

When the.existing alternative is-single- 
vote plurality, we would recommend ap- 
proval plurality as a replacement in elec- 
tions not contested by parties or wherever ` 
the two-party system. has hopelessly 
broken down. Appropriate situations 
include nonpartisan ~-local elections and 

party primaries. that choose candidates 
ihe than convention delegates. 16 We 
are reluctant to recommend AP in par- -> 
tisan general elections only:-because we © 
fear its possible effect over time’ on the 


` two-party.system (cf. Riker 1982, 113).. 


For . multistage. decision processes=—~ — 
including parliamentary. electioris:and the 
choice of delegates to.U.S. . presidential 
nominating conventions--we urge for the 
time. being that advocates, of approval 
balloting be zealous scholars but cautious 
reformers, The research: directions iden- . 


tified in this paper need to be followed ` 


farther before we can endorse approval 
balloting for multistage processes -that 
shape the fate of nations. However, on.a | 
smaller scale and in less momentous situa~_ 
tions, we urge experimentation whenever 


- possible—not simply because we need 


data to test theories but also because the 
behavior of real voters is the best stimulus 
to extending and improving theory. Con- 
sequently, we would support-the tise. of 
approval balloting in one or more state 
presidential primaries even though we are 
not presently ready fo recommend that 
national: parties push for. its use in all 
states. . 
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1. We explain later why we prefer approval 
ballot or approval balloting to the usual approval 
voting 


the British term plumping (Cox 1981). 

3. We can think of three reasons why one might 
approve candidates of below-average utility: (1) if 
the possible outcomes include failure to select any 
winner and if that prospect is sufficiently horrible, a 
sensible voter might choose to approve every candi- 
date (this case can be collapsed into pure sincerity by 
treating “no one” as an implicit candidate whose 
relative utility is so low that all real candidates 
bezome, like the children of Lake Wobegon, above 
average); (2) if both front-runners (as revealed by 
polls) have below-average utility for a particular 
vater, the voter might reluctantly decide to approve 
the one he or she considers less bad along with all 
candidates he or she ranks higher than the lesser of 
the two evils; (3) as we show later, a strategic voter 
will sometimes vote for a below-average candidate 
in order to manipulate the outcome of a two-stage 
process. 

. 4. The relation of approval balloting to 
multiple-victor elections (K > 1) deserves further 
investigation. For a possible starting point, see Cox 
1S81. 

5. Brams and Fishburn (1983, 22-23) restrict the 
vcter to M — 1 votes, which makes sense with a 
plurality decision rule. However, as we noted 
earlier, in some two-stage processes, a voter may 
approve all candidates without being fatuous. 

6. For the general case where K > 1 and the 
vater can cast one vote per office, we propose the 
term selection ballot. Following Joslyn (1976), one of 
us previously called this type of ballot categorical 
vcting (Merrill 1981). We now consider selection 
ballot preferable both because it provides a verb 
(select) to parallel approve and because the dic- 
tionary definition of select as “chosen in preference 
to another or others” seems especially appropriate in 
this context. 

7. If AB were employed in large-scale elections, 
a BT rule would require changes in present counting 
procedures. Except when there is only one contest on 
the ballot, it would become necessary to keep track 
of the number of people who vote for each office. 
This complication could be avoided by defining the 
ballot threshold in terms of the number of citizens 
who turn out, rather than the number who vote for 
the particular office in question. 

8. If the probabilities of all ties are zero, the 
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2. Etymologists may be able to link the word to. 


voter has no chance of affecting the outcome, and 
the Mari strategy is irrelevant. 

A seemingly more straightforward approach 
to ihe voter's decision would have the voter compare 
the expected utilities of various strategles—for 
example, voting only for candidate 1 vs. voting for 
candidate 1 and candidate 2. Under the following 
two plausible assumptions, this line of attack also 


_ ends up at Criterion 1. Assume (1) that the number 


of voters is large enough that the probability that 
three or more candidates are within two votes of one 
another is neligible relative to the probability of a He 
between two of them and (2) that the probability 
that candidate { is tied for first place with candidate j 
is proportional to the product of the relative prob- 
abilities sı and sy. Interested readers may obtain 
details from the authors. 

10. Result 12 in Niemi 1984 demonstrates both 
possibilities. 

11. Because our results are sensitive to assump- 
tions about the voter's utility function, we justify 
our choice of the Shepsle function in a separate 
appendix that is available upon request from the 
authors, 

12. The pushover strategy can also produce 
expansively sincere voting (e.g., if ca were the push- 
over). Cf, n. 3 above. 

13. Whether there would be any other reason for 
insincerity depends on the choice mechanism at the 
second stage. . 

14. Quite aside from worries about strategic 
voting, majority thresholds are less needed with AB 
because it is so much more likely than SVB to pro- 


- duce majority support for the leading candidate. 


15. Strategic voting might also be more prevalent 
under threshold systems because the necessary cal- 
culations are easier to make. Estimating whether a 
candidate will attain a vote total near a threshold 
involves only one unknown. In contrast, under an 
FS rule, one must estimate whether a candidate will 
tle for Kth place, which involves several unknowns. 

16. It may be objected that primaries are always 
the first stage in. a two-stage process. We believe, 
however, that the prospect of a general election to 
follow usually will not affect the strategies of 
primary voters. The principal exception would be 
crossover voters in open primaries—but insincerity 
on their part is just as much a danger with SVB as it- 
would be with AB. 
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__ THE EFFECT OF 
ELECTORAL REWARDS l 
i COMPETITION WITH 
-ENTRY ` 
- JOSEPH GREENBERG . 
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KENNETH SHEPSLE | 
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Ta ahar elaborate a modei of electoral competition for a 
fixed number of seats in a legislature. The novel feature of this model is that candidates 
(or parties) not only choose spatial locations as-platforms but also determine whether to 
enter the contest at all. In most previous spatial models, the set of candidates is specified 
exogenously. Here, however, the spatial positions and the set of candidates are deter- 
mined endogenously..An equilibrium in this context is defined and results are proved, 
suggesting that entry may disrupt spatial equilibria. Finally, the authors compare their 
treatment of spatial competition with entry to that of Palfrey. 


Eheciozal systems 
possess numerous features on which they 
may be compared and contrasted. The 
main feature of such systems, however, is 
the method by which votes cast by. 
citizens are ted and winners 
determined. How this transformation of 
citizen votes into elected officials is 
effected has manifold consequences. Two 
of the most important strategic aspects are 
how existing candidates compete against 
each other for votes and whether a poten- 
tial candidate decides to activate his or 
her candidacy. That is, the manner’ in 
which votes are aggregated and officials 
elected conditions not only the strategic 


interaction among the players of the elec- . 


toral game but also determines, in large 
part, who those players will be by encour- 
aging or deterring entry. 

For purposes of corcreteness, let us 
consider two broad classes of electoral 


eee The first, which we call the fixed- 


standard method, sets down a standard, 


or criterion. Those candidates who sur- 
pass it are deemed elected, and those who 
fail to achieve it are defeated. A specific 
example is the uniform-quota method of 
Reichstag elections in Weimar, Germany. 
According to Hoag and Hallett (1926, 
412), “an arbitrary quota is fixed for all . 
districts. In German Reichstag elections it 
is fixed permanently at 60,000. In each 
district, each party is assigned as many 
seats as there are quotas in its vote.” 
Under this arrangement, a standard is 
provided exogenously, and party seats, 
district delegation size, and even the size 
of the legislature: are determined en- 
dogenously. 

The second class of electoral system, 
operating according to the fixed-number 
method, is much more common. Accord- 
ing to this method, each electoral district 
is allotted ; a fixed number of seats (K), and- 
parties or. r. čandidates are awarded these 
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seats on the basis of relative performance 
at the polls. Of course, K = 1 describes .` 


the familiar “first-past-the-post” plurality 


method common in Anglo-American elec- _. 


tions. In contrast to the fixed-standard 
method, here the number of elected offi- 


cials is fixed exogenously, and the stand- ` 
ard required for election is determined - 
- _ (1957) famous median-voter theorem, for 
example, an answer was provided to the 


endogenously. 


Each of these classes of dbaor system i 


induces distinct candidate ` objectives, 


behaviors, and prospects for equilibrium. 
By the latter we mean a circumstance in 


which each announced candidate plays añ ~ 


electoral strategy and has no incentive to 


alter it, while no other potential candidate - 


has an. incentive to-enter-the contest. A 
recent paper by Greenberg and Weber 
(1985) took up precisely this issue for 
fixed-standard electoral systems.: In a 
multiparty context, they provided a fairly 
standard setting—finite set of candidate 
positions; finite number of voters; com~ 
plete, transitive, single-peaked voter pref- 
erences; and fixed standard, or quota, of 
m votes for election—in which there is an 
equilibrium. ‘There is a set of (running) 
‘candidates each choosing an alternative as 
its ‘platform, each receiving at least m 
votes, and therefore each’ elected, while 


no other (potential) candidate chooses to” 


run, being unable to secure the necessary 
mi votes for any available platform. ` 
' In the present paper, we extend this 
analysis to the more common fixed 
number electoral. method. A precise 
definition of equilibrium (with potential 
entry) is given in the next section. We 
then prove our main result, riamely, that 
when the size of the legislature is predeter- 
mined, an entry-deterring multiparty 
equilibrium may fail to exist, even under 
rather strong assumptions—assumptions, 
in particular, that guarantee the existence 
of an equilibrium under the uniform- 
_quota method. We conclude the. paper 
with a discussion of our equilibrium con- 
cept-and a comparison of it to a related 
concept due to Palfrey (1984). 


"Our analysis, like that of Greenberg 


and Weber (1985).and that of Palfrey 
(1984), emphasizes the importance of 
potential entry on the existence of equi- 
librium and on the properties of equi- 
librium behavior. We note that most pre- 
vious studies of electoral equilibrium take 
the set of candidates as given. In Downs’s - 


question. of which strategies would be 
played in equilibrium by two existing 
electoral competitors. In contrast, the 


` basic feature of the equilibrium notion we 


propose permits (but, in equilibrium, 
. deters) potential entry. In our model, the. 


set of actual candidates is determined as 
part of the equilibrium. As a result, it is 
impossible in equilibrium for nonactive 
candidates to choose electoral positions 


-that' would guarantee them seats. The 


mere prospect of entry, however, may 
discourage competitors from converging 
toward each other (as in the Downsian 
model) and, in fact, may destroy equi-. 
librium altogether. . 

Although we are chiefly engaged in a 
piece of comparative electoral analysis; it 
should be understood that the ideas we 


‘offer extend beyond the electoral arena, 


In considering the methods by ‘which 
societies generally distribute prizes, privi- 
leges,‘ or rewards, one observes fixed- 


‘standard and fixed-number methods prac- 


ticed. `The fixed-standard method, allow- 
ing the number of prize winners to vary 
with performance, is common in many 
professional-licensing contexts. Some 
form of examination is administered, and 
all who exceed a predetermined test score 


` are said to have “passed” and are granted 
licenses. On the other hand, the fixed- 


number method, in which the number of 
prize winners is set in advance, is a com- 
mon feature in incentive contracts. For 
example, the performances of sales per- 
sonnel in’ an organization or firm are 
rank-ordered (say, by dollar volume), 
and the K best performances are awarded 
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Table 1. Relationship between Electoral System and Candidate Objectives 


Candidate Objective ; 
Maximize Votes Maximize Rank 
System (Up to Quota) (Up to K) 
Fixed-standard appropriate ‘questionable 
Fixed-number questionable appropriate 


“bonuses.” Each méthod is characterized 
by two parameters—number of prizes and 
level of performance—but they differ as 
to which is fixed exogenously and which 
is determined endogenously: 

As a final introductory point, we 
suggest that the method of awarding 
prizes affects not only electoral outcomes 
and candidate behavior but, at a very fun- 
damental level, candidate objectives as 
well. If candidates choose strategies (x; for 
candidate i), then, in general, 


uy? ae Xas oo e p Xn) E UEN (Xi, Kay os os Xp) 
where the superscripts stand for “fixed 
standard” and “fixed number,” respec- 
tively and u is i’s utility function. Candi- 
date i evaluates the outcome produced by 
electoral strategies x1, X2, . © © , Xp differ- 
ently depending on the system. In effect, i 
employs a utility function that is system- 
dependent. This implies that the nature of 
maximizing behavior is system-dependent 
as well. 

This would seem to require that 
candidate-objective functions be formu- 
lated with the particular system being 
modeled in mind (see Table 1). We main- 
tain that a fixed-standard (quota) system 
encourages vote maximization (possibly 
of a satisficing sort, with the quota serv- 
ing as a “level of aspiration”). Finishing 
among the top K performers may be of no 
help to a candidate if that candidate fails 
to exceed the quota; and finishing below 
the top K may cause no harm so long as 
he or she does exceed the quota. Likewise, 
a fixed-number system encourages rank 
maximization (again, possibly of a satis- 
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ficing sort, with position K serving as the 
aspiration level). Vote maximization in 
this setting seems most inappropriate as a 
candidate objective because there are cir- 
cumstances (see the “Limit-Equilibrium” 
section) in which vote maximizing may 
actually reduce a candidate's rank below 
K. 

The point here is that the electoral 
system determines optimal behavior by 
making some objectives more productive 
than others. In our view, the off-diagonal 
cells of Table 1 are behavioral objectives 
inappropriate to the given method of 
determining winners. This has important 
consequences for modeling choices, which 
n up after presenting our main 
result. . 


The Model and 
Principal Result 


Let T denote the set of voters. Each t e T 
has a preference ordering, denoted > ,, 
over the set of alternatives, Q. We impose 
three very restrictive assumptions that, in 
view of the (“negative”) nature of the 
principal result, imply that it is unlikely to 
find a plausible set of assumptions that 
will guarantee the existence of an equi- 
librium in other than idiosyncratic cir- 
cumstances. The first assumption, con- 
cerning the topological structure of Q, is 


ASSUMPTION 1. Q is a compact subset of 
the real line R. 


Hence, alternatives can be “ordered” 
(numbered). Note that Assumption 1 
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allows for both a finite and an infinite set 
of alternatives. . 

The second assumption states that 
voter preferences > , can be represented 
by the distance of the alternatives to voter 
‘t's “peak,” or “ideal point,” q(t). . - 


ASSUMPTION 2. For each voter t e T there © 


exists a unique most preferred alterna- 

tive q(t).e Q such that for any two alter- 

natives a, b e Q, a >,b if and only if 
-~ la — a| < |b — 4). 


The final assumption is that individuals 
vote. “naively,” or.“sincerely,” and not in 
a “manipulative,” or, “strategic,” way. 


ASSUMPTION 3. Given a set of proposed 

alternatives, each voter t e T votes for 

his or her most preferred alternative 
within that set. f i 


Because of porn 2, a voter te T 
is fully characterized by his or her ideal 
point q(t) e Q. Therefore, the society is 
completely specified by the set of alterna- 
tives Q together with a distribution func- 
tion F of the ideal points of the voters. 


Specific assumptions about F will be made. 


explicit as they are invoked. 

Let us now turn to the definition of 
equilibrium in the fixed-number electoral 
system. An exogenously given positive 
integer, K, represents the number of seats 
in the legislature (or a legislative district), 
that is, the number of candidates to be 
elected. A K-equilibrium is the set of K 
candidates each proposing a (different) 
alternative in Q, so that no new (potential) 
candidate, by offering an additional alter- 
native, can attract a sufficient number of 
voters to guarantee himself or herself 
a seat. To characterize a K-equilibrium 
formally, we need first to define the sup- 
port received by a candidate offering the 
-alternative a* e Q when all other candi- 
dates offer. alternatives from A C Q. By 
Assumption 3, this: is simply the set of 
voters in T with ideal points q(t) closer to 
a* than to any alternative in A. 
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DEFINITION 1. Let a society be given by - 
(Q, F) and let A be a finite subset of 
alternatives in Q. The support of alter- 
native a* e Q, given A, denoted 
S(a*; A), is the set of all voter ideals in 

` Q that are closer to alternative a* than ` 
to any other alternative in A. That is, 


Ha"; A) = {q(t) € 2: |q(t) — a*l 
< ig — b| VbeA/ {a*}} 


The measure of ‘the support of a*, 
given A, denoted s(a*; A), is the rela- 
tive size of Sla"; A), and is a given by 


sla"; A f fode 
a - F sta’, A) Yer 


where f is the density function 

- (assumed to exist) that corresponds to- 
the distribution function F of the voter- 
ideal points. 


When Q is finite; thie measar ot the 
support of an alternative a* e Q, given the 
(finite) set A, is equal to the number of 
voters who strictly prefer a* to any other 
alternative in A, that is, 


sa*; A) = s{t'e T: lal) —a"| 
<|q(t) — b| VbeA/ {a*}}. 

where #{+} denotes the number of ele- 
ments in the finite set {*}. Assumption 3 
implies that the number of voters who 
will support the candidate who offers 
a* e Q, when A comprises the alternatives 
offered by: the other candidates, is 
s(a*; A). 

Note that we dfe the support by a 
strict inequality, thus ignoring all voters 


who are indifferent between two or more 


candidates (for example, when: the voter's 
ideal. point is exaċtly midway between 
two alternatives or when two or more 
candidates offer the same alternative). 
However, our nonexistence result is suf- 
ficiently robust, no matter how the indif- 
ferent voters are allocated because in our 
examples there might, in equilibrium, be 
at most one indifferent individual, who 
cannot be a decisive voter. The definition 
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of support also implies that no two candi- 
dates will choose to offer the same alter- 
- native because we implicitly assume that 
each would then have an empty support. 
Finally, because candidates adopt distinct 
positions, our definition of support also 
enables us to identify a “running candi- 
date” with the alternative that he or she 
offers. Hence, a set of alternatives A is 
said to be a K-equilibrium if it consists of 
K alternatives and if no other alternative, 
given A and this additional alternative, is 
supported by more voters than any of the 
original alternatives in A (thus, no poten- 
tial candidates can guarantee themselves 
seats). 


DEFINITION 2, A set of alternatives A is a 
K-equilibrium if (1) A contains exactly 
K alternatives; and (2) for allbeQ/A, 


s{b; A U {b}) < sla; A U {b}) forall ae A. 


Condition 1 guarantees that the number 
of candidates elected coincides with the 
exogenously given size, K, of the legisla- 
ture. Condition 2 implies that no potential 
candidate will find it worthwhile to offer 
some available alternative b e Q/A 
because the measure of support would not 
exceed that of the (resulting new) support 
of any of the K candidates already run- 
ning for office. Indeed, Condition 2 
asserts that the measure of the support of 
each of the original running candidates 
will rank (weakly) among the top K. 

The main result of the paper is the 
following: 


THEOREM. For every given K > 2, socie- 
ties satisfying Assumptions 1-3 exist 
for which there is no K-equilibrium. 


The Main Result for the 
Finite Case: Preliminaries 


To prove this theorem for the finite 
case, we make use of the following: 


LEMMA 1: Let K = 2, Then there are finite 
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societies satisfying Assumptions 1-3 
for which no two-equilibrium exists. 


‘Proof. Consider the following example 


with 15 individuals whose peaks: consti- 
tute the set of alternatives and who have 
to choose two candidates. Specifically, 


K=2 

T={1,..., 15} l 

qt =t for te L = {1, 2, 3, 4} 

q(t) =10 +t forte C= {5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11} 
qt) =20 +t forteR = {12, 13, 14, 15} 


Q = {q }eer 
L, C, and R stand for left, center, and 
right, respectively (see Figure 1). 

Suppose, in negation, that there exists a_ 
two-equilibrium A = {x xa}. Without 
loss of generality, x, < xz. We shall show 
that for any choice of {x,, xı}, there 
always exists x e Q / A for which 

oz; A U {3}) > s(x; A U {3} 
for at least one j e {1, 2}, implying that A 
is not a two-equilibrium. Distinguish 
among the following five cases: 

1. A C L. Then, by choosing x = q(5), 
we have 

s(x; A U {x{) = 11 >s; A U {3} 
forj=1,2 
2. A CR. Then, by choosing ¥ = q(11), 

we have the same situation as in Case 1 


above 
3. A CC. Then, for at least one je {1, 2}, 


Iy AVA Cl < 3 


Without loss of generality, let this j = 
1. Then, for X = q(4) we have 
9%; A U {I} = 4 > sizu A U {3} 
4. x, € L and x, e R. Then, by choosing X 
= q(8), we have 
{AU {IJ =7> 4 = s(x; AU GD 
forj = 1,2 


Thus, the only two possibilities that 
remain to be checked are 
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Figure 1. Distribution of Ideal Points for Lemma 1 


A qlz) ald) gia) ats) 


4 2 3 4 5 -8 7 


5. [x1 ¢ L and x, e C] or [x; e C and x, € R]. 
In either case, for {h, j} = {1,2}, 
s(x,; A) = 4 and s(x; A) = 11 
Then, it is possible to choose ¥ adjacent 
to x; so that 
sī; A U {J > 5 > 4 = ou; AU {3} 
Q.E.D. 


The Main Result for the 
Finite Case: Proof 


Let K > 3 be given. Define T = 


{1,..., 7K + 1} with ideal points dis- 
tributed as follows: 
ft. ifte L = {1, 2, 3, 4} 

10 +t ifteC = {5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11} 
qit) = $ 20 + £t ifteR = {12, 13, 14, 15} 

100; +t f2 +7 ct< 8 + 7, 

i Gj=2,...,K —1) 
and Q = {q(t) er 
That is, {q(1), ...,q(15)} are distributed 


as in the proof of Lemma 1. The remain- 
ing q(t)s, t = 16,..., 7K + 1, are dis- 
tributed evenly in K — 2 groups of seven, 
each group displaced by a very large dis- 
tance from the previous group. 


CLAIM 1. In equilibrium,. each of the 
K — 2 groups of seven voters must 
have at least one candidate choosing a 
strategy in the range of its ideal points. 


Proof, Assume the contrary. Then at least 
one group has no candidate in its range. A 
potential entrant guarantees himself or 
herself seven votes by entering there. The 


existing K candidates share the remaining 


7K — 6 votes. On average this amounts to 


Be © V z 


c 


atin) 


(7K — 6)/K, which is less than seven, so 
at least one existing candidate receives 
fewer votes than the entrant. Thus, the 
original K candidate positions could not 
have been an equilibrium. 


A consequence of Claim 1 is that there are 
at most two candidates in the range of 
LUG UR, 


CLAM 2. In equilibrium, there is at 
least one candidate in the range of - 
LUCUR >: 


Proof. Assume the contrary, namely. that 
no candidate locates in L U C U R. Then 
an entrant, locating at q(15), receives 15 
votes, and the original K candidates share 
the remaining 7K — 14 votes. At least one 
of these must receive fewer than seven 
votes, so entry is successful and the posi- 
tions of the original K candidates could 
not have been an equilibrium. 


CLAM 3. In equilibrium, there are at 
least two candidates in the range of 
LUCUR. 


Proof. From Claim 2 there is at least one, 
so suppose, contrary to the hypothesis of 
Claim 3, that there is exactly one. An 
entrant may choose a strategy in 
L UC UR that assures him or her of at 
least seven votes. The K — 1 candidates 
not in L U C U R share 7K — 14 votes. 
But 7K —14=7(K—1)~7<7(K—1), so 
at least one of these candidates receives 
fewer than seven votes. Entry is success- 
ful, so the circumstance with exactly one 
candidate in L U C U R cannot be an 
equilibrium. 


Claims 1, 2, and 3 imply that in equi- 
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librium there must be exactly two candi- 
dates in L U C U R (and K — 2 candi- 


dates in the K — 2 remaining groups). But 
this means that there must be a two-equi- 


librium in L U C UR, an impossibility by 
Lemma 1. This establishes the main result 
for the fie case. 


Proof of the Main Result 
for the Continuum Case: 
Preliminaries 


In order to establish our main result for 
the continuum case, we use two lemmas. 


LEMMA 2. Consider a society (Q, F) where 


Q is some closed interval in R, say Q = 
la, B] with a < B, and let F be a con- 
tinuous distribution function over Q. 
Assume that A = = {x1,%2}, X < %, isa 

ilibrium for (Q, F). Denote y.= 
(x1 + %a)/2. Then, 


Fix) = 4% Ry) and Ax) =(1+Ry)\/2 (1) 
Ax); A) >32 skg; A), {i 7} = {1,2} (2) 


A formal proof of this lemma, a straight- 
forward application of the median-voter 
result, will be found in the Appendix. 


LEMMA 3. Let K = 2, Then there are con- 
tinuous societies, (Q, F), for which no 
ilibrium exists. 


Proof of Lemma 3. Let Q = [0, 10] and let 
F satisfy F(1) = F(4) = .3 and F(6) = F(9) 
= .7, That is, each voter belongs to one 
of the three classes: left (those whose ideal 
points lie in (0, 1]), center (those whose 
ideal points lie in [4, 6]), and right (those 
whose ideal points lie in [9, 10]). These 
_ classes-contain, respectively, 30%, 40%, 
- and 30% of the population. We shall 
show that no two-equilibrium exists for 
such a society. Assume in negation, that 
A= {x1, Xa}, My L Xy is a two- 
equilibrium, and again let y = (xı + 
Xa)/2. Distinguish between the following 


two cases: 
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oe ee = 6, we 
have. S(x; A en C [4, 6], and 
therefore x(%; A'U {3}) > .4 while 
s(q; A U {7} < .3, i = 1, 2. Hence, 


A cannot be a two equilibrium 

If x2 < 6, then S(x,; A) C I, 10], 
implying % s(x; A) > .35 i; 37 
s(x,; A), which contradicts Condition 2 
of Lemma 2. _ 

%4 > 1. Then Kx) > F(1) = 3 which, 
from Condition 1 of Lemma 2 implies 
Ky) > .6. Using Condition 1 again, it 
follows that Fix.) = 42 + % Fly) > .8. 
Therefore, X2 > 9. 

If x, < 4, then for 7 = 4, we have 
S(%; A U {%}) c [4, 6], and therefore 
Sz; A U {3} > 4 > .37 s(x; AU 
{z}), i= 1, 2, contradicting the fact 
that A is a two-equilibrium. 

© Fc > 4, then S(x; A) c [0, 6], im- 
plying that, ¥%2 s(x; A) > .35 >.3 > 

= (xa; A), which contradicts Condition 2. 


This example establishes the lemma for 
the continuum case. 
Q.E.D. 


- Main Result for the 
Continuum Case: Proof 


Let K > 3 be given. Define 
= [0,110(K — 2) + 10] 
and let F be given by: ` 
RI) = F4) = 2/K (0.3) 
-FK6) = F9) = 2/K (0.7) 
F(10) = R110) = 2/K 
F120) = F(220) = 3/K 


F00 + (K — 3) © 110) 
= F(K — 2) +110] = (K — 1)/K 


An example of this distribution func- 
tion is displayed for K = 4 in Figure 2. 
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Figure 2. Distribution Function F 
fork =4 





Generally, 2/K of the voters are dis- 
tributed over [0, 10] and then, with gaps 
of one hundred scale units, 1/K of the 
voters are distributed over each of (K — 2) 
intervals of length 10. 

Using arguments similar to those em- 
ployed in the proof of Lemma 1, the 
reader can verify that if a K-equilibrium 
exists, then at most two candidates can 
occupy locations in the [0, 10] interval. 


CLAIM 1. There is no K-equilibrium if 
there is no candidate in [0, 10]. 


Proof. Suppose the contrary and let an 
entrant enter at 10. His or her measure of 
support is 2/K. The existing K candidates 
divide support measuring (K — 2)/K, that 
is, these K candidates have average sup- 
port measuring (K — 2)/K?. But 2/K > 
(K — 2)/K?, so entry is successful. 


CLAIM 2. One candidate in [0, 10] is not a 
K-equilibrium. 


Proof. Suppose the contrary. Then a sec- 
ond candidate could enter in [0, 10] and 
be assured of a measure of support at least 
as large as 1/K. The (K — 1) candidates 
not in [0, 10] have support measuring 
(K — 2)/K. So the entrant is successful 
because 1/K > (K — 2)/K(K — 1). 


CLAIM 3. Two candidates in [0, 10] is not 
a K equilibrium. 


Proof. This claim is precisely the example 
in the proof of Lemma 3. 


The three claims are inconsistent with 
the hypothesis of at most two candidates 
in [0, 10], thereby establishing that no 
equilibrium for the (Q, F) given above 


exists. 
Q.E.D. 


Six Remarks 


1. The theorem cannot be strengthened to 
include the case of K = 1. Indeed, 
Assumptions 1-3 imply Black's (1958) 
median-voter theorem, so that the me- . 
dian ‘of F is always a one-equilibrium. 

2. For any fixed finite society of size T, 
‘where individuals have distinct ideals, 
there will always be a unique T-equi- 
librium, namely {q(1), ..., q(T)}. 
There will also always be a (T ~ 1)- 
equilibrium, namely the collection 
{q_;(t)} of all ideals but the ith. Final- 
ly, there will also be a (T — 2)-equi- 
librium, with the collection {q(2),..., 
q(T — 1)} being one such instance. 
None of these instances contradicts the 
theorem proved above because we may 
always construct a society (of some 
size T* + T) for which a T-equilibrium 
does not exist. 

3. Because for every given society a one- 
equilibrium exists (see Remark 1), a 
society choosing K legislators, by first 
partitioning itself into K constituencies 
(geographically, racially, ethnically, 
etc.) and then empowering each con- 
stituency to choose a single representa- 
tive, produces an equilibrium (in fact, 
K one-equilibria), whereas that same 
society choosing K legislators “at 
large” would not in general produce an 


equilibrium. 
4. Assumptions 1-3 are especially strin- 
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` gent requirements, suggesting that our: . 
. negative result is quite robust. Our | 
“results imply, for any K > 1, that 
K-equilibria might: fail to exist if the 


space of alternatives were multidimen- 


. ’ sional (relaxing Assumption 1) or if , 


~ -voter preferences are nonsymmetric or. 
i nomsingle- peaked (relaxing. Assump- 
tion 2). - : 
. One consequence of the. nonexistence 
_. of.a.K-equilibrium is that at the next 
_ election there may be a successful 
_ entrant and, therefore, at least one 
defeated incumbent, even though F- 
remains -unchanged. It is therefore - 
` entirely possible for legislative policies 
_ to shift around under this representa-' 
tive institution even if individual pref- 
erences do not. 
. Our definition. ofa K-equilibrium 
describes the locations of winning posi- 
_ tions. Candidates’ (both actual, and 
potential entrants) in this definition do.. 
- not care about the measure of their 
_. support so lorig as no more than K — 1 
' ‘other candidates have greater measure. 
- An actual candidate is satisfied as long 
as this is true; and a potential entrant is 
deterred so long. as the potential sup- 
port is always weakly exceeded by that. 
of the K other candidates. Our ap- 
proach says nothing about “losers” 


` among the top K) is their sole objec 
tive, they will be deterred’ from enter- 
ing. Of course, there may be many 
reasons to enter a contest besides the 
hope’ of. “winning.” By finishing 
(K + 1)th, for example, a lawyer- 
candidate's private practice may be: 
enhanced, or his or her chances of win- ` 
ning next time may be-improved. In 
general, if there are rewards like these 
“attached to the top K + L ranks, then 
. the appropriate equilibrium (with some . 
., additional complications) is-not a K- 
.” equilibrium but rather a (K+L)-equi- 
librium. That is, the reasons for run- 
ning, over and above élection to office, 
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-Ram 


7 FDO ifx<Yand ` 
` other than that, if winning (finishing ne ee 


- should be explicitly incorporated. On 
` the other hand, if no such rewards are 
“attached to ‘ranks (K + 1), 

' (K + L),.then ina K-equilibrium there 


ie stiould Pe no taty by “losers,” 


“Limit Equilibriam - 


Reniy, Palfrey (1984) examined equi- 
librium -in a unidimensional spatial con- 
text with entry. In his model, there. are 
two “dominant” parties (or candidates) 
and a potential entrant, competing for a 
single seat. Unlike the familiar Black- 
Downs model, in which two parties con- 
verge to the median of the distribution of 


` voters, the Palfrey model, by allowing the 
. prospect of third-party entry, destroys the 


median equilibrium and pulls the domi- 
hant parties apart. - 
` Specifically, Palfrey. accepts Resume 


. tions 1-3 given above and defines Q = 
` [0; 1] with voter ideals distributed on Q 


according to F-that satisfies 

RO) =0, DeL. : 
=1- FRA = 3) for xe 0 symmetry), 
cand L 
- Re).is continuous, diay biaa oe 
. ‘differentiable on Q such that. 


. n 


` (5) 
n (6) 
The last two requirements restrict F to be. 

convex in [0, 32) and. concave in(%,1], ~ 


respectively, so.that it takes on a, familiar 


; Fez).< 0 ifx >% 


` S shape. 


- He further assumes that all parties are 


Snot maximizers, so that the entrant 


always enters at its ‘vote-maximizing loca- 
tion (whether it can win or not). Thus, 


“each of the dominant parties, which 


simultaneously choose locations prior to 
the entrant’s choice, makes its spatial 
choice taking both the other dominant 


` party's (simultaneous) choice and the 
entrant’s (subsequent) choice into account. . 
-In effect, “the two established parties are 
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engaged in a Cournot-Nash: game. with 
each other;-but both-are Stackelberg lead- 
ers with respect to the entrant” (Palfrey 
1984, 140). 

For the two donitan parie under the 
above assumptions, Palfrey establishes 
the following equilibrium (which he calls 
a“limit equilibrium’ : me 


THEOREM. (Za; x2) ` isdi unique limit on 
_ librium, ‘where ` 

PG) =1— SAUA 7 %,/2) anil a © 

Fa.) = a =R): i a) 


Moreover, he proves, that z ï Pa X and that 
‘at (X1,-%2), the entrant never wins. The lat- 


ter fact allows him.to claim that “two- 


party systems are stable, in the-sense that 
if the initial state-of the system is. that 
there are two established parties who 
rationally anticipate the-entry. decision of 
a single vote-maximizing entrant, then, the 
two established parties will remain estab- 
lished parties” (Palfrey 1984, 153). < 


The Palfrey limit equilibrium bears a’ 


` resemblance to-our two-equilibrium. Yet, 
in contrast to our theorem, Palfrey. proves 
existence (and uniqueness). We explore 
. the differences in the two equilibrium 
notions in the context of.a concrete éxam- 
ple where both exist. We then discuss-the 
- appropriateness of these two equilibrium 

concepts, 

We shall say that (xı, x2) isa symmetric 

«two equilibrium if x, +:22 = 1. In view of 
Condition 4, Condition 8 implies that Pal- 

frey’s equilibrium is symmetric... ` 


Example.. Let 2 = [0,1] and define Fby | 


PS) i ze MESELE 
Re) =F) V2<x<1 
Not that Ke) satisfies Conditions 3-6. 

“For this example, we have 


CLAM 1. There exists a unique symmetric 
, two equilibrium, (at, , X3). where xf = 
-1/2 and x =i1- 7, 1/242. i 


\ 


Proof. See: Appendix. 


CLAM 2. The ‘unique symmetric limit 
‘equilibrium (31, Xa) is given by % = 
(1/6)(J10 | — 1) and 3a =1— Ze. 


Proof. See Appendix. 


Thus, in the above anes see is . 
botha unique symmetric two-equilibrium 
and a‘unique symmetric limit equilibrium, 
but they are not the same. This then raises 


the central issue of what it is these com- 


peting concepts elucidate and- whether 
either has. a comparative theoretical 


‘advantage. We shall not tackle this prob- 


lemi‘ generally here but will -note some 
features that enter into-a fuller con- 
sideration. ' 

Although a limit equilibrium always 
exists in’ the domain described by 
Assumptions’. 1-3, and Conditions 3-6, 
entry is never deterred. Palfrey’s entrant 


will always enter‘at'y, the median of F, 


because this is the vote-maximizing loca- 
tion when the established parties adopt 
the. limit-equilibrium positions (xı, Tə). 
Moreover, it has beeri established by Pal- 
frey that ` ` 

ay: Y, “Eu Ka) < sti: Y, Rim 12. 


so that the. entrant finishes last at its vote- 


maximizing location: Hence, Palfrey con- 
cludes that two-party systems are “stable” 


-and established parties will remain “estab- 


lished.” $ 
But there would appear to be an’ incon- 
sistency here, for if all the facts in the pre- 


ceding paragraph’ are true, one’.must 
wonder why an entrant would bother 


- entering at all. Or, to put the question 


positively, could a potential’ entrant im- 
prove its political fortunes by pursuing an 


objective other than vote maximization? . 
- Suppose, ‘instead, that a potential. en- 


trant in a system of two established par- 
ties seeks not.to maximize votes (which, if 
correctly anticipated by the established 


PERR ensures that the entrant will finish 
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last) but rather to displace one of the 
established parties. That is, suppose an 
entrant sought to finish among the top 
two parties in order to become, itself, one 
of the established parties. In fact, if the 
established parties locate at Palfrey’s 
limit-equilibrium (zı, 72), then an entrant 
motivated to displace can succeed by 
locating either just to the left of X, or just 
to the right of x, because, as can be easily 
verified, 


ya — Fy) < Ra) and1 — Fa) > Am) -% 


If, on the other hand, established parties 
anticipate this objective and if a two-equi- 
librium (xj, xf) exists, then no entry will 
occur. The established parties will remain 
established because at (x7, x.) they each 
guarantee finishing among the top two 
even if entry should occur. In fact, this is 
what a two-equilibrium insures. 


. Conclusion 


This discussion raises a fundamental ques- 
tion about candidate objectives. As we 
noted earlier, objectives are system- 
dependent. If the route to office in a 
system requires a party to become one of 
two “established” parties (which pre- 
sumably rotate in office, ceteris paribus), 
then a third-party entrant would be ill 
advised, by Palfrey’s own theorem, to 
seek to maximize votes. As Table 1 and 
our earlier discussion suggest, in the 
absence of a two-equilibrium, a third- 
party rank maximizer would seem better 
positioned to obtain office (if not in this 
election, then in the next, after it has dis- 
placed one of the major parties). Only if a 
two-equilibrium exists will the third 
party's objective be frustrated, and its en- 
try deterred. Lacking existence of a two- 
equilibrium, a third party may wreak 
havoc. 

Consequently, we regard the deterrence 
property of the two-equilibrium concept 
to be a desirable feature of any equi- 


librium concept in which entry is possible. 
Our nonexistence result, in establishing 
that a two-equilibrium (K-equilibrium) 
cannot be assured in even a fairly restric- 
tive domain, illuminates the potential for 
entry and the consequent poor prospects 
for “established” parties to remain estab- 
lished—a fact obscured by the limit- 
equilibrium concept. This, in turn, sug- 
gests that there will often be a strategic 
tension in multiparty systems: each estab- 
lished party is torn between competing 
against its established opponents and pro- 
tecting its flanks against potential entrants 
trying to displace it. Our theorem shows 
that these two objectives cannot always 
be pursued simultaneously when entry is 
“free.” 

One avenue well worth exploring, 
therefore, is a theory of entry barriers in 
which established parties make it costly 
for potential entrants to participate. One 
such barrier may stem from “reputational 
effects,” according to which established 
parties are advantaged in their spatial 
choices relative to potential entrants 
because the latter lack credible reputa- 
tions for performance. 

Finally, while our main result estab- 
lishes that a K equilibrium cannot be 
guaranteed by Assumptions 1-3 for all F, 
it is of interest to establish restricted 
domains for F in which such equilibria 
do exist. 


Appendix 


Proof of Lemma 2. Condition 1 is an im- 
mediate corollary of the median voter 
result, because it states that xı is the 
median in [a, y] and that x, is the median 
in ly, 8]. In order to establish Condition 1 
as a necessary property of a two-equi- 
librium, we need to rule out the following 
four strict inequalities: (1) Flm) < 
[F(y)]/2, (2) F(x) > [F(y)]/2, (3) Fa) < 
[1 + Fly)]/2, and (4) F(x2) > [Fly)]/2. 
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. Figure A-1. Measure of PIE 
is a of al ` ; 


> F 


Fez) 





ee 
2 aR 


1. Asan that Flx,) < [FQ)I/2. Let. xe 
[xu y] be such that F(x) < Fix) < 
[F(y)]/2 (such an x`exists by the con- 
_ tinuity of F)., Then, 

iA Vieh = F x tay, < Fa). 


© <% Ry), and 


maunet- F etn) 


> Ry) ~R) > Ry) - 1 RY) = 4 RY) 


But the above two inequalities contra- 
dict the fact that A is a two-equi- 


librium, because the support of x kaa 


-ceeds the support of x. 

2. Assume that F(x,) > [Fly)]/2. Let x e 
[a, xı} be such that [F(y)]/2 < eee 
F(x,) (again, such an x exists by th 

continuity: of F). Then, 

stay A U{z)) = Fy) - r (275 +a) | 
<i)- Rò < Ry) and 

aA uera) > Ra). 
> % Fy): j 


— 


- 9 A Uz) > Ra) > sxx; A) = 


But then; once again, A cannot be a 
-two-equilibrium,.. 


The other two cases, 3 and 4; Rda 
out by similar argumerits, thereby estab- 
lishing Condition 1. . 

In order to prove Condition 2, we hae 


. to show that neither s(x; A 


[s(x1; A])/2 nor s(x; A) < [s(xa; W2 
holds. : 

` Assume that s(x; A) < (s(x; A)/2. 
Then, by Condition 1, s(x2;A) < F(x,). Let 
xe læ, xı] be such that Fa) > -F(x) > 
s(xa; A). For such an x, 


Ka AU. {x}) 


Hence, A cannot be a two-equilibrium. In 
a similar ‘way,’ the second inequality is 
also ruled out, implying that Condition 2 
holds. ‘This establishes Lemma 2. 


Proof BF Claim 1. First note that if oe X) 
is a symmetric two equilibrium, then F(x,) 


‘= 1/4 and F(x). = 3/4. Indeed, from 


symmetry -of (x1, x2), y = [x1 + x%2)/2 = 
1/2. From Condition 4,.we therefore have 
Fly) = 1/2. But, from Condition 1, we 


"know that F(x): = [Fly)]/2 = 1/4, and 


from the symmetry of (x, x2), it follows 
that Fix.) = 3/4. From the definition of 
Fe) in the.example, we conclude that x, 
= 1/22 and-x, = 1 = 1/22. 

We now show that (1/242, A — 1/22) 
is in fact a symmetric two-equilibrium. | 
Without loss of generality, suppose an. 
entrant (z) enters in [x1,.1/2]. Define L(z) ` 
tobe the difference in votes between the 
entrant-and the candidate located at x4. If 
L(z) > 0, then (x1, x2) is not a two-equi- 
librium since z will have received more 
votes: than x, With the assistance of 
Figure A-1, it may be seen that the mea- 
sure of support of z given,B is given by 


sum = (BEE) — p(B tE) 


' where B = {x1, x2, z}. But the measure of 


support of the candidate at as is say B) = . 
r Ha +`2)/2]. Thus, 
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La) =F (244) -aF (242), 


Because [x, + z]/2 > 1/2 (as z > x, and 
[xı + x,]/2 = 1/2 from symmetry), the 
first term of L(z) is given by 
a +z) 1i +Z) 0 
Co 
=- F(A iret) m1 2 (toicatzyp 
(15) -1-2 (eH) 


sisia (sy 
2 


Similarly, 
(EH) -a(S na 
and so 


L(z) = 1 =~ 1/2 (1 + x, ~ zÊ — (x, + 27 


Notice first that L(x) = 0 for xı = 1/22 
and second that [dL(z)]/dz = 1 — x, — 
3z. For x, = 1/22 and z >x, simple 
arithmetic establishes that [dL(z)]/dz <0. 
These two facts imply L(z) < 0 Vze 
[x 1/2]. 

Thus, z cannot win more votes than x; 
by entering in [x:, 1/2]. A symmetric 
argument demonstrates that z cannot win 
more votes than x, by entering in [1/2,x,]. 
Finally, because x: is the median of 
[0, 1/2], that is, Fx.) = 1/4, and x is the 
median of [1/2, 1], that is, F(x.) = 3/4— 
both facts established in the claim above 
—no entrance in [0, xı] or [x2, 1] will suc- 


ceed. Therefore, (xı, x2) = (1/2/2, 1 = 
1/2,/2) is a two-equilib 
Q.E.D. 


librium. 

Proof of Claim 2. Let (%:, %:) be a limit 

equilibrium which we know exists and is 

unique. Then, because %, < 7z, z = x, < - 
1/2. Therefore, 1/4 + z/2 € 1/2. Hence, 

F(z) = 22? = 1 — 2[2(1/4 + z/2}], im- 

plying 3z? + z — 3/4 = 0. The unique 

nonnegative root of this quadratic equa- 

tion is z = 1/6(.,/10 — 1). 


Note 
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Moen sie voting games lacking a core still nays 
present a “near-core” outcome, more commonly known as the Copeland winner. This is 
the alternative that defeats or ties the greatest number of alternatives in the space. 
Previous research has not tested the Copeland winner as a solution concept for spatial 
voting games without a core, lacking a way to calculate where the Copeland winner was. 
with an infinite number of alternatives. We provide a straightforward algorithm to find 
` the Copeland winner and show that it corresponds well to experimental outcomes in an 
important set of experimental legislative voting games. We also provide an intuitive 
motivation for why legislative outcomes in the spatial context may be expected to lie 
close to the Copeland winner. Finally, we show a‘ connection between the Copeland 
winner and the Shapley value and provide a simple but powerful algorithm to calculate 
` the Copeland scores of all points in the-space in terms of the (modified) acd values of 


each of the voters and mer locátions in the space. T 


I. is well known 
that, gaa majority rule in a world with 
-more than one issue dimension, a major- 
ity winner does: not, in general, exist. 
That is, there is no one alternative that 
can defeat each and every other alterna- 
tive in paired contest (McKelvey 1976, 


1979; Schofield 1978). Furthermore, we . 


can expect that all or virtually all the 
alternatives will cycle with. one another. 
One common interpretation of those 
results is that institutions that use major- 
ity rule ought not to work:. since choices 
are cyclical, losers should always be able 
to find some alternative they like better 
that could defeat the present status. quos, 


and so.on ad infinitum. Thus, all legisla- 
tures should be in constant turmoil as 
losers try to reverse decisions they do not 


` like. Another implication of the results of 


what are often called “chaos” theorems is 


that expected outcomes of legislative 
majority-rule decision processes could 


range over the entire issue space, depend- 


‘ing upon exactly how the agenda is speci- 


fied; . hence, political decision making 
should lack any clear central teridency. 
These instability results have led to con- 
siderable skepticism about the usefulness 


of the standard populist view of demo- 


cratic. decision making as a. clear choice . 
from among a set of alternatives in accord 
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with the will of the majority (see review in 


Riker 1980, 1982). 

When we look at the world, whether it 
be the real world of legislative decision 
making or the parallels to that real world 
that have been generated by carefully 
constructed experimental voting games 
such as those of Fiorina and Plott (1978), 
we find that outcomes are actually quite 


stable and that voters in a committee or . 


legislative setting are able to pick an alter- 


native and stick to it. Indeed, in legisla-- 


tures, once a bill is enacted, changes from 
a given status quo are apt to be only incre- 
mental, even over a period of years. Also, 
outcomes are far from randomly dis- 
tributed over the issue space. Rather, 
votes seem to track some central tendency 
in the group. In particular, in experimen- 
tal legislative spatial voting games where, 
in principle, any outcome would be feasi- 
ble, we observe that different committees 
rapidly make choices that are remarkably 
alike (see, e.g., Fiorina and Plott 1978). 
Investigating why the world does not 
behave as the theoretical models of major- 
ity rule in more than one dimension say it 
should has been a booming industry in the 
past several years (Tullock 1981). Various 
approaches have been offered to account 
for an observed stability in legislative 
majority-rule processes beyond what 
could be expected by the various “chaos” 
theorems and impossibility results. 
Among these is the view that various 
institutional features simplify or delimit 
the domain of choice so as to make a 
majority winner if not certain, at least 
much more likely (Grofman and Feld 
1986; Shepsle 1979; Shepsle and Weingast 
1982). Also, even though there may not 
be a unique majority winner and even 
though the top cycle set (i.e., the minimal 
set of alternatives that cycle with one 
another) may be very large, there may 
still be a probability distribution over 
expected outcomes that is well behaved, 
for example, with probability mass con- 
centrated in some central area of the 
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- Pareto set (Ferejohn, Fiorina, and Packel 


1980; Ferejohn, McKelvey, and Packel 
1984). Moreover, even if prior to the 
actual decision there were alternatives 
that could have defeated it in pairwise 


contest, a number of postdecisional mech- 


anisms (both cognitive and institutional) 


act to reinforce the legitimacy and stabil- 


ity of whatever choice the society may 
have made (Grofman and Uhlaner 1985). 

A variety of other ideas have been pro- 
posed to account for stability. For exam- 
ple, it has been suggested that the de facto 
decision process may be supramajori- 
tarian and this may lead to stability even 
in situations where the majority rule is 


_unstable (Schofield, Grofman, and Feld 


1985). Kramer (1977) argues that repeated 
two-party competition will drive out- 
comes into.the minimax set in the interior 
of the Pareto set. Wuffle, Feld, Owen, 
and Grofman (n.d.) argue the attractive- 
ness of what they label the “finagle point” 
in spatial games of two-candidate com- 


petition. A number of authors claim that 


coalition-formation processes will induce 
stability, proposing a plethora of compet- 
ing solution concepts as to where out- 
comes will lie (see, e.g., McKelvey, 
Ordeshook, and Winer 1978; Owen 1982; 
Straffin and Grofman 1984), It has also 
been argued that stability is more likely if 
actual choices more nearly resemble a yes- 
no referendum on whether existing 
policies will be maintained than if choices 
are made among a numerous and almost 
certainly cyclic set of alternatives (Riker 
1982). Finally, Miller (1980) and others 
(Bariks 1985; Feld, Grofman, and Miller 
1985; McKelvey 1986; Miller, Grofman, 
and Feld 1985; Moulin 1984; Shepsle and 
Weingast 1984) have suggested that, even 
when all alternatives cycle with one 
another, there may be sufficient internal 
structure to the majority-preference rela- 
tion for a legislative or polity that the 
only likely outcomes either will be few or 
will lie in a small area central in the issue 
space, within the set of outcomes that has 
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been called the “uncovered set.” 

In exploring the reasons for stability of 
‘legislative choice, we focus on the proper- 
-ties in the spatial context of an old solu- 
tion concept, the Copeland winner. The 
Copeland ‘winner (which we shall also 


refer to as the strong point) is simply that 


alternative which is majority-preferred to 
the highest proportion of other alterna- 


tives in the space. The Copeland winner is 


identical to the core if a majority winner 
exists. The core is the most theoretically 
powerful and empirically predictive. of 
known solution concepts. The Copeland 
winner has never before been applied to 
try to make sense of multidimensional 
legislative voting because it was not 
known to calculate where the Copeland 
winner was in a multidimensional issue 
space with an infinite number of alter- 
natives. 

The aim of this paper is threefold. First 
- and foremost, we show that the Copeland 
winner, known in the finite case to have a 
number of desirable axiomatic’ charac- 
teristics (Copeland 1951; Straffin 1980), 
has a number of additional properties that 
make it a particularly attractive solution 
concept in the spatial context. In the 
spatial context, the Copeland winner. (1) 
always exists, will in general be unique, 
and can be located relatively easily; .(2) 
once found, turns out to predict outcomes 
in the Fiorina and Plott (1978) experimen- 
tal voting games better than do more than 
one dozen previously proposed models; 


and (3) can be given an intuitive motiva- . 


tion that seems to explain why voters in a 
legislative situation would end up with 
outcomes at or near the winner. 
Second, we show that, ‘in the spatial 
context, the Co d winner can be ex- 
pressed in terms of the (modified) Shapley 


value, a key game-theoretic measure of - 


power. This connection is a surprising one 
and important in that it shows a deep 
mathematical link between two hitherto 
largely unrelated areas of research. 
Finally, we show that the Copeland 
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values (defined as the proportion of all - 
other points to. which a given point is 
majority-preferred) fall off monotonically 
with distance from the Copeland winner 
along any ray. Moreover, the strong 
point is always in the uncovered set? and 
(roughly speaking) a central point in the 
Pareto set. Hence, the most “popular” 
alternatives in the space are all spatially 
clustered near a central area of the Pareto 
set. 

We Believe that most legislative agenda 
processes can be expected to lead voters to 
outcomes near the strong point,? especial- 
ly in legislative voting games played non- 


. cooperatively (i.e., without coalitional 


alliances) and without party organiza- 


` tions to structure voting. | 


Locating the Strong Point 


Finding the strong point requires find- 
ing a point x such that the area (measure) 
of the set of points that are majority- 
preferred to it is minimal. We shall pre- 
sent the basic results for two dimensions: 


. for Euclidean preferences; and for n, the 


number of voters, odd. 


THEOREM 1. For voter ideal points locatėd 
on a convex polygon, the strong point, 
x, is given by 


n 
>») gP; 
j=1 





(1) 


where the P; are the voter ideal points, 
and the c; correspond to the “star” 
angles of the polygon (measured in 
radians). 


x". 
R 


A complete proof of this result is given 
in Shapley and Owen 1985. We illustrate . 


the calculations for n = 5 (see Figure 1). ; 
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Figure 1. The Star Angles c, through c, 
of. a Convex Pentagon 





The star angles of the pentagon shown 
in Figure 1 are 


= X 413 = .4636 
= X% 524 = .8663 
a= £135 = .8330 
oe 4% 241 = :2408 
Cs = % 352 = .7378. 


The sum of the star anges, È 6 equals 


"The P, values (locations: of ave ideal 
points) in Figure 1 are given by 


Pı T (80, 40) la Bt 
P: = (100, 40) 
P, = (140, 80) 

P, = (120, 110) 
Ps = (60, 100) 


_ Substituting these values in Equation 1, 
we obtain x = (99.79, 70.06). 

When not.all voter ideal points are ona 
convex polygon, the minimization for- 
mula is identical, but the specification of 
the angles changes. For example, for the 


five-voter game with one voter, E, inside . 


the convex hull (see Figure 2), the strong 
point is given by the same formula as in 
Equation 1, but now A = (30, 52), B -= 
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(25, 72), C= 


Figure 2. Five-Voter Game with - 
’. One Ideal Point, E, 
-inside the Convex Hull 
` (E Also Being the Strong Point) 





(62, 109), D 
= (51, 59). Then 


: ei oie ets T7375 
G2 = cg = % EBD = .1853 - 
ca = ce = % ACE = .2950 
Ce = Cp = % BDE = .0457 
C= ce = X BEC+2-. 
> — % AED = 1.878 


Thus, x = (47.23, 62.43). l 
Thus, in two dimėnsions, locating the 


strong point is quite straightforward. . 


If there is a core, it is well known that 
with an odd number of voters the core 
must be one of the. voter ideal points 


Figure 3. Five-Voter Game with a Core 
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(McKelvey and Wendell 1976). Plott: ` 


(1967) provides a condition sufficient for 
a core: the existence of an (interior) point, 
E, such that every line through that ideal 
point passes through the same number of 


voter ideal points on each side of E. We. 
show in Figure 3 a five-voter situation in ` 
which the ideal points satisfy the Plott: 
conditions. Here, c, through c, would be - 


zero and % BEC = % AED; that is, cs = 
ce = IL, and thus x = P, = Pg. Hence, x 
is a core point. 


The formula given in Equation 1 was.. 


derived for the case where all points in the 
space are feasible alternatives. However, 
this strong assumption is not 

Moreover, an adaptation of the method- 
ology that gave rise to Equation 1 can be 
used to find the strong point for choice 
‘over any feasible set of alternatives, 


although the algebra may become more ` 
‘complex and‘ numerical approximation , 
techniques may be necessary. As long as . 
‘the feasible set includes the points in a cir-. 
cle containing the. central portion of the ~ 
Pareto set, the formula given in Equation 
1 will hold.? We subsequently show how. 


to calculate the point with highest Cope- 


land value for an important special case, - 


that in which the feasible set of outcomes 
is restricted to the set of points that can 
„defeat the status quo. 


of Copeland Values: 
Simulation and Results and - 
Implications for Agenda Processes 


Simulation Results 


Copeland values for each of the points in 
-the space for some simple five-voter 


games in two-dimensional space (games _ 


investigated by Ferejohn, Fiorina, and 
Packel 1980; and Fiorina and Plott 1978), 
one with a core and one without. Inspec- 
tion of the resulting graphs shows the rate 
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‘at which Copeland values drop off as we 


move away from the strong point.‘ 


Shapley and Owen (1985) have demon- 


strated that Copeland values will fall off 
monotonically with distance from the 
strong point along any ray. In particular, 
the isovalue curves form a family of con- 
centric circles with the equation 
meh tyme — 
where (x*, y*) is the strong point.. - 
: Our fiet erample I one of the Hike 
five-voler games used in Fiorina and Plott 
1978, game 1, with voter ideal points at 
(39, 68), (30, 52); (25, 72), (62, 109), and 
(165, 32). The core is at (39, 68) (see 
Figure 4). As we see, Copeland scores are 
very high near the core point. The experi- 
mental outcomes found by Fiorina and 
Plott in their high-payoff-with-communi- 


_ cation condition had a mean of (37, 68); 


in their - high-payoff-no-communication 


. condition, the mean was (38, 69). In both 
` conditions, but especially the former, 


agreed-upon outcomes were very tightly 
clustered near the mean. The core (and 
thus the strong point, since in this situa- 


> tion the two are identical) predicted quite 


well in this game. 


._ Our second example is the third of the 
three five-voter games used in Fiorina and 


Plott 1978; this one has voter ideal points 
at (51, 59), (30, 52), (25, 72), (62, 109), 


The Spatial Dion: ny and (165; 32). This game is without a 


core. We show Copeland values for the 
points in this game in Figure 5. 
Fiorina and Plott (1978) consider six- 


` teen different solution concepts generat- 


ing eight distinct predictions for game 3. 


+ For this game, which lacks a core, none of 
= * the solution concepts was of much value. 
We use a simulation to determine the _ 


The observed outcomes. were rather far © 
from any of the points predicted by any of 
the solution concepts. 

‘Nonetheless, in this game, observed 
outcomes were. still tightly clustered 
highly around a mean observed outcome 
of (45, 62), albeit not quite as tightly as in 
the games. with a core (a standard devia- 
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Figure 4. Approximate Distribution of Copeland Values in a Five-Voter Game 
with a Core, with Voter Ideal Points at (39, 68), (30, 52), (25, 72), (62, 109) 
Í and (165,32) 
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Figure 5. Approximate Distribution of Copeland Values in a Five-Voter Game 
without a Core, with Voter Ideal Points at (51, 59), (30, 52), (25, 72), - 
(62, 109), and (165, 32) 
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tion of 10.3 in this game versus standard ` 


deviations of 5.2, 7.3, and 8.3 in various 
high-payoff experimental conditions in 
- the two games with a core). Fiorina and 
Plott (1978, 590) contrast this finding of 


tightly clustered outcomes with the’ 


“chaos” suggested by McKelvey’s (1976) 
result that “from any point in the space 
one can construct a sequence of alterna- 
tive policies which under sincere voting 
lead to any arbitrarily selected point.” 
They also note that they “did not notice 
any behavioral differences” and that “sub- 
jects in experiments on Game 3 appeared 
to have no greater difficulty in reaching a 


decision than did those‘in Game 1.” Com- 


‘menting about games without a core but 
-whose outcomes were tightly clustered in 
a fashion inexplicable by any of the 
. numerous theories they looked at, Fiorina 
and Plott (1978, 590) state “[We].wonder 
whether some unidentified theory is.wait- 
ing to be discovered and used,” and they, 
go on to suggest that “if some as yet 
undeveloped theory is driving the . `. . 
experiments aes gamie 3) it had better 
pee to the . 


“We claim that the hypothesis that out- ” 


- comes will be clustered at or near the 
strong point is just such a theory—reduc- 
‘ing to the core when one exists and 
capable of accounting for observed out- 
‘somes in majority voting games without a 


- core such as those in game 3 in Fiorina . 


and Plott (1978). The strong point of 
game 3 is (47, 62), a value obtained from 
use of Equation 1, as solved earlier and 
confirmed by our simulation. It predicts 
the mean outcome in that game (45, 62) 
almost perfectly. The fit. of the strong 
point in game 3 is as good as the fit of the 
core to the Fiorina and Plott (1978) experi- 
mental outcomes in the two games they 
used that had cores. 


Of course, we are not claiming that the ` 


strong point can account for voting out- 
comes in all majority-rule games. 
Although the core is far and away the best 
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. core when the latter . 


` single - predictor of .outcomes in games 


where a.core exists (and the strong point 
reduces to the core when a core exists), it 
may not be chosen if the group focuses on, 
ethical judgments related to equity norms 
(Eavey and Miller 1982). Also, it is well 
known that institutional features of 
choice (e.g., veto power, see Wilson and 
Herzberg 1984) or restrictions on feasible 
amendments such as a germaneness rule ` 
(Shepsle 1979) can significantly affect out- 
comes. In such cases: we would need to 
modify our model.’ 

Often such modifications can be done 
simply. For example, one common rule 
for legislative decision making is to 
require a final vote against the status-quo 
(Black 1958; Farquharson 1969).° For this 


‘“rule, the modifications to Equation 1 


needed to find the point with the highest . 
Copeland value among the feasible out- 
comes (those in the win set of the status 
quo) are quite straightforward. We mere- 
ly find the closest tangency of the family 
of circles defined in Equation 2 (itself, 
in turn, derived from’ the strong point 
defined by Equation 1) to the win set of 


` the status quo; that is, we find the point 
- in the win set of the status quo that is clos- 
"| est to the overall strong point in the space. _ 
‘The fact that Copeland values decline 


monotonically from the overall strong 


. point provides the justification for this 


point of.tangency’s being the point in the 
win set of the status quo with the highest 


Copeland value. However, this: point is 
not necessarily the one that beats the max- 
imum number of points in the win set 


itself. 


. Implication for Agenda Processes 


Consider an open-agenda process in 
which alternatives are proposed with 
equal likelihood and that has some deter- 


‘ministic stop rule (e.g., stop if an alter- 


native defeats k successive challengers). 
Then the likelihood that an outcome will 
be chosen is a function of its Copeland 
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value; the probability density for the 
open-agenda process with such a stop rule 
will be even more thickly massed around 
the strong point than will the distribution 
of Copeland values because points that 
defeat few other points will be eliminated 
quickly. The open-agenda process with a 
k-defeats stop rule is a relatively uncon- 
strained one. In more constrained (and 
more realistic) agenda models (e.g., one in 
which the likelihood that a point will be 
proposed is a function of the number of 
majority coalitions that prefer it to the 
status quo [Ferejohn, Fiorina and Packel 
1980]), outcome probabilities will be even 
more sharply massed around the strong 
point than is true in the open-agenda 
process. The same is true, we believe, if 
we were to compare the open-agenda 
process to one in which proposed policies 
must be elements of the uncovered set 
(Shepsle and Weingast 1984, 65 n. 17), at 
least as long as there is some sort of 
stochastic stop rule. Thus, to establish 
that Copeland values fall off mono- 
tonically with distance from the strong 
point guarantees us that most reasonable 
agenda processes will, with very high 
probability, result in outcomes at or near 
the strong point. 

If a known status quo will be in the 
final pairing, then, as noted above, the 
strong point can be defined relative to the 
set of alternatives that defeats the status 
quo. If the final vote always involves the 
previously defined status quo, then Iegis- 
lators have an incentive to propose alter- 
natives with a high probability of beating 
those against which they might subse- 
quently be paired. Again, the probabili- 
ties of choice will be highest for alterna- 
tives near the strong point because these 
are the ones whose “viability” is greatest.’ 

Even if legislators try to manipulate the 
agenda by introducing alternatives so as 
to eliminate other alternatives (a situation 
not true for the Fiorina and Plott games), 
under standard amendment procedure, as 
long as legislators cannot be certain that 


any given vote will be the final vote (or 
the next-to-final vote), then alternatives 
that defeat others are likely to be pro- 
posed and chosen.* Moreover, when 
voters are sophisticated, the outcomes of 
the usual legislative procedures will lie 
within the uncovered set (Shepsle and 
Weingast 1984), in which the strong point 
is a central point. 


The Strong Point and the 
Center of the Yolk 


Our results are closely related to an im- 
portant recent body of work whose full 
implications have not yet been absorbed 


‘into the established wisdom of social 


choice. A group of scholars (Ferejohn, 
Fiorina, and Packel 1980; Ferejohn, Mc- 
Kelvey, and Packel 1984; Hoffman and 
Packel 1981; Packel 1981) have shown 
that even in the absence of a core, certain 
plausible sincere majority-rule processes 
are well behaved in the sense that there 
exist stochastic limiting distributions that 
will characterize the set of expected out- 
comes and that these distributions can be 
expected (almost always) to confine out- 
comes to a relatively small section of the 
space. The area in which outcomes will 
cluster is centered around what they call 
the yolk of the voting game.’ 

It would be nice if the strong point cor- 
responded to the center of the yolk. Un- 
fortunately it does not, except when there 
is a core—although it does appear that the 
center of the yolk and the strong point are 
not very far away from each other in the 
examples we have looked at. In particu- 
lar, in the Fiorina and Plott game without 
a core shown in Figure 5, the center of the 
yolk is approximately (46, 64). For that 
game we have previously found the 
strong point to be (47, 62). To aid the 
reader in understanding the connection 
between the center of the yolk and the 
strong point, we present a simple exam- 
ple. Consider the right triangle with ver- 
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‘Figure 6..Comparison of the Location 
of the Center of the Yolk, y, with the 
. Location of the Strong Point, x, 

- in a-Simple Three-Voter Game .. 


(1)A ` 


tices (0, 0), (0, 1), and (1, 0) shown in 

Figure 6., - 
Using Equation 1, the strong point of 
that triangle can be shown to be 
(1/4, 1/4). The yolk (Ferejohn, McKelvey, 
and Packel 1984) is the minimum sphere 
that intersects all median hyperplanes. In 
two-dimensional space with three voters, 
the median hyperplanes are simply the 
lines through the vertices of the triangle 
that pass within or through the edges of 
the triangle. Hence, in Figure 6, the center 


of the yolk is simply the center of the larg- . 


est circle that can be inscribed within the 
triangle. Some simple geometry shows 
that this point is (1 — /2/2,1— sai) -= 
(.293, .293). 

It seems apparent that with a more 
symmetric distribution of ideal points, the 
center of the yolk would be even closer to 
the strong point.. If there is a core, of 
- course, the two concepts are identical 
because the yolk collapses to a point, that 
is, collapses to the core (which is the 
strong point). Moreover, very prelim- 
inary work suggests that the strong point 
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will also usually lie close to other recently 
proposed solution concepts. 


The Strong Point and the 
Modified Shapley Value 


` Owen (1971) introduced a generaliza- 
tion of the Shapley value. based on coali- 


‘tional probabilities that were a function of 


ideological proximity. Shapley. (1977) 
modified the Owen (1971) model to pro- 
vide a further nonsymmetric generaliza- 
tion of the Shapley - value. These papers 
developed a new type of Shapley value 
applicable to voting games where plays 
are located in some Euclidean “ideo- 
logical” space (see ape Owen 1972; Straf- 


-fin 1977). 


THEOREM 2. The strong point, x, can: be 
expressed as: 


x= E OP N (3) 


: me the P, are, as before, the loca- 

~ tions. of voter ideal points, and the $; 
‘are the modified. Shapley values as 
“defined in Shapley-1977.  . 


While the formula of Equation 3, like 
that of Equation 1, is quite simple, the 
proof of Theorem 2 (Shapley and Owen 
1985) is very complex. 
` The usual Shapley value can best be 
explained by saying that voter i's power is 
the probability that, in a randomly ` 
chosen ordering of the n-players (with all 


orderings having equal probability), voter 


i will be in pivot position, that is, the 
coalition of all members preceding iin the 
order loses, but it wins with i’s coopera- 
tion (Straffin 1980; Owen 1982). The 
modified Shapley values of both Owen 
and Shapley treat players as points in 
Euclidean space of some dimension; the 
power value is then defined as the prob- 
ability that a given player will be pivotal 
in a randomly chosen ordering, the dif- 
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ference lying in the probability distribu- 
‘tions that underlie this ordering. In 
Owen’s scheme, a point in the space is 
chosen via a uniform distribution; order- 
_ ‘ings:are taken in terms of the’ players’ 
‘increasing distances from this randomly 


chosen point;. while in Shapley’s scheme, ` 


a direction in space (all points in the dual 
space) is chosen via a uniform distribu- 
tion; orderings are then taken in terms 
of the players’ locations along each 
direction. 

.To prove Theorem 2, Shapley and 
Owen (1985) make use of the fact that 
both the modified Shapley values and the 
Copeland. values. can be. expressed’ in 
terms of: :P(0), where P;(9) is the ideal 
point of the voter, j, who is pivotal when 
the ordering is in the O direction, that is, j 
is the median voter for voter projections 

onto all lines. that make an angle of © with 
the origin (which may be arbitrarily 
' chosen). In particular, if we let. A(q) be 
the sei value of voter q, then 
` AQ) = 2 l e e t= 
here U (©) = the whit: vector in the 
direction of © = (cos O, sin O). Equation 
4 gives us the area of the set of points that 
beats q 
“On ae other hand, ` 


oy = 1/7 f P, (@)4(0), : 


that is, the power of a player (as defined 


by his or her modified Shapley value) is 
simply the measure of the set of H or 


; Voih he or tehe is. papis 


Conclusions 


We. Believe that the strong point is a 
powerful solution concept that ia a 
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plausible explanation for the stability and 
centrality of committee and legislative 
choices. The strong point is well defined 


‘and. well behaved, easy to calculate, | 


reduces to the core when there is a core, 
Hes, within the’ uncovered set, is respon- 
sive to individual differences in prefer- 


„ences, is centrally located in the Pareto set 
` (thus guaranteeing that outcomes will not 


be too far from what most voters want), 
and éxplains' hitherto: inexplicable regu- 
larities observed in experimental settings. 


` By specifying the Copeland winner in the 
‘spatial context and by showing its deep ` 


mathematical connection to the (modi- 


fied) Shapley value, we also provide theo- 
retically useful linkages 


between several 
distinct areas of positive political theory: 
social choice theory (in which the Cope- 
land winner has long been known to have 


- various desirable axiomatic properties), 


game theory, and spatial modelling. 
- As previously noted, it is our view that 


_ the search for a single ultimate solution 
concept for all political games is a futile 


one. There simply is no reason to believe 
that, say, coalitional models of situations 
involving politics among voting blocs will 
give the same answers as models based 
on, say, the institutional structure of two- 
candidate party-based competition. The 


- solution concept we have proposed, the 


Copeland winner ir the spatial context, 

was reviewed in the context of legislative 
voting games in a pure majority-rule set- 
ting under standard amendment pro- 
cedure. Its usefulness in other settings is a 
matter for further research, but we believe 


‘the strong point has already been shown 


to be a powerful solution concept in one 
important-institutional setting, that of the - 
legislature.t However, we would ‘note 
that other recently proposed solution con- 
cepts such as the center of the yolk (Feld, 

Grofman, and Miller 1985; McKelvey 
1986) are likely to lie near the strong point 
and thus that it may be quite difficult to 


` determine which model offers the best fit 


to experimental results. 
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Notes 


We are indebted to the staff of the word procese- 
ing center at the School of Social Sciences, Univer- 
sity of California, Irvine, for. manuscript typing, to 
Cheryl Larsson and Kathy Alberti for figure prep- 
aration, and to Dorothy Gormick for bibliographic 
assistance. This research was supported by NSF 
Grant No. SES 85~06376 (program in decision and 
management sciences) to the first two authors and 
by NSF Grant No. BNS 80-11494 to the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stan- 
ford, where the first-named author was a fellow in 
1985-86, We are indebted to Scott L. Feld for helpful 
comments. 

1. McKelvey (1986) and Moulin (1984) have 
shown that the Copeland winner must lie within the 
uncovered set. The uncovered set is the set of points 
that can defeat all other points on the space either 
directly or at one remove (Miller 1980). A wide 
variety of plausible sincere processes for agenda for- 
mation considered in Ferejohn, McKelvey, and 
Packel 1984, have been shown to lead voters to 
points in or near the uncovered set; while Miller 
(1980), McKelvey (1986) and Shepsle and Weingast 
(1984) have shown that sophisticated voting under 
standard amendment procedure leads to outcomes 
within the uncovered set. Our simulations have 
shown the strong point to be near the center of the 
uncovered set, at least for three-voter and five-votér 


games. 

2. See n. 1. 

.3. We can state thts result more precisely. Let the 
yolk be the minimum circle (sphere) that touches all 
median lines (hyperplanes), and let r be the radius of 
the yolk, Then it is known that the uncovered set lies 
within 4r of the center of the yolk (McKelvey 1986) 
and may be even closer than that; and it is also 

_known that the strong point is in the uncovered set 
(McKelvey 1986; Moulin 1984). Furthermore, it is 
known that no point x that defeats some point y can 
be more than.2r further from the center of the yolk 
than is y itself (Feld, Grofman, and Miller 1985). 
Thus, even in the most extreme case, the only points 
that could defeat the strong point would lie within 6 
radii of the center of the yolk. When the number of 
voters is large, a circle of radius 6r will be well 
within the Pareto set. We do not need to worry 
about points outside this central circle because they 
will not defeat the strong point and thus are irrele- 
vant in defining the area of the strong point’s win 
set. The 6r bound is, moreover, a very extreme one; 
for example, if the strong point were at the center of 
the yolk, then the only relevant points would be ina 
circle of radius 2r. Because the strong point is likely 
to be close to the center of the yolk (see discussion 
later in the text), points within just slightly more 
than 2r of the yolk are the only ones with which we 
will need to concern ourselves in calculating the 
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location of the strong point—the feasibility or 
infeasibility of other points is irrelevant. Thus, in 
absence of peculiar conditions that rule out the cen- 
tral region of the space as feasible, we may use Equa- 
Hon 1 to calculate the location of the strong point. 

In experimental games (see, e.g., Fiorina and 
Plott 1978) and in the real world (where the only 
proposals to be taken seriously will be in some 
limited domain of the policy space), it is quite com- 
mon for players to be restricted to alternatives from 
some specified domain of the space. It is also com- 
mon for imposed utility schedules to be nonmono- 
tonic with distance, for example, ellipsoidal or even 
kinked indifference 


curves. 

In the Fiorina and Plott games, the imposed uti- 
ity functions were not monotonic with distance and 
there were some important zones of discontinuity 
(payoff breaks). Margolis (1982, 114-98) argues that 
these discontinuities made the core points or points 
near them “ ” outcomes because they fell in 
the set of “fair” alternatives defined by the domain in 
which all voters got some “reasonable” amount of 
utility. Thus, Margolis attributes corelike outcomes 
to processes quite far removed from purely self- 
interested calculations. He further argues that the 
protocols support such a “group-payoff” inter- 
pretation. 

4. In our simulation, a delimited set of feasible 
points was used to calculate Copeland values. In 
finding the strong point analytically, we have 
measured area relative to a surface that—by the 
nature of the geometric construcHon—is confined 
either near to or within the convex hull (see Figure 1 
in Shapley and Owen 1985). In our simulations, we 
permitted comparisons with points in a much larger 
area of the space. Clearly, as we enlarge the space of 
points with which comparisons are to be made, the 
absolute Copeland values will change. As we move 
away from the hull, the points exterior to the hull 
are largely Pareto-inferlor to those at or in the hull; 
any point in the Pareto set will beat almost all the 
points in-the space. Thus, how far out we go for our 
comparisons will affect the Copeland scores in 
absolute terms. If the convex hull is asymmetrically 
located with respect to the boundaries of the space 
whose points we are using for our comparison, 
extending the boundaries of the space may even 
marginally affect relative Copeland values and thus 
the location of the strong point, but, for reasons dis- 
cussed in n. 3, adding points distant from the center 
of the yolk will not affect the win set of the strong 
point. Thus, if we are either “close in” enough or go 


- far enough “out,” such asymmetries will be irrele- 


vant. In any case, the effects appear to be minor at 
worst. 

If the yolk is small relative to the Pareto set, we 
conjecture that the exact shapes of voter indifference 
curves (e.g., circular vs. elliptical) is of minor impor- 
tance in determining the strong point (Copeland 
winner), Even though the induced indifference 
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curves in the experimental games studied by Fiorina 
and Plott (1978) are not circular, the values we have 
determined for the strong point in those games fit the 
observed outcomes in these games quite well. 

5. More generally, we believe that processes of 
choice that Involve committees or legislatures voting 
over sets of alternatives (see, e.g., Miller 1980; 
Miller, Grofman, and Feld 1985) may lead to dif- 
ferent outcomes than those that involve choosing 
among competing coalitions or protocoalitions (see, 
e.g., Grofman 1982; McKelvey, Ordeshook, and 
Winer 1978) or between two competing political 
parties/candidates, 

6, In standard amendment procedure (SAP, see 
Farquharson 1969; Grofman 1969), in order to win, 
an alternative (e.g., a main motion as amended) 
must also defeat the status quo. 

7. Then, under SAP, the strong point will only 
be chosen if it is among those points that can defeat 
the status quo. Of course, if we treat the status quo 
as a random variable, then the strong point, since it 
defeats most points in the space, will also probably 
defeat the status quo. 

8. We use the term agenda in the technical sense 
of a set of alternatives to a given motion to be voted 
on in a given sequence by a group such as a legis- 
lature (see, e.g., Farquharson 1969; Grofman 1969; 
Miller 1977), rather than in the broad sense of Cobb 
and Elder (1972) as the set of issue domains that are 
considered appropriate for legislative action. 

an oe n. 3. 

Cf. Ferejohn, Florina, and Weisberg (1978, 
in. See also n. 5. 

11. Glazer, Grofman, and Owen (1985) show that 
the strong point is a natural choice for an incumbent 
in two-candidate electoral competition if we assume 
that, due to electoral uncertainties, the challenger 
position can be thought of as a uniformly distributed 
random variable. Even if we do not make such an 
assumption, Glazer, Grofman, and Owen (1985) 
note that the strong point is a desirable point for 
candidates if there is a stochastic stop rule in an 
iterated sequence of candidate locational choices 
because the strong point beats most points in the 
space. 
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Forthcoming in September 


The following articles, controversies, 
and résearch notes have been tentatively 


scheduled for publication in the Septem- 


ber 1987 issue: 
David Austen-Smith and William 


Riker. “Asymmetric Information and the - 


Coherence of Legislation.” 
_ Francis A. Beer, Alice F. Healy, Grant 
P. Sinclair, and'Lyle E. Bourne, Jr. “War 


Cues and Conflictual Foreign Policy Acts: - 


A Laboratory Experiment.” 


Jonathan Bendor, Serge Taylor, and. 
Roland van Gaalen. “Stacking the Deck: ` 


Bureaucratic Missions and the Search for 
Alternatives.” 


Steven J. Brams and D. Marc Kilgour. 
“Threat Escalation and Crisis Stability: A 


` Game-Theoretic Analysis.” 

Robert S. Erikson, John P. McIver, and 
Gerald C. Wright. “Explorations in 
Political Geography: State Culture and 

Political Attitudes.” 


Michael R. Hawthorne and John E. 
. Jackson. “The Individual Political Econ- a 


omy of Federal Tax Policy.” 


Gregory J. Kasza. “Bureaucratic Poli-. — 


tics in Radical Military Regimes. aa 

. Keith Krehbiel, Kenneth A. Shepsle, 
and Barry Weingast. “Institutional Con- 
straints on Congressional Committee 
Power.” A Controversy. 


John Langton and Mary G. Dietz. 
“Trapping or Teaching the Prince.” A 
Controversy. 

Stuart Elaine MacDonald and George 
Rabinowitz. “The Dynamics of Structural 

ent.” ` 


‘Neil Mitchell, Rhode E. Howard, and 


. Jack Donnelly. “Liberalism and Human 


‘Rights. ” A Contro 

Helmut Norpoth. “Guns and Butter and 
Government Popularity in Britain.” A 
Research Note. . 

Robert Powell. “Crisis Bargaining, 
Escalation, and MAD.” 

Lawrence A. Scaff. “Fleeing the Iron 
Cage: Politics and Culture in the Thought 


- of Max Weber.” 


Laura L. Vertz, John P. Frendreis, and. 
James L. Gibson. “Nationalization of the 
American Electorate: A Multi-Office Per- . 


Spective: ” A Research Note. 


Erratum 
` ruce Bieno de Mesquita and David 
Lalman, “Reason and War” (December 


1986, 1113-29): On page 1116, column 1, 
the first equation should read 


P! (Esc;) = (EU) +3916 


CONTROVERSY 


-REBELLIOUS 
COLLECTIVE.. 0 5o. 
aa a oa a ACHON e S i 
osot REVISITED o o> 


Woo te does it aap that aa people can come to par- 
epi iri rebellious collective action? In the June 1986 issue of this Review, Edward N. 
‘Muller and Karl-Dieter Opp argued a public-goods model to account for why rational 
citizens may become rebels. They offered empirical data drawn from samples in New 


York City and 


Germany in support of the. public-goods model. George 


Hamburg, 
Kolsko takes issue with the fationalet of'Muller and Opp, arguing that their public-goods 
model is not à rational-choice explanation of rebellious collective action. In response, 
Muller. and Opp: elani their teow and eerie elaborate its assumptions. ph Re 


jee Muller: 
and Opp en their attempt. to explain 
rebellious ‘collective action within 
rational-choice analysis (Muller and Opp 
1986),7 I believe that there are problems 
with this assessment. These will become 
clear if we rough out some basic criteria-of 
what constitutes a rational-choice -ex- 
planation. Muller and Opp are not,-ex- 
plicit about these matters, but I imagine 
that they would agree with the majority 
of scholars. and accept the assumptions 
that rational-choice models explain social 


‘behavior. as the behavior -of individuals . 


whose actions are (1) self-interested and 
fies rational, that is, efficient or maxi- _ 


gay ae 1 is straightforward “and 
need not detain us. Rational-choice 
theory makes the intuitively plausible 
assumption. that individuals generally act 
in the pursuit of their own welfare rather 
than the welfare of other people, especial- 
ly others who are not close. friends or 
family members. The conception .of an 
individual's welfare posited by: rational- 
choice theory. is what individuals gen- 
erally regard as central to their, well- 
peng most Secunia such neos as eco- 


nomic rewards, power, pleasure, and 


Teputation.? As for Assumption 2, theo- 


rists in general define rationality in 
reference. to the application of suitable 
means to, the attainment of given ends. 
With his usual lucidity, .Rawls: describes 
rationality as follows: . 
sa ede ed (sas T with the 
exception of one essential feature, is the standard 
one familiar in social theory. Thus in.the usual 
way, a rational person is thought to have a 


“' coherent set of preferences between the options 


< open to him. He ranks these options according to 

. how well they further his purposes; he follows 
, the plan that will satisfy more of his desire rather 
~than less, and.which has the greater chance of 

: : being successfully executed, (1971, 143) , 


Rational-choice theorists hold that ra- 
«tional individuals are good judges of their 


own interest- and pursue it. efficiently. 
Faced with a number of different possible - 


-courses of action, A is assumed to be able 


generally- to identify and to pursue that 


‘which: is most conducive to ppescnal 


welfare. .-- - 

. Because v we will be treading o: on slippery 
terminological ground, some clarification 
is in order. The term rationality (and.cog- 


_nate words) are used in different senses by 


different era: The sense. under dis- 
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cussion here is that prevalent in rational- 


- choice analysis, the main thrust of which. 


is efficient maximization of values, as has 
` just been seen. Though Muller and-Opp 


do not make this point explicitly, -this is © 


obviously the sense that they have in 
mind. In order to be as clear as possible, I 
will place the word -rationality (and cog- 
nate words) in quotation marks when a 
- wider construal is possible. 


Returning to Muller and Opp, we can - 


see that their analysis departs from 


Assumption 1. One of their major pur- .. 


poses is to argue against what they call a 
“private interest” account of rebellious 
collective action, in favor of a “public- 
goods model.” The difficulties with the 
private-interest model are well-known 
(see, esp., Olson 1971). As long as the 
community ‘is sufficiently large, ‘it is 


highly unlikely that A’s participation in - 


some protest activity will affect the likeli- 
hood of the movement's aims being real- 


ized. Since A is unable to influence the - 


provision: of the goods in question, their 
. value should not be a factor in motivating 
A to participate. If we assume that some 
costs would be incurred by participation, 
‘it is not rational for A to take part. In 
order to account for the fact: that indi- 
viduals do protest, various additions to 
the private-interest model have been sug- 
gested, ‘especially regarding “selective 
incentives” (Olson’s term [1971, 51, 
135-36]), personal benefits that individu- 
als gain only by participating. : For in- 
stance, Tullock (1971) makes much of the 
entertainment value. of participating ` in 
various political activities. 

Muller and Opp’s public-goods-. model 
rests upon the hypothesis that individuals 
might be willing to forsake individial 
rationality for group rationality (pp. 
473-74, 480). In addition to calculating 
their own ability to contribute to the pro- 
vision of desired publi¢ goods, individuals 
might take into account the effectiveness 
of the group as a whole (pp. 473-74). 


Because of the greater effectiveness of 


groups, it follows from the public-goods 
model that individuals can rationally 
choose to participate, provided that they 
also have the requisite degree of concern 
for the public goods. Thus, unlike. the 
private-interest model, the public-goods 
model does predict. an association be- 
tween rebellious collective action and the 
value of the public goods it is intended to 
realize,.a conclusion that is supported by 


-Muller and Opp’s survey data. 


‘Muller and Opp’s postulation of collec- 
tively. rational individuals who are con- 
cerned with the provision of public goods 
entails some modification of Assumption 
1. This appears to be one factor. in the 
public-goods model’s “more precise 
fication of the nature of payehological 


incentives” (484). But we need not dwell 


onthe complexities here. More important 


‘for our concerns is that Muller and Opp 


do not appear to realize the extent to 
which they ‘modify Assumption 2 as well. 

There can be no doubt that they believe 
that the subjects they discuss are rational 
actors (see pp. 478, 480, 484). Though 
they do not make clear exactly what they 


-mean by this, it-is apparent that they view 


them. as acting in. accordance. with 
Assumption 2, as efficient maximizers of 
the group's interest. It is upon this claim 
that I will concentrate... 

` As noted above, a basic assumption of 
rational-choice:models is that, by partici- 
pating in rebellious collective action, the 
individual will have a negligible effect 
upon the realization of the goods he or she 
pursues. Thus A, who seeks to further the 
group’s interest is placed in the difficult 
position of having no means realistically 
to'do so. The question, then, is what is the 
rational thing for A to do if unable effec- 
tively to advance this end? 

According to one possible response to 
this question (Response 1), it is rational 
for A to participate in rebellious collective 
action. Response 1 depends upon dis- 
tinguishing effective action from efficient 
action. To be rational an action must fall 
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under the latter category but not neces- 
sarily under the former. By taking part in 
rebellious collective action, A will be 
advancing the end as far as he or she can. 
Because rational action is the selection of 
the most suitable means for one’s ends 
under given circumstances, A’s behavior 
in Response 1 should be viewed as ra- 
tional. Though A’s participation has only 
negligible effect, negligible effect is better 
than none. ` 

There are difficulties with Response 1. 
Participation in rebellious collective ac- 
tion can be costly to A. But according to 
the public-goods model, collectively ra- 
tional individuals are willing to subordi- 
nate their own interests to the interests of 
the group. As is indicated by Muller and 
Opp’s curious finding concerning the 
incentive effects of the expected negative 
consequences of participation (which 
Muller and Opp dub a ” ‘martyr’ sym- 
drome” [pp. 483, 485]), individuals are 
perhaps willing to disregard their own 
interests to a high degree. Despite the 
possible costs of action, then, A's par- 
ticipation should still be viewed as 
rational. 

By arguing along the lines of Response 
1, Muller and Opp would be able to hold 
that the behavior of their subjects is both 
group-interested and rational. This would 
seem to be in accordance with their appar- 
ent belief that their public-goods model 
entails modification of Assumption 1 but 
not Assumption 2. However, Muller and 
Opp do not respond in this way. Accord- 
ing to the public-goods model (Response 
2), A's participation is rational because A 
believes that it matters (pp. 478, 484). 
One of Muller and Opp’s more interesting 
findings is that their subjects miscalculate 
the probable effects of their participation. 
They believe that their actions have “con- 
siderable personal influence on the provi- 
sion of public goods” (p. 478). Hence 
Muller and Opp build into their concep- 
tion of collective rationality a connection 
between A's view of the effectiveness of 
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his or her own participation.and of the 
effectiveness of the group (pp. 478, 480, 
484). However, the crucial point that they 
overlook is that if A acts on the basis of 
such an egregious miscalculation, A no 
longer efficiently pursues his or her goals. 
Because A’s behavior is at variance with 
Assumption 2, Response 2 is unable to 
preserve the rationality of participation in 
rebellious collective action. 

Because “rationality” is a complex con- 
cept, Muller and Opp have a possible 
reply to this objection. They could argue 
that rational actors efficiently pursue their 
goals in accordance with their beliefs con- 
cerning the circumstances that they face. 
Theorists who discuss “rationality” gen- 
erally make implicit reference to the sub- 
ject’s beliefs about the circumstances.’ 
This is made explicit by Elster: “That [an] 
action is rational means that given the 
beliefs of the agent, the action was the 
best way for him to realize his plans or 
desires.” (1985a, 9). If Muller and Opp 
construe “rationality” in this sense, they 
can say that, because A believes that par- 
ticipation will be efficacious, it is there- 
fore rational to participate. f 

I do not believe that this reply gets 
Muller and Opp off the hook. It is clear 
that there are constraints upon the beliefs 
in accordance with which an agent can act 
and still be considered rational. In a given 
choice situation, the rational agent will 
choose the greater of two possible goods. 
Thus, faced with two possible courses of 
action—X promising to yield 10 units of 
goods and Y promising to yield 20—the 
rational agent. will choose Y. An agent 
who chooses X under the belief that 10 
is greater than 20 should surely not be 
viewed as rational. 

A familiar distinction can be introduced 
to clarify matters here. In the Ethics, in 
discussing the mitigating effects of ignor- 
ance upon moral culpability, Aristotle 
distinguishes ignorance of general rules 
from ignorance of ‘particular circum- 
stances (see, esp., Nicomachean Ethics, 
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book 3; chap. 1). The details of Aristotle's 
account need not concern us, nor must we 
develop this distinction with great pre- 
cision. Basically, I believe that rational- 
choice analysis can profitably employ a 
wider conception of “rationality” in cer- 
tain cases. I believe that A can still be 
viewed as rational if acting out of mis- 
taken beliefs concerning the specific facts 
of the case. But if acting according to mis- 
taken general principles, especially simple 
and. important principles that individuals 
can ordinarily be expected to know, then 
A should be viewed as forfeiting a claim 
to rationality. If A is hungry and believes 
that the wooden apple on the table is real, 
a. decision to eat it can be viewed as 
rational, especially if the wooden apple is 
skillfully made and looks real. But if A-is 
hungry and knows that it is a wooden 
apple, a decision to eat it is not rational, 
even if A believes that wooden apples are 
delicious and nourishing. Rational people 
do not hold such beliefs. 

Along similar lines, individuals who 
participate in rebellious: collective action 
in large communities, under the assump- 
tion that their own participation will 
appreciably affect the likelihood of their 
goals’ being realized, should not (regard- 
less of whether they-are self-interested) be 
viewed as rational actors. The mistake 
that they make concerns one of the funda- 
mental principles of rational-choice 
theory. It is a mistake that no rational 
person should make.‘ I conclude, then, 
that Muller and Opp’s public-goods 
model departs from- Assumption 2 in 
addition to Assumption 1 and so should 
‘not be viewed as falling within the family 
of rational-choice explanations. . 

The above criticisms of Muller and Opp 
concern more than a question of seman- 
tics. In all probability, Muller and Opp 
locate their public-goods model within 
rational-choice theory because of the 
great strengths of such analysis. Very 
briefly, rational-choice theory allows the 
construction of simple but powerful, test- 
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able explanations. To use Barry's words, 
the advantage of the method is that “in 
appropriate kinds of situations, it enables 
us, operating with simple premises con- 
cerning rational behaviour, to deduce by 
logic and mathematics interesting con- 
clusions about what will happen” (Barry 
1978, 15-16; and p. 5 n. 2). If we are able 
to determine the relative values of the 
goods that will be realized by the pursuit 
of different possible courses of action, we 
will be able to predict how individuals 
will behave. But we will be able to do so 
only if individuals behave in accordance 
with Assumptions 1 and 2 (especially 2). 
In departing from conventional rational- 
choice analysis, Muller and Opp threaten 
the elegance and simplicity of the model. 
That their subjects do not understand the 
most basic facts about the likely conse- 
quences of their actions makes their 
actions much more difficult to predict and 
explain. In addition to having to deter- 
mine the values attached to different 
courses of action, the researcher must deal 
with an additional set of variables con- 
cerning how individuals will regard these 
options. Olson notes that rational-choice 
explanations can be distinguished from 
other explanations that stem from psy- 
chology or social psychology (1971, 
161-62; also Simon 1985). Though Muller 
and Opp apparently do not realize this, 
their public-goods model—with its “more 
precise specification of the nature of psy- 
chological incentives” (p. 484)—falls into 
the latter camp rather than the former, 
while explanations of this kind forfeit 
much of the lucidity of the rational-choice 
model. 

My remarks here do little to undermine 
the importance of Muller and Opp‘s em- 
pirical findings. Even if the public-goods 
model should not be viewed as a rational- 
choice explanation, to the extent that it 
helps to explain participation in rebellious 
collective action, it will, of course, make 
an important contribution. But, in at least 
one respect, the contribution seems to me 
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to be different from what Muller and Opp 
have in mind. The fact that, according to 
-the public-goods model (as revised here), 
individuals’ decisions to participate in col- 
lective action are neither (1) self-interested 


nor (2) efficient indicates something of the 


limits of rational-choice analysis. As 
Muller and Opp’s results suggest and as 
seems ap t to me, one reason that 
_ rational-choice theory has had trouble 

explaining a wide variety of political 
behavior is that individuals engage in 
such activity for a wide variety .of “non- 
rational” reasons. Of course, there is 
nothing to prevent rational-choice 
theorists from reinterpreting such motives 
and subsuming them under the all- 
purpose category of “selective incen- 
tives,” though the cost of doing so is, 
again, to deprive rational-choice theory 
of its simplicity and elegance.. As scholars 
have argued, and as is surely suggested by 
the “ ‘martyr’ syndrome” that Muller and 
Opp observe, among the important fac- 
tors motivating individuals to take part in 
political activity are concerns of a moral 
nature, which rational-choice theory 
promises to. have no easy time accom- 
modating (see, e.g., Benn 1979; Sorel 
1950). 

GEORGE KLOSKO 


University of Virginia 


Our 1986 paper in the Review was con- 


cerned:with an application of the rational" 


choice model (RCM) to explain rebellious 
collective action. It was not possible there 
to spell out in detail the version of the 
RCM on which our explanation of rebel- 
lious collective action was based. We 
therefore welcome the comments by 


Klosko, which provide us the opportunity ‘ 


to clarify and elaborate on the theoretical 
foundation of our research. 

Any rational-choice explanation of 
behavior must include, according to 
Klosko, two assumptions: (1) individuals 
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are self-interested, and (2) thelr behavior 
is efficient. The question is, Are these 


` assumptions consistent with those of our 


version of the RCM? 

The version of the RCM that underlies 
our explanation of rebellious collective 
action includes the novne aR 


' tions: 


1. The preference assumption. Individual 
preferences are determinants of actions 
that are—in the perception of the indi- 
vidual—instrumental in satisfying the 
respective preferences. 

2. The constraint assumption. Con- 
straints/opportunities imposed on/ 
available to individuals are deter- 
minants of their actions. 

3. The utility maximization assumption. 
Individuals choose to perform those 
actions that will realize their prefer- 
ences to the greatest extent, taking into 

- account. the constraints/opportunities 
_ imposed on/available to them. 


The preference assumption and the util- 
ity maximization assumption clearly | 
imply that individuals will seek to satisfy 
their own interests and are therefore self- 
interested. We do not introduce any 
restrictions on the kind of preferences that 
may be included in a rational-choice ex- 
planation of rebellious collective action 


-(or of any. other kind of behavior). In par- ` 


ticular, the preference assumption does 
not imply that the interests of individuals 
are purely egoistic in the sense of being . 
limited to their own private welfare. The 
exact nature of preferences is left open: 
they may include public goods, which will 
benefit all members of a group or broader 
society, including the individual; and they 
may include the private welfare of others 
(altruistic goals of collective action, 
e.g., the Sanctuary Movement). Because 
Klosko acknowledges in note 2 that the 
RCM “is compatible with a wider concep- 
tion of the individual's interest,” it is 
inconsistent for him then to claim that our 
public-goods model “should not be 
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viewed as falling within the family of 
rational-choice explanations” because it’ 
departs from Assumption 1—as well as 
from Assumption 2: The public-goods 
model does not depart from Assumption 
1, except under a quite narrow definition 
of self-interest, which Klosko himself con- 
cedes is arbitrary. 

Klosko recognizes that our version of 
the RCM is compatible with Elster’s 
(1985a) definition of rational action, 
“That [an] action is rational means that 
given the beliefs of the agent, the action 
was the bèst way for him to realize his 
plans or desires” (p. 9). In emphasizing 
the “beliefs of theagent,” this definition 
allows for subjective misperception of 
individual or group influence on the satis- 
faction of preferences and therefore does 
not depart from Assumption 2, the effi- 
ciency assumption, even if the effective- 
ness of the individual and/or the group is 
calculated incorrectly according to an 
objective criterion. Thus, our version of 
the RCM implies that. actors behave 
rationally according to Elster’s definition 
(also see Elster 1985b)—indeed, when we 
spoke of rationality in our paper, we had 
this definition of rational action in mind. 
Klosko, however, does not think that a 
definition like Elster’s “gets [us] off the 
hook.” This must be because he would 


not include Elster’s- definition within the . 


rational-choice “family.” 

The real issue for Klosko: is not the 
question of how self-interest is defined in 
Assumption 1 but rather how efficiency is 
defined in Assumption 2. In this context, 
he refers to “the application of suitable 
means to the attainment of given ends.” 
Whether an actor acts efficiently or not is 
thus judged by an outside observer, not 
by the actor. This is apparent when 
Klosko writes that if an actor miscalcu- 
lates his influence on the provision of a 
public good, the actor “no longer effi- 
ciently pursues his or her goals,” that is, 
does not act efficiently. 

All average citizens acting in nonsmall 
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groups miscalculate their influence if they 
think that their participation makes any 
difference to the outcome of collective 
behavior. Yet, in all the studies of 
political efficacy that have even been con- 
ducted, substantial numbers of individu- 
als actually have reported the belief that 
their participation matters. Moreover, 
sense of political efficacy has been found 
consistently to correlate positively with 
level of political information and formal 
education. Thus, miscalculation of indi- 
vidual influence cannot be assumed to be 
just an aberration due to lack of knowl- 
edge about politics or inadequate educa- 
tion; it is typical of individuals who: 
possess other attributes that one would 
expect to enhance the likelihood of 
rational decision making. Why? 

We propose that many individuals who 
participate in rebellious collective action 
because of a high sense of efficacy (in 
part) do so not because they havea mis~ 
taken understanding of general principles 
but rather because they substitute a col- 
lectively rational general principle for the 
individually rational general principle of 
the conventional RCM, which is based on 
simple probability theory. The collective- 
ly rational general principle is that if all 
average citizens are individually rational, 
then nobody but the leaders of the move- 
ment will participate, and collective 
action will fail; consequently, an in- 
dividual act of participation cannot be 
regarded as separable from that of the 
whole group. In other words, the collec- 
tively rational general principal is that the 
whole is greater than the sum of its parts. 

Perceived influence, in the general 
RCM, operates as a constraint on prefer- 
ences. Neither Elster’s nor our definition 
of rationality stipulates that such con- 
straints must conform to objective criteria 
of probabilistic logic, according to which 
the whole cannot be greater than the sum 
of its parts. As the violation of Assump- 
tion 1 depends on how one defines the 
term self interest, so the extent to which a 
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rational-choice model is judged to depart 
from Assumption 2 depends on one’s 
definition of. the general principles’ by 
which efficiency is to be assessed. 

- The force of Klosko’s critique of our 
version of the RCM thus’ depends on 
which definitions of self-interest and prin- 
ciples of efficiency are allowed into the 
family of rational-choice models. Defini- 
tions are, of course, not true or false but 
more or less useful. We-reject the “strict” 
(or, as we would say, “narrow”) defini- 
tion of’ rationality preferred by Klosko 
and by many economists because we do 
not consider it to be useful for explaining 
rebellious collective action. 

In proposing what we consider to be a 
more useful version of the RCM, we allow 
individuals to perceive their own personal 
influence on provision of public goods as 
being nonnegligible, and we introduce the 
likelihood of success of the group as deter- 
mined by the past success of groups—that 
is, contingencies of vicarious reinforce- 
ment—as a relevant constraint on indi- 
vidual preferences. We assume—but 
without testing the assumption—that 
both personal influence and group influ- 
erice can be determinants of the choice to 
participate in rebellious collective action, 
given public-good preferences, because 
individuals recognize that the success of 
rebellious collective action depends on the 
' group’s acting together as a whole. -In 
effect, we allow individuals-faced with a 
choice to participate or not in rebellious 
collective action to reject free-riding as 
being collectively irrational. Is this ac- 
ceptable? 

Economists are reluctant to accept a 
version of the RCM that includes a broad 
variety of motivations and constraints. 
One of the reasons mentioned by Klosko 
is that a broad model threatens ““to 
deprive rational choice theory of its sim- 
plicity and elegance.” Elegance and sim- 
plicity, however, are- not the primary 
criteria to assess theories. A nonelegant 
and complex theory that is correct and 


has explanatory power will be preferred 
to one that is simple and elegant but is 
incorrect and lacks explanatory power.: 


`. The conventional economic RCM is 


widely recognized to lack explanatory 
power with respect to behavior such as 


rebellious collective action. We argue that 


its weak explanatory power is due to 
restrictive assumptions, which can be 


_ modified by introducing ‘broader defini- 
-tions of self-interest and (particularly) of 


efficiency, to use Klosko’s terminology. 
The best way to assess the fruitfulness of 


‘our broad version of the RCM is to derive 


hypotheses from it that can be tested 
empirically. This was the main thrust of 
our research. We found that our “public- 


-goods” model did have some nontrivial 


explanatory power in regard to rebellious 


` collective action. In particular, we found . 


support for the hypothesis that participa- 
tion in rebellious collective action is a 
function of the product of public-goods 
preferences and perceived individual and 
group influence on provision of public 
goods. We did .not actually test the 
assumption that perceived individual and ` 
group influence are both relevant because 
of a belief in the general principle that the 
success of rebellious collective action 
depends on all members of the group 
“doing their part”; but we found that in- 
aiaa ‘seemed to behave as if they 
pted this principle. Therefore, our 
ification of the efficiency assump- 
tion to allow for what we call “collective 
rationality” appears to be useful. - 

One important priority of future re- 
search is to investigate empirically the 
question of whether individuals are un- 
aware of or misunderstand the principle 
that their own personal participation will 
have a negligible effect on the realization 
of their public-goods preferences or 


` whether they consciously reject this prin- 
ciple in favor of an alternative general 
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rule that the success of collective action 


depends on the group’s acting together asa . 


unified whole. If the latter is the case, then 
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our version of the RCM could be said to 
modify rather than depart from Assump- 
tion 2. If the former is the case, then we 
would -have to acknowledge that the 
public-goods model does not conform to 
the efficiency assumption, but we still 
would not regard this as justification for 
dismissing it altogether from the rational- 
choice family. In any event, a second 
important priority of future research is to 
compare the explanatory power of our 
version of the RCM with that of other 
competing psychological and sociological 
theories and hypotheses about deter- 
minants of rebellious collective action. It 
may thus turn out that, although the 
RCM is burdened with problems, . the 
problems of alternative theories are even 
more severe. 


EDWARD N. MULLER 
A of Arizona 
` = KARL DIETER OPP 
University of Hamburg 


Notes 


George Klosko expresses his gratitude to Steven 
Finkel ja valuable discussions and comments on 
previous drafts. 

1. Unaccompanied page references are to this 
article. 


2. Although, as Muller and Opp indicate,.. 


rational-choice theory generally posits self- 
interested individuals (Bonner 1986, 6), the model is 
compatible with a wider conception of the indi- 
vidual’s interest. It can accommodate individuals 
who pursue the welfare of other people in addition 
to or instead of their own. See, é.g., Barry 1978, 
11-21; Buchanan and Tullock 1962, 18; Olson 1971, 


65. Of the two assumptions, then, Assumption 2 is 
probably more important than ion 1. 

3. For some of the complexities involved in 
assessing “rationality” in particular cases, see Elster 
1983, chap. 1; Simon 1985. 

4. Barry (1978, 18 n. 5) makes a very similar 
point (criticizing William Riker) in a work cited by 
Muller and Opp. 
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RESEARCH 


NOTES 


MEASURING THE 
SOUTHERN ` 
‘CONTRIBUTION TO 
THE DEMOCRATIC. 
: COALITION 
PAUL R. ABRAMSON 
Michigan-State University ° 


Measuring the southern contribution to the Democratic coali- 
tion is an important task: To measure this contribution one must choose appropriate 
data and the appropriate unit of analysis for studying party coalitions in the United 
States. Two recent studies of party coalitions use the National Election Studies to esti- 
‘mate the southern contribution to the Democratic party, and these studies illustrate the | 
problems one may encounter. This note demonstrates two points. First, survey research 
results may lead to erroneous estimates: and it is preferable, where possible, to rely upon 
official election statistics. Second, the contribution of demographic groups to party 
coalitions should be assessed within the context of the political rules that make such 


coalitions meaningful. 


js the end 
of Reconstruction and the end of World 
War H, the South was a Democratic 
stronghold. Since the war, the South has 
become a highly competitive region.. The 
end of Democratic dominance in the 
South severely weakened the New Deal 
coalition, and students of partisan change 
in the postwar United States must analyze 
the transformation of this region. 
“Measuring the southern contribution to 


the Democratic coalition is an important. 


task. To measure this contribution one 
must choose appropriate data and the 
appropriate unit of analysis for studying 
party coalitions in the United States. Two 
recent studies, one by Axelrod (1986) and 
one by, Stanley, Bianco, and Niemi (1986), 
measure political change in the postwar 
South. These are both important studies 
that contribute to our understanding of 
the changing social composition of the 
Democratic party coalition. Axelrod pro- 
vides a valuable service by updating his 


original analyses (Axelrod 1972) that 
lucidly eled ct out the logic of party coali- 
tions. Stanley, Bianco, and Niemi enrich 
our understanding by presenting a multi- 
variate analysis that assesses the inde- 
pendent contribution that group member- 
ships make toward Democratic party 
loyalties after controls are introduced for 
membership in other pro-Democratic 
groups, But both studies illustrate the 
problems that one can encounter in study- 
ing the southern contribution to the 
Democratic coalition. 

Both Axelrod and Stanley, Bianco, and 
Niemi rely upon reanalyses of the Na- 
tional Election Studies (NES) conducted 
by the University of Michigan Survey 
Research Center from 1952 through 1984. 
Both include southerners as a basic com- 
ponent of the Democratic coalition, 
although. they differ in their definitions. 
Axelrod. includes all the residents of the 
southern and border states who vote for © 
the Democratic presidential candidate, 
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whereas Stanley, Bianco, and Niemi in- 


clude only native white southerners in the 
11 states of the old Confederacy who 
identify with the Democratic party. Both 
Axelrod and Stanley, Bianco, and Niemi 
shed light on the way the South has 
deserted the Democrats. But two ques- 
tions can be raised. First, should political 
scientists rely upon survey research data 
when the election returns themselves pro- 
vide better data? Second, is it politically 
meaningful to study the South as a demo- 
graphic component of the Democratic 
coalition? 

The first question applies only to Axel- 
rod’s analysis. If one wants to know the 
overall percentage’ of the Democratic 
presidential vote coming from the South 
(or the overall percentage of Republican 
votes coming from outside the South) one 
need not use survey data at all. More 
reliable results are available simply by 
adding up the Democratic votes for presi- 
dent in the southern and border states and 
dividing this sum by the total number of 
votes received by the Democratic presi- 
dential candidate. Such a procedure 
avoids the possibility of sampling error 
and does not require the iteration pro- 
cedure that Axelrod employed (at least 
through 1976) to estimate the contribu- 
tion of social groups to the respective 
presidential coalitions. 

In 1960 and 1980 the results of such 
simple arithmetic differ substantially from 
those Axelrod reports. According to Axel- 
rod’s estimates, 27% of Kennedy’s total 
vote came from the South (including the 
border states). In fact, the state-by-state 
election results show that 7,078,923 of 
Kennedy's 34,221,344 votes came from 
the South, and thus the actual southern 

- contribution to the Democratic presiden- 
tial coalition was only 21%. The NES 
results suggest that over nine million 
Democratic votes came from the South. 
This error appears to result from two 
basic factors. The southern states actually 
made up only 29% of the voting-age 
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population, whereas the NES data suggest 
that the South made up 34%. Moreover, 


-turnout in the South was only 45%, 


whereas Axelrod estimated southern turn- 
out to be 50%.? 

According to Axelrod’s estimates, 39% 
of Carter’s vote in 1980 came from the 
South. The election results show that 
11,448,624 of Carter’s 35,483,820 votes 
came from the South, and thus the actual 
southern contribution to Carter's coali- 
tion was only 32%. The NES results sug- 
gest that nearly 14 million Democratic 
votes came from the South. It is hard to 
specify the source of error in this case 
because the three basic components of 
Axelrod’s formula—the size of a group, 
its turnout, and its loyalty to the party— 
are all close to the actual result.’ 

In 1984, as Axelrod notes, the NES data 
show the South to be more Democratic 
than the nation as a whole, when in fact it 
was less Democratic. According to Axel- 
rod’s estimates, 32% of Mondale’s total 
vote came from the South; in fact, only 
29% did. Although an error of 3 per- 
centage points seems acceptable by survey 
research standards, Axelrod is over- 
estimating the southern contribution to 
Mondale by more than one million votes. 

Errors of this magnitude or greater are 
found in three other elections. Axelrod’s 
1968 estimate of the southern contribu- 
tion to the Democratic presidential coali- 
tion is four points greater than the actual 
contribution, and his 1972 estimate is five 
points too high. In 1952, on the other 
hand, Axelrod’s estimate is three points 
lower than the actual southern contribu- 
tion to Stevenson's total vote. In both 
1968 and 1972, the primary source of 
error appears to result from overestimat- 
ing the percentage of southerners who 
voted Democratic. Humphrey received 
only 34% of the southern vote, whereas 
Axelrod reports that southern loyalty 
to the Democratic party was 39%. 
McGovern won only 30% of the southern 
vote, whereas Axelrod reports that south- 
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ern loyalty was 36%. Axelrod also over- 
estimates Democratic success in the South 
in 1952. Stevenson won 51% of the south- 

-ern vote, whereas Axelrod ‘reports that 

southern loyalty was 55%. This error, 
however; was more than counterbalanced 
by substantially underestimating southern 
turnout.:Census Bureau results show that 
southern turnout was 44%, whereas Axel- - 
rod reported southern turnout to be 
35%.4 * 

Only in 1956, 1964, and 1976 did Axel- 
rod’s estimates come within a percentage 
point of the actual southern contribution. 
Of course, we are normally. forced to 
accept both’ substantial sampling and - 
response error when. we rely upon’ sur~’ 
veys. But there is no need to accept such 
error.when far more accurate results are 

. available.’ 

” Stanley and his colleagues were forced 
to use survey results because the election. 
returns cannot be used to meastre the 
behavior of native white southerners. 
Moreover, Stanley and ‘his colleagues 
‘were studying party identification, not 


actual votes. Stanley, Bianco; and Niemi 


. provide a useful service in helping to iden- 
tify the shift of native white. southerners 
from the Democratic party ~~ 

But when they: calculate the total per- 
centage of Democratic party identifiers . 
who are native white southerners (1986, 
tbl. 3), their results are not particularly 
useful. For while it is important to under- 
_ stand the group dynamics of party sup- - 
port, those dynamics must be understood 


. in the political context in which elections , . 


occur. A fundamental characteristic of alk” 
_ southern votes (and of all the votes of 


native white southerners) is that they are ` 
cast in the South.’ Because presidential . 
‘elections are won by garnering electoral. 


votes, the overall share of the popular 
vote received from the South (or from 
native white southerners) is of relatively 
little importance. A comparison of the 
1960. and - 1984 elections ‘illustrates this. 


point. In 1960; only 15% of Kennedy’s 
total popular vote came from the 11 states 
of the old Confederacy. By 1984;-the rela- 
tive size of the South had grown and 
southern ` turnout was much higher. 

Twenty-three percent. of. Mondale’s total 
vote came from these 11 states. But there 
is a crucial difference between these elec- 


‘tions. In 1960, Kennedy won 81 of the 


South’s 128 electoral votes, and the South 
thus provided overa fourth of Kennedy's 
303 electoral votes. In 1984, the South 


‘yielded 138 electoral votes, ‘and Mondale 


won none of them. | 

Asimple examination of where the elec- 
Karal ‘votes come from shows that in three 
of thé four postwar Democratic presiden- 


‘tial victories (1948, 1960, and 1976) a sub- 
`. stantial share of the total Democratic elec- 


toral-votes came from the South and that 
all three of these victories required south- 
ern electoral votes. Of the six postwar 
Republican victories, only Nixon’s 1968 


‘win depended upon - ‘southern electoral 


votes, > 

` This note should not detract on the 
fundamental importance of the Axelrod 
and Stanley, Bianco, and Niemi analyses. 


‘None of the other social groups studied by 
‘Axelrod and by Stanley,. Bianco, and 
‘Niemi’ can ‘be clearly defined as yielding a 


specific set of electoral votes. Admittedly, 


the. residents of the central cities of the 12 . 


largest ‘metropolitan areas (an. Axelrod 


category) live in specific states, and about 


half of all U.S. Jews (a Stanley; Bianco, 
. and Niemi category) live in New York and 
California. But when, groups are geo- 
_ graphically dispersed it is perfectly fea- 
sonable to think. in terms of their total 
contribution to a national coalition. The 
study of the South in these terms is quès- 


. tionable, however. For although the study 


of coalitions is essential to understanding 
postwar political change, coalitions 
should be studied in light of the political 
rules that make such coalitions mean- 
eee 
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Notes 


I am grateful to Cleo. H. Cherryholmes, Ada W. 
Finifter, Thomas H. Hammond, Jeffrey S. Hill, 
Joseph A. Schlesinger, and Brian D. Silver for com- 
ments on an earlier version of this note. 

1. My data source for the state-by-state results 
was Congressional Quarterly 1985. To maximize 
comparability with Axelrod, I used the NES defini- 
tion of southern and border states. For these com- 
parisons, therefore, I included the 11 states of the old 
Confederacy, plus Kentucky, Maryland, Okla- 
homa, and West Virginia. From 1964 on, the District 
of Columbia is-included with the border states. 

‘2. My estimate of the size of the voting-age 
population in the South as well as southern turnout 
are based upon state-by-state results reported in 
U.S. Bureau of the Census 1965. Of course, the NES 

surveys always reveal substantially higher levels of 


food turnout than the actual result, but Axelrod - 


employs an iteration procedure to correct for this 
bias. 


3. Axelrod did not actually use his basic formula 
to compute the percentage contribution of social 
groups to the party coalitions in 1980 and 1984 (see 
Axelrod 1986, 284, n. 1). If his formula were 
applied, the southern contribution to the Demo- 
cratic coalition would be 36%. 

4. My estimate of southern turnout was based 
upon state-by-state results reported in U.S. Bureau 
of the Census 1956. This result is based upon the 
voting-age civilian population and probably over- 
estimates turnout by about one percentage point. 

5. OF course, the election returns also include 
some error. There may be some cases when survey 
data are more accurate than official voting statistics, 
Almond and Verba (1963, 292), for example, suggest 
that their survey results from Mexico may be more 
accurate in measuring party support than the 
Mexican voting statistics.. But it seems realistic to 
„asume that U.S. election returns are considerably 
more reliable in estimating the contribution of a 


region to a party’s total vote than results based upon 


surveys. 

6. Although the following discussion refers to the 
Democratic coalition in presidential elections, the 
same basic logic applies to Democratic representa- 
tion in Congress. Studying the overall percentage of 
Democratic votes for congressional candidates in the 
nation as a whole that are cast in the South (or the 
overall percentage of Democratic party identifiers in 
the nation as a whole who are native white southern- 
ers) would not help a great deal in understanding the 
increasing share of southern House and Senate seats 
that are won by the Republican party. 
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POLITICAL. 
SELF-EFFICACY ` 
TESTED 
"DOUGLAS MADSEN ` 


_ University of Iowa © 


A subset of citizens i in a eae ens directly test 

their political self-efficacy by petitioning government for assistance of one kind or 
another. Dervla on racy dala gaihered in Indig 07, this investigation focuses on 

the consequences of success or failure for perceived self-efficacy and for perceived 
government responsiveness; The analysis demonstrates that (1) successful petitioners 
come to enjoy a somewhat enhanced sense of self-efficacy but do not view government 


as particularly responsive, (2) unsuccessful petitioners do not see themselves as in- 
efficacious but—possibly instead—do see responsiveness in distinctly 


government 
negative terms, and, (3) the kind of evidence that can. help sustain a positive sense of self- 
efficacy will not suffice to anGaT SICA a Pelay a asa responsiveness.. ; 


a 


the connection between perceived self- 
efficacy and. behavior has produced a 
large and varied empirical research 
literature. Until recently, however, it was 
a literature of bits and pieces (no surprise, 
given the different research methods and 
disciplinary interests of its contributors), 
lacking a general theory to integrate the 
disparate research strands and give 
broader meaning to their findings. This 
void has been addressed by Albert Ban- 


dura (1977, 1982), who has organized a 


great deal of evidence from both labora- 
tory and field studies (including a sub- 
stantial amount emerging from his own 
research program), within a powerful 
theory of human coping behavior that 
places self-efficacy at its core. The essence 
of the theory is this: self-referent thought 
in general and self-efficacy judgements in 
particular mediate the relationship be- 
tween knowledge and action, affecting 
both motivation and behavior. Within 
any particular domain of activity, feelings 


of self-efficacy strongly influence all cop- | 
ing efforts as well as diverse other 


phenomena, including physiological 
stress reactions, thought patterns, and 
emotional responses. People who perceive 
themselves. to be efficacious resolutely 
confront environmental demands, 
whether emanating from private worlds 
or public. In so doing, they allocate atten- 


. tion. and effort with relative efficiency, 


and they are not easily discouraged by 


- obstacles. 


Perceived self-efficacy, the theory con- 


` tinues, is a product of social learning. 


Four sources of information are important 
to this process: one’s own performance at- 
tainments, vicarious experience of others’ 
performances, verbal persuasion, and 
one’s own physiological states. The first is 
the most influential of the four, but those 
that “operate through nonperformance 
modes are of particular interest because 
they provide no behavioral information 
for judging changes in’ one’s self-efficacy. 
Persons have to infer their capabilities 
from vicarious and symbolic sources of 
aed information” (Bandura 1982, 
128 

Finally, making an obvious but i impor- 
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tant point, Bandura wiles: that even: 
where motivation can be assumed, per- 
ceived self-efficacy does not by itself de- 


termine whether coping behavior. will be 
- undertaken, .Also crucial are’ judgements 


` of the relevant environment. For example, - 
_ one may believe oneself to be personally ` 


effective but feel that the environment in- 
hibits or blocks the possibilities for suc- 


cessful action. With respect to either a` 


prospective effort or.a past performance, 
success or failure can be seen as dependent 
upon some combination’ of self-efficacy 


and environmental circumstance. And, of ` 


course, very often it can only bea matter 
_of assumption as to what contribution is 
made by each part of that combination to 
„an outcome (further discussion of this 
_ internal-external distinction can be found 


__ in Gurin and Brim 1984). 


Self-Efficacy in Political Life... 
Self-efficacy in political life has beei 


` the subject of field study for more than:30 
_years. Interest in this- psychological dis- 


-, position was inspired by the belief that it 
is- a fundamental influence’ on- both- 


` political participation and system support 
ina democracy. In the initial investiga- 


. tions, the concept was elaborated with. 


` differing emphases—“the sense’ of -politi- 
cal efficacy” for Campbell and his col- 
leagues (Campbell'et al. 1960; Campbell, 
Gurin, and ‘Miller 1954); “political self- 
confidence” for Janowitz and Marvick 


- (1956); and “subjective political’ com-- 


petence” for Almond and Verba (1963)— 
which led to considerable,’ and in ‘some 
- respects -unfortunate, variation at ‘the 
operational level. However, in the ensu- 
_ ‘ing years, the Campbell conceptualization 


- has come to be generally accepted in 
political science. Political self-efficacy, ac- | 


cording to that formulation, is “the feeling 


that individual political action does have, ` 
or can have, an impact upon the political - 
litical and 
social change is possible, and that the in- 


', the feeling that po 


process . 


aoe 


“trust.” 


_ dividual citizen can play a part in bringing 


about this change” (Campbell; Gurin, and 
Miller 1954, 187). . 
For the first two decades ‘of research, 


the standard operationalization of polit- : 


ical self-efficacy involved. the following 
four survey items (statements. with which 
respondents would either agree or dis- 


` agree): (1) “People like me don’t have any 


say about what:the government does,” 

(2) “Sometimes politics.and government 
seem so complicated that a person like me 
can’t really ‘understand what is going on,” 


(3) “I don’t think -public officials care . ` 


much ‘what people like me -think,” and 
(4) “Voting is the only-way people like me 
can have any say about how the govern- 


‘ment ‘runs things.” However, in ‘1969, 


Mokken published. analyses showing that- 
item four did not scale with the others; ef- 
ficacious respondents could disagree, 

arguing that voting was not the only way 
they could ‘be ‘effective,. but. at the same 
time inefficacious respondents could also 


arguing that not:even by voting 


disagree, 
could they be effective. ' = 
“ Further evidence: of need for modifica- 


tion. in the standard operationalization 
came from papers by Hensler (1971), . 
Converse (1972), and Balch (1974): These 
investigators demonstrated empirically 
what scholars had previously only argued 
(e:g., Almond and Verba 1963; Easton 
1965; Gamson 1968; Lane 1959), namely 

that the measure of political efficacy com- 


mingled’ two: separate dimensions, one . 
focused on personal efficacy and the other 


foctised on the responsiveness of govern- 
ment. This distinction matches Bandura’s - 
separation of perceived self-efficacy from 

perceived ‘envirorimental circumstance. 
However, in the political science literature 
of that day, the latter dimension was too 
often muddied by conceptualizations em- 
phasizing ‘evaluation rather than percep- ` 
tion. Thus, for example, Easton (1965) 
spoke: of “support,” - Lane (1962) of 
“alienation,” and Gamson (1968) of 
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It is true that perception of government 
responsiveness will often predict evalua- 
tion,- perhaps especially in democratic 
systems, but nonetheless the two must be 
kept conceptually distinct (and, as will be 
seen below, viewing an environment as 
unresponsive does not, in Bandura’s 
theory,: necessarily lead to a sense of 
grievance). More recent work has done 
that (Abramson and Aldrich 1982; Finkel 
1985; Pollock 1983). The terms internal 
efficacy and external efficacy have been 
embraced,’ presumably borrowed from 
Rotter’s (1966) work on generalized ex- 
pectancies for control. However, the lat- 
ter term seems to me an unfortunate 
choice. Rotter wrote of the perception of 
external control—that is, control by out- 
side forces or persons—over one’s own 
reinforcements. External control.has clear 
meaning, but external efficacy does not. 
Not even by connotation does the latter 
term connect to environmental cir- 
cumstance, which is what is truly in 
point. Hence, I see Bandura‘s emphasis as 
much to be preferred. 

It might be noted, too, that internal ef- 
ficacy is different from internal control. 
The latter is a generalized expectancy, but 
for political scientists the former is a 
focused perception. Even in a particular 
domain, Bandura points out, the two may 


be uncorrelated. For example, one may. 


believe: that control over an event is in 
one’s own hands, yet perceived self- 
efficacy can be low if one sees in oneself a 
lack of crucial skills. , 

-~ The separation of judgments of political 
self-efficacy from those of political envi- 
ronment is important to the understand- 
ing of each part of this interacting com- 
bination. The two, in Bandura’s theory, 
have quite different behavioral and emo- 
tional implications. When positive 
judgments of self are joined to positive 
judgments of the environment the result 
(motivation assumed) is “assured, oppor- 
tune action,” but when they are joined to 
negative judgments of the environment, 
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the result is protest or milieu change, 
possibly accompanied by a sense of 
grievance. And when negative judgments 
of self are joined to positive judgments of 
the environment the result is self- 
devaluation and despondency, but when 
they are joined to negative judgments of 
the environment the result is simple 
apathy. That these distinctions can have 
important macroscopic implications is 
seen in the Abramson and Aldrich (1982) 
research tying the decline in U.S. electoral 
participation to a declining sense of 
government responsiveness—and, though 
they make little of it, a stable sense of 
political self-efficacy (for other systemic 
implications, see Gurin et al. 1969). 

Extending Bandura’s argument, one 
would expect that judgments of political 
self-efficacy and those of political envi- 
ronment would also have quite different 
resiliences, Positive political efficacy must 
often be psychologically joined to a more 
generalized sense of personal significance, 
a belief that one counts in this world (see 
Campbell 1962; Douvan and Walker 
1956). Intuitively, one would expect such 
a sentiment to be both valued and de- 
fended by its holder, in which case, the 
evidence accepted by that holder as fully 
confirming could be of a weaker charac- 
ter—vicarious experience or verbal per- 
suasion, in Bandura’s terms, rather than 
actual performance attainments. And if 
an individual psychologically defends a 
sense of self-efficacy, that defense could 
be much strengthened by the fact that any 
performance failures (which, as noted, are 
often of ambiguous cause) may be blamed 
on environmental circumstance. Thus, in - 
this theoretical view, belief in political 
self-efficacy probably would be more 
readily acquired and surely would be 
more actively defended than would any 
comparable belief about the political 
environment. In fact, the latter belief may 
in many instances be in service to the 
former. 

The pertinent evidence on these points 
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is varied. Almond. and Verba (1963) 
report that when a national sample of 
U.S. adults was asked -if there was any- 
thing they, as individuals, could do about 
a national regulation that they disliked, 
75% said that there was. Yet only 18% 
stated that they had ever undertaken such 
action. This ratio, about 4:1,-is exceeded 
by the ratios for West Germany (5:1), 
Great Britain (7:1),.. Italy (9:1), and 
Mexico (12:1). It would seem that such 
statements of personal effectiveness must 
be grounded primarily in feelings of self- 
efficacy, but, in the absence of measure- 
ment, one cannot’ determine precisely 
what.part is that and what part is percep- 
tion of the political environment. It-.is 
clear, however, that whatever the com- 
pound, it is much less the result of per- 
formance attainments than it is of lessons 
learned in other ways. 

. Political. socialization—in ‘stable 
systems, normally a blend. of verbal. per- 
suasion and vicarious experience y 
is important here. Easton and’ Dennis 
(1967) show in a sample of U.S. elemen- 
tary school students that, by the eighth 
grade, more than 50% claim that their 
families have some influence: in the 
political process. Jennings and Niemi 
(1974) show that among, U.S. high school 
students, more attributed political influ- 
ence to their parents than the parents did 


to themselves. Moreover, these students. 


were more likely to claim understanding 
of politics.than were. their parents. The 
data indicate that. perception of political 
self-efficacy is very high at the time of 
entry into the electorate, obviously not 
the result of performance attainments. 
But again one would. wish for better 
measuremant. - 
Good evidence supports the view that, 
once acquired,-the sense ‘of political self- 
- efficacy and the sense of the political en- 
vironment -do. have different- resiliences; 


Gurin and Brim (1984), in the course of a 


general review of the personal efficacy 
literature, present several short time series 
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of mean scores for the U.S. population 
showing substantially less variance for the 
measures of self-efficacy and . greater 
variance for the measures of government 
responsiveness. .And they give four-year 
panel] test-retest correlations (i.e., stabil- 
ity--coefficients). that in raw -form -run 
about .5 for the personal items: but only 
about, -2 for the environmental, items. 
Based upon this and other evidence, they 
conclude that self-efficacy judgments are 
relatively impervious to events, an out- 
come they explain in functional .terms. 
Psychological needs for control, for self- 
respect, and for consistency are posited, 
forces that on balance act to.conserve the 
sense: of self-efficacy, whether it be high 
or low. Disrupting this stability requires - 
events that are psychologically “compel- 
ling’—that is, attention-getting and, in 
their. implications for self-efficacy, in- 
controvertible. 

Epistemological problems of functional 
theory aside, the Gurin-Brim argument 
leaves many questions unanswered. For 
example, can one know in advance what 
events will be psychologically compelling, 
and for whom? They apparently believe ` 
such events to be rare and idiosyncratic: 
“The paradox is that... events which 
make people look at themselves and deal 
with the self-implications of the experi- 
ence are by definition too rare to alter a 
whole - population's judgments of them- 
selves as competent” (pp. 324-35). Thus, 
one should not:expect to see any appreci- 
able movement up or down in collective 
self-efficacy judgments, except, perhaps 
over the very long run. 

A second question has to do with ithe 
apparent belief that self-efficacy -is con- 
served by psychological needs ‘having 
equal force for individuals with either 
positive or negative self-feelings. This 
seems odd. It must mean that the.need for 
consistency dominates the need for con- 
trol. -Might not :an event that. implied 
greater control be for that very reason 
compelling for those with negative feel- 
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ings? And might not an event with the 
same force, were it to imply less control, 
be shrugged off by those with positive 
feelings? It seems reasonable to assume 
that the definition of a compelling event 
depends in significant part on the etfleacy 
feelings of the beholder. 

Gurin and Brim see perceptions of the 
system responsiveness as normally free 
from conserving forces—hence much af- 
fected by events—because of the absence 
of self-involvement. Change reflects a 
realistic appraisal of actual happenings. 
However, here too, a question of asym- 
metry arises. Katz et al. (1975) have asked 
what happens to the sense of government 
responsiveness after a direct test of one’s 
political efficacy. In data from a nation- 
wide survey study, they identified those 
who had in one way or another sought 
help from government: It turns out that 
those who had good experiences rated 
public bureaucracy no better than did 
those who had no contact whatsoever. 
However, those who had bad experiences 
rated the bureaucracy substantially below 
the average for the uninvolved. In other 
words, successful encounters with gov- 
ernment do not seem to improve its stand- 
ing, but unsuccessful encounters diminish 
it. Not given in the study, unfortunately, 
are any data on self-efficacy. It is clear 
that the asymmetry in these results does 
not easily lend itself to the belief that 
realistic appraisals are involved. More 
plausible is the view that even with judg- 
ments of the responsiveness of the en- 
vironment, self-perceptions are inter- 
twined in complex ways. Of course, that 
is only to restate Bandura’s argument. 

The present study brings new evidence 
to bear on the questions raised above. 
Using carefully tested measures of 
political self-efficacy and of government 
responsiveness, the research examines the 
consequences of successful and unsuc- 
cessful approaches to government of- 
ficials in search of personal assistance. 
The results support the conclusion that 
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performance attainments do have asym- 
metric effects both on perceptions of self- 
efficacy and on perceptions of en- 
vironmental circumstance. 


Methods and Data 


The data for this study come from a 
national sample survey of Indian male 
citizens, completed just after the 1967 
national election. The particulars of 
sampling, questionnaire .construction, 
field work, and data evaluation can be 
found in Eldersveld and Ahmed 1978. 

The four standard political efficacy 
items were included in the questionnaire, 
accompanied in the’same battery by three 
other agree-disagree measures. Sixty-five 
respondents who answered don’t know to 
six or all seven of these items were 
dropped from the analysis. Another 577 
respondents (29%) agreed with all seven. 
Tests with other agree-disagree items scat- 
tered through the questionnaire suggested 
that perhaps 120 of them were being 
acquiescent during the interview, with lit- 
tle or no attention to the specific content 
of each item offered in an 
format. However, since it seems that 
acquiescent respondents would not be 
among those with strong self-efficacy feel- 
ings, none of these respondents was 
ultimately deleted from the pool. 
Moreover, intercorrelations of the four 
items, with such cases removed, were 
only slightly smaller than when they were 
included. 

Also in the questionnaire were two 
items that called for direct evaluation of 
government responses to personal needs. 
Both because these two items were located 
elsewhere in the questionnaire and be- 
cause of their wording, no self-efficacy 
implications were likely to have been 
raised in the mind of the respondent. The 
first asked whether or not he was satisfied 
with the job being done by local-level of- 
ficials, and the second asked the same 
with respect to higher-level officials. 
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Analysis of self-efficacy measures went 
through several steps. First; the four 


` standard items. were intercorrelated, ` 


revealing that items one (“don’t have any 
say’).anid two (“can’t understand”) were 
' the most closely related, with item three 
(“officials don’t care”) next’ and item four 
(“voting is the only way”) the weakest of 


the lot. ‘This -ordering was the. same. 


whether the correlations: were rank-order 
or product-moment. 

Second}: through the usc ofa varant of 
cluster analysis, “candidate” items— 
' which now included, in.addition to the 
four standard efficacy measures, the two 
items dealing with evaluation of govern- 
ment response and several other attitude 
variables—were tested against 50 demo- 
graphic and attitude criterion variables to 
determine the extent-to which the candi- 
date items patterned together in their rela- 
tionships with the criteria. Specifically, 
this invoked (1). correlating each candi- 
date variable with the full set of criterion 
variables, . (2) entering these correlations 
into the clustering routine as the raw data 
for each candidate- variable, (3) com- 
puting (and printing) the correlations of 
each candidate item’s set of correlations 
with the counterpart set for every other 


candidate; item—that is, distances be-- 


tween patterns were computed, and (4) 
combining the two items with the closest 
patterns by averaging, after which. steps 
three and four were repeated. again and 
again until all candidate variables were 
-included in the final cluster. Obviously, it 
is the early clusters that are most useful 
here, ... 

.Put simply, this distenge. DO 
' (essentially that of Tryon; see Tryon.and 
‘Bailey 1970). goes beyond the candidate 


items’ relationships with one another.and 


tests the extent to which their impacts on 
‘a variety of external variables are the 
same. The resultant findings were, first, 
that items one (“don’t have any say’’) and 
two (“can’t understand’) patterned 
together very-closely and, most remarka- 


ble, did.so in every answer option, agree, 
disagree, and even don't know. Second, 

item four (“voting is the only way”) was 
not related to the others. And third, after 
items ‘one.and two had been combined, 

item three- (“officials. don’t care”) did not 
cluster with them at all but instead pat- 
terned with the two variables measuring 
satisfaction with the job done by goyen 

ment officials. 

. Before construction of final measures, 
these, data were also factor-analyzed. A ` 
self-efficacy factor could be extracted on 
which items one, two, and three loaded 
almost equally, but a government respon- 
siveness factor also appeared .on which 
item three loaded with the two measures 
of . ‘satisfaction with | ‘officials’ per- 
formances. . 

Ultimately, the measure of political 
self-efficacy was derived from items one 


_ and two. These items-met every test and 
correlated equally well in every one of the . 


many demographic and language groups 
examined. The items plainly emphasize 
personal rather, than systemic. factors. - 


„Item three, on the other hand, carries ex-: 


ternal ‘meaning in significant degree, and 
together with the two variables treating 
satisfaction with government, provides a 
good measure of government responsive- 
ness. An final construction of ‘the two 


. Measures,.component items were summed 


and then standardized (means set to zero, 
and standard deviations to one). The two 
measures correlated at .27. 

These final measures differ from those 
appearing in-some of the literature on 
U.S. politics. There is no dispute about 
items two and three. However, Pollock 
(1983) and Abramson and Aldrich (1982) 
combine item four with item two in their 
measure of self-efficacy and combine item 
one with. item three in their measure of 
government. responsiveness. Gurin and 


‘Brim (1984) use item two as the measure 


of political efficacy and items one and 
three as part of a set of four variables 
defining responsiveness. Finkel (1985) 
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Table-1. Perceived Self-Efficacy and Government Responsiveness 
by Status of Petition to Government- 


a f Petition to Government was 

_ Perceptions Successful Unsucceseful Not Offered 
Self-Efficacy a Pa eee = 2 : -.02 
Government responsiveness 09 ~.33* .03 
Number of cases 194 175 .1,437 


Note: Entries are mica scores on variables @ardiardicad foe Ga ertive ampie. * marks each entry that is sig- 
nificantly different (p < .01) from its Not Offered counterpart. ; 


finds in items one, two, and four the self- awareness. This measure was constructed 
referent measure and in item three and exactly as were the two discussed above. 
two others (the same two “outside” Included are items dealing with political 
variables as used by Gurin and Brim) the information and awareness of election- 
responsiveness measure. Craig and Mag- events. . ; 
giotto (1982) bring item one back to the i 
oe sane sangria as did Balch anes 
1974). McPherson, Welch, and Clark dings 
(1977) dispute that assignment. Finally, “ae Analysis and F in 
perhaps needless to say, many different . Asked if they had ever gone to an of- 
statistical techniques are used by these ficial in the government for help, those 
ses cena in. establishing their final who. said they had—and thus ‘had put 
themselves in a position actually to test 
Three thites aaa lea Thefirstisthat their ` perceptions of political self- 
continued inclusion of item four in either efficacy—totaled 20% of the 1,805 cases 
measure is not useful. Mokken (1969) in the-analysis. They differ from the rest 
demonstrates this in Dutch and U.S. data. in their political awareness and education, 
Hensler (1971) and McPherson, Welch, both of-which are significantly (p < .05), 
and Clark (1977) demonstrate it in U.S. though not greatly, higher than average. 
data. Now it can be seen. in Indian data This subset splits almost evenly into suc- 
as well. The second is that additional’ cessful and unsuccessful groups, the two 
standard items tapping each of: the populations of interest. With respect to 
two perceptions—namely, . of. self and political ‘awareness and education, the 
system—are sorely needed. And finally,- successful and the unsuccessful do not 
because very different statistical. ap- . significantly differ from.one another (the 
proaches: are likely to-yield different latter are a bit higher in awareness and a 
multiple-item measures and, because of _ bit lower in education). However, with 
that,.different and confusing. estimates of ‘respect to judgments of self-efficacy and 
relationships, exact comparison of find- environmental circumstance, the differ- 
ings from the efficacy literature (and ences are plain and can be seen in Table 1. 
perhaps from any political-attitude The . successful petitioners typically 
literature) are probably futile, without ‘show a sense of self-efficacy that is well 
generally accepted procedures for scale above the norm for those making no such 
construction. . contact (p < .01) but a perception of 
A final point: in what follows, ref governmental responsiveness that is only 
erence is made to a measure of political slightly and insignificantly above- the 
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Table 2. Perceived Self-Efficacy:and Government Responsiveness a 
for Successful and Unsuccessful Petitioners 
controlled for Education, Economic Circumstance, and Political Awareness) - 


l Perceptions 


Petition to Government was 
Unsuccessful 





Successful - 
Self-Efficacy .13 (.01) 07 (.18) 
Government responsiveness 09 (.21) - --31 (.01) 


Note: Entries are unstandardized sa pea coefficients; Following eah entry, the associated he dara 


figure is given in parentheses.” 


norm. Success is associated with very 
slight inclination to raise one’s evaluation 
__ of government performance, a result mat- 
. ching that of Katz et al. (1975). However, 
that same success apparently enhances 
feelings of self-efficacy, an outcome in 


keeping with Bandura’s, evidence on the - 


power of performance attainments. ° 
- Findings for the unsuccessful. group are 


the -reverse..On average, their efficacy 
. level is indistinguishable. from the non-. 
but their view of . 


_contacters’ norm, 
government responsiveness is very dra- 


matically more negative (p < 01): In ` 


other words, self-efficacy suffers ‘not at 
all, but the view of the government suffers 
a great deal (note, by the way, that beliefs 
about self-efficacy and about government 
responsiveness are here uncorrelated with 
partisan attachments). 


These results do-not ‘change appreciably 


when success and failure are brought (as 
dummy variables) into a simple linear- 
regression equation in which education, 


objective economic circumstance, and . 
political: awareness. are used to predict’. 
perception of self-efficacy- on -the one - 


hand and of government: responsiveness 
on the other. The unstandardized regres- 
sion coefficients for the two measures of 
interest are given in Table 2. These coeffi- 


cients, directly compárable to the simple 


means in Table 1, give essentially the 
same picture. Success significantly 
enhances the sense of self-efficacy. but not 


the view of government: Failure changes: 
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ETE very little but. PEA 
perception of eovenment responsiveness 
dramatically. 

Still another way to assess the effects of 
success or failure here- is through con- 
sideration of a-very. simple social-learning 
model. In this model, education is taken- 
as a predictor—and, in substantive terms, 
a producer—both of judgments of self-. 
efficacy and judgments of government 
responsiveness. In other.words, education . 
is here taken to. be.a principal channel for . 
political socialization, a view that has `` 
been argued with respect. to Western 
democracies but has even greater persua- 
siveness in a context where-mass-media 
penetration is quite limited, as in the pres- 
ent case. 

No socioeconomic - swariable has been 


amore closely tied to political self-efficacy 
. than has education (see Almond and 


Verba 1963; Campbell et al. 1960; Inkeles _ 


. and Smith 1974). And none has nearly: as’ 
. strong an effect on ‘self-efficacy in these 


Indian data. However, it is obvious 
that this variable indexes much . more 
than education per se, For example, 


“here it is correlated with wealth ‘at .46, 


with caste at .34, and with father’s-educa- 
tion at. .45—-results: that underscore its 
pronounced status coloration. Nonethe- 
less, the education: variable, with. all its 
complexities, ‘still stands as a reasonable 


‘proxy for the social-learning processes 


here of interest, namely verbal persuasion 
and vicarious experience of others’ per- 
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formance attainments. These processes 


- drive: what might be called normal 

political socialization, certainly with 

respect to political self-efficacy but prob- 

ably with respect to many other political 
judgments as well. 

The findings can be easily stated. First; 
the effect of education on self-efficacy for 
each of the three groups—that is, the non- 
contacters, the unsuccessful;: and the suc- 
cessful—is close to invariant (the correla- 
tions, in order, being :31, .30, and :35)- In 
spite of a direct test of -political self- 
efficacy, this result suggests, the influerice 
of social learning is only very slightly 
modified. Especially interésting here are 
the unsuccessful petitioners, seemingly -as 


ready to be influenced by: verbal persua- ` 


sion and vicarious experience—that is, by 
socialization—ds they would be had they 


` never experienced failure in their contacts 


with government. The failure appears to 
‘have been dismissed as a comment on self, 
a result that: again underscores. the 
stamina of perceived self-efficacy. 


On the other hand, the relationship- of 


_education with perception of government 
responsiveness is for any of the- three 


_groups quite trivial (the correlations being, 


05, .03, and .09, with the latter two not 
even approaching statistical significance). 
Socialization here matters very little: A 


government's good standing is not to be 


established so. easily. Moreover, as shown 


earlier, evén a successful encounter with . 


government will not yield’a great deal of 
credit. Once again, the possibility that 


_ perception of environment is in service to í 


a of self i is suggested. 


© Discussion. 
The évideatos presented here supports 
_ four iritefrélated ‘propositions: -(1) that 
- perceptions of political self-efficacy and 
perceptions of government responsiveness 
are arrived at differently, though not en- 
tirely separately; (2) that these judgments 


respond analy to events; (3) that 
a positive sense of self-efficacy is served 
by successful outcomes much more read- _ 
ily than is a positive sense of government : 
responsiveness, and.(4) that positive self-. 
efficacy can be-much more easily taught 

and maintained—in the sense that weaker 
evidence will suffice—than can positive ` 
che iy of government responsive- 


"This evidence is striking not because it 
alone is conclusive but because it fits so 
well with other kinds of evidence on self- - 
efficacy in several domains (see Bandura 
1982,. 1977; and Gurin. and Brim 1984). 
Obviously; in the absence of such a fit, 
this cross-sectional survey study—like all. 
such studies, lacking a really strong foun- 
dation’‘for causal inference—would be of 
less import. > 

- There. is one recent study whee results 


may be read as at variance with proposi- 
‘tion four above. Finkel (1985), using U.S. 
‘panel-study data, presents findings which 


suggest that acts of electoral participation 
have a small but significant influence on 
‘external: efficacy” and have no such in- 
fluence on internal efficacy.. Thus, it . 


-might seem that perception of govern- 


ment responsiveness is more easily influ- 
enced than perception of self-efficacy, at 
least by: electoral participation. This 
research is carefully done ‘but,’ regret- 
tably, because of very different opera- 


tionalization of the key concepts, lacks an 
-exact (and perhaps even an approximate) ` 
. basis: for comparisons. The responsive- 
‘ness measure is derived from items that 
-iriclude as key references’ Congress, elec- 


tions, atid parties. This puts a rather dif- 
ferent spin-on the measure, especially.in 
the context of an election campaign, from 
that derived from references to “govern- 


-ment officials.” Less important, the self- 


efficacy measure’ in this U.S. study in- 


. cludes the item -about voting ‘being: the 


only way to. håve a: say in government. 
These problems serve as another reminder 
of the cumulativeness sacrificed.in any, 
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research enterprise where measurement 
idiosyncracies are unresolved. 
_ . Consideration of the broader political 
implications of these findings brings us 
back. to: Bandura’s theory, specifically to 
his findings on the. interactive: effects of 
self-efficacy and environment perceptions 
on motivation, emotions, and behavior. 


Recall that, in the absence of positive self- 


efficacy, individuals are found not to 
undertake action, whatever their views on 
the environment. Instead, they, are apa- 
thetic (if they see a negative environment) 
` or despondent. (if they see a positive en- 
vironment). In political life, then; one can 
conclude that both eventualities would 
mean the. absence of participation (assum- 
ing voluntary’ participation „rather. than 
compulsory). Motivation to pursue self- 


interest in political or governmental ` 


arenas may not be wholly absent for such 
individuals, but it cannot produce action, 
coriventional or otherwise. Although I 
can recall-no example of the despondency 
case from the literature, the apathy- case 
seems to me nicely represented. by Ban- 
field's (1958) citizens of Montegrano.. 
When feelings: of efficacy and percep- 
tions: of environmental circumstance äre 
-both positive, action in’ -response to 
suitable motivation is-assured. In politics, 
-f the. relevant environmental actor is 
government, this combination of positive 
perceptions can be expected to induce 
broad ` participation :in- conventional 
. political life (assuming, as before,..per- 
sonal motivation). Andit probably would 
mean at least passive, and quite possibly 
active, support for. the: political system. 
Sich sentiments and involvements have 
long been regarded as: hallmarks of. the 
good democratic citizen. - 
- The: last ; combination, ; poik self- 


efficacy with a negative perception of én- — 
vironmental circumstance, is seen to pro- 


duce a. Sense of grievance; a “social aç- 
tivism,” -and protest actions against an 
EnipApOnEN) or negatively geass envi- 
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ronment. For political life, again assum- 
ing the relevant. environment is the 
political system, the implications would 
seem clear. One would not expect this to 
be. a recipe for quiescent politics. 
However, the fact that in the U.S. this 
combination apparently. is becoming. 
more common with no observed. conse- 
quence except declining voter turnout 
raises questions about this interpretation. 
It.is possible that the answer lies. in 
another consequence that Bandura.sees as 
possible in this situation. “Should. change 
be- difficult to achieve,” he writes, “given 
suitable alternatives people will desert en- 
vironments that are. unresponsive to their 
efforts: and pursue their activities else- 
where” (1982, 141). No. doubt such deser- 
tion is more likely. to -be psychological 
than physical..Thus, in the U.S. case, one 
might find that the decline in turnout 
represents .such‘ a “psychological. with- 
drawal: from political life. Finally, it 
should also be noted that the grievance 
and protest that Bandura’s theory predicts 
do. appear .in..some careful studies of 
smaller. scope (most notably, Gurin etal., 
1969).. 

There are normative, awd aaa 
pirical, grounds. for seeing perceptions of 
system.responsiveness as important to the 
functioning of a democratic system. The 


-surprising finding of the present research 
is that in contrast:with a resilient sense of 
political: self-efficacy, this crucial belief. in 


‘system responsiveness seems quite fragile. 

Even when the system is in fact respon- 
sive, a benefitted citizen's inclination is 
self-congratulatory, ctediting personal ef- 
ficacy for favorable outcomes and dis- 
counting system performance. And if the 
system does fail to respond to the citizen's 
needs, its standing in his or her eyes falls 
substantially, perhaps so that a sense of 
self can remain intact. Realism about the 
capacities of both self and system is much 


„to be. desired. The’ obvious question is 
how. such heall i can be cultivated, 
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Note 


I am grateful to Dwaine Marvick, Samuel J. 
Eldersveld, and Rajni Kothari for giving me access to 
their data for this research project. 
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I n established electorates in developed countries, voting 
turnout has a familiar curvilinear relationship with age. In new electorates, however, 
lack of experience and supposed resistance to new behavior among middle-aged voters 
suggest that turnout might be greater among the young. In peasant societies, the start-up 
costs that reduce turnout among young adults might not apply because of immobility of 
the population and resulting familiarity with local politics. Data from an.early election 
in rural Kenya and from rural Turkey show that the familiar relationship. holds even in 
these circumstances. The results suggest that increased electoral experience and resis- 
tance to newly available behavior do little to shape turnout. Mobility of the young, even 


in peasant populations and PREPRE factors associated with aging are more power- 


elements. 


i The fact that 
“participation ï increases steadily with age 


-until it reaches a peak in the middle years, 


and then gradually declines with old age’ 


(Milbrath and Goel 1977, 114) is one’ of 
the most widely supported findings in the. 


literature on political participation. Yet 
there remain some doubts on-two fronts, 
first as to new electorates and second as to 
peasant societies.‘ ` 
For each òf these special populations, 
we indicate why prior evidence about the 
_age-turnout relationship is weak and give 
survey ‘results that address the issue 
directly. There are three important find- 
ings: (1) the familiar turnout-by-age curve 
characterizes Kenya, the newest of new 
electorates; (2) an accounting of the 
Kenyan expérience suggests that: almost 
no electorates are totally new, which 


helps explain the first result; (3) the curve . 


‘characterizes peasant populations in 


underdeveloped societies as accurately as 
it does the populations of the industrial- 
ized democracies. The’ evidence thus 


yields support for the near universality of 


this age-to-participation pattern and for 
the role of life-cycle factors rather than 


_ electoral experience in causing it. - 


- New Electorates: 
Kenya as a Case Study 

‘In developed electorates there is little 
reason to challenge the familiar curvi- 
linear relationship between age and turn- 
out. Life-cycle factors (greater mobility of 
the young) and experience (the greater 
political experience of the middle-aged) 
coincide to produce an increase in turnout 
as one ages. In a new electorate, however, 
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these forces conflict. Life-cycle factors still 


favor greater turnout among the middle- 
aged. But the experience -hypothesis, at 


least in its extreme form, suggests. higher 


turnout among the young. Middle-aged 
individuals in a new electorate have no 


previous voting experience to reinforce 
turnout behavior and, in addition, the 


absence of such experience may reinforce” 


artimi with middle-aged ‘citizens 
resisting the exercise of newly, gained 
rights.» 

The expectation ofa possible devine in 
turnout is based on the assumption that 
néw’electorates are truly inexperienced in 
democratic politics. Therein lies the weak- 


ness of ‘previous tests. In-most previous: 
tests’ (Niemi, Stanley, and Evans 1984; ‘ 


Black, Niemi, and Powell n.d.), the new 
electorate consisted of women whose hus- 


bands liad long been eligible to vote and 


who themselves may have voted in earlier 


local elections. Spain is an exception, but: 


there had been a brief period of Spanish 
democracy in the 1930s, and Spain was 
part of the developed Western world, in 
which voting and elections were common- 
place. Thus a question remains; would the 
age-turnout relationship be downward- 
sloping if. the entire electorate -were 


new. and ‘lacking in previous voting- ex- - 


perience? ... 

African nations: moving from celona 
status to:independence in just a few years 
time, would seem ‘to: provide the critical 


test for. ‘the experience and life-cycle — 


hypotheses. To a large degree, this is true. 
We will probably never find a better test 
of how “totally. new”. electorates respond 
to the. voting experience. However, 
African history also shows that “countries 
[rarely] move in.a single step from no past 
experience -with democracy to free,. con- 
tested; m elections” -(Niemi, 
Stanley,: and Evans 1984, 384). A capsule 
summary. of the development of electoral 
institutions in Kenya will substantiate this 
point and will: help explain. why, once 
again, we will 
tional age-turnout relationship. 


find support for the tradi- | 


The Historical Context 
As was the situation in all of Britain’s 


- former African colonies and indeed all 


colonies in the British Empire, the elec- 
toral process in Kenya did not begin sud- 


- denly upon independence. Rather it was a 


process that was phased in, over a period 
of approximately 5 to 10 years, to trans- 
form an existing, appointed, quasi- 
parliamentary body—the Legislative 
Council ` (LEGCO)—into ‘a fully and 
directly elected national legislature. Thus, 
any. data on national parliamentary elec- 
tions in ex-British Africa are not data on 
the first experience of an African public 
with elections, but “an early experience.” 

The same is true, for somewhat different 


‘reasoris, for national elections - ine ex- 


French Africa; - 

The evolution ‘of E TO prac- 
tice in Kenya was slow compared to that 
in Britain's. other African’ colonies. 
Although the LEGCO first emerged in . 
Britain’s West African colonies as early as 
1861, the appointment of the LEGCO by 
the. colonial governor did not occur in 
Kenya until 1907. African participation in ` 
the LEGCO was further slowed by oppo- 
sition from Kenya's powerful community 
of European “white settlers.” Thus, the 
first African was not appointéd to the 
LEGCO until 1944, and the first direct 


election of Africans to. the council was 


delayed: until.1957. White resistance to 
African representation resulted in the sò- 
called “Mau Mau” Rebellion. in the early 
1950s, a guerilla insurgency by African 
nationalists that mobilized and politicized 
large portions of Kenya's rural African 
population. and : forced: the British to 
hasten the transition to African rule. This 
politicization may explain why the turn- 
out rates reported below for Kenya's 
second and-subsequent national elections 
are unusually high and why there is little 
difference in turnout between the ad 
and later elections. . 

` The first parliamentary elections were 
held in 1957, with eight seats voted on by 
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Figure 1. Turnout by Age in Rural Kenya 





the African population. Another six seats 
were contested in 1958: The first “true” 
general parliamentary election took place 
in February, 1961, 34 months before the 
country’s independence. Half of the 
LEGCO was elected by the African pop- 
ulation, and for the first time, Africans 
were permitted to form nation-wide polit- 
ical parties. Turnout was in the neighbor- 
hood of 12%. 

The second general election was held in 
May 1963, after which Africans formed a 
government for the first time, with Jomo 
Kenyatta as prime minister. The British 
granted Kenya internal self-rule in June 
1963, and total independence in Decem- 
ber. Since independence, Kenya has held 
one “little” election in 1966 (a special elec- 
tion in certain constituencies) and four 
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general elections. Turnout has ranged 


between 40% and 50%.? 


Turnout by Age 


We present data for three elections 
spanning the first 16 years of Kenya's 
independence: (1) the second general elec- 
tion held in June 1963, six months before 
independence; (2) the third general elec- 
tion, in 1969; and (3) the fifth general elec- 
tion, in 1979. Turnout by age (respond- 
ent’s age at the time of the election) for 
each of the three elections is plotted in 
Figure 1.? The familiar curve of rising and 
then falling turnout is strikingly evident in 
each one. The curve for the 1963 election 
contains no hint of a negative slope. In 
fact, it shows greater start-up effects 
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among young people than either of the 
later elections, with even those in their 
late twenties voting at reduced rates. 
Peak turnout did not occur until middle 
age, especially in 1963. The- differences 
are small; of course, and pinpointing a 
precise maximum is more than the data 
can bear. Yet high and evidently increas- 
ing turnout into the forties underscores 


the degree to which an upward- rather. 


than a downward-sloping curve charac- 
terizes new as well as old electorates. . 
Turnout declines among individuals in 
their fifties and beyond, but the drop-off 
appears in all three elections and. not 
simply in 1963. The continued existence 
of this decline suggests that it is not chief- 
ly due to resistance built up during years 
of disenfranchisement. Similarly, though 
turnout levels are inflated, they would not 
begin to approach the numbers shown if 
resistance to new experiences were a 


major factor among the elderly. Nor: 


would turnout among the elderly exceed 
that among the very young, as it did-by a 
wide margin in 1963. _~ 

The results are basically the same when 
sex and education are controlled, though, 
due to smaller numbers of cases, the 
curves become more jagged. Although the 
age of peak turnout varies, there is evi- 
dence of the curvilinear form nearly 
everywhere. Start-up delays are equally 
present among men and women and 
among the more and less educated. Drop- 
off- is substantial among women and 
among those with no formal schooling. 
_ There is perhaps no drop-off among. the 

formally educated, but this simply rein- 
forces the point that there is no electoral 
resistance among the elderly as such; 
the usual decline can be overcome by 
education. oe 

In short, the evidence on turnout in 


Kenya points to the presence of strong. 


life-cycle factors and the absence or weak- 
ness of electoral resistance among the 
middle-aged and elderly. Effects of experi- 

ence are not entirely.absent; turnout did 


„Tise from one election to the next; and, as 


we noted, even the 1963 election was not 
the first electoral experience ever. But in 
the electorate as a whole, and even among 
women and the uneducated (members of 
the new electorate least likely to have 
been involved.in preindependence polit- 
ical activities and therefore most likely to 
be hindered by inexperience), life-cycle 


` effects predominate. 


Peasant Electorates: 
Kenya and Turkey © 


In many less-developed countries, 
roughly three-quarters of those residing in 
rural areas are small, peasant farmers. 
Such populations are thought to be seden- 
tary and therefore familiar with local poli- 
tics, characteristics that might make them 
immune to life-cycle effects ascribed to 
youthful mobility and inexperience. 

As with the image of a sudden transi- 
tion to democratic: institutions, such a 
description is only half true. While rural. 
populations are often well informed 
(Barkan 1976; Goel 1975, chap. 3; Hay- 
ward 1976), they are not so immobile. A 
substantial number of peasant farmers, 
particularly males between the ages of 20 
and 35,.seek seasonal or. long-term em- 
ployment outside their home areas. Pop- 
ulation pressure on small land holdings, 
landlessness,. declining per capita income 
from farming, and the desire to. supple- - 
ment farm income, all push young able- 


- bodied .. males into. the national labor 


force, 

In Kenya die rait isan almost. per 
petual -process of periodic migration— 
mostly, among’ young males—from the 
home rural area to other rural areas and 
to towns ‘and cities, and. back. Such 
migrants rarely become permanent. resi- 
dents of the areas tọ which they migrate, 
yet they are unlikely to vote in iheir home 


_areas while they are away. In Turkey this 


same process has been-supplemented since 
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Figure 2. Turnout by Age in Rural Turkey 
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1950 by heavy permanent migration. to 
cities. Thus, peasant populations in devel- 
oping societies are likely to show the same 

life-cycle effects as in develóped countries. 
~ . Figure 1 supports this hypothesis with 
respect to Kenya. Figure 2 addresses the 
same point with data from parliamentary 
elections in rural Turkey.‘ The Turkish 
data reveal as striking an upswing among 
young adults as the Kenya data. Voters in 
their early twenties are especially scarce, 
and peak rates.occur among adults in 
their forties and. fifties. Initial turnout 
rates are particularly low for males, 
though turnout among women is also 
lowest in their early twenties and highest 
in middle age. Collectively, these data 
combined with data from Nigeria and 
India strongly indicate that the familiar 





er > 


istic of industrialized societies and of pea- 
sant populations across the Third World. 


Conclusion 


h developed countries, a curvilinear 
relationship between age and turnout 
represents conventional wisdom; two new 
cases would not add to existing knowl- 


edge. But we have presented data of a dif- 


turnout-by-age'curve is equally character- — 


ferent sort. The Kenyan data represent the 
best evidence we can muster on turnout in 
new electorates. As we saw, the recency 
of enfranchisement made no perceptible 
difference; the same familiar turnout 
curve emerged. The data from Kenya and 
Turkey are also fairly unique in that they 
represent behavior among peasants. Still 
further support for the traditional curve 
was the result. 
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Beyond the superficial similarity of 
shape, the reasons underlying the curve 
also seem to be similar across very dif- 
ferent societies. Mobility of the young, 
for example, minimizes turnout even 
among heavily rural populations. Less 
obviously, increased electoral experience 
and resistance to newly available behav- 
iors apparently do little to shape the turn- 
out function. Psychological factors 
associated with maturing, which alter 
people’s perspectives about politics and 
voting even in the absence of electoral 
experience, are apparently an important 
element. Overall, experience may play a 
role in increasing turnout as individuals 
move from early adulthood on into mid- 
dle age, but it is the experience with life 
and with politics in general that does it 
rather than the specific experience of elec- 
toral politics. 


Notes 


The gathering of the data reported in this paper 
was made possible by two U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development grants to the Comparative 
Legislative Research Center at the University of 
Iowa. We are grateful to Ilter Turan, University of 
Istanbul, who collected the Turkish data. 

1. Lane (1959, 125) suggested this by noting that 
women who formed their impressions of appropriate 
female behavior before passage of the nine 
amendment may have continued to view politics as a 
“man’s business.” See also Campbell, et al. (1960, 
488) and Wolfinger and Rosenstone (1980, 43). Con- 
verse (1969) incorporated a similar experience factor 
into his explanation of party identification differ- 
ences across societies. 

2. For more details, see Sanger and Nottingham 
1964, Hyden and Leys 1972 and Barkan 1987. 

3. The data are from surveys conducted kt 
Barkan in 1974 and 1980. Turnout was recalled and 
therefore inflated, but we have no reason to suspect 
that misreporting is a curvilinear function of age. 
The surveys were conducted in totally rural districts 
populated primarily by small, peasant farmers 
{except for one urban district not used here). For 
details, see Barkan 1976. 

4. The data were collected by Ilter Turan in 1974. 
Our analysis is limited to five administrative dis- 
tricts in which the population was classified as 85% 


to 100% rural. Reported turnout is higher than 
actual turnout. On the Turkish electoral system, see 
Landau, Ozbudun and Tachau 1980; Weiker 1981. 
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South Africa without Apartheid: Dismantling 


Racial Domination. By Heribert Adam and. 


Kogila Moodley (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1986, 315 p. $18.95). 

The Militarization of South African Politics. 
By Kenneth W. Grundy (Bloomington: 
University of Indiana-Press, 1986, 133 p. 
$18.95). 

The American Connectiom The Influence of 
U.S. Business on South Africa. By Vic 
Razis (New York: St. Martin’s, 1986, 246 p. 
$32.50). 


It is not South Africa’s racism but its legali- 
zation of racial stratification that sets the white 
state apart from all others. Furthermore, it was 
the employment of this legalized separation for 
the enhancement and expansion of political 
power that was critical in the development of 
modern Afrikaner hegemony. Imposing group 
membership from above, demarcating color- 
group boundaries, and confusing race/color 
with class, were all central elements in the 
transformation of a segregated but politically 
liberal white-run polity into a regime domi- 
nated by a narrowly based Afrikaner oligarchy 
determined to advance its own ethnic as well 
as national interests. Thus the first 20 years of 
Afrikaner control were marked by the subor- 
dination of individual to group or communal 
rights, the explosive growth of Afrikaner 
capitalism, and the creation of a vast 
bureaucratic and military-security establish- 
ment. Simultaneously, white South Africa was 
changing rapidly from an exporter of valuable 
but unfinished raw materials into a sophisti- 
cated regional industrial power capable of 
enhancing the value and the variety of its ex- 
ports. The fuel for South Africa’s economic 
emergence and reorlentation in the 1960s and 
early 1970s came from Europe and the United 
States during a decade or more of high mineral 
prices and, internally, of seething indigenous 
discontent submerged beneath the repressive 
apparatus of a modernizing, increasingly 


secure, race-based autocracy. 
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The terms of world trade have turned deci- 
sively against South Africa. Except for gold 
and, possibly, diamonds, short- and medium- 
term trends in commodity prices are discour- 
aging for raw materials producers. The black 
population of South Africa is growing at rates 
considerably higher than predicted rates of 
economic growth. With yearly population in- 
creases estimated at 3.6% or more, a rate ex- 
ceeded in the world only by Kenya and Zim- 
babwe, South Africa is rapidly outstripping its 
ability to redistribute wealth or, critically, to 
provide opportunities and jobs for a black 
population that is impoverished and, in the 
later 1980s, will be capable of undermining the 
mechanisms long used by the apartheid regime 
to channel or deny indigenous aspirations. 

Adam and Moodley perceptively suggest 
that the major aim of white South Africa in the 
1980s has been to restructure (and symbol- 
ically reconfigure) itself so as to “forestall 
revolution.” What they call “controlled 
change” has been employed to prevent (not to 
advance) fundamental change. They employ 
tactical readjustments (as others have called it) 
rather than strategic shifts. From the point of 
view of most white South Africans (fewer than 
5 million in a nation now totalling about 30 
million but expected to approach 50 million in - 
2010 without much growth in white numbers) 
and few blacks, apartheid is being dismantled 
by fiat and inadvertence and in the face of 
massive skilled-labor shortages caused by a 
systematic neglect of black education and 


Given the wave of unprecedented protest 
that has convulsed South Africa’s townships 
since September 1984, which three successive 
states of emergency have failed to control, it is 
evident that what Adam and Moodley like to 
call “technocratic liberation” has not and can- 
not provide a cure acceptable to Africans. 
Blacks across the urban-rural spectrum in 
South Africa have become sufficiently polit- 
icized and mobilized to demand—and to refuse 
to accept anything less than—solid increments 
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of real political power. A full franchise in a 
unitary state is their demand. The white state, 
already prepared to concede social and econ- 
omic enhancements, is as yet unready (despite 
pressure from big business to do so) to connive 
in its own loss of power. Relying, as the state 
does, on the best trained and most cohesive 
military establishment in Africa, it expects to 
control and dictate the pace of reform, all the 
while eroding white privilege but not white 
power. The mailed fist alternates with, and is 
often masked by, a velvet glove. 

The regime will not soon collapse. A general 
rebellion will not soon sweep whites out of 
power. The security apparatus is white and 
determined to prevent any nonnegotiated 
transfer of power to blacks. Grundy’s slim but 
effective study of the role of the military in 
South African politics is an expanded version 
of a monograph published in South Africa. It 
emphasizes the loyalty of the security ap- 
paratus to the white state, explains its newly 
important role and position in the oligarchic- 
bureaucratic apparatus that rules South 
Africa, and stresses the decisive interventionist 
role of the military in the southern African 
region. Destabilization is a military tool with 
profound foreign policy implications. South 
Africa has extended the effective boundaries of 
its hegemony beyond the Zambezi and Kunene 
rivers into Angola and Zambia. Mozambique, 
once a Soviet-aligned state, has become a 
substantial client of South Africa, As impor- 
tant as Grundy’s exposition is for the policy 
debate over South Africa, his is not an 
examination of South Africa's military 
capabilities. 

Adam and Moodley provide a good Bae- 
deker to the contradictions and contortions of 
today’s South Africa. They explain the state's 
ability to coerce but misunderstand the role of 
legitimacy, manufactured or not. They are 
helpfully taxonomic, separating Afrikaner 
political tendencies into four sensible cate- 

` gories rather than the usual two and, less per- 
suasively, dividing the African political uni- 
verse into another four ‘segments (the Zulu 
Inkatha movement is labelled “pragmatic in- 
stitutionalist” and other homeland organiza- 
tions lumped with the “patronage-client” 
urban-community councillors). Their short 
section on political violence in the townships 
offers an analytical dimension that transcends 
the usual journalistic explanations. However, 


their equally brief discussion of the liberation 
strategy of the banned African National Con- 
gress (ANC) breaks no new ground. The emer- 
gence of African trade unions is a recent 
phenomenon and one that has obvious polit- 
ical implications in a deeply cleaved society 
like South Africa. Adam and Moodley, acute 
observers of South Africa, provide a prelimin- 


-ary guide to the bourgeois, crypto-Marxist, 


and reformist elements into which the labor 
movement can be divided. 

Corporate enterprise is already searching for 
a compromise between white-officlal and 
black-nationalist positions. English-speaking 
magnates now enhance the creditability of the 
ANC. Even‘ Afrikaans-speaking business 
leaders understand how important it is to coax 


‘an unwilling oligarchical leadership to the 


bargaining table. In this effort, U.S. multi- 
national corporations have played far less im- 
portant roles than their South African counter- 
parts. But the U.S. firms have been in the 
vanguard of expanding black opportunities 
and, lately, of exploring methods of political 
intervention. The U.S. connection is compara- 
tively small—5% of total assets and 1% of 
total wage employment—and no longer dom- 
inates industrial sectors. Razis offers a survey 
of the position of U.S. business in South 
Africa, the impact of the code of conduct 
introduced by the Rev. Leon Sullivan, and 
helpful statistics on trade, dividends, capital 
flows, and so on. Alas, his analysis and 
arguments have largely been overtaken by 
events—by the economic recession in South 
Africa, by accelerated U.S. corporate with- 
drawals, and by U.S. sanctions legislation. 
Adam and Moodley are fundamentally op- 
timistic about the prospects for a relatively 
democratic society in a fully integrated future 
South Africa. South Africans, they say, can 
“enjoy the future.” They remind readers that 
unlike so many other deeply divided, eth- 
nically plural societies, South Africans are 
separated by legally mandated social distance 
rather than by cultural distance. Religion 
unifies more than it divides South Africans. 
Economically and geographically, South 
Africa is and has always been essentially in- 
tegrated and thus interdependent. The authors 
reject the application of Arend Lijphart’s con- 
sociational formula to South Africa and 
criticize those who see virtue or possibility in 
partition. Given Afrikaner opposition to non- 
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racial winner-take-all voting and denying 
Samuel Huntington's assertion that racial com- 
munities can have “moral claims and rights,” 
they offer a power-sharing model as a best 
solution, either one based on Carl Friedrich’s 
corporate (nongeographic) federalism and 
freely chosen group membership or one with 
regional components—or some mixture of the 
two. Admittedly, the ANC would reject such 
an answer (and so would many politicized 
Africans). Constitutional engineering could, 
Adam and Moodley hope, bridge this gap, 
possibly by vesting power in more than one 
parliamentary house and combining direct 
representation in the lower house with ethnic 
or group representation in the upper one. Un- 
fortunately, the authors do not provide a blue- 
print, nor, in their largely impressionistic 
essay, are they more than vague about how 
such a solution could be attained. To reject the 
technocratic notion that the white state can 
continue imposing its will indefinitely on insur- 
rectionist blacks is wise; to suggest, as these 
otherwise perceptive thinkers do, that whites 
will negotiate and blacks will accept a struc- 
tured compromise that shares rather than 
transfers power is utopian. Africans rightly or 
wrongly believe themselves empowered and 
their cause legitimate in a way that is strikingly 
new in South Africa, 


ROBERT I. ROTBERG 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Trouble in Paradise: The Suburban Trans- 
formation in America. By Mark Baldassare 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1986. 251 p. $25.00). 

The Progressive City: Planning and Participa- 
tion, 1969-1984, By Pierre Clavel (New 
Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 
1986, 262 p. $28.00, cloth; $10.00, paper). 

Organizing the Movement: The Roots and 
Growth of ACORN. By Gary. Delgado 
(Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 
1986. 269 p. $24.95). 

Middle Class Radicalism in Santa Monica. 
By Mark E. Kann (Philadelphia: Temple 
University Press, 1986. 322 p. $24.95). 


The urban-politics literature has increasingly 
focused on conflicts between progrowth forces 
and their opponents. Through the work ‘of 
Harvey Molotch, John Mollenkopf, William 


Dombhoff, Clarence Stone, Paul Peterson, and 
others, the power of the “growth machine” has 
been described and explained. Much less has 
been written about the forces on the political 
Left that have challenged the power and 
policies of the growth machine, Clavel, Kann, 
Delgado, and, to a lesser extent, Baldassare ex- 
amine not only important sources of discon- 
tent with growth machines but the “pro- 
gressive” and “radical” alternatives that have 
materialized in U.S. communities during the 
seventies and eighties. Clavel, Kann, and 
Delgado are clearly sympathetic with the ideals 
of the Left and demonstrate that the mobilized 
Left has successfully implemented a variety of 
progressive policies, but they have retained 
sufficient objectivity to describe the short- 
comings and dilemmas of the progressive- 
radical Left. 

Baldassare, a sociologist at University of 
California, Irvine, draws upon citizen surveys 
conducted in Orange County, California and 
completed in 1982 and 1983 to discuss prob- 
lems confronting and changing suburbia. Bal- 
dassare’s focus is thus on suburban transfor- 
mation. But because issues concerning urban 
transformation and economic growth are 
strongly intertwined, he makes several con- 
tributions about antigrowth forces. He finds, 
for example, “a broad awakening of sentiment 
against growth, and increasing skepticism that 
growth offers the average person a better life.” 
Baldassare’s data show that citizen opposition 
to growth is rooted primarily in environmental 
concerns and secondarily in economic ones 
and is enhanced by a growing distrust of local 
governments. Baldassare argues that even 
small protest groups can successfully challenge 
weak, fragmented suburban governments and 
that developers often take their projects 
elsewhere when citizen opposition arises. Bal- 
dassare finds, however, that opponents of 
growth have mixed views concerning the ap- 
propriate policies to achieve growth limits. As 
a result, there is no well-defined group of 
citizens constituting a no-growth movement, 
and opposition to policies promoting growth 
must be mobilized on an ad hoc, issue-specific 
basis. 

Delgado, a founding member of the Associa- 
tion of Community Organizations for Reform 
Now (ACORN) and a sociologist, argues that 
ACORN emerged from the movements of the 
sixties (especially from the welfare rights 
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movement) to assert “the right to stay put.” 
When corporate interests, aided by federal and 
local governments, sought to reappropriate ur- 
ban space from the poor, ACORN resisted ur- 
ban renewal, fought evictions, and protested 
service shrinkages intended to force the poor 
to retreat from urban centers. Delgado argues 
that discontent with the growth machine, 
especially among the poor, must be organized 
to have an impact on the political process and 
that such organization requires substantial 
direction by white, middle-class professionals. 
Although Delgado is clearly familiar with a 
variety of theoretical perspectives, his con- 
cerns are those of the pragmatic organizer. 
Thus, through his description of the ACORN 
model, one learns a good deal about how to 
organize and win in battles with the growth 
machine. Nevertheless, political scientists may 
find more interesting his analysis of issues con- 
fronting community organizations (COs)— 
whether COs should move beyond concrete, 
material issues to broader ideological stances 
involving social justice, whether COs should 
seek alliances with other movements on the 


Left, and whether COs should move from mili-. 


tant protest on policy issues to electoral ac- 
tivity 


Cornell, argues that growth coalitions became 
unstable during the 1960s. Drawing heavily on 
Theodore Lowi's arguments in The End of 
Liberalism (New York: Norton, 1979), Clavel 
argues that urban governments seldom pursue 
their “substantive” growth policies but simply 
make. compromises on policy issues and 
delegate authority. However, he claims that 
cities have an alternative to growth-oriented 
and nonsubstantive government. They can 
pursue the progressive programs and policies 
that emerged in Hartford, Cleveland, 
Berkeley, Santa Monica, and Burlington. His 
book describes how elected officials and city 
planners in these cities have limited property, 
rights, experimented with municipal owner- 
ship, supported housing cooperatives, col- 
lected revenues and delivered services on a 
more progressive basis, militantly advocated 
for citizens against suburban and business in- 
terests, and encouraged citizen participation. 
Clavel’s basic argument is that these pro- 
gressive cities succeeded in forcing progrowth 
interests into ‘providing significant benefits to 
local residents as the price of doing business in 


Pierre Clavel, a city and regional planner at 
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their cities. Choosing not to theorize exten- 
sively about his cases, Clavel adopts a “re- 
porting” approach that focuses mainly on pro- 
gressive: leaders. While this yields interesting 
insights into the opportunities and problems 
confronting progressive politicians, the polit- 
ical base of support for such progressive 
leaders is inadequately explored. While Clavel 
claims in his conclusion that the successes of 
progressives were due to the interplay of “the 
people” and “professionals,” the impression 
that emerges from Clavel’s case studies is that 
progressive change is due to the happenstance 
election of progressives rather than to broader 
citizen movements. 

A more theoretical analysis of the challenge 
to the growth machine by the Left is that pro- 
vided by Mark Kann, a political scientist at the 
University of Southern California, who 
focuses on the ascent to power by the Santa 
Monicans for Renters’ Rights (SMRR) coali- 
tion. While Kann provides an interesting 
detailed history of the limited-growth move- 
ment in Santa Monica, his contributions are 
enhanced because of his ability to integrate 
into his case study many ideas from the 
writings of U.S. democratic theorists and in- 
tellectuals on the Left. His major contribution 
is to show that the affluent middle class, which 
dominates Santa Monican politics, provides a 
fertile base for mobilizations against the 
growth machine and for radical goals gener- 
ally. The traditionalism of small businessmen, 
the idealism of new professionals, and the self- 
interest of renters and homeowners threatened 
by the costs of rapid growth make these ele- 
ments within the middle class receptive to the 
idea of “human scale community”—small 
social units, rooted in local traditions and con- 
trolled by local citizens. By mobilizing these in- 
terests over the issue of rent control—an issue 
made possible by skyrocketing real-estate 
values following completion of the Santa 
Monica expressway—the SMRR was able to 
gain control of city hall in 1981. 

Kann shows that radicals in office had to 
manage the tensions between their principles 
and practical politics. These tensions were 
especially strong regarding the ideals of par- 
ticlpatory democracy {as citizen involvement 
and neighborhood empowerment were too: 
often sacrificed to the need for professional- 
ism and “good. government”) and economic 
democracy (as the environmental and con- 
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sumption concerns of the middle class received 
higher priority than did concerns for social 
justice). Although these failures have 
prompted other observers. to view the Santa 
Monican experiment as a typical case of liberal 
reformism, Kann makes a compelling case that 
Santa Monica represents efforts to institution- 
alize ideals of the New Left and that the ten- 
sions experienced by Santa Monican radicals 
illustrate a broader U.S.-middle-class ambiva- 
lence regarding the conflicting demands of 
material success and political ideals. His 
analysis thus ends in the argument that the 
middle class provides a base for ending the 
dominance of the growth machine and for 
building, through the slow resolution of ideal- 
istic and pragmatic tensions, a social move- 
ment toward a one-class society that permits, 
but regulates, markets and private property so 
that everyone has economic self-sufficiency 
and enjoys some political power. 

In summary, Baldassare, Delgado, Clavel, 
and especially. Kann make important contribu- 
tions to our understanding of the coalition of 
interests that can be mobilized against the 
growth machine. They tell us the social group- 
ings that oppose growth politics, their con- 
cerns, their ideals and policy goals, their op- 
positional strategies, and the problems they 
encounter when given the opportunity to 
govern. The major limitation of these studies is 
their tendency to focus solely on the Left, 
rather than on the interaction and conflict be- 
tween progrowth and antigrowth forces. In 
other words, just as the earlier literature 
tended to focus on the actors within the 
growth machine and underplay the political 
role of its opponents, so these studies tend to 
focus on the antigrowth actors, underplaying 
the continuing power of the growth machine. 
This leads the authors to explain the policy 
making and electoral failures of radicals in 
terms of the radicals themselves—their failure 
to articulate an ideology of social justice, their 
failure to empower citizens, their failure to 
move beyond self-interest, and so forth. 
Without knowing more about the counter- 
activities of the growth machine and how the 
broader public reacts to the conflict between 
the growth machine and the Left, the suffi- 
ciency of such endogenous renee is 
unclear, 


PAUL Seon 
University of Kansas 


Europe and the Superpowers: Political, 
Economic, and Military Policies in the 
1980s. Edited by Steven Bethlen and Ivan 
Volgyes (Boulder, CO: Westview, 1985. 
230 p. $20.00). 

Shattering Europe’s Defense Consensus: The 
Antinuclear Protest Movement and the 
Future of NATO. Edited by James E. 
Dougherty and Robert L. Pfaltzgraff, Jr. 
(Washington: Pergamon-Brassey’s Interna- 
tional Defense Publishers, 1985. 224 p. 
$19.95). 

Semialignment and Western Security. Edited 
by Nils Orvik (New York: St. Martin's, 
1986. 286 p. $35.00). 


All three books under review purport to 
contribute to our understanding of Western 
security and ‘transatlantic relations. Two of 
them focus on particular aspects, such as the 
alliance behavior of small nations and the anti- 
nuclear protest movements in Europe, but ex- 
tend their perspective far beyond that. All 
three concentrate primarily on Europe, while 
only one of them actually looks at the whole of 
Europe—both East and West—and considers 
Western security in reference to the political 
developments in and behavior of all the main 
entities concerned; the United States, Western 
Europe, Eastern Europe, and the USSR. For the 
other two books, Eastern Europe and the 
USSR are reduced to the Soviet threat, and 
Western security is more or less reduced to the 
need for Western European allies to align with 
U.S. policies, While too wide a scope has its 
analytical limitations, the kind of more narrow 
scope outlined above certainly has more of 
them. This is particularly true when sufficient 
care is not made to discuss the political salience 
of the particular aspects on which more far- 
reaching conclusions are based. 

Semialignment and Western Security con- 
tains analyses of the alliance behavior of Den- 
mark, Greece, the Netherlands, Canada, and 
Norway. As a general introduction, Orvik has 
written a chapter inspired by the realist school, 
maintaining national security as a major con- 
cern and the pursuit of national interests as the 
fundamental basis upon which states operate. 
While emphasis on national. sovereignty and 
autonomy is an overarching goal, alignment or 
nonalignment are the means. However, Orvik 
asks whether there is a third option “in be- 
tween-—a “grey area” in which a state may for- 
mally take part in an alliance but not play by 
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the rules implied by alliance membership. Can 
NATO be an effective deterrent if some na- 
tons opt out? Where is the breaking point as 
to NATO's credibility? 

Q@rvik defines “semialignment” as the prac- 
tice of nonaligned policies within an organiza- 
tional framework of formal alignment. His 
personal condemnation of this practice is ob- 
vious, as it is seen as weakening NATO's 
deterrent and, consequently, Western security. 
Three basic criteria are set up to operationalize 
the requirements on which NATO's success 
depends: (1) that national contributions be in 
reasonable proportion to a member's capabil- 
ities and resources; (2) that no member 
obstruct the alliance from fulfilling its objec- 
tives; and (3) that no member engage in actions 
or omissions that may endanger the security of 
other members (p. 9). 

Regrettably, this interesting point of depar- 
ture is seriously undermined by numerous 
analytic flaws and Qrvik’s personal beliefs 
about what NATO ought to be. To Orvik, 
NATO's purpose is military deterrence, no- 
thing èlse, despite the Harmel Report's en- 
dorsement (still in effect) of the “dual tracks” 
of deterrence and detente as NATO's official 
policy goals. As for the analytic flaws, these 
are too numerous to enumerate. Among the 
most serious is Qrvik’s implicit notion that 
only small nations can be ““semialigned” 
(France is dismissed as a potential example at 
the outset, because of her great power status 
and independent nuclear forces). Orvik fre- 
quently mentions that many small nations 
sometimes stick to their own views and evalua- 
tions and refuse to submit to the “NATO 
leadership.” The latter term is never defined 
but seemingly means the United States. Yet 
@rvik does not consider the possibility that 
U.S. “global unilateralism” vis-a-vis its Euro- 
pean allies may turn out to be another word 
for Orvik’s “semialignment. a 

Another serious flaw is that Orvik 
seerris to ignore the notion of “small state 
policies” (cf., Maurice A. East), according to 
which there is a certain pattern of foreign 
policy behavior that is rational for small na- 
tions to pursue and that is clearly linked to 
their national interests and capabilities. What 
Qrvik laments as policies that disintegrate the 


Western alliance and play into the hands of the ` 


USSR—and which he considers irrational 
(“semialignment cannot be fully explained in 
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rational terms,” p. 249)—may be well suited to 
a nation’s understanding of its interests and 
balance various policy trade-offs quite well. 
Of course, the effects and potential implica- 
tions of the foreign and security policies of all 
nations—large and small—should be subjected 
to systematic analysis. But a good starting 
point would be to examine how each nation’s 
leaders have perceived and evaluated their 
own national interests, trade-offs, and op- 
tions. Orvik, however, substitutes his own 
personal and normative views. The result is 
not an example of good political science! 

Despite a highly biased general framework, 
the authors of the chapters on Denmark, 
Greece, the Netherlands, and Canada do a 
good job in describing, analyzing, and 
evaluating the alliance policies of their respec- 
tive nations. It is illustrative that they have 
joined in writing a separate concluding chapter 
that stands out in sharp contrast to @rvik’s 
personal concluding chapter. They stress 
NATO as a consensual association of states 
that see each other as equals, and accept as a 
matter of fact that small powers are able to 
calculate their own interests as well as major 
powers. Qrvik, on the other hand, states that 
“the smaller nations should feel more at home 
in NATO than in any other existing interna- 
tional organization” (p. 249), and laments that 
“the semialigned still seem almost frivolously 
unaware of the relationship between military 
power and their national security” (p. 263). In 
short, in this reviewer's opinion, the value of 
the book lies solely in the balanced, informa- 
tive, and perceptive evaluation of the prob- 
lems of alliances—emphasizing the different 
geopolitical situations for small versus large 
states—which the authors not named on the 
front cover have contributed. 

To conclude this critical review, Orvik’s 
chapter on Norway deserves a few separate 
comments. Orvik says the “national interests” 
represent the fundamental guidelines for every 
state, yet he sets himself and his own views 
above the policies and judgments based on a 
broad consensus in Norway for almost 40 
years. His chapter is predominantly a 
polemical piece written under academic 


guise. 

Shattering Europe's Defense Consensus 
describes and analyzes the recent West Euro- 
pean peace movements, with a particular focus 
on their domestic roots in terms of cultural, 
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social, and political variables as determinants. 
Following two introductory chapters, the anti- 
nuclear movements in Great Britain, West 
Germany, the Netherlands, Italy, and France 
are treated—a couple of them somewhat too 
descriptively, but the majority with a 
thorough analysis of the various roots and idea 
elements in the country concerned. This 
analytic perspective, in fact, is the most 
valuable aspect of the whole book. 

A few critical comments are in order. The 
authors seem generally unsympathetic to the 
movements under analysis. This position is fair 
enough but should, perhaps, be based on an 
evaluation of the potential consequences of the 
proposed or implicit policies rather than on the 
likes and dislikes of specific opinions and 
political groups. Furthermore, while in his in- 
troductory chapter Dougherty rightly points 
to the nuclear weapons issue (INF) as the main 
core for the various peace movements’ mobili- 
zation and coalescence, neither he nor the 
other authors pay much attention to how U.S. 
policies, particularly under the Reagan Ad- 
ministration, played into the hands of the anti- 
nuclear movements and other “peace groups.” 
The demise of detente as a policy objective in 
the United States policy toward the USSR, the 
nonratification of SALT I, belligerent rhetoric 
in Washington; such topics are virtually non- 
existent in the explanation of why these 
movements became such a political wave in 
many European countries in the early 1980s. 
Carter's unfortunate hand with the so-called 
neutron bomb issue is pointed out, but the 
uninformed reader might easily get the impres- 
sion that after Carter there was a calm, stead- 
fast policy line in Washington, constructively 
facing up to defeatist Europeans as well as foil- 
ing Soviet plots to lure Western Europe away 
from the U.S. The book, therefore, offers 
neither a bipartisan perspective in terms of 
U.S. politics nor a valid perspective on the 
political dynamics in transatlantic relations. It 
is indicative that neither SALT nor Detente are 
found in the book's index. The SALT-II treaty 
is not even mentioned in the text, despite 
the political significance in Europe of its 
abandonment. 

The lack of an overall and valid perspective 
- on transatlantic relations is the main problem 
of this book. The analyses tend to regress into 
an ethnocentric U.S. pattern that considers 
Europe as an “object” oscillating between the 


“West” (i.e., the United States) and “Angst,” 
“pacifism,” and “neutralism.” Only James B. 
Foley’s chapter on France conveys an impres- 
sion of the Europeans as political actors in their 
own right, pursuing their own interests with 
their own political strategies. Pfaltzgraff's con- 
cluding chapter treats the overall transatlantic 
issues as a process among different actors with 
differing views; but his discussion of the poten- 
tial long-term impacts of the peace movements 
in Europe remains too vague, despite a number 
of other important observations. 

The book promises to contribute to a better 
understanding of the future of NATO. Jac- 
quelyn K. Davis's chapter on the future 
alliance strategy and force structure does not 
deliver. While paying considerable attention to 
the breakdown of consensus in Europe in the 
aftermath of INF, she disregards the effects of 
the breakdown of consensus in the United 
States after Vietnam. She is worried about the 
activists in Europe who “chip away at the 
defense consensus that for so long served 
Western interests so well” (p. 202), while ig- 
noring the fact that since 1967 official NATO 
policy has been deterrence and detente, which 
makes it part of the current basis upon which 
NATO's future strategy will have to be built. It 
is highly unlikely that this “dual track” 
strategy can be altered without causing a rup- 
ture in U.S.-European relations. 

In summary, Shattering Europe’s Defense 
Consensus is valuable as a contribution to a 
better understanding of the domestic roots of 
the antinuclear movements in Europe, but is 
not a very informative book as to transatlantic 
relations and the future of NATO. The break- 
down of detente in the late 1970s produced 
unilateralism on the Right in the United States 
and on the Left in Western Europe. The uni- 
lateralists gained considerable political power 
in Washington and much less in Europe, where 
they are still out of power. Nevertheless, 
Western Europe is not simply an “object” in a 
contest between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

Europe and the Superpowers includes the 
kind of overall and comprehensive perspective 
that was noted as missing in the previous 
book. As a collaborative effort between U.S. 
and European scholars, it also presents a more 
balanced and varied discussion. 

In the introduction, Volgyes stresses the 
need to be “open-minded and sensitive to the 
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perspectives of the policy-makers guiding the 
various nations of the alliance system” (p. xi). 
This reviewer certainly agrees. 

Books consisting of papers that have been 
presented at a conference frequently have too 
many points of departure to form a whole. 
This is-the case here, although less so than 
might have been expected. There is a certain 
discrepancy among the contributions. Some 
chapters constitute regular length papers while 
a few at the end of the book seem more like 
summarized discussion points. Obviously, the 


topic of the book, with its many dimensions - 


(cultural, political, economic, ‘and military) 
and four basic “entities” (the United States, 
Western Europe, Eastern Europe, and the 
USSR), is too vast for. a full treatment. But 
what is covered is of a high quality and con- 
stitutes worthwhile reading. 

This reviewer found George Schopflin’s and 
Wolfram F. Hanrieder’s contributions particu- 
larly useful. Schopflin applies a broad cultural 
and historical perspective and achieves fe 
delineation of the “European Identity” in 
politically fundamental terms. Hanrieder’s 
chapter, “Arms Control and . Security: The 
Federal Republic and the European Order” is 
exemplary. Especially for those who simply 
state that’ the ae States deployed new 
intermediary nuclear weapons in Europe 
“because the Europeans asked the United 
States to do it,” Hanrieder’s analysis of what 
happened before the December 1979 NATO 
decision should be required reading. As he 
points out, it was Carter’s unwillingness to in- 
corporate INF within the SALT-II framework, 
combined with the enhanced significance of 
INE imbalances in Europe in the light of 
codified strategic parity between the United 
States and the USSR, that triggered the need to 
make INF a political issue. And the Soviets’ 
deployment of SS-20 certainly made it rather 
precarious. Hanrieder also points to the Euro- 
pean goals of a new European order as crucial 
for understanding the Western European side 
of the Atlantic relationship, 


This book is highly recommended. William | 


Safran’s chapter, “Western Europe and the 
United States: Reciprocal Diffusion, Con- 
vergence, and the Prospects of a Non-Military 
Atlanticism” -adds to the many articles and 
chapters written on U.S.-European relations 
lately. He points to the importance of culture, 
though he neglects to note that the recent 


“Americanization of America” is paralleled by 
the “Europeanization of Europe.” Several 
chapters on Soviet policy and Eastern Europe 
are well written and thought-provoking. 
Angela E. Stent’s analysis of East-West 
economic .relations as a West-West problem 
deserves credit, too. She rightly points to the 
difference between U.S. and European defini- 
tions of security and to the contrasting U.S. 
and European views on the linkage between 
politics and economics. In this regard, 


“Hanrieder’s point about the European desire 


for a new European order is also pertinent. 
In summary, Europe and the Superpowers 


presents a picture of the considerable potential 


for dynamic change in Europe, while the con- 
straints represented by some U.S. and most 
Soviet policies are entered in the equation as 
well. And although the equation has no ob- 
vious solution, one conclusion clearly can be 
drawn: there is a need for continued trans- 
atlantic cooperation in the field of military 
security for the foreseeable future. 


BAARD B. KNUDSEN 
University of Oslo 


Surveying Subjective Phenomena: Edited by 
Charles F. Turner and Elizabeth Martin 
(New York: Russell Sage, 1985. Vol. 1, xvi, 
495 p. $37.50; Vol. 2, xvi, 616 p. $47.50; 
Two-volume set, $75.00). 


This valuable report of a panel of the Na- 
tional Research Council (NRC) organized by 
its. Committee on National Statistics can be 
read at three levels. Each is important. It is, 
first, an NRC report, complete with analysis of 
a question—how subjective measures are and 
can better be used in survey research—and 
recommendations. More than a report, these 
two volumes offer state-of-the-art commen- 
tary on many central issues in survey research 
and methodology. In this connection, do not 
be misled by the title, which suggests a nar- 
rower focus than what is, in fact, covered. 
Finally, and as nearly as this reviewer can tell, 
unintentionally, the work is a powerful state- 
ment about the conditians under which em- 
pirical social science has established itself over 
the last half century. 

Before commenting on each of these dimen- 


„sions in turn, a covering advertisement is in 
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order. If the political scientists and sociologists 
likely to read this review believe that better 
survey measurement of subjective phenomena 
is an arcane topic, of interest to survey 
methodologists but of no larger relevance, 
they are wrong. We improve our analysis of 
fundamental issues—political legitimacy, 
social tension, ethnic identity, rational 
choice—as we improve measurement, in- 
cluding, though not limited to, survey 
measurement of the sort defended, elaborated, 
analyzed, and pushed forward in the volumes 
under review. The stakes matter, and 
methodological advances will make a dif- 
ference. How useful, then, is the work of this 
particular NRC panel? 

The reader primarily interested in this work 
as an NRC report will concentrate on the 30 
pages or so of recommendations. There the 
reader will find sensible arguments that, if 


tended to, would improve the climate for the ` 


conduct of polls and surveys, would upgrade 
current survey methods and practice, and 
would advance the scientific use of survey 
data. For readers familiar with the struggles to 
advance on these fronts—dating to the Social 
Science Research Council (SSRC) committee 
formed when the pollsters failed to anticipate 
the outcome of the 1948 presidential election— 
the recommendations present few surprises. 
But the authors present them in a forceful and 
unusually instructive manner, adding in the 
process some fresh arguments. Persons less 
familiar with the ongoing efforts to profession- 
alize the collecting and reporting of survey 
data will not find a better review of the key 
problems or a clearer statement of what can be 
done to address them. 

Skeptics who belittle panel reports and their 
endless recommendations, doubtful of their 
capacity to influence anything, should read 
more closely the record of the past four 
decades. Serious progress has been made on 
many fronts: the statistical analysis of 
categorical data, the treatment of nonsampling 
error, even public education. Note, for in- 
stance, the responsibility with which reputable 
pollsters now report their findings, drawing 
the readers attention to sampling error and 
(unknown) biases resulting from measurement 
and survey procedures. The skeptic, if intellec- 
tually honest, will recognize in the recommen- 
dations of this NRC report the substantive and 
political basis for forward movement in im- 


603 


proving survey-data collection and its use by 


society. 

Incidentally, though of particular interest to 
political scientists, the only (identified) issue 
on which the panel failed to reach agreement 
was not methodological but political in con- 
tent. The panel disagreed on whether it is 
proper for federal agencies to citizens 
on their feelings, beliefs, and attitudes. Unfor- 
tunately, what we may presume was a lively 
debate weighing the claims of citizen privacy 
against social knowledge is but briefly and in- 
adequately reported. 

If 30 pages focus on recommendations, more 
than 900 pages, including summaries of 
original research prepared for the panel, offer 
state-of-the-art analysis of many (not all) key 
issues in survey measurement and practice. No 
scholar interested in the methodology of 
surveys can_afford to ignore these materials, 
especially the sections that advance original 
research. In addition to treating the uses and 
abuses of surveys, volume 1 is the panel's 
statement on measurement issues and the 
survey-interview process. Volume 2 contains 
18 individually authored papers, ranging from 
fascinating historical material to original 
analysis, such as “why surveys disagree.” In- 
deed on a topic that has long vexed the survey 
community (and led to public skepticism 
toward surveys), namely, “house effects,” or 
why the same survey instrument administered 
by two reputable organizations produces dif- 
ferent estimates of population characteristics, 
the materials in this study now constitute the 
definitive statement. And for the instructor 
who has unsuccessfully wrestled with how to 
explain to students the differences between 
subjective and objective ‘measures, the in- 
troduction to volume 1 coupled with material 
drawing on recent work in cognitive science 
(reported: in chapter 9) will be much ap- 
preciated. Also of value is the treatment of the 
survey enterprise itself—its growth, its 
academic, commercial, and government roots, 
its personnel and organizations, and more. 

Of course, not every topic is covered equally 
well. This is, after all, a committee report, 
written under Hme pressure and constrained 
by budgetary limitations. Consequently, it is 
subject to the unevenness that afflicts such pro- 
ducts, particularly noticeable in the topics 
covered in volume 2. But the editors, Charles 
F. Turner and ‘Martin, have fash- 
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ioned a coherent and readable product, one far 
superior to what we normally expect of a com- 
mittee report. In the judgment of this reviewer, 
the work holds up admirably even if measured 
against more exacting standards. More than a 
committee report, it is a first-rate textbook and 
an intelligent compilation of materials relevant 
to assessing how far we have come, and how 
far we have yet to go, in measuring and inter- 
preting subjective phenomena. 

I remarked earlier that these two volumes 
could be read at three levels, though the third 
level either went unnoticed or was deliberately 
neglected by the editors and authors. The story 
unfolds of remarkable advances in the careful 
measurement of population and subpopulation 
characteristics through survey data over the 
last 50 years, and. with it, advances in em- 
pirical work in the social sciences. What struck 
this reviewer so forcefully were the heroes of 
this story. There were, to be sure, individuals 
who made key contributions—Thurstone, 


read the story, the real heroes have been in- 
stitutions: American Association for Public 
Opinion Research (AAPOR), the Census 
Bureau, the Gallup organization, the Institute 
for Social Research, the National Research 
Council, National Opinion Research Center 
(NORC), the Social Science Research Council, 
and the various data archives such as the Inter- 
University Consortium for Political and Social 
Research (ICPSR) and the Roper Center. The 
advances in survey methods and in large-scale 
empirical social science are in major ways the 
remarkable accomplishment of organized 
social science. Without this infrastructure, 
funded in the early years by private philan- 
thropy and more recently by the National 
Science Foundation, the steady, cumulative 
work that transformed, say, the Literary 
Digest Poll into the National Election Studies 
or local straw polls into the General Social 


‘Survey, would not have happened; nor, in 


that case, would the empirical social sciences 


Stouffer, . recall and, in more pen as we know them today exist. 
years, Bradburn, Cantril, Duncan (who KENNETH PREWITT 
chaired the committee producing this report), } 
Goodman, Kruskal, and Schuman. But as I Rockefeller Foundation 
POLITICAL 
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Modeling the World. By Brian P. Bloomfield 
(New York: Basil Blackwell, 1986. xiv, 222 
p.. $49.95). 


‘The objectives of this volume, in the 
author's words, are three (p. xi): (1) to 
elucidate the cultural tradition from which 
systems dynamics emerged; (2) to link intellec- 
tual style and content of systems dynamics to 
system dynamicists as a social group; and (3) 
to understand the exoteric role of systems 
dynamics in mediating and reinforcing external 
social structures. 

In my words, the central objective is to show 
that systems dynamics is not a scientific 
method that is neutral in its sociopolitical 
(ideological) implications but that it is a funda- 
mentally political (conservative) set of tools. 
For instance, the author states that systems 


dynamics “was orginally devised in the spirit 
of furthering American dominance—both 
ae and political—in the world system” 

. xi). 

This “sociology of knowledge” —based criti- 
que has quite a lot in common with the critique 
of positivism made by critical theorists. In fact 
one of the most useful elements of this book is 
the sociology-of-knowledge discussion in 
chapter 2. 

As someone who sees systems dynamics as a 
methodology that can be pressed’ into service 
by very ideologically diverse scholars, I have 
trouble with the argument. To develop it, the 
author focuses almost exclusively on the urban 


. dynamics applications of the method by For- 


rester and the world dynamics applications by 
Forrester (World 2) and then the Donella 
Meadows group (World 3, or the Limits to 
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Growth [New York: Universe, 1974] model). 
There is no question that there are quite iden- 
tiffable political-economy arguments devel- 
oped in both applications (especially explicit in 
the Forrester work). But it is less clear that the 
political arguments are inherent in systems 
dynamics as opposed to reflecting the world 
views of some who apply it; and it is in making 
this distinction that the book fails. For exam- 
ple, the basic structure and behavior of the 
Bariloche or Latin American project model 
could be reproduced in a systems dynamic 
model, But that project was fundamentally 
critical of the assumptions and prescriptions 
(not the basic methodology) of the Limits to 
Growth project. Many methodologies are used 
by scholars with very diverse cultural, socio- 
logical, and ideological backgrounds. For in- 
stance, input-output matrices are used around 
the world and linear programming was simul- 
taneously developed in the United States and 
ae USSR (although initially rejected in the 
tter). 

To prove that there is an inherent link of a 
methodology to a world view, one cannot rely 
on an analysis of the world views of those who 
initially use it (or reject it). Instead one must 
make a case linking basic features of the 
methodology with the world view. Bloomfield 
does not do this. There is minimal elucidation 
of the methodology—a single three-variable 
flow diagram of a heating system is presented, 
with little discussion. This illustrates a general 
and striking failure to penetrate a methodol- 
ogy that centers on causal loop and flow 


diagrams. 

Instead, the author develops- two principal 
(and a few lesser) lines of argument. The first 
compares Parsons and structural functionalism 
with Forrester and systems dynamics. The 
argument in brief is that (1) there is a set of 
common theoretical elements (including a 
systemic view of the world and an emphasis on 
interdependence) in the two approaches; (2) 
Forrester and Parsons share common charac- 
teristics (e.g., affiliation with elite educational 
institutions and elaboration of their basic ap- 
proaches at about the same point in time); and 
(3) Parson’s work is a product of his social 
development (relying on other work to make 
this case). We are asked to jump to the author's 
own conclusion, that systems dynamics is a 
product of Forrester’s social development and 
that the methodology is fundamentally tied to 


that social background. This is roughly com- 
parable to pointing out that the lives of 
Newton and Smith overlapped, that they both 
had global-integrative interests and that Smith 
was clearly a social product of Britain's in- 
dustrial revolution and growing world role. 
Therefore, calculus must be tied to those same 
social perspectives. 

Second, the author compares the “social ex- 
perience” of the MIT Systems Dynamics 
Group with the Science Policy Research Unit 
at Sussex. He reviews the different nature of 
the institutions (e.g., exclusive MIT versus 
less-selective Sussex). He argues that there are 
fundamental methodology and thought-style 
differences in the two groups, focusing 
especially on criticisms by the Sussex group of 
the behavior and structure of World 3. This 
line of argument does not even prove that the 
Sussex group is opposed to the use of systems 
dynamics, much less that the methodology is 
tied to the “social experience” of the MIT 
group. In fact, in the first chapter of the criti- 
que prepared by the Sussex group, it is stated, 
“we argue... that the social sciences can 
benefit from the use of computer model- 
building techniques and specifically from 
systems dynamics” (H.S.D. Cole, et al. eds., 
Models of Doom [New York: Universe Books, 
1973], 6). 

Arguments that I find highly objectionable 
are developed in chapter 9 and, to be fair, the 
author does characterize them in the con- 
cluding chapter as “most speculative” (p. 197). 
In chapter 9 he draws an analogy between 
astrology and computer model-generated fore- 
casts, arguing that they both have the 
characteristic of abstract authorities for most 
people (p. 176). What makes this especially 
upsetting is his developing this analogy after 
extensively analyzing a critique by the Sussex 
group of the MIT project based on Sussex’s use 
of the MIT group’s fully documented (equa- 
tions, data, etc.) and openly distributed 
model. Perhaps the author would defend 
himself by falling back on the “for most peo- 
ple” qualification. But there are scholarly 
standards of replicability and proof. Newton 
and Einstein are also unquestionable’ 
authorities “for most people,” but few scholars 
would attack their physics by comparing it 
with astrology. 

In summary, the author makes his case for a 
social context and inherent world view in the 
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models of Forrester and (less convincingly) 
others in the MIT Systems Dynamics Group. 
His attempt to extend this argument to systems 
dynamics fails. 

BARRY B. HUGHES ` 
University of Denver l 


Interpreting the World: Kant’s Philosophy of 
History and Politics. By Wiliam James 
Booth (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1986. xix, 189 p. $27.50). 


In the celebrated and beautiful close of the 
Critique of Practical Reason, later abbreviated 
on his own tombstone (“the starry heavens 
above me, the moral law within me”) Kant had 
stressed the gulf that divides nature and per- 
sons, the chasm that separates causality and 
moral self-determination; but in the Critique 
of Judgment he had striven to bridge that gulf 
through a “teleological substrate”: persons 
freely pursue both “relative” ends given by 
“pathology” and reason-ordained “objective 
ends” (e.g., respect for persons as erids-in- 
themselves), while nature is interpreted 
through ends (purposes, functions) that 
mechanical causality cannot explain. He went 
on (in the “aesthetic” half of the Judgment) to 
propose two ways of “reading” the world: the 
“beautiful” (orderly purpose) and the “sub- 
lime” (awe-inspiring chaos). 

James Booth uses the terminology of the 
Judgment (beautiful/sublime) to “reconstruct” 
(p. xvii) Kant's moral and political thought. He 
rejects the consoling, Christian, “beautiful” 
world (evidence of benevolent divine purpose, 
human evolution toward the “sweet dream” of 
eternal peace) in favor of a “Stoic,” courageous 
confrontation with a sublime, but meaningless 
and terrifying, nature that we oppose bravely. 
“The Christian: and the Kantian Stoic view- 
points, the beautiful and the sublime, are the 
great aesthetic views of the world” (p. 73). For 
Booth the “Kantian Stoic” viewpoint—which 
spurns a “romance” or “fiction written about 
nature”—is also the view of both Spinoza 
{who bravely perseveres while knowing the 
world to be an endless abyss, “one wide 
grave”) and of Job, who rejects “comfort and 
consolation” in favor of “the sublime view of 
the world, of the rectitude without hope that 
Spinoza displayed” (p. 120). For Booth, then, 


Job, .the Stoics, Spinoza, and Kant offer the 
same imperative: “to cling to duty, to be 
courageous . . . [to] look unflinchingly into 
the void.” 

Certainly this is a possible reading of Kant; 
and Booth’s command of Kant’s texts is so 
magisterial that this interpretation emerges 
with compelling force. But one should be clear 
what this reading costs, and what it loses. 
What Booth has done is to use the language of 
the Judgment (beautiful/sublime) to support 
the ideas of the Practical Reason (with its gulf 
between the “starry heaven” and the “moral 
law”). But the Judgment has as its main objec- 
tive the bridging of that gulf; it urges (Ein- 
leitung, p. ix) that nature and morality may be 
linked through “ends”—nature is “read” pur- 
posively by us (“reflective” judgment), while 
morality has “objective ends” that we “ought 
to have” (the kingdom of ends, eternal peace). 
To reread Kant through the Judgment, to 
magnify beauty versus sublimity while sup- 
pressing the “teleological substrate” that unites 
morality and nature in “architectonic units”, to 
reestablish the chasm between the stars and the 
self that Kant had arguably left behind when 
passing from the second Critique to the third— 
that is at best questionable. And the slighting 
of “ends” of all kinds leads to a misreading of 
Kant's central political idea. In the Rechtslehre 
Kant urges that eternal peace is the “entire 
ultimate end” [Endzweck] of justice. Since 
Booth rejects order and purpose and ends in 
favor of Stoic bravery, he is forced to see the 
ultimate ideal of Kantian politics as a “sweet 
dream” resembling “the poets’ childish longing 
for a ‘golden age’” (p. 114). 

Then there is the problem of “Kantian 
Stoicism” itself; it is surely (at least) odd to 
view Kant as a Konigsbergian Epictetus when 
Kant consistently complained that the Stoics 
merely “called out reason instead of nature,” 
that they had no notion at all of will. That is a 
serious lack, since Kant argues that a good will 
is “the only unqualifiedly good thing on 
earth”; and it is good will’s absence that 
necessitates politics’ presence. If all had the 
good will they ought to have, the kingdom of 
ends (automatically eternally peaceful) would 
obviate the need of kingdoms. (This is also a 
good reason not to identify Kant with Spinoza: 
if the Stoics merely lacked a notion of will, 
Spinoza positively declared will to be illusory, 
a fiction.) Certainly, Kant shares with Spinoza 
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and the Stoics a devotion to duty; but since for 
Kant duty means acting from respect for objec- 
tive ends (respect for persons as ends), it is-ill 
advised to say that “the heart of the moral law 
is its non-teleological character” (p. 43). Kan- 
tianism is not a matter of “deontology” versus 
teleology, but of subordinating “relative” ends 
to “objective” ones. 


PATRICK RILEY 
University of Wisconsin 


The Redefinition of Conservatism: Politics 
and Doctrine. By Charles Covell (New 
York: St. Martin's, 1985. xii, 267 p. 
$27.50). 


This is an excellent analysis of the philo- 
sophical issues confronting conservative 
theorists in Great Britain. Charles Covell ex- 
amines the intellectual underpinnings of the 
New Conservatism associated with the Salis- 
bury Review by explicating the ideas of John 
Casey, Maurice Cowling, Shirley Robin Let- 
win, Michael Oakeshott, and Roger Scruton. 

well-documented conclusions emerge 
front this study. First, these conservative 
theorists share a common critique of Cartesian 
rationalism, which leads to their defense of a 
number of traditional conservative values, 
Second, while these thinkers agree upon the 
name of the enemy, there is considerable 
disagreement about just which. principles 
should constitute the bases of a conservative 
political philosophy. Indeed, Covell demon- 
strates that these conservatives owe much to 
the liberalism they attack. Third, it is often 
unclear how one gets from- some of their 
general principles to the specific political pro- 
grams advanced by conservative political 
leaders. Thatcherism can be defended or con- 
demned, depending upon which conservative 
principles one places first and how one im- 
plements them. 

It is not surprising that these conservatives 
attack the tradition of liberal rationalism 
associated with Descartes. What is surprising, 
and complicates their theoretical framework, is 
that their attack owes more to Wittgenstein 
and Hegel than to Burke. Covell points out 
that Casey and Scruton try to combine Witt- 
genstein’s analysis of language and Hegel’s 


historicism in rejecting liberal rationalism and 
in arguing that cultural and moral values are 
rooted in and justified by the social practices 
and language of a specific historical period. 
While these thinkers illuminate the short- 
comings of liberalism, there is no consensus 
among them as to what should be put in its 
place. The historicist arguments used by Casey 
and Scruton against rationalism call into ques- 
tion the natural-law tradition embraced by 
more familiar conservative figures such as 
Burke. Covell argues that their defense of 
“high culture,” traditional family values, and 
virtues such as courage lacks an agreed-upon 
philosophical foundation, In fact, a number of 
these thinkers owe much more to liberalism 
than might be imagined. This can be seen in 
Oakeshott’s debt to the Hobbesian view of the 
state as an instrument distinct from society and 
in Letwin’s use of Hayek’s economic ideas. 
While agreeing that socialism is not desirable, 
they do not agree in their assessment of That- 
cherism. However, disagreements over matters 
ranging from Churchill’s legacy to the Conser- 
vative party to contemporary economic issues 


are not fatal, nor are they unique to. this 


movement. Liberalism and Marxism, too, con- 
tain many internal differences over policy 
questions. 

As Covell explains, the real problem in- 
volves clarifying the basic principles of conser- 
vatism. Scruton, Oakeshott, and Letwin value 
constitutionalism, the rule of law, and proce- 
dural justice so highly that they give these 
norms the moral status of natural law. Yet 
they want these political ideas to stand as 
ultimate truths without developing a substan- 
tive theory of natural law that would justify 
such claims. However, the historicist 
arguments used against liberalism can be ap- 
plied to conservatives’ own notions of formal 
natural justice. Their thinking about law, 
social customs, morality, and the state is split 
between elements that are circumstantial and 
relativistic in tone and elements that are 
universalist and rationalistic in flavor. It -is 
unclear whether the most important political 
ideas of the New Conservatism are to be 
justified in terms of the culture of a given 
historical period or in terms of truths that 
transcend any given social order. 

This is a sophisticated study of an important 
group of conservative thinkers. It could have 
been stronger had Covell done more in 
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measuring these thinkers against the conser- 
vative tradition established by Burke. 


WILLIAM R. HARBOUR 
Longwood College 


Meditations on Modern Political Thought: 
Masculine/Feminine Themes from Luther 
to Arendt. By Jean Bethke Elshtain (New 
York: Praeger, 1986. vii, 128 p. $32.95, 
cloth; $12.95, paper). 


Jean Bethke Elshtain has long been known to 
political theorists for her insightful contribu- 
tions to our understanding of the role of 

ler in the tradition of western political 
thought. In this, her latest work, Elshtain pro- 
vides a provocative and concise resource that 


will be extremely useful to anyone seeking to. 


explore and answer many of the most signifi- 
cant questions in contemporary’ political 
thought. In contrast to her Public Man, 
Private Woman (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1981), which concentrated on the 
ways political theory devalued the private 
sphere, and consequently the women in it, this 
book directly confronts and analyzes the 
themes of masculinity and femininity as they 


have been portrayed in political theory. Elsh- ; 
tain suggests that political theory is itself partly - 


responsible for the construction of gender. 
` Upon examining theorists as varied as 
Luther, Rousseau, Kant, Hegel, and Woll- 
stonecraft, Elshtain finds that the history of 
political thought reflects changes in the impor- 
tance and strength of the idea of femininity in 
relation to the masculine, more domineering 
impulse. She is less concerned with the explicit 
views of theorists about women than with the 
impact gendered themes and metaphors have 
upon our understanding of the female. 
Elshtain contends that ultimately; many of 
the political theories examined are ambiguous 
on the question of gender. For example, Luther 
shifted the attention of protestants away from 
the Virgin Mary and toward Christ. His 
thought therefore represents a shift in favor of 
a masculine discourse insofar as he “eclipses” 
(pp. 11, 16) an important feminine symbol and 
replaces it with a masculine one (p. 17). In this 
way, individual women were liberated from 
the burden of comparison with the impossible 
ideal of the virgin mother, but the shift from 


Catholic to Lutheran thought also represents 
the decline of a major feminine metaphor in 
western political theory (p.18). Overall, Elsh- 
tain’s focus on the symbol of mother rightly 
reflects the fact that the fate of woman has 
been linked to that of mother. But Elshtain 
seems to approve of this linkage, despite its 
historical connection to female oppression. 
She praises, for example, Arendt’s “natalist 
imagery” as one of “hope” (p. 110). 

Rousseau, usually interpreted by feminists 
as an arch misogynist, is treated somewhat 
sympathetically by Elshtain who argues that 
his Emile and Sophie portray two realms of 
“sexual interdependence” (p. 39). Although 
Rousseau does argue, she continues, that 
female power is different from the male, he 
does’ not necessarily mean to claim that male 
power is superior (p. 39). Elshtain defends 
Rousseau against the familiar charges of sexism 
made by first-wave feminist Mary Wollstone- 
craft (pp. 40, 44, 47). She reminds us that 
although Rousseau does not consider women 
citizens, he preserves the feminine in that “feel- 
ings” (p. 44) and “Motherhood” (p. 49) figure 
prominently in his theory. Still, Elshtain’s in- 
terpretation is not a wholesale defense of 
Rousseau; she agrees with Wollstonecraft, for 
example, that he “misidentified virtue” (p. 51) 
by linking it to military honor. Other first- 
wave feminist theorists are taken up later in 
Elshtain’s discussion of “liberalism and its 
discontents” (p. 55). There, she provides a 
clear explanation of the early equal-rights 
tradition while continuing to _ explore the 
themes of femininity and ity. 

Some readers will be disappointed by Elsh- 
tain’s treatment of Hegel, whom she likens to 
Jane Addams. Both, she claims, realize that the 
“self cannot define itself outside complex social 
relations” (p. 77); both are “state enthusiasts” 
(pp. 75 and 80); and both specifically address 
male/female differences as they relate to the 
family (pp. 74, 78). Although these points are 
common to Hegel and Addams, there are also 
profound differences between ‘the two. 
Addams, for example, begins her analysis by 
using “empathy and experience” (p. 77), cate- 
gories that Hegel would dismiss as unmediated 
and abstract. Although Elshtain does not find 
these differences important, Hegel scholars 
might disagree. 

By calling her book a “meditation,” Elshtain 
underscores her intention to engage in an “act 
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of continued reflection” (p. xi); One, therefore, 


expects the work to raise questions as well-as - 


‘answer ‘them. And it does. The account of 
Luther, for example, forces us to consider the 
trade-off between maintaining feminine sym- 


bols that privilege women even as they: oppress: 


them and creating a masculine (or ever’ a 
gender-neutral) -discourse that ignores those 
symbols. Similarly, Elshtain’s implication that 
there is a positive link between woman and the 
` feminine, woman and mother, leads us to ask 


how we should treat the relationship between `’ 


the biological capacity to mother and the 
social ‘practice of motherhood. -In sum, Elsh- 
tain continues to explore new terrain in con- 


temporary political thought, asking as well as. 


answering vital questions for feminist theory. 


Wellesley Coleg 


Edited by Mary Gibson (Totawa, NJ: 
Rowman and Allanheld, 1985, xv, 294 p. 
$35.00), ro. areas 
This interdisciplinary book about obstacles 

to unpolluted air is in three parts, together 
with an epilogue. In Part1, “Risks of Airborne 


4 


Contaminants,” J. Repace argues that smokers ` 


have no right to endanger nonsmokers. L. 

Punnett discusses cancer hazards in the work- 
er R. Friedman discusses risks from trans- 
ported air pollutants. In Part 2, “The Meaning 


and Role of Consent,” S. Scheffler- distin-. 


guishes three views on consent—instrumental, 
intrinsic, and rights-based—and argues for the 


first. P. Railton exposes a traditional Lockean . 


property notion as being inadequate to ac- 
count for needed restraints against pollutants; 
and argues that Locke instead held a common 
property notion that counts against the idea‘of 
exclusive individual property. J. J. Thomson 
-examines the meaning of consent in troubling 
air pollution problems. She raises questions of 

the usefulness of the idea of consent, which she 
illustrates as follows: If one knows that work- 
ing in a factory or that living in a certain 


neighborhood or that walking down “Unplea- ` 


sant Way” js risky, doing so implies congent 
_ (p. 140), but to say there is consent “goes no 


‘way’. 


Juormi C..GRANT 


, foward ‘removing my -ground for 
complaint” about what happens in the case of 
the factory or the neighborhood. M. Gibson 
argues that’ respect for individual autonomy 


` Uriderlies consent and applies her: thesis. to 


‘second-hand ‘cigarette smoke, workplace air 
pollution, and éutdoor air pollution. To Gib- 


son, ‘worker autonomy, in particular, means ` 
- the right to know workplace hazards, risks, 


potential toxins; the right to refuse to take on a 


work: assignment in an unsafe place, without 


penalty; and the right to participate in work- 
telated and national health and safety policies. 
B. Fishhoff marks off some problems with in- 
formed consent,’ what it implies, and its limits 
in minimizing unwanted hazards. M. Baram 


` -argues that consent is a vital aspect of the com- 


mon law for managing health and safety risks. 
In Part 3, “Pollution and Policy,” I 


‘McCarthy writes on occupational safety. He 


exposes: noise. pollution and silica in ‘abrasive 
blasting ` operations. - -He urges institutional 


` ` reforms ‘to cope with inadequate controls of © 
‘workplace hazards (p. 202): G. Eads notes that 
-To Breathe Freely: Risk, Consent and’ ‘Air. 


a rights view conflicts with trade-offs and 


‘prefers the first of these views. C. Russell asks 


whether a-cost-benefit policy on deciding what 
forms ‘of pollution to: regulate: is ethically 
defensible or politically meaningful. He pro- 

poses five criteria for evaluating the implemen- 
tation of air pollution regulations: efficiency, 
informational intensity, monitoring enforce- 
ment, incentives to polluters, and political and 
ethical appeal (p. 238): He applies his proposed 
standards to three areas: outdoor air, work- 
place, and: side stream cigarette smoke. He 


. raises questions about the difficulties in effec- 
‘tive’: monitoring.. devices, ` Finally, - in ~the 
- Epilogue,- 


"Hazards of Entering the Risk - 
Debate,” E. Winner writes that a politically 
‘conservative bias is inherent in the assump- 


- tions of risk management and that the langu- 


age- of -risks -misdescribes health-pollution 
problems. Winner notes two assumptions, that 
“hazards:to’ health and safety are fairly easily 
known” (p. 273) and that “when hazards are 
known, agreement on what to do is readily 
available among... reasonable people” (p. 


273). ~ : 
This book is packed with concéptually - 
pénetrating essays on consent and risks in rela- 


‘Hon -to obstacles to clean air (e.g., Railton, 


Scheffler, Thomson, Gibson). It is also stacked 


` with data, ‘charts, and threshold problems of 
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airborne substances. Issues about the limits of 
individual consent to the quality of air pervade 
this book. Yet, there is not much interplay be- 
tween these independently fine essays. Only 
Gibson considers issues raised mainly by her 
fellow philosophers. Otherwise, there is not 
much by way of orchestration. Also, to the 
question how to regulate relatively unknown 
air pollutants, this book provides little. . 

Puzzling also is why consent, a generally im- 
portant, but defeasible political concept, com- 
mands center stage in this book. Risk, consent, 
and air presuppose a far more fundamental 
concept, namely, harm. Why discuss risk and 
consent if neither is related to harm? One or 
two thought experiments may help. Imagine 
that Jones has a choice to enter either of two 
rooms for an hour. There is an equal chance to 
emerge from either room with great benefits. 
One room gives Jones the right to consent 
before anything is done, but also (as Jones is 
truthfully told) involves a risk of harm. A sec- 
ond room gives Jones no right to -consent 
before anything is done, but involves: no risk 

. of harm. Jones will choose to forego consent. 

One may recall M. Walzer’s famous example 

. of the magical pill put into the community 
drinking water with the péople’s knowledge, 
that instantly cured those who drank of it of 
sexism and racism. Imagine that we had a pill 
that, if placed in the water supply, would in- 
‘stantly give those who drank of it a wise and 
sensitive drive against nuclear abuses; but 
again it would be without the consent of these 
people. Imagine also that there is no other way 
to restrain people’s drive toward eventual 
nuclear annihilation. In those circumstances, 
what is one to say of the precious virtue of 
consent? Consent is ordinarily a great value, 
but it-is not the only means of restraining a 
known or unknown harm. Fortunately, in our 
actual world, the only kind of pill we have is 
based on knowledge, and its development and 
use implies consent. As Chernobyl reminded 
us, we can’t afford to know too little, if we are 
to survive under decent conditions. 

I would add some distinctions to those the 
book makes: Potential harm: may be (1) on a 
small scale, such as individual cigarette smok- 
ing; (2) on a medium scale (e.g., noxious chim- 
ney and related industrial pollutants); and 
(3) on a large scale (e.g., nuclear plants). One 
may argue that by accretion of the small-scale 
pollutants, harm comes on a large scale. But 
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then, one could be tagged with the Heap 
fallacy. The hazards of smoking, undoubtedly 
serious to its victims, are on a small scale in 
relation to the large-scale effects of inade- 
quately controlled nuclear energy. 

The book performs a service in reminding us 
how important it is for us to breathe clean air. 
But it falls short by not telling us that carrying ` 
on life on earth with the use of nuclear energy 
is a high-risk, fragile, precarious enterprise. 
The inability or unconcern of nation states to 
stake boundary posts around their own emis- 
sions leaves serious problems not only for free 
air and for freedom but for control as well. As 
there is a rights-duty correlativity, so there isa 
freedom-control correlativity. One can’t have 
freedom without control. 

The beneficial uses of science and technol- 
ogy also raise some other critical questions. 
Will we Earth inhabitants settle for no-risk, 
moderate-risk or high-risk technology? 
Sinclair Lewis raised a similar question in Ar- 
rowsmith. Dr. Gottlieb wants to make sure 
about a drug to combat a plague. Dr. Arrow- 
smith is willing to take a bigger risk to arrest 
the disease that threatens the entire commu- 
nity. 

Imagine a hypothetical group called Smith- 
landers, who initially give consent to benefits 
and some risk of harm in having a nuclear 
reactor. Then, in the building process, the ante 
goes up in risk of unwanted effects. The ques- 
tion is, How do Smithlanders later withdraw 
from giving consent simpliciter to undesirable 
and unexpected. aftereffects that they can no 
longer prevent? We inherit the conditions of 
the earth that our predecessors left us. 

Imagine, finally, that at one time Smith- 
landers consented to the use of nuclear power, 
aware of risks, but confident that God or 
nature was on their side, or. at least that, 
logically, there couldn’t be a meltdown. But 
then one day, there was a serious nuclear ex- 
plosion somewhere in Smithland, and then one 
afternoon, the earth went up in a puff of 
smoke. What good would previously given in- 
formed consent be? This otherwise promising 


book does not come. to grips with this set of 


questions. X 
BERTRAM BANDMAN 
Long Island University 
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The Captive Public: How Mass Opinion Pro- 
motes State Power. By Benjamin Ginsberg 
(New York: Basic Books, 1986. xi, 232 p. 
$18.95). 


In reference to Benjamin Ginsberg’s The 

Captive Public: How Mass Opinion Promotes 
State Power, we bring both good news and 
bad news. The good news is that we are given 
an often brilliant, provocative, and creative 
analysis of modern public opinion. This is a 
landmark book whose influence should be felt 
well beyond our profession. The bad news is 
that it is unlikely to generate the type of discus- 
sion and research that the study of public opin- 
ion sorely needs. If there is a list called “Great 
Books to Be Ignored by Political Scientists,” 
The Captive Public is an excellent candidate 
for it. . 
Ginsberg’s basic theme is that the emergence 
of modern public opinion, that is, the results of 
survey research, greatly strengthens the state. 
This view of mass opinion is profoundly dif- 
ferent from the one held by most contem- 
porary researchers. It challenges the almost 
sacred assumption that the revelation of public 
thinking is primarily a force for greater citizen 
control of government. In certain fundamental 
ways, opinion polls in a democracy are no dif- 
ferent from those in a totalitarian state: both 
are part of an elaborate system of controlling a 
potentially disruptive population. 

Chapter 3, “Polling and the Transformation 
of Public Opinion,” is a particularly lucid and 
insightful explication of this theme. In it, 
Ginsberg makes four points regarding the 
emergence of modern survey techniques. First, 
thanks to polling, individuals are spared the 
burden of having to volunteer their views. 
This has major political ramifications—intense 
and extreme opinion is likely to be over- 
whelmed in a sea of weak and nonexistent 
opinion. The fanatic can, with scientific preci- 
sion, be easily dismissed as an oddball. Sec- 
ond, potential danger is now revealed in the 
form of attitudes, not behavior. The govern- 
ment can “solve” riots long before they occur 
by analyzing survey results and implementing 
appropriate public relations campaigns. Third, 
polls allow dominant interests to bypass group 
leaders as public spokespersons. In particular, 
polls are likely to show that spokespersons of 
the Left do not lead citizens uniformly sharing 
a leftist ideology. Finally, the existence of poll- 


ing gives those who contro] polling an enor- 
mous influence over the public agenda. Race 
relations may be a pressing concern to millions 
of blacks, but this issue may be “crowded out” 
by questions on flying saucers and beliefs 
about God. In sum, as Ginsberg notes, the 
modern opinion poll transforms—"public 
opinion from an unpredictable, extreme, and 
often dangerous force into a more docile ex- 
pression of public sentiment.” 

y provocative is Ginsberg’s analysis of 
the “marketplace of ideas.” Contrary to what 
is claimed in innumerable commencement 
speeches, this marketplace is not some eternal 
and politically neutral arrangement in which 
the weak and the strong compete as equals. To 
begin with, such. a marketplace must be 
created by government-—the historic “natural” 
state of affairs is group isolation and near im- 
possibility of political persuasion. Modern 
governments have used several techniques to 
construct this marketplace. The imposition of 
a common language and mass literacy permits 
all segments of society to participate. 
Moreover, universal state-run schooling 
created shared perceptions of the world— 
every American knows of the Pilgrims, the 
Founding Fathers, and so on. Mass com- 
munications mechanisms, from roads and 
railroads to radio and TV, provided the chan- . 
nels by which people could talk to each other. 
Finally, there was the emergence of protected 
free speech as a legal doctrine. 

Does all of this add up to some sort of in- 
tellectual equality? Definitely no, argues 
Ginsberg. The marketplace of ideas in political 
reality permits the strong to dominate the 
weak more effectively. Prior to the market- ` 


‘place, the weak may have been dominated 
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physically, but intellectual and cultural 
domination was impossible. Today, domina- 
tion is more complete. A poor person must not 
only contend with superior physical force, but 
he or she may also have absorbed a view of the 
world that legitimizes this subordination. 
These summaries merely scratch the surface. 
Other chapters deal with elections, the impact 
of technology on shifts in political power, the 
significance of these findings for democratic 
theory, and other opinion-related topics. 
Now for the bad news. Why is it that this 
book will have only a modest impact on the 
field? It is obvious to anyone who reviews the 
study of public opinion among political scien- 
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tists that “normal” research emphasizes the 
‘milling of certain generally available data sets. 
Individual attitudes/opinions are the unit of 
analysis; the object is to explain distributions 
using (largely) other individual-level factors.. 
This approach is reflected in the various con- 
troversies regularly surfacing in the journals: 
the existence of ideology, political trust, 
tolerance, the character of partisan identifica- 
tion, and so on. At its core, the study of public 

opinion asks: why do people hold particular 
views? 

Ginsberg, however, sees public opinion. as 
an integral part of the political process. Polls 
exist because they are politically useful; they 
are weapons. Survey data are important 
because they help illuminate the results of the 
struggle. The core question here is, what is the 
political impact of public opinion? (The 
answer, for Ginsberg, is greater state control.) 

Surely both approaches are valid. Unfortu- 
nately, few incentives exist to pursue the sec- 
ond approach: Imagine a young scholar con- 
templating a career dealing with public opin- 
ion. He or she is no doubt trained in statistics, 
knows how to use Statistical‘ Package for the 
Social Sciences (SPSS) and is familiar’ with 
several existing data sets. There are also strong 
pressures to be rigorous, display a deep con- 
cern for methodological correctness, and ad- 
dress the traditional questions of opinion 
research. One can almost see papers called “A 
Dynamic Analysis of Political Trust: The Case 
for a Multivariate .. .” blazing forth of their 
own volition. . 

From this young scholar’s viewpoint, The 
Captive Public appears “soft,” impressionistic, 
unscientific, and distressingly unconcerned 
with matters methodological. Hardly an ap- 
proach that will gain professional fame and 
fortune. It is also a difficult approach to ex- 
ecute—there are few textbook guidelines on 
how to ask fresh and provocative questions. 
For these reasons, The Captive Public will 
probably have little impact “other than” to ôf- 
fer some major insight on the subject of public 
-opinion and political power. Given the current 
state of public opinion research, this is indeed 
very bad news. - 

l ROBERT WEISSBERG 
University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign 
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Delusion: Internal Dimensions of Political 
Life. By James M. Glass (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1985. xxiv, 
270 p. $22.50). 


This is a book with a mission and a target 
audience. Political theorists are the target audi- 
ence for whom Glass seeks to demonstrate 
that their thinking about politics and people 
would greatly benefit if it were to become in- 
formed by knowledge about the inner world of 
people. “In my view, political theory should be . 
an activity that focuses on the relationship be- 
tween the self (particularly its unconscious 
structures) and political life” (p. 247). 

To make and “prove” this point Glass relies 
on his observations and interviews with insti- 
tutionalized delusional schizophrenics—an in- 
quiry he carried out over a six-year period, 
mostly at Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hospital 
in Baltimore. It-is his contention that the “in- 
ternal image of the schizophrenic can reveal to 
the social world tendencies that explain basic 
facts of human nature. In this sense, delusional 
language helps define just what ‘human nature’ 
is” (p. 66). At the core of these internal images, 
according to Glass, are power relationships, 
with the patient oscillating between feelings of 
victim.and victimizer, between feelings of utter 
helplessness and omnipotence.. Problems of 
authority relationships (of dominance and sub- 
jugation) are as crucial for the schizophrenic as 
they are for men in general. 

Glass describes vividly and sympathetically 
the world of the paranoid. It is a world 
dominated by immobilizing, all-encompassing 
fear which makes human communication and 
cooperation all but impossible. He does an ex- 
cellent job in demonstrating the inner logic 
that organizes this world. He is most convinc- 
ing when he exhorts us to treat their “waking 
nightmare” as a real experience with an inner 
reality all its own. This exhortation, though 
not novel, is well taken. Considerably more 
questionable is whether we are permitted to 
draw the parallel he draws between the 
paranoid’s delusional world and the world of 
the so-called normal person. 

It is equally hard to see the relevance that 
Glass sees of the schizophrenic experience to 
the world of politics. Glass may well be correct 
that the “delusional utterances are as real and 
substantial as any other set of relations” (p. 
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137), but inasmuch as they are delusional and 
remain locked within the self of the patient 
(until “unlocked” by the therapist) what prac- 
tical applicability do they have to political 
thought and practice? Glass, of course, would 
answer (quoting the Finnish psychiatrist 
Siirala) that the prophesies of the delusional 
self “are the insights into our collective 
sickness.” The jury is still out on the diagnosis. 
The parallels he draws between the delu- 
sional world of the schizophrenic on the one 
hand and the world of the political dictator- 
ship are misleading and disturbing, especially 
when he suggests that the values of political 
vay might be “similar to those of schizo- 
ic delusion,” and that images “of sadistic 
aes tors, which are persistent in the delu- 
sional drama, may have a great deal in com- 
mon, in terms of their affective origin, with 
political types whose ascendance depends on 
domination and torment” (p. 39). Com- 
parisons such as these come uncomfortably 
close to “psychologizing” the all-too-real and 
rational character of modern dictatorships. 
Glass is considerably more convincing when 
he argues that political theorists should focus 


more than they are apt to do on human nature ` 


and develop a concept of human nature in- 
formed by the insights psychology and 
psychiatry can furnish. “Why,” he asks, “are 
current political theorists reluctant to look at 
methodologies, terminologies, and perspective 
directed toward understanding and analyzing 
internal psychological states?” (p. 249). Given 
-that politics and people are inseparable, that is 
a good question indeed. 


: ROBERTA S. SIGEL 
Rutgers University 


Alexis de Tocqueville: Threats to Freedom in 
Democracy. By Michael Hereth, translated 
by George F. Bogardus (Durham, NC: 
Duke University Press, 1986. vii, 195 p. 
$27.50). 


Michael Hereth has written a contentious 
book. He attempts not only to give a new ac- 
count of Tocquevillian political theory, but to 
situate Tocqueville in the tradition of political 
rhetoric and to show the limits of this tradi- 
tion. The book is divided into four parts. The 
first two parts, which. make up the bulk, ad- 


dress Tocquevillian theory and Tocquevillian 
practice respectively. The two concluding 

parts (“Algeria” and “Liberalism”) present a 
critique of the relation between theory and 
practice as it emerges in Tocquevillian rhetoric 
and sta t. 

Part 1 (“Freedom’ in the Republic”) is, in 
general, a solid introduction to Tocquevillian 
political theory. Hereth lays particular em- 
phasis on the republican aspects of Tocque- - 
villes work and the urgent necessity’ of 
creating a civic ethos compatible with demo- 
cratic social forms. For Hereth, Tocqueville's 
perennial concern was whether and under 
what conditions disorder might be subdued by 
the opinions, sentiments, and habits of 
citizens. Hereth rightly sees that Tocquevillian 
liberalism thrusts the political into the center of 
the free way of life, that this way of life is an 
acquired taste, and that its maintenance re- 

an experiential knowledge and practical 
political skill founded on habit and judgment. 
This emphasis on practice is appropriate, but 
Hereth’s presentation is unrelenting, often 
repetitive, and sometimes tiresome. To these 
difficulties is added an occasionally wooden 
syntax that is particularly unfortunate in a 
book that takes rhetoric so seriously. 
Moreover, while Hereth recognizes the repub- 
lican pedigree of Tocqueville's view of 
freedom, he reads Tocqueville through an 
Arendtian prism where freedom becomes 
simply the freedom of citizens to act and per- 
form. As such, Hereth obscures Tocqueville's 
understanding of political authority and its 
relation to freedom. Nonetheless, this is a rich 
and textured account. 

Part 2 (“Alexis de Tocqueville: The Political 
Man”) breaks new ground. Throughout, 


` Hereth makes good and frequent use of Toc- 
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queville’s letters and speeches in addition to his 
published work, For Hereth, these materials as 
well as Tocqueville's Recollections do not 
simply shed light on Tocqueville's theoretical 
reflections, they are the remnants of political 
action. Tocqueville's choice of a political 
career over a life of contemplation is of 
premier significance. Hereth calls attention to 
the tension in Tocqueville between persuading 
and understanding, and to Tocqueville's extra- 
ordinary sensitivity to audience. These insights 
are important contributions to Tocqueville 
scholarship. 

Parts 3 a 4, in which the limitations of 
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Tocqueville's practical philosophy are ad- 
dressed, are both the most ambitious and the 
least satisfying. Hereth’s critique rests upon a 
distinction between the tradition of political 
philosophy and that of political rhetoric. 
Those in the former tradition go unnamed. 
Tocqueville's predecessors in the latter tradi- 
tion include Isocrates, Cicero, Petrarch, 
Salutati, Bruni, Machiavelli, Montesquieu, 
Burke, and Madison. The parameters of these 
two traditions are presented only in outline. 
The philosophical tradition “puts ability to 
perceive and human reason at the center of vir- 
tues” whereas rhetoric trains “a citizen versed 
in public affairs . . . to ‘teach, converse, but 
especially to move and convince’ his fellow 
citizens.” The former tradition aspires to 
“truth”; the latter remains within the realm of 
“belief” or “opinion.” The end of philosophy is 
the “good life,” that of rhetoric “power” or 
making real one’s identity as a “speaking be- 
ing.” As Hereth sees it, the rhetorical tradition 
is closely connected to republican forms, that 
is to “debate by the free and equal.” Whether 
the philosophical tradition is likewise linked to 
a regime type is not discussed (although Hereth 
mentions. Plato in passing). The central prob- 
lem with the rhetorical tradition (which must 
necessarily remain within the boundaries of 
community opinion) is that it leaves-undebated 
the “problem of good and just government” 
(pp. 92-93). 

Tocqueville, we are told, found himself torn 
between “the desire for certainty,” his “aloof- 
ness from prevailing interpretations of political 
order,” and his efforts “to influence the opin- 
ions of his compatriots” (p. 89). But Tocque- 
ville had fallen “victim to the reduction of 
reason to pragmatic rationalism,” which “dis- 
credited reason as such” (p. 163). Despairing of 
reasonable order, he embraced a politics of 
passion and sought to arouse opinions capable 
of resisting calculating self-interest. Like other 
nineteenth century Europeans, convinced of 
the superiority of European civilization and 
seeking a basis for the heroic passions, 
Tocqueville sought “to transform this 
superiority into dominion” (p. 133). Tocque- 
villian political theory, unable to break 
through the limits of opinion within which the 
rhetorical method is imprisoned (on two occa- 
sions, we are told of Tocqueville's failure to 
“pursue his train of thought to its conclusion” 
ip. 143]), must bear its full share of respon- 


sibility for the crimes of French colonialism. 
“Why,” asks Hereth, “did not Tocqueville 
apply his knowledge of the injustice and in- 
humanity of foreign rule to the Algerian situa- 
cea (p. 159). Hereth’s answer: the “vague- 

ess” of Tocqueville's idea of freedom, and his 
‘Jack of knowledge of good order” prevented 
him from “advancing to the way of thinking of 
a man shaped by reason and its openness” (pp. 
162-63). 

I am not certain how to respond to all of 
this. I could say that Hereth has fundamentally 
misunderstood the relation of reason and the 
passions in Tocqueville. I could say that the 
distinction between the traditions of political 
philosophy and political rhetoric is incoherent 
(all political philosophy exists within the ten- 
sion persuasion and truth, opinion 
and knowledge). I suspect, however, that such 
objections would not suffice. Michael Hereth 
would still lament that a free way of life does 
not “automatically motivate citizens to strive 
for justice” (p. 169), or that republics fail to 

mold” the minds of their citizens “by objec- 
tivity toward experience and love of truth” (p. 
170). Politics is not without its inconveniences. 


BRUCE JAMES SMITH 
Allegheny College g 


Politics and Paradigms: Changing Theories of 
Change in Social Science. By Andrew C. 
Janos (Stanford, CA: Stanford University 
Press, 1986. ix, 183 p. $28.50, cloth; $10.95, 
paper). . 


Janos is a specialist in East European com- 
parative politics with primary interest in 
Hungary. This book records his interpretation 
of two major changes, or “paradigm shifts,” in 
the field of comparative politics in the last 
decade. Or rather, it reports the changes in his 
own thinking since 1976. 

In 1971 Janos’s thinking was based mainly 
on Huntington, Apter, . Pye, and Deutsch 
{Janos and William B. Slottman, eds., Revolu- 
tion in Perspective: Essays on the Hungarian 
Soviet Republic of 1919 [Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1971]). The basic idea was 
that the problem of modernization for 
Hungary in 1867-1918 was analogous to the 
situation in the emerging nations, not to the 
situation in the advanced capitalist countries. 
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The elites in the emerging nations had to set up 
“mobilization systems,” rallying the masses 
around utopian visions and repressing 
dissenters, in order to produce the rapid 
development needed for the takeoff to self- 
sustained growth. In 1976 he systematized this 
elitist theory of rapid development, listing 
seven variables and four types of political 
regimes in Eastern Europe (Janos, ed., Author- 
itarian Politics in Communist Europe (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1976], pp. 
2-3, 7). 

By 1982 he was in process of absorbing the 
Marxist world-system theory of Wallerstein, 
Gunder-Frank, Emmanuel, Amin, and Car- 
doso (The Politics of Backwardness in 
Hungary, 1825-1945 [Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1982], preface), a process 
which continues in the present work. The basic 
idea is that there is increasingly a global rather 
than a societal division of labor, and the evolu- 
tion of this division of labor imposes at least 
nine structural disadvantages on peripheral na- 
tions, which cumulatively produce relative 
and absolute impoverishment. Consequently, 
even the most charismatic and fortunately 
placed modernizing elites can scarcely over- 
come the constraints of peripheralism, and 
may choose to work for revolutionary change 
of the world system rather than hopeless na- 
tional development. 

Janos briefly describes a second “paradigm 
shift,” which asserts that in the postindustrial 
United States, the elite are losing their legiti- 
macy, their grip on the masses (chap. 5). The 
clearest statements of this theme are Bell’s 1976 
lament that we need a new public philosophy 
because the masses are losing their faith in the 
old one and Brzezinski’s 1970 references’ to 
counterrevolutionary students in the coming 
technetronic age. These comments were super- 
ficial attempts to explain the student Left and 
other recent radical movements, and one can- 
not call them a theory, let alone a paradigm. 
Janos supplements them with odd bits and 
pieces from here and there; he even has Haber- 
mas saying that elites may lose their com- 
municative competence, their ability to 
manipulate mass fantasies. This is Habermas? 
Apparently Janos is constructing his own 
theory of “postindustrial” culture and has not 
gotten very far yet; but with the triumph of 
Ronald Reagan the theory is already obsolete. 

Janos’s account of world-system theory is 


much more thorough. He has read widely and 
understood much (chap. 3). But here, too, his 
thinking is still in process. The chapter pro- 
vides a long catalogue of pieces of theory, but 
not a systematic theory. Apparently, Janos is 
working pieces of the new approach into his 
old way of thinking, rather than seeing world- 
system theory in Its own terms. For him it 
becomes a list of the almost insuperable bar- 
riers facing modernizing elites in the peripheral 
countries. To be sure, the theory itself is frag- 
mented and changing, but to see it as a theory 
of the problems of modernizing elites is to give 
it an odd slant. 

The basic difficulty is that Janos insistently 
presses his questions on all these works, in- 
stead of asking what questions the writers were 
trying to answer. His questions are, Change is 
from what to what? Is that good or bad? What 
is the basic cause of change? The result is such 
absurdities as calling Parsons’s pattern 
variables a theory of change (pp. 41-44). In- 
deed the whole treatment of Parsons is wierd. 
The treatment of dialectic is also superficial (p 
16). 

Alternatively, perhaps os s ang style 
is too condensed to express his thoughts. 
Throughout the book destinies theories are 


- simplified to a single doctrine in a single book, 
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taken out of context and interpreted via far- 
fetched‘ analogies. To call the Mannheim of 
1940 in England a despairing pessimist (p. 128) 
is so far off that it suggests Janos was over- 
simplifying the earlier German edition; but to 
assert that Fromm and Arendt were carrying 
on Mannheim’s “tradition” of pessimism is ab- 
surd. Nor do I understand the point of calling 
Habermas a Left Paretan (p. 144). 

However, one must go beyond these super- 
ficial oddities to appreciate the book. This 
work is not at all a reliable account of social 
science theories, but it is a sustained attempt to 
understand the problems facing elites in East 
European and other peripheral countries. 


PAUL DIESING 
State University of New York, Buffalo 
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Nicos Poulantzas: Marxist Theory and Polit- 
ical Strategy. By Bob Jessop (New York: St. 
Martin's, 1985. xviii, 391 p. $39.95, oky 
$14.95, paper). 


Jessop’s book is a sympathetic and convinc- 
ing analysis of the development of Nicos 
Poulantzas’s political thought that, paradox- 
ically, is not likely to find much favor among 
those Marxists most influenced by Poulantzas. 

A major figure in the resurgence of Marxist 
political theory during the 1970s, Poulantzas 
had enormous impact upon contemporary 
conceptions of the capitalist state through his 
difficult books and celebrated debate with 
- Ralph Miliband. For many young Marxists, 
deeply disenchanted with the crude “theory” 
-of orthodox Marxism-Leninism, Poulantzas 
seemed to offer a methodologically rigorous 
and comprehensive approach to the state in 
capitalist class society that recognized both the 
complexity and “relative autonomy” of the 
political sphere. At the same time other Marx- 
ists, disturbed by what they saw as a for- 
malistic displacement of class struggle from 
politics, were increasingly obliged to confront 
iie ideas and language of Poulantzas’s an- 

ysis. 

In the years since Poulantzas’s untimely and 
tragic death, a new debate has emerged among 
theorists of the Left, between those who con- 
tinue to insist on the primacy of class struggle 
and working class movements in making a 
transition to democratic socialism and those 
who reject such “class reductionism” and in- 
stead advocate broadly . based “democratic 
` struggle,” especially involving “new social 
movements,” as the way towards socialism. 
Jessop writes from this latter perspective, and 
argues that the central point of reference in the 
development of Poulantzas’s political theory 
was his commitment to the politics of class 
alliance, which in the end leads towards just 
such a reformulation of the socialist project. 

Jessop bases this claim on a close and 
systematic reading of Poulantzas’s work, from 
student articles to unfinished research notes, 
taken in the context of his developing political 
strategy. He critically examines Poulantzas's 
Sartrean, “existentialo-marxiste” period; his 
Althusserian “regional theory of politics”; later 
theoretical reformulations influenced by 
Foucault; and the strategic/theoretical prob- 
lems of his final work. This focus on Poulant- 
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zas's development—through the influence of 
French philosophy, Italian Marxism (della. 
Volpe, Gramsci, and Ingrao), and his early 
training in Romano-German law—imposes a 
sometimes awkward structure on the book. 
Yet these diverse elements are handled clearly 
and without heavy reliance on Poulantzas’s 
jargon. 

In key chapters on “Social Classes and Class 
Alliances” and “The Democratic Transition to 
Democratic Socialism,” Jessop explores the 
underlying connection between Poulantzas’s 
conception of “relative autonomy” and his left- 
Eurocommunist political strategy. At issue is 
the relationship between what Jessop refers to 
as class determination and class practice. 
Jessop recognizes that Poulantzas from the 
start embraced the idea of relative autonomy 
in order to escape from the “economism’’ of or- 
thodox Marxism-Leninism. He argues, how- 
ever, that Poulantzas never resolved the 
theoretical problem of treating class deter- 
mination in the economic sphere and class 
practices in the political sphere as different 
aspects of the same phenomenon—that 
political practice is autonomous, but only rela- 
tively. 

Jessop convincingly establishes the priority 
of a strategic continuity. in Poulantzas’s 
theories, with his rigorous methodological in- 
sistence on the determinacy of class “in the last 
instance” serving largely as a Marxist anchor 
for an otherwise unfettered politicism. In 
Jessop’s view, though Poulantzas moved away 
from Althusserian structuralism, towards a 
“relational” theory of the state, he finally 
failed in his effort to develop a consistent 
political, theory corresponding to his strategy 
of class alliance because of his “reluctance to 
abandon what he believed were the essential 
principles of historical materialism, namely, 
economic, determination in the last instance 
and the primacy of class struggle” (p. 146). 
Jessop argues that initially this was integral to 
Poulantzas’s problematic structuralism, but 


subsequently, after self-criticism, “Poulantzas 


treated the articulation between class deter- 
mination and class practice as contingent and 
conjunctural” (p. 188), and came to recognize 
the importance of “new social movements,” 
making this “class reductionism” theoretically 
inconsistent. 

Recognizing that' Poulantzas himself never 
resolved the problem, Jessop alternates be- 
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tween sympathetic appreciation for the direc- 
tion of his thought, and sharp criticism of its 
inconsistencies. Those who have questioned 
the usefulness of Poulantzas’s theoretical for- 
mulations may be wryly amused by the extent 
of this criticism, which locates Poulantzas’s 
real contribution in the trajectory away from 
class struggle. Marxists who accept 
Poulantzas’s framework, but reject Jessop’s 
political view, might well be discomforted. 

Whatever one thinks of Jessop’s views, the 
great weakness of the book is its failure to con- 
sider other criticisms of Poulantzas. In- 
credibly, Jessop excuses himself from any 
discussion of the Miliband debate—on 
grounds that it captured Poulantzas at his most 
structuralist, making it irrelevant to his work 
as a whole. Critics of Poulantzas’s displace- 
ment of class struggle are simply ignored, 
although Ellen Meiksins Wood had earlier ex- 
amined the link between Poulantzas’s political 
strategy and his theories of class and state, and 
the implications of the political shift away 
from the working class (“Marxism without 
Class Struggle,” Socialist Register [1983]). 
Despite its strengths, therefore, Jessop’s book 
falls far short of being a definitive critical study 
of Poulantzas’s contribution to Marxist 
political theory. Perhaps ironically, however, 
Jessop—with his injunction to move “Beyond 
Poulantzas”"—helps to make clear just how 
untenable a midground “Poulantzasian Marx- 
ism” has become. 


GEORGE C. COMNINEL 
York University 


Economic Justice: Private Rights and Public 
Responsibilities, Edited by Kenneth Kipnis 
and Diana T. Meyers (Totowa, NJ: 
Rowman and Allanheld, 1985. viii, 250 p. 
$28.50, cloth; $13.50, paper). 


This volume collects a sample of papers 
from a 1983 University of Florida conference 
on social and legal philosophy. Conference 
collections usually display certain characteris- 
tic flaws. This volume is largely free of them. 
Fully a third of the 18 chapters are brief com- 
ments on the other papers, it is true. But most 
make points that strike deeply at the main 


thesis of the papers, points that the main 
authors would have had a hard time accom- 
modating in their revisions. Some of the best 
moments in the book come in these exchanges. 
For once, the generality of the title does not 
mask any great disparity of themes. Virtually 
all the chapters concern economic justice, 
welfare rights, and cognate problems of social 
policy. Stylistically, virtually all operate in the 
mode of modern analytic philosophy; even 
Timo Airaksinen’s Hegel (substantively, 
definitely one of the outliers in the set) gets 
analyzed very much in the mode of G. A. 
Cohen's Marx. Finally, and most importantly, 
the quality of the various chapters is surpris- 
ingly consistent. Virtually every chapter is 
perfectly sound, though few are exciting. All 
the basic points have been heard before, often 
(as with Gewirth’s lead essay) from the very 
same authors. i 

Lack of originality makes this more a collec- 
tion for libraries and students than for research 
scholars. But for teaching purposes, this is a 
very serviceable collection. Alan Gewirth’s 
summary of how to derive welfare rights from 
his principle of generic consistency is delight- 
fully paired with Virginia Held’s sharp riposte, 
“What is the political power of pure reason?” 
Theodore Benditt’s defense of justice as 
reciprocity evokes a nice reply from Bruce 
Landesman arguing for a more thoroughgoing . 
egalitarianism; and the cognate question of 
where the needs of nonproducers fit into the 
Rawlsian framework is taken up again by Rex 
Martin. The basic logic of Henty Shue’s impor- 
tant argument in Basic Rights (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1980) is set out suc- ` 
cinctly by James Nickel. There is little new in 
any of this, but the uninitiated would enjoy 
and profit from it all. 

One of the exchanges in the book does strike 
me as particularly novel, though. The burden 
of Lawrence Becker's paper on “Property. 
Rights and Social Justice” is that since justifica- 
tions for property rights are largely based on 
considerations of social welfare in one way or 
another being served by such an institution, 
the selfsame social-welfare considerations that 
ground property rights themselves should -be 
able to justify us in overriding those property 
rights from time to Hme to promote social 
welfare in other ways. Like can override like, 
morally speaking. Putting Becker's point even 
more pointedly, Diana Meyers distinguishes . 
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(in my words, not hers) between rights that are 
foundational and rights that are merely 
derivative. If foundational, rights cannot be 
overridden, except by other rights of broadly 
the same kind or status; and then we really 
would need a strong concept of “welfare 
rights” that assimilates them to “property 
rights” (in the manner of Reich’s “new prop- 
erty,” perhaps) to justify tax-transfer systems. 
If merely derivative, rights can be overridden 
on the selfsame grounds that they were institu- 
ted in the first place—here, on grounds of 
social welfare. 

This is a fruitful reformulation of points that 
have heretofore been, at best, only half- 
appreciated. But, as often happens, a clear 
statement simply serves to bring clearly: into 
view flaws in the argument. Here, it is the pro- 
position that that which is derivative can 
simply be overridden by that from which it is 
derived. What that formulation crucially omits 
is history. That which is derivative could have 
been overridden by that from which it is de- 
rived, had we decided to do so in the very first 
instance, when first planning our social in- 
stituHos. But, having established institutions of 
private property and allowed people to invest 
their energies and resources and, perhaps, per- 
sonalities in them, a new principle comes into 
play; and it is in some deep sense unfair, and 
not merely counterproductive of social 
welfare, to take that property from them 
now—especially without compensation, as is 
done in tax-transfer systems. Of course, 
Becker is right to say that considerations of 
social welfare will usually be sufficiently 
“ strong to override such considerations. of 
fairness, on any sensible scale of what matters 
most morally, But that reply is to miss the 
point. The beauty of Becker’s initial strategy 
was to suggest that there could be no question 
about the legitimacy of trading like for like in 
overriding property rights in favor of social- 
welfare programs. The force of the fairness 
reply is that, whatever considerations may in- 
itially have guided us in establishing institu- 
tions of private property, once they have been 
established considerations of another kind 
come into play. It is no longer just a matter of 
trading like for like, and, that being so, those 
who want to argue for the incommensurability 
or strong priority of this new kind of con- 
sideration now have an opening for defending 
property in that way—an opening that 
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Becker’s initial strategy had hoped to deny 
them. 


ROBERT E. GOODIN 
University of Essex 


The Development of Plato’s Political Theory. 
By George Klosko (New York: Methuen, 
1986. xx, 263 p. $31.00, cloth; $11.50, 


paper). 


While professedly “not intended primarily 
for specialists” Klosko’s work is also more than 
an introduction. Specialists, too, will benefit. 
And while he claims to prefer “to be reliable 
rather than new,” few students of Plato's 
political thought .will come away from this 
work without seeing at least certain questions 
differently. It proposes a familiar idea—that 
there is an evolution in Plato's thought from 
early to late. The work is original and impor- 
tant because of the nature of the evolution 
Klosko discovers and how he demonstrates it. 

At the center are Plato’s conception of the 
human soul and the possibilities and strategies 
that exist for moral improvement. The view of 
the younger Plato (the Socrates of the “early” 
dialogues) was too simple, too one-sidedly in- 
tellectualistic. The soul is treated by Socrates 
in these dialogues as though it consisted of 
reason alone. Moral failure is regarded in these 
works as “a case of intellectual error” (p. 44), 
and moral correction becomes an academic ex- 
ercise, an exercise in rational debate. Political 
consequences follow: avoid public life (one 
cannot debate a crowd) and attempt to im- 
prove others by strengthening through 
philosophical discourse the health and vigor of 
the rational faculty. To become good is to 
become knowledgeable; virtue is correct 
knowledge. . 

At some point, perhaps still while he was 
composing the earlier works, Plato came to see 
an error in the Socratic position. Not reason 
alone, but also passion and appetite constitute 
the human soul. Moral error is now traced not 
to a failure of knowledge but to a predom- 
inance of appetite and passion over reason. 
Political language is used to convey this idea; 
appetites rule, reason is enslaved. Given these 
new psychological views, “Plato miust reject 
the idea that arguments alone can change 
characters” (p. 50). Since the rational faculties 
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of most people are “held hostage by their 
desires . . . there is a definite limit to what 
arguments can do to help them” (p. 51). There 
are obviously important political implications 
for this new conception of the soul, and these 
are fully worked out in the Republic, Reasoned 
discourse still plays a role, but now within the 
context of “a tightly controlled city of people 
having virtue imposed upon them from 
without” (p. 129). The Socratic ideal of 
morally autonomous individuals gives way to 
a society in which people are instructed what 
to believe and how to behave; habituation 
largely takes the place of open inquiry. Only 
philosophers are any longer. believed to be 
capable of genuine virtue, and “even in their 
case this is possible only because they too are 
subjected to rigorous conditioning in their 
youth.” — 

. Plato's view improves upon the Socratic, 
Klosko thinks, by recognizing the complexity 
of the human soul and so allowing for genuine 
psychological conflict. It also entails a more 
exalted conception of human knowledge, 
based as it now is on the Forms. But withal it is 
a more pessimistic view, emphasizing rigorous 
indoctrination and the impossibility of the 
many ever achieving genuine knowledge and 
moral autonomy. Plato's view darkens still 
further in the later works, the Statesman and 
the Laws: here even the philosopher ideal is 
largely abandoned. In his old age Plato settles 
for a “second-best” rule of law. Genuine virtue 
now appears beyond all reach. 

How much of the mature Plato (i.e., the 
Plato of the Republic) is already present in the 
early dialogues is not made clear, but Klosko 
does concede something to the so-called 
“unity” view of the corpus: Plato “points in the 
direction of” his mature philosophy and “hints 
at the shortcomings” of Socratic thought, even 
in the early works. But the emphasis is. on 
change, and at the. center of this is the psy- 
chology. Although Klosko does not explicitly 
assign causality, the suggestion is strong that 
the other facets of Plato's though moved in 
response to changes in this part. 

` There are, perhaps, some minor quarrels. 
Why a change in the psychological views 
should have entailed a change im the epis- 
temology and metaphysics—particularly why 
the tripartite soul should have necessitated the 
theory of the Forms and the scheme of educa- 
tion described in the Republic—is not entirely 
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clear. Klosko generally urges a connectedness 
to these various developments but sometimes 
leaves the precise connections somewhat 
obscure. More attention, too, might have been 
accorded to the theological underpinnings of 
virtue in both Socrates and Plato—Socrates’ 
divine voice and what may take its place in the 
Republic, the persistently mysterious Form of 
the Good, shored up in some measure by the 
myth of the afterlife in Book 10. Such a treat- 
ment might have entailed a greater emphasis 
on the continuities between the early and mid- 
dle strata, at least by showing Socrates to have 
been less one-sidedly intellectualistic than 
Klosko. find him to be. 

But these are points of emphasis, not whole- 
sale criticisms. Klosko has offered political 
theorists a work that is long overdue—a com- 
prehensive discussion of the political theory 
embadded in the whole Platonic corpus. 
Nothing on its scale has appeared. since 
Barker's classic Greek Political Theory (1918), 
and few scholars are better equipped to do it 
today than Klosko. His reading is sympathe- 
tic—some fine comments are reserved in 
defense of Plato against his critics, notably 
Popper—and his scholarship is impressive. 
The work will serve well those whose interest 
in political theory originates with its awaken- 
ing in the Greek world of Socrates and Plato. 


CURTIS JOHNSON 
Lewis & Clark College 


Alexis de Tocqueville: His Social and Political 
Theory. By Whitney Pope (Beverly Hills: 
Sage, 1986. 210 p. $16.95, cloth; $8.95, 
paper). 


Pope observes, toward the end of this brief 
book, that Tocqueville works “within what he 
considers an established tradition of history, 
social science and moral philosophy dating 
back at least to the ancient Greek phi- 
losophers” and that he “feels no need to 
establish a new science” (p. 109). Despite 
recognition of this fact, Pope’s own approach 
to Tocqueville is largely dominated by the 
assumpHon that an authoritative body of 
social-science theory developed chiefly in the 
twentieth century provides the best framework 
for arguing Tocqueville's importance. Tocque- 
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ville, he suggests, has “no: large body of 
devotees” in current social science and has 
been “widely slighted’; the depreciation is 
likely due to. the “widespread perception that 
he fails to employ, much less clearly state, a 
theory” (p. 133; cf. pp. 19-22). To remedy the 
neglect, Pope attempts to find the elements 
within Tocqueville's work that anticipate more 
current terminology, concepts, and methods. 
Thus, in a chapter on “Tocqueville and Con- 
temporary Social Science,” we learn about 
Tocqueville and his “comparative-historical 
approach” (p. 32), the.“method of concomitant 
variation” by which “Tocqueville tested for 
cause-and-effect relationships” (p. 34), 
Tocqueville’s use of “two different logics of 
control” (p. 40), and so forth. The subsequent 
chapter attempts to compare Tocqueville with 
Marx and Durkheim and, similarly, tends to 
read him through an understanding of prob- 
lems and concepts that is theirs, not his. As 
one might expect, this road to Tocqueville is 
rather ineffective in highlighting what is 
unique in his work. It also minimizes the 
interesting possibility that Tocqueville's 
thought could be riotable less as an anticipa- 
tion of contemporary social-science theory 
than as a critical alternative to it. In addition, 
one might well: question the attempt to read 
Tocqueville as a theorist in this sense. If 
Tocqueville thinks that “social science is an 
analytical science,” as Pope claims, he also 
holds that it must be “useful” (p. 30). Surely 
the practical concern is finally at least as im- 
portant to Tocqueville as the theoretical, if not 
more so, Cited above ‘is Pope's observation, 
correct in the context, that Tocqueville was 
not interested in the founding of.a “new 
science,” at least in the sense in which Parsons, 
for example, means that term (see p. 21). But 
in another sense, Tocqueville called explicitly 


for a new political science able to guide the , 


democratic revolution and shape its conse- 
quences. This kind of science is marked not by 
an abstract, theoretical character but by its 
orientation toward the practical improvement 
of democracy. 

Readers needing an introduction to Tocque- 
ville and a sense of the breadth of his thought 
may gain something from this study and its 
wealth of citations. Yet the many. quotations 
often demand more in the way of interpreta- 
tion than is given by Pope, and the mariner of 
presentation in any case gives little sense of the 
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political and stylistic lucidity that distinguishes 
Tocqueville's writing. 

“DONALD J. MALETZ 
University of Oklahoma 


John Stuart Mill's “On Liberty.” By John C. 
Rees. Edited by G. L. Williams (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1985. xi, 210 p. 
$19.50). 


John C. Rees inated but never completed a 
book on Mill, and this. volume assembles 
essays (half of them previously published) 
drafted as chapters dealing with the argument 
of On Liberty, “what people have thought 
about those arguments and how they stand 
today” (pp. vi, 4-5). Rees argues that the cen- 
tral, distinctive doctrines of On Liberty are not 
at odds with Mill's other mature writings nor 
with his utilitarian inheritance (pp. 5, 10-13). 

` The most interesting and novel part of the 
book is the first two chapters (both previously 
unpublished) where Rees argues that James 
Mill's essays on government, jurisprudence, 
and liberty of the press are the primary source 
of distinctive views in On Liberty. First, Rees’s 
careful critical examination of the texts reveals 
paternal influence on John Stuart's “departure 
from a strictly utilitarian treatment of social 
values” (pp. 18-19), “the notion of an intellec- 
tual elite exercising an important social and 
political role” (p. 20), a concern for the coer- 
cive power of public opinion (p. 27), and the 
appeal to hurt or injury to others as necessary 
for legitimate legal or popular sanctions that 
limit individual liberty (pp. 22-28). Secondly, 
Rees shows that Mill's writings during the 
1820s already reflect his father’s influence with 
respect to liberty (p. 52), and that concern for 
individuality is explicit in a letter Mill wrote 
eight weeks before meeting Harriet Taylor (pp. 
70-74). Thus, central doctrines of On Liberty 
are not even primarily the product of Taylor's 
influence but actually are part of an intellec- 
tual inheritance from James Mill. 

- Chapters 3 and 4 are previously published 
pieces that review critics’ responses to On 
Liberty. Rees surveys “the opinions of Mill’s 
contemporaries on his essay” (p. 73), revealing 
a critical reception for On Liberty (p. 79). And 
then Rees dispenses with Himmelfarb’s thesis 
of the “two Mills” (pp. 109-15), Feyerabend's 
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ı charge of inconsistency between On Liberty 
and Mill's own philosophy of science (pp. 
115-25), and Cowling’s “moral totalitarian” 
interpretation of Mill (pp. 125-36). Rees’s argu- 
ments are compelling in each of these cases. 

The final two chapters sketch an interpreta- 
tion of On Liberty itself. Chapter 5 is actually 
an influential paper in which Rees argues that 
Mill understands other-regarding acts as those 
“affecting the interests of others” (pp. 142, 
148). And in Chapter 6 Rees argues that, on 
Mill's view, the rules of justice “constitute 
precisely that set of rules which secure the 
members of society from harm, hurt, or 
injury” (pp. 160, 166-68), that these rules 
specify rights (p. 165), and that these rights 
protect essential, paramount,. or vital human 
interests (pp. 161-62). Thus, Rees concludes 
that there is an important connection between 
Utilitarianism and central doctrines of On 
Liberty (p. 156). 

Rees’s fine scholarship contributes to an im- 
proved understanding of Mill's utilitarianism. 
First, Rees’s careful critical examination of 
texts exemplifies an important methodological 
principle for which he also argues: a philo- 
sophic interest is not at odds with, but is essen- 
tial to, fruitful study of the history of political 
thought (pp. 1-4). Secondly, the interpretation 
of Mill's own texts (chaps. 5-6) are aimed in the 
right direction, and Rees occasionally hints 
correctly at the importance of exploring Mill's 
conception of utility (pp. 19, 29-32, 74-77); 
however, similar views are effectively 
developed in greater detail by Fred R. Berger in 

, Justice, and Freedom (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1984) and by 
John Gray in Mill on Liberty: A Defence (Lon- 
don: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1983). 

This volume is disappointing in at least two 
respects. First, given its nature, much of the 
scholarship is now dated (e.g., chap. 5), and 
the essays do not cohere as a book. But more 
significant is a substantive omission in the 
argument. Rees effectively argues for a 

historical thesis about paternal influences on 

the views of On. Liberty. But, .as Rees 
recognizes (pp. 10-13), many critics see the 
defense of liberty as a logical departure from 

Mill's utilitarian inheritance. Rees never ad- 

dresses the logical issue: are the doctrines of 

On Liberty consistent with utilitarianism? 

Even if Rees is correct about the connection be- 

tween Mill's accounts of liberty and justice 


(chap. 6), he never considers the old worry 
about the latter’s compatibility with utili- 
tarianism. Thus, despite its merits as historical 
investigation, in an important sense Rees did 
not complete his announced task of showing 
the compatibility of On Liberty with Mill's 
other mature writings and with his utilitarian 
inheritance. 


ROBERT W. HOAG 
Berea College 


The Definition of Moral Virtue. By Yves R. 
Simon. Edited by Vukan Kuic (New York: 
Fordham University Press, 1986. xiv, 137 p. 
$20.00, cloth; $10.00, paper). 


Although he did not live a long life, Yves 
Simon (1903-61) was immensely productive. 
The works published during his lifetime—es- 
pecially The Philosophy of Democratic 
Government—are well known to political 
theorists. Thanks chiefly to the efforts and ex- 
pert editorial skill of Professor Vukan Kuic at 
the University of South Carolina, Simon’s un- 
finished manuscripts The Tradition of Natural 
Law and Work, Society, and Culture were 
published in 1965 and 1971, respectively. Now 
Kuic has given us a third volume. 

The present book presents Simon’s lectures 
in a course on “Virtues” offered for the Univer- 
sity of Chicago’s Committee on Social 
Thought in 1957. The lectures, along with 
Simon's extended replies to students’ ques- 
tions, were recorded. 

One can give no better summary of the work 
than that by Vukan Kuic himself: Yves Simon 
“shows how much better contemporary prob- 
lems can be understood. . . if . . . approached 
in the light of the great teachings of the 

.... Simon readily acknowledges the 
advances made. . . since. . . Plato. But giving 
Marx or Freud their due—or Hume or 
Rousseau—does not require taking . .. away 
from Aristotle. Simon shows how knowing 
... the classics .. . enables us to give that 
much more credit to modern thinkers—where 
and when they deserve it.” 

Simon’s own preintellectual virtues emerge 
clearly in this book. He seeks to relate the con- 
cept of moral—as distinct from intellectual- 
virtue to the reader’s personal experience. He 
follows truth wherever it may lead (even if it 
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means ‘praising Proudhon in one striking in- 
stance). He avoids stereotyping and negatively 
categorizing his opponents. He brings alive for 
the general reader what could have been a dry 
and arcane discourse directed only at special- 
ists in Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas. 

Simon distinguishes moral virtue from 
habit, scientific habitus, and opinion. His 
exposition of why habitus in Aquinas should 
not be translated “habit” but should be left as it 
is (because no English equivalent exists) con- 
vinces this reviewer. 

By way of criticism, I find Simon’s emphasis 
on “dependability” as the chief mark of moral 
virtue to be questionable. After all, Adolf 
Eichmann was quintessentially “dependable.” 
Were he alive, Simon would probably respond 
with a reminder that, while analytically dis- 
tinguishable, intellectual and moral virtue are 
existentially united in the mind and character 
of the spoudaios (good person). 

I recommend that Eric Voegelin’s essays 
“What Is Nature?” and “Reason: The Classical 
Experience” in his book Anamnesis (translated 
by Gerhart Niemeyer [Notre Dame, IN: Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame Press, 1978]) be read in 
conjunction with Simon’s analysis. The inter- 
pretations of Aristotle’s terms phronesis (prac- 
tical reason) and physei dikaion (right by 
nature) by these great scholars complement 
one another superbly. 


DANTE GUNNO 
University of Virginia 


Toynbee’s Philosophy of World History and 
Politics. By Kenneth W. Thompson (Baton 

- Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1985, 230 p. $27.50). 


This is a thoughtful study of Amold 
Toynbee’s philosophy of history, his views of 
international relations, and the relevance of 
these to international-relations theory. The 
author skillfully shows the implications of 
Toynbee’s massive A Study of History for the 
development of his views on international rela- 
tions, but he also underlines the degree to 
which Toynbee’s philosophy of international 
politics was affected as much by the times in 
which he lived as by his historical researches. 
A staunch romantic nationalist before 1914, 
Toynbee was pushed by the calamitous Great 
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War into the kind of cosmopolitan idealism 
and advocacy of collective security and inter- 
national organization that was prevalent in 
many intellectual circles during the interwar 
years. Professor Thompson shows, however, 
that during the 1930s Toynbee began to move 
beyond such perspectives towards a kind of 
Christian political realism in which he re- 
mained the rest of his life. 

He was confirmed in this philosophical 
evolution by several developments. He came 
to perceive that the West was undergoing a 
profound spiritual, cultural, and political 
crisis, of which Hitler's barbaric militarism and 
the West’s own confusion were but a few 
dimensions. The depth of this crisis led him ‘to 
a less optimistic view of human nature and of 
politics than that implied in the classical liberal 
schemes for international cooperation and col- 
lective security. This, in turn, moved him to 
reexamine the vast canvas of his own A Study 
of History, where he found “laws” or patterns 
of international politics whose recurrence the 
twentieth century could ignore only at its own 
peril: the ubiquity of the struggle for power 
among nations, the problem of war, the opera- 
tion of the balance of power, and the processes 
of diplomacy as a means for mitigating or 
altering the course of the struggle for power. 
Confronted in the late 1940s and 1950s with 
the Cold War, the atomic bomb and the pro- 
spects of a ruinous war between the Soviet 
Union and the United States, Toynbee thought 
that the West should look to these “laws” or 
principles and to the rich course of history 
itself, rather than to abstract idealizations such 
as the United Nations, as a source of political 
wisdom. He urged the West “to gain time” by 

pursuing a moderate, judicious diplomacy 
towards the Soviets, lest we destroy ourselves 
in one of those catacylsmic wars such as had 
oo the end of many civilizations in the 


P Brofessor Thompson is well aware of Toyn- 
bee's limitations, and of the selectivity with 
which he focused on portions of the historical 
data to support his theories of historical evolu- 
tion. Toynbee’s claims notwithstanding, his 
philosophy of history was far from scientific or 
fully empirical. Yet, his work is valuable to 
historians and political scientists. A Study of 
History was and remains a challenge to the 
narrowness of much modern research. Toyn- 
bee asked the political scientist to see interna- 
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tional relations in the context of millennia of 
historical development, and the political scien- 
tist will want to scrutinize and test the validity 
of Toynbee’s numerous concepts. In the pro- 
cess of so doing the student of international 
relations will be enlarging his understanding 
and perspective of the field. As Professor 
Thompson suggests, many of Toynbee’s obser- 
vations “illuminate some of the shadowy cor- 

` ners of history which scientific studies have left 
untouched.” 

In a deeper sense, this book presents a 
challenge of its own. For the most part, 
international-relations theory has paid close 
attention to the work of political philosophers 
(Hobbes, Rousseau, Kant, Marx, Mill), while 
being less solicitous of the potential contribu- 
tions -of great historians. In this impeccably 
scholarly work, Professor Thompson demon- 
strates that historians such as Toynbee have a 
major part to play in the great debate among 
international-relations theorists on the ques- 
tions of whether there are recurrent patterns in 
the course of international relations and, if so, 
what the nature of those patterns happens to 
be. 


ALBERTO R. COLL 
Georgetown University 


The Authoritative and the Authoritarian. By 
Joseph Vining (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1986. xix, 261 p. $25.00). 


The title to this book indicates its aim to 
distinguish between: the authoritative, to 
which respect is intelligently and freely given, 
and the authoritarian, to which obedience is ir- 
rationally and blindly given. The author is 
concerned above all to affirm law as authorita- 
tive, as a set of institutional relationships 
whereby a community constitutes and edu- 


cates itself, Legal analysis presupposes mind, ` 


and legal analysts search through texts to 
‘discover that mind. The search cannot be 
restricted to the words of a text but necessarily 
extends to the mind of the speaker responsible 
for the words. The author explores the rela- 
. tionship between legal method and institu- 
tional structures, the place of hierarchy in legal 
thinking, and the importance of a central focal 
point in creating legal authority. In the latter 
connection, the author notes disapprovingly 
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the increasing bureaucratization of the U.S. 
Supreme Court, where clerks write the Justices’ 
opinions and the Justices produce Court opin- 
ions by patchwork from what the clerks have 
written, f 

In stressing the authority of law, the author 
is at pains to reject process or behavioral 
theories insofar as the latter are reductionist. 
He is not at all antagonistic to empirical-social- 
science approaches to law, but he argues that 
the authoritative character of law cannot be 
reduced to process or behavior or institutions. 
The distinctive characteristic of law is the 


respect and willing obedience lawyers, judges, 


and citizens accord it. The author similarly re- 
jects an approach that restricts itself entirely to 
exegesis of texts without taking into account 
speakers and listeners. The author draws an 
analogy between law and theology insofar as 
lawyers and theologians alike appeal to 
authoritative texts and make an act of faith in 
the minds behind those texts. 

This brief summary of the author's views 
hardly does justice to the complexity of his 
argument. His method is basically phenome- 
nological and personalist. He is concerned 
with the way in which lawyers and judges 
search for meaning in legal documents and the 
way in which citizens react to pronouncements 
about law. The argument is both objectively 
oriented toward the content of law and subjec- 
tively oriented toward speakers and listeners in 
the legal system. 

This reviewer agrees wholeheartedly with 
the objections that the author advances against 
theories that would reduce law to process or 
behavior or institutions. In the name of em- 
piricism, reductionist theories dismiss the con- 
tent of law from consideration. Yet the content 
of law and the concern of lawyers and judges 
for it are surely part of the empirically given, 


- arguably the most important part. The author 


also, in my view, effectively argues against 
philosophies that would completely relativize 
the content of law (relativism) or completely 
subordinate the content of law to subjectively 
desired ends (pragmatism). 

While the author's thesis and main line of 
argument are convincing, he provides no ra- 
tionale for the authority of law that he 
defends. To say that law is authoritative is true 
enough and a necessary corrective of theories 
that dismiss or denigrate the authority of law. 
But why should law be authoritative? 
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Philosophers like Aristotle and Aquinas, for 
example, ground the authority of law in its 
necessity for genuine human fulfillment. They 
identify activities of reason and activities ac- 
cording to right reason as specifically human 
activities, they make intellectual and moral 
well-being central to the purposes of human 
society, and they relate law to justice. In short, 
for them, law should be authoritative if it is 
humanly fitting and just. Because of the 
author's phenomenological method, he rests 
content with the assertion that the alternative 
to law as authoritative is madness. Surely 
more could be said. 

The analogy of lawyers’ method to that of 
theologians, however suggestive, may be mis- 
placed. While lawyers, like theologians, appeal 
to authoritative texts, do lawyers need to make 


consideration of how lawyers and judges 
should “find” the content of law. What should 
be the canons for interpreting law? How much 
weight should be accorded words of texts, in- 
tentions of framers, consequences, social 
justice? One does not have to agree with At- 
torney General Meese’s thesis in order to ac- 
cept the importance of the question he raised. 
The failure of the author to suggest rules of in- 
terpretation seems curious in view of his 
Proe purpose to defend the authority of 

w. 

This book is not easy reading, but it is 
rewarding. I recommend it to those interested 
in the philosophy of law and to social scientists 
working in the area of law. For the latter, it 
will be valuable for its insights into the method 
of lawyers and judges as well as heuristic for 


an act of faith in order to regard the texts as behavioral research. A 
authoritative?. Cannot reason itself supply a CHARD 
:point of departure in human ends and the pur- EPON Ri J. REGAN 
poses of human society? - Fordham University . 
The author's limited thesis also precludes 
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The Politics of State and City Administration. 
By Glen Abney and Thomas P. Lauth 
(Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1986. xvi, 260 p. $10.95, cloth; 
$5.50, paper). , 


Abney án Lauth have undertaken a 
thoughtful and timely study of interactions 
between state and: city administrators and 
other local political actors, These include chief 
executives, legislatures, budget officers, in- 
terest groups, and the judiciary. By examining 
perceptions of the influence of these various 
political actors on administrative decisions, the 
authors make an initial contribution toward 
filling a lacuna in subnational politics. 

. The volume is divided into two sections that 
separately examine state and city administra- 
tors. The state section is the stronger of the 
two. The analysis reported in this section is 
based primarily upon the authors’ survey of 
778 state-government department heads. Using 
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this survey data, the perceived influence of 
state executives, legislators, and interest 
groups on administrators’ decisions and 
behavior is systematically examined. 

A number of interesting relationships are 
uncovered, After examining the perceived in- 
fluence of. governors’ on administration, the 
authors conclude that state executives are 
more “managers” than “policy leaders” and are 
reluctant to exercise their formal powers to im- 
pose their priorities on state administrators. 
Likewise, administrators are often ‘able to 
ameliorate the harmful effects of legislative in- 
tervention through agency lobbying as well as 
through mobilizing allies such as local officials 
and interest groups. 

In examining the relationship between state 
administrators and their political environment, 
the formal rules of the game are often salient. 
Organizational characteristics of state govern- 
ment as well as the institutional powers of 
political actors affect the amount of political 
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intervention into state administration. The 
first section concludes with a brief analysis of 
state budgetary policy. The analysis reported 
in this chapter is based upon the authors’ 
surveys of 48 executive and 40 legislative 
budget officers. 

The second section of the book focuses ex- 
clusively on city government administration. 
This section develops and tests a number of in- 
teresting hypotheses regarding the impact’ of 
structural features of local government on ad- 
ministration. In particular, chapter 8 goes 
beyond conventional discussions of reformism 
and examines the effects of specific organiza- 
tional characteristics and formal powers of 
municipal executives on the values and deci- 
sions of local-government administrative of- 
ficials. The distinction between formal and in- 
formal executive power developed here is also 
useful. . 

Unfortunately, the conclusions drawn in this 
section are limited because the analysis is based 
upon a survey of only police chiefs, fire chiefs, 
and public-works directors and not of all 
department heads, as was the case in the state 
survey. Moreover, the. three agencies ex- 
amined provide routine “housekeeping” ser- 
vices. Inclusion.of agencies with redistributive 
or economic development functions would 
have added greatly to the study. Because 
economic development and redistribution are 
more controversial and have identifiable and 
more easily mobilized constituencies, the rela- 
tionship between these agencies and the local 
political environment may be vastly different 
from that of housekeeping agencies. 

Within the limits imposed by their data, the 
authors examine a number of interesting prop- 
ositions. For example, the ability of municipal 
executives to exert influence over these line 
agencies is found to be a function of both for- 
mal executive power and personal style. 
Perhaps the most significant accomplishment 
of this section is its contribution to our 
understanding of the importance of the formal 
structural arrangements—especially those 
emanating from the municipal reform move- 
ment—on local administration. While it is 
clear that structural factors have only limited 
value in predicting expenditures, the analysis 
provides support for structural effects on ad- 
ministrative values, political control, and func- 
tional priorities. 

Abney and Lauth have constructed a book 
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that despite its limitations addresses a wide 
range of issues in state and local administration 
that have been previously neglected. Although 
the analysis is not highly sophisticated, its 
reliance upon contingency techniques and 
tabular presentation makes it ideally suited as 
a text for an undergraduate or Masters in 
Public Administration course on state and 
local politics. 

i RICHARD C. FEIOCK 
University of Miami 


Change and Continuity in the 1984 Elections. 
By Paul R..Abramson, John H. Aldrich, 
and David W. Rohde (Washington: Con- 
gressional Quarterly, 1986. xvi, 322 p. 
$11.95). 


Paul Abramson, John Aldrich, and David 
Rohde have written a book on the 1984 elec- 
tions that is a pleasure to read. Emphasizing 
what they call a “social-scientific analysis” (p. 
xv), the authors investigate several aspects of 
presidential, House, and Senate elections: 
historical patterns of voting behavior and 
turnout, the specifics of public opinion and 
voting behavior in the 1984 context, and the 
longer-term meaning of the Reagan era for 
U.S. politics. Is the United States undergoing a 
partisan realignment that will make Repub- 
licans the majority party in the future? Is it 
best characterized by dealignment? Or are 
there more subtle changes taking place in the 
political process? 

The strengths of this volume lie in its organi- 
zational clarity and the comprehensiveness of 
its empirical documentation on voting 


- behavior. The book is organized in four parts 


(similar to. its companion pieces on the 1980 
and 1982 elections): a description of candi- 
dates, events, and strategies in the 1984 
presidential race, an empirical assessment of 
public opinion and voting behavior at the 
presidential level, a discussion of House and 
Senate results in 1984, and a final chapter 

ing several future scenarios for U.S. 
elections. 

Abramson, Aldrich, and Rohde mix a wealth 
of survey research with interesting commen- 
tary on individual candidates and particular 
events in 1984. Their evidence shows, for ex- 
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ample, the limited role that issues played-in 
Reagan's victory and the far more important 
role that job performance and economic condi- 
tions played. They also note that the general 
election was over before it started because so 
‘many voters made up their minds by conven- 
tion time (pp. 61-62) and that “increase-the- 
turnout” efforts on the part of Democrats were 
doomed to failure because of difficulties in 
mobilizing nonvoters, countermobilization ef- 
forts by Republicans, and the low support that 
Mondale had among nonvoters (pp. 122-23). 

These findings help observers understand 
Reagan's victory, but they also raise a host of 
issues that will occupy students of U.S. politics 
for some time to come. For example, beyond 
incumbency effects in the House of Represen- 
tatives, why have Republicans done so much 
better electorally at the presidential than at the 
congressional level? Why do U.S. citizens love 
President Reagan but not his policies? What 
will be Reagan's electoral and policy legacy 
after he leaves office? 

Abramson, Aldrich, and Rohde present 
results that are relevant for this debate but 
ultimately leave’ the last question unresolved 
because their focus is the 1984 elec- 
tions. Students of U.S. politics will want to 
pursue the issue of Reagan’s legacy in further 
detail, in both the electoral and the policy 
arenas. But this point notwithstanding, I 
would recommend this book to all who follow 
elections and especially to those interested in a 
supplemental reading for undergraduate 
courses on U.S. elections. 


DARRELL M. WEST 
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Brown University 


Managing Macroeconomic Policy: The John- 
son Presidency. By James E. Anderson and 
Jared Hazleton (Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1986. xii, 285 p. $27.50). 


Several of the political-science rubrics could 
be called upon to characterize the work under 
review, and each would be correct to a point. 
Yet an accurate assessment of the work must 
finally mark it as the product of a combination 
of conceptual orientations. First and most ob- 
vious, it is a case study concentrating on the 
Johnson presidency. Iri addition, it is a policy 
study that examines a domestic arena long 


given rather short shrift by political scientists, 
that of macroeconomic affairs. (This profes- 
sional inattention to a vital policy area is now 
being reversed with a rapidly growing litera- ` 
ture of research and analysis. See, for example, 
James P. Pfiffner, ed., The President and 
Economic Policy (Philadelphia: ISHI, 1986].) 
Finally, Managing Macroeconomic Policy is a 


-study of -the institutionalized presidency. As 


such, it finds its bearings in the organizational 
and managerial perspectives. It is in this latter 
focus that the unique resource tool, archival 
research, is utilized with handsome rewards. 
Thus, the major data here analyzed are those 
agenda, minutes, reports, letters, memoranda, 
and oral history interviews to be found in the 
White House Central Files and related papers 
at the Lyndon B. Johnson Presidential Library 
in Austin, Texas. 

Reflecting the organizational-institutional 


` viewpoint, the authors begin by elaborating on 


the modern emergence of an economic sub- 
presidency. Institutionalization in this instance 
is marked by the routinization of roles and 
perspectives motivating elite presidential staf- 
fers responsible for both formulation and im- 
plementation of macroeconomic policy. An in- 
ner circle grouping of the chiefs of Treasury 
and Budget, Economic Advisers, and the 
Federal Reserve expands with need: and cir- 
cumstance to include less routinely committed 
actors such as, inter alia, cabinet-level officials 
from Interior, Labor, the Trade Negotiator’s 
office, and top White House assistants. The 
regular forecasts, analyses, and policy recom- 
mendations of the tetrad (Treasury, Office of 
Management and Budget, Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, and the Federal Reserve) have 
reflected institutional presence since the 
Kennedy-Johnson years. By and large, presi- 
dential utilization and management of these 
policy-driving forces: is the contemporary 
definition. of policy leadership. 

Not only are institutional relationships 
stable in this policy area, but the definition of 
appropriate policy strategies is conventional. 
Thus, the authors proceed to examine system- 
atically the Johnsonian twists in budgeting/tax- 
ing (fiscal policy), money and credit (monetary 
policy), and in wage-price influence mechan- 
isms (incomes policy). They further contend 
that the management of foreign economic. 
policy (largely trade and balance-of-payments 
decisions) was of such vital national macro- 
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economic significance in the Johnson era as to 
merit extensive analysis along with the other 
economic policy repertoires. 

Needless to say, a concentration on admin- 
istrative structure, official documents, and 
paper transactions of the archival record could 
lead to an arid, official chronicle—formalistic 
and tediously descriptive. Such is not the case 
in Managing Macroeconomic Policy. While 
there is no overall theoretical or conceptual 
purpose in the work, it is replete with instruc- 
tive insights into various aspects of institu- 
tional policy formulation such as the focusing 
quality of common intellectual backgrounds of 
staff professionals who come at problems from 
varying institutional role perspectives (p. 104); 
the differing bases of decision-making in- 
fluence exploited by different institutional ac- 
tors (legal prerogatives, professional prestige, 
proximity to the president, etc.) (pp. 76, 84, 
98, 170); as well as “the politics of” in a variety 
of settings (recruitment, decision making, 
coalition building, and merchandising) (pp. 75, 
106, 107-8, 167). 

Finally, since this is a case study, what do 
the authors find particularly Johnsonian in 
nuance? Several qualities predominant in the 
Johnson record stand out. First, the president 
was actively, personally, attentively involved 
in each of the important decisional processes, 
Second, Johnson exhibited a thirst for 
knowledge in an area of minimal training or 
experience. Typically, he sought multiple ad- 
vice sources, differing interpretations of the 
data, and contrasting recommendations. 
Third, from all of this he demanded consensus 
as an end product and would tolerate no 
holdouts among his advisers. Finally, the presi- 
dent's experience-born political sensitivity 
always took precedence. Months of policy 
analysis and professional certainty could be 
swept aside when Johnson made a personal 
determination of political infeasibility. Thus 
the authors (p. 228) accept Council of 
Economic Advisers Chairman Ackley's ex- 
planation (p. 60) for the president's baleful 
refusal to support a Vietnam-necessitated tax 
hike. Johnson was convinced that the tech- 
nically justified proposal could not win in 
Congress. 

CHARLES E. JACOB 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick 
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The Resurgence of the States. By Ann O'M. 
Bowman and Richard C. Kearney (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1986. x, 269 
p. $19.95). 


Looking at the U.S. states in 1933, Luther 
Gulick, renowned “dean” of U.S. public ad- 
ministration, asked if the states were any 
longer “the appropriate instrumentalities for 
the discharge of... [important domestic] 
functions.” The answer, he thought, was “not 
a matter of conjecture or delicate appraisal. It 
[was] a matter of brutal record”—they were 
not (“Reorganization of the States,” Civil 
Engineering, August 1933, 420). Others echoed 
Gulick through the years, none more damn- 
ingly than Terry Sanford, who declared in his 
Storm Over the States (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1967), that the states then were “inde- 
cisive,” “antiquated,” “timid and ineffective,” 

“not willing to face their problems,” “not 
responsive,” and “not interested in cities” (p. 
1). In short, expert opinion had come to 
despair over the states. 

Twenty years later, the authors here assert, 
it has come to pass that the states, far from fall- 
ing into desuetude, have become central to the 
public-policy process on the domestic front in 
the United States. Indeed, that is the case that 
Bowman and Kearney set out to prove in their 
book. As they see it, “the states have experi- 
enced a revitalization” and must be regarded 
now as “key elements in the. American 
democratic system” (p. ix). 

To prove their assertion of resurgence, they 
first sweep across U.S. federalism in transition 
to a seriatim presentation of the “precipitating 
factors” of state revitalization therein and of 
the beneficial products of each of those factors. 
These precipitating factors include such things 
as “lack of confidence in the federal govern- 
ment,” “constitutional reform,” “intergovern- 
mental lobbying,” “reapportionment,” and 
“local government incapacities.” Moreover, 
the authors recount various beneficial pro- 
ducts of revitalization, including improved 
revenue systems, faster diffusion of innova- 
tion, increased responsibility for local govern- 
ments, and the. expanded scope of govern- 
mental operations. ` 

To drive their point home, the authors then 
turn in successive chapters to resulting reforms 
in the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches of state government, enhanced 
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citizen participation in state politics, and the 
new climate of cooperation in state-local rela- 
tions, replacing the old climate of conflict— 
though they admit there are still a number of 
critical issues in state-local relations. They at- 
tempt to show state innovation at work in key 
policy areas: economic development, educa- 
tion, and hazardous and nuclear waste. In a 
concluding chapter, the authors summarize 
their argument and make predictions for the 
future. Each chapter is followed by an exten- 
sive list of references, and there are both state 
and subject indexes. 

The argument the authors make is not orig- 
inal. It is advanced in extensive corroborating 
detail in a 1985 study by the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, The 
Question of State Government Capability 
(ACIR Report no. A-98 [Washington: GPO, 
January, 1985]) and spottily in the daily and 
weekly press and in a number of other studies. 
But for a well-written, carefully constructed, 

. thoroughly documented, and utterly convinc- 
ing overview of what may be the major 
governmental phenomenon in the United 
States in the last quarter of this century, 
Bowman and Kearney’s book will do very 
well. It has obvious utility as a text book, but 
it merits a larger lay audience as well. For the 
impetus of Reagan’s New Federalism has not 
yet spent itself, and it may well be the states 
and their local governments that will have to 
carry the major burden of domestic govern- 
mental action for a good many years ahead. 
The authors give us assurance that they will be 
able to do so. 


RICHARD H. LEACH 
Duke University 


The Search for Government Efficiency: From 
Hubris to Helplessness. By George W. 
Downs and Patrick D. Larkey (Philadel- 
phia: Temple University Press, 1986. vi, 
273 p. $27.95). 


In recent years, political: scientists have 
become more open-minded about government 
bureaucracy. Whereas in the past they almost 
always attacked it for being uncontrolled, sup- 
pressive of the individual, or not sufficiently 
marketlike, today several “revisionist” treat- 
ments are appearing that picture the bureau- 
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crats as not so evil after all. This book falls into 
the latter category. 

Downs and Larkey do two things in this 
book: (1) they discuss on a conceptual plane 
broad issues related to efficiency and effec- 
tiveness in government; and (2) they make a 
number of technical critiques of policy or 
management analytic methods, such as 
benefit-cost analysis, program budgeting, 
management by objectives, and performance 
appraisal, While both of these realms of discus- 
sion are meritorious in many ways, the reader 
gets the uneasy feeling that the book is com- 
prised of two distinct modes of analysis, a 
problem that may stem from coauthorship. 

This is not to say that the two modes of 
discussion are not each well developed, 
however. The conceptual theme of the book is 
that U.S. government is more efficient than is 
commonly believed, while its popular stan- 
dard of comparison—U.S. business—is less ef- 
ficient than many assume. With respect to the 
analytic methods, the authors point out how 
each is limited by value di ents, 
measurement problems, and the inevitable 
play of politics. These contentions are hardly 
new but are worth repeating. 

The authors conclude that while govern- 
ment performance can definitely be improved, 
we should not expect perfection and must be 
suspicious of all panaceas. Yet the writers 
themselves advance the ideal of detached 
analysis in government by proposing a super 
watchdog agency, modeled after the General 
Accounting Office (GAO), that would be 
funded outside the apprepriations process and 
run by a board appointed by Congress with 
the consent of the president. The constitution- 
ality of this suggestion would seem even more 
suspect than Gramm-Rudman. 

The most original part of the book is its 
scathing critique of the Grace Commission and 
its recommendations. In a statistical appendix, 
it is shown that many of the corporations that 
contributed executives and money to the Grace 
enterprise are themselves relatively poor per- 
formers in their respective industries. 

Two aspects of the book are puzzling. First, 
why “From Hubris to Helplessness’? U.S. 
citizens were never overly proud of their 
government's efficiency, and the continued 
popularity of managerial cure-alls does not 
suggest a sense of resigned helplessness. Sec- 
ond, why did the authors ignore their fellow 
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revisionists? No mention is made, for example, 
of books by Christopher Hood, Daniel Katz, 
Herbert Kaufman, Victor Thompson, and 
John Weaver, and this reviewer. The same is 
true for articles by John Fisher, Alvin 
Gouldner, Stephen Miller, Brint Milward, 
Zahid Shariff, and Michael Wriston. As revi- 
sionists, Downs and Larkey are in wider com- 
pany than they know or care to acknowledge. 


CHARLES T. GOODSELL 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University 


How Real Is the Federal Deficit? By Robert 


Eisner (New York: Free Press, 1986. xv, 240° 


p. $17.95). 


By showing us how to measure the federal 
deficit better and by a rich demonstration that 
the government has assets as well as liabilities, 
Robert Eisner has written an essential book for 
all students of public finance. By neglecting the 
political significance of the debt, however, 
Eisner does not prepare his readers for the 
PA effects of attempting to implement ‘his 
ideas 

‘Eisner propounds a dual thesis: (1) The 
deficit has been mism largely because 
of failure to take into account changes in the 
level of prices and capital assets; and (2)-this 
measurement rescues Keynesian economics 
from charges that it is responsible for stagfla- 
tion. Deficits do matter in the way Keynesians 
think, in short, but only if they are measured 
correctly. 

The wisest judgment on the economic im- 
pact of deficits, in my opinion, is the Scottish 
verdict: unproven. All efforts. to relate the 
relative size of deficits to bad things—unem- 
ployment, inflation, high interest rates, trade 

_imbalances, you name it—have failed. The 
likely reason for this indeterminancy is that 
some important variable—the international 
supply of money, the total resources of U.S. 
citizens, the cost of capital—has been left out 
or misspecified. Nothing new there. Whatever 
the economic significance of -deficits may be, 
however, their political significance continues 
to grow. 

The deficit has now become the single most 
potent and the only effective force holding 


down spending in the past half century. 
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Whether the budget should be balanced at high 
or low levels of spending and revenue and who 
should pay how much for what sort of distri- 
bution between domestic and defense pro- 
grams have now become the overriding issues 
of U.S. national politics. Congress spends as 
much or more time on these issues than on all 
other matters combined. Treating deficits as if 
they were only technical inputs into an 
economic formula leaves a lot to be desired. 
The law of political compound interest 


‘states that as payments on the debt grow faster 


than the budget, new programs are driven out. 
Taken together with the increase in universal 
entitlements, Democrats have to be concerned 
that debt interest will deprive them of all 
future options except tax increases. Since in- 
terest payments go to richer people while 
welfare payments go to poorer people, more- 
over, ancient quarrels over the political 
economy of the debt (shades of Hamilton ver- 
sus Jefferson) are being revived. 

Institutions for implementing policy matter; 
it is one thing to keep capital accounts and 
quite another to make them a formal part of 
the budget. Just as interest payments may 
drive out substantive spending, so segregating 
capital from recurrent expenditure is likely to 
increase both. Experience with European “dou~ 
ble budgets” and poor-country “investment 
budgets” shows that institutionalizing these 
devices brings new layers of spenders who 
want to build up good—that is, capital or in- 
vestment—spending. No one who is familiar 
with the fiddling surrounding the allowed 
deficit under the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
Act or the experience of New York City in us- 
ing bond issues to finance current spending 
would believe that it is possible to separate 
categories that policy-motivated officials wish 
to mingle. 

Deficits raise the question of intergenera- 
tional equity. Since each generation has been 
better off than its predecessors, however, it is 
not clear that it would be right to deprive a 
poorer present in favor of a richer future. The 
morality of deficit spending also cuts another 
way: neither the public nor the politicians 
would be willing to support current spending, I 
think, if taxes had to be raised about one-fifth 
to balance the budget. 

Despite its unwillingness either to entertain 
drastic spending cuts or to raise taxes, the 
general public remains firmly wedded to 
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budget balance: Balance may be taken as a sign 
that things are all right, that public officials are 
doing their jobs, and that agreement among 
political elites is sufficient for governing. Since 
balance-is an important symbol of security and 
mechanism of accountability, fiddling with the 


figures could undermine citizen confidence in ` 


government.: The Keynesian “full-employment 

surplus” was one thing; deficits were counted 
fn natala] tonne but diet menne ahid 
times was altered. Now Robert Eisner, White 
House Chief of Staff Don Regan, and others 


wish to engage in the most complex kinds of ` 


calculations: to determine what the “real” 
deficit actually is. Few will understand (try 
Eisner) and even fewer’ will agree: Yet the 
stability essential for economic: growth and 
-political legitimacy may be shaken if the deficit 
joins the budget base as a contested concept. 


Before the norm of balance is crushed under 


this overly: warm économic embrace, its 
polls vale should be carefully considered. 


i AARON WILDAVSKY 
University of California Berkeley 


Political ER in the American Mold. By 
Leon Epstein (Madison: University of 
-Wisconsin Press, 1986. xiv, 440 p. $27:50). 


‘har toriacent reader michi thinks that Leon 


Epstein has written a textbook. In reality, it is 
- an extended,- essay on political par- 
ties in the United States that will also. serve well 
-as the basic Book's in advanced and graduate 
courses, 

Epstein’s stance is that. ‘ofa an n informed: and 
skeptical: conservative who emphasizes the 
persistent impact on U.S.. parties of basic 


public attitudes and of constitutional and in- . 


stitutional constraints. .Rejecting extravagant 


predictions, he states a moderate theme: .‘1- 


. have doubts about both the extensiveness of 
party decline and the earlier glories of 


American parties. . . . While-not without cer-. 
tain modest hopes for-party revival, I am im- ` 
pressed more than are most revivalists by the. 


“limits that American circumstances impose on 
- the growth of party capacities” (p. 3). 
Beginning with his previous survey of the 
literature, “The Scholarty Commitment to Par- 
_ ties,” -Epstein considers eight aspects of U.S. 
-partiés: Congressional parties, the presidency, 


4 


state and local structure, regulation, national 
organization, identification in the electorate, 


_ private funding; and public funding. Each of 
-these chapters presents a coherent argumenton 


the particular topic; while covering basic fac- 
tual material. In keeping with the character of 
the book as an essay, there is only a single 
table (the distribution of party identification) 
in the: body. of the volume, while additional 


data, primarily on campaign finance, are in- 


cluded in eight tables in the appendix. The ex- 
tensive notes provide a comprehensive guide 
to the literature of the field. 

Epstein emphasizes those factors that havé 


"constrained U.S. parties. These include public 


-hostility spurred:by corrupt practices, the con- 
- stitutional separation of powers. that 


has pro- 
moted both a “nonpartisan presidency” and 


` electoral autonomy of congressmen, state ` 
„regulation of voting and party structure and, 


gra most significantly, the direct primary. 
In discussing the last factor, the author ex- 


-emplifies his focus on historical and ‘institu- 
- tional influences. Combined with the decline 


of patronage and the U.S. insistence on 


popular participation in all political decisions, 


the. direct primary has created a party system 
of “institutionalized porousness,” where par- 


ties are inevitably undisciplined and laeely 


candidate-centered.- With his long-term view 
of these characteristics, Epstein provides a 
needed lesson to writers who believe that the 
parties have been radically transformed by 
television or the post-1968 changes in presiden- 
tial nominating procedures. . _. f 

The tone of this book is one of an experi- 


_ enced observer warning us, “Wait a minute, 


let's not jump. to unjustified conclusions.” > 
While such caution does‘not make for apoc- 

alyptic prose, Epstein does turn many a neat 
phrase. Three examples may convey this 


flavor. Analyzing state regulation of parties, 


he uses the analogy of public-utility regula- 
tion. In the-U.S., the political party has been 


` considered “an agency performing a service in 


which the public has a special interest .suffi- 
cient to justify governmental regulatory con- 
trol, along with the extension of -legal 
privileges but not.governmental ownership or 
management of all of the agency’s activities” 
(p. 157). Discussing. the alleged decline of 
party-in-the-electorate, Epstein argues that 
party, identification is not gone but, rather, 
frayed, “a wearing that need not mean disin- 
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tegration or abandonment.... What is 
frayed may be mended or restored” (p. 262). 
Reviewing criticism of the Democrats’ altera- 
tions in nominating rules, he wryly notes that 
this argument is “necessarily limited because it 
rests -almost entirely on the single case of 
Jimmy Carter” (p. 103). 

Overall, Epstein sees only limited prospects 
of transformation in the party system, given 
the strength of the U.S. mold. Where there are 
such prospects, his attitude is ambivalent. He 
does advocate some changes, such as more 
equitable scheduling of state presidential 
primaries. He questions the utility of other 
proposed reforms, such as limitations on 
political-action committees. He worries—too 
much, I believe—about possible abolition of 
direct primaries. 

Despite Epstein’s own informed skepticism, 
his book does provide some reason for op- 
timism on the part of those who favor stronger 
U.S. political parties. He provides evidence of 
more active congressional parties, more pro- 
fessional organizations, new sources of fund- 
ing, the replacement of parochial local 
machines by national but federalized parties, 
and adaptation to new methods of campaign- 
ing. The historical and ‘institutional mold is 
pliable, not iron. Yet, the ultimate virtue of 
this book is that it fosters such debate even as 
it instructs all political scientists, whether 
teachers, practitioners, or students. 


GERALD M. POMPER 
Rutgers University 


Changing Patterns in American Federal-State 
Relations during the 1950s, the 1960s, and 
the 1970s. Edited by Lawrence E. Gelfand 
and Robert J. Neymeyer (lowa City: Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1985. x, 82 p. $9.95, 
paper). 


This very slim volume is the product of a 
conference convened in October 1984 at the 
` Center for the Study of the Recent History of 
the United States, a consortium involving the 
Iowa State Historical Department, the Herbert 
Hoover Presidential Library, and the Univer- 
‘sity of Iowa. 

The book consists of three papers presented 
by prominent political scientists specializing in 
the study of U.S. intergovernmental relations: 
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Deil S. Wright, Michael D. Reagan, and Mar- 
tha Derthick; and an edited transcript of a 
panel discussion among three former state 
chief executives: Warren E. Hearnes, Demo- 
cratic governor of Missouri (1965-73); Robert 
D. Ray, Republican governor of Iowa 
(1969-83); and Milton J. Shapp, Democratic 


. governor of Pennsylvania (1971-79). This lat- 


ter session was moderated by the University of 
Iowa's Gregory Caldeira. 

Despite the fact that all substantive con- 
tributions to the conference proceedings were 
produced by either political scientists or 
former participants in the intergovernmental 
political process, the format and emphases of 
the monograph highlight historical themes—an 
unremarkable observation, given the nature of 
the conference and its sponsor. 

The book's title is partially accurate and par- 
tially misleading. The subject is indeed “chang- 
ing patterns”’—specifically, the alterations in 
the intergovernmental landscape during the 
three decades prior to the current one. 
However, the materials are not limited to 
federal-state relations. While the governors’ 
discussion tends to highlight national-state 
conflict and cooperation, the academic con- 
tributors examine developments in. intergov- 
ernmental relations more generally. Indeed, 
Wright's major point is that an exclusive 
federal-state focus is unsatisfactory if one is in- 
terested in discerning the major activities and 
issues of the post-New Deal era. 

The essays by Wright, Reagan, and Der- 
thick, which collectively comprise three- 
fourths of the text, are organized by decade. 
All three authors adopt a primarily descriptive 
approach. There is no testing of empirical 
theories, no systematic examination of the 
research literature, no discussion of the future 
(or even the present) of either the theory or the 
practice of intergovernmental relations. These 
characteristics of the contributions undoubt- 
edly stem from constraints imposed by the 
oe sponsors, and audience of the con- 


Wright’s essay, the longest and most de- 
tailed of the trio, covers essentially 
ground. It contains a discussion of how inter- 
governmental activity was modified during the 
period between the Roosevelt years and 1960, 
plus Wright's well-known explanation of the 
distinctive meaning and characteristics of 
intergovernmental relations vis-a-vis federal- 
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ism. The essay, while admirably documented, 
provides ‘little that is new for serious students 
of the subject. A similar comment may be 
made about. Reagan's paper, which - sum- 
marizes the familiar events of the sixties and 
their significance in much the same fashion as 
has been done heretofore. Derthick’s contribu- 


tion, while abbreviated and sans citations even ` 


for excerpted quotations, is perhaps the most 
interesting. She summarizes contrary inter- 
governmental trends of the 1970s, shows suc- 
cinctly (through reference to the obsolescence 
of some of her own well-known published 
work) how some of these developments render 
earlier generalizations about the system over- 
simplified and inaccurate, and raises intriguing 
questions about the suitability of the federal 
government's role as it had developed by the 
dawn of the 1980s. 

The discussion among the governors is only 
loosely linked to the issues raised by the 
academics. Largely anecdotal, this section 
displays a predictable and partial view of ac- 
tors in the intergovernmental system (i.e., 
state-level and executive-centered) and would 
likely have been improved had the participants 
been a more heterogeneous sample of practi- 
tioners. ; 

This volume is satisfactory as a summary of 
significant historical developments. It is likely 
to be less useful to scholars already well versed 
in the field. 


- 


LAURENCE J. O'TOOLE, JR. 
Auburn University l 


Policy Guidelines for Bail: An Experiment in 
Court Reform, By John S. Goldkamp and 
Michael R. Gottfredson (Philadelphia: 
Temple University Press, 1985. xv, 249 p. 
$34.95). 


This useful case study is designed to discern 
how bail decisions for defendants charged with 
serious crimes traditionally have been made in 
Philadelphia, develop an alternative model for 
making bail decisions, and test and evaluate 
the utility of the alternative model compared 
with traditional practices. The discussion of 
methodology and field research is relevant to a 
general audience of social scientists. It will be 
helpful especialy to those who are com- 
templating related field research but do not 
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have extensive prior experience. The authors 
develop each of their three purposes in a 
straightforward, chronological style that gives 
the reader the sense of participating in the 
research project as it unfolds. Such an am- 
bitious project required the close cooperation 
of criminal-justice professionals, especially 
judges. What is striking is how successful the 
authors were in gaining this cooperation. 

The first stage of the study endeavored to 
uncover what factors 20 judges used to deter- 
mine the kinds and amount of bail imposed for 
selected criminal categories, and the degree of 
variability among those decisions. Their obser- 
vations are consistent with results of previous 
bail studies. Also, the authors claim significant 
variability among bail decisions made. That is, 
defendants with similar backgrounds who 
were charged with similar crimes frequently 
experienced different bail obligations. This 
variability was perceived to be evidence of un- 
fairness in the bail decision-making process. 
The second stage of the project was to develop . 
a model based on a set of shared guidelines 
that might be used to reduce variability among 
bail decisions and produce greater rationality 
and equity in the bail decision-making process. 
The guidelines were developed through discus- 
sions with judges and by. applying actuarial 
techniques to bail decisions made in the first 
stage. The third stage of the project, testing 
and evaluating the two models of decision 
making, demonstrated how significantly the 
Philadelphia judges cooperated in the research, 
Sixteen judges participated in the test. Ran- 
domly selected, half were encouraged to use 
the bail decision-making methods they had 
always used, and half were asked to employ 
the guidelines model that was developed. 

The results of the experiment suggest rather 
marginal differences between bail decisions 
based on the guidelines model and those based 
on traditional methods. What differences do ` 
exist may not be due to the guidelines model 
despite the authors’ arguments to the contrary. 
The reduced variability across decisions 
among the experimental judges may be due 
more to the additional time and effort they 
spent in a group context discussing bail dect- 
sion making than to the guidelines model. 

Another problem is the use of random 
sampling to select the experimental group and 
the control group from such a small number of 
judges. Switching just two judges might have 
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- significantly altered the results. Because we 
know how the fudges performed individually 
in stage one of the project, it might have been 
wiser to select two sample groups that con- 
sciously balanced the degree of variability 
among bail decisions. But readers cannot 
evaluate the samples, because we are not in- 
formed which judge was in which group, nor 
do we discover how the decisions of the experi- 
mental judges compared with their decisions 
observed during stage one. These data are so 
obviously relevant to evaluating the guidelines 
model that one must wonder why they were 
not included. 

There are additional flaws in the book worth 
noting. In the first two hundred pages, the bail 


options are given as “Released on Recogni- 


zance” (ROR) or cash. But in the epilogue we 
are told about a third type of “bail decision 
that compromised between requiring a cash 
deposit from the court and... ROR” (p. 
212). This raises a number of questions about 
the frequency of such decisions and how they 
were treated in the experiment. Also, there is 
no mention of what role, if any, other 
criminal-justice personnel played in the bail 
decision making process. The data in some of 
the tables, figures and appendixes are inade- 
quately labelled. Finally, footnotes urge 
readers to consult appendixes in other works 
that should rather be reproduced in some form 
here to enable the reader more fully to evaluate 
what is reported. In spite of these criticisms, 
the book will prove worthwhile to those con- 
templating field ‘research, in general, and 
criminal-justice research, in particular, ` 
FREDRIC A. WALDSTEIN 
Bentley College 


Judicial Conflict and Consensus: Behavioral 
Studies of American Appellate Courts. 
Edited by Sheldon Goldman and Charles 
M: Lamb (Lexington: University Press of 
Kentucky, 1986. 320 p. $30.00). 


The editors collect 12 articles that seek to ex- 
plore the nature and intensity, and especially 
the causes of, and phenomena related to con- 
flict and consensus among appellate court 
judges. More specifically, the first set of articles 
addresses the U.S. Supreme Court. Several 
focus on U.S. courts of appeals. Ahd a final 
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group looks at judicial behavior on state 
supreme courts. All of the selected articles 
share the common theme “that diversity of at- 
titudes is related to the dynamics of conflict 
and consensus on American collegial courts” 


`- (p. 277). 


In the prologue, the editors make a good 
case for examining the subject of conflict and 
consensus ‘(although it is clear that there is 
more fascination with the former than with the 
latter). These phenomena shed light on the key 
role of judges as policymakers. They: tell us 
something about the internal dynamics of col- 
legial courts, and they provide us with key in- 
sights into judicial attitudes, roles, and leader- 
ship patterns. : 

One of the real strengths of this volume is its 
comparative approach. Speaking for many in 
1983, Lawrence Baum bemoaned the fact that 
“scholars in the field have shown little taste for 
cross-institutional research even within the 
judiciary. It is notable, for instance, how little 
research compares federal and state courts” 
(‘Judicial Politics: Still a Distinctive Field,” in 
Political Science: The State of the Discipline, 
ed. Ada W. Finifter [Washington: American 
Political Science Association, 1983], 205). 
Among the more interesting comparative find- 
ings are these: (1) consensus and conflict In 
voting patterns vary on the different levels of 
U.S. appellate courts over time (Several 
studies related this to the difficulty and com- 
plexity of the issues before the courts at any 
one time); (2) there is some direct and indirect 
comparative data suggesting that dissent in- 
creases with the overturning of precedents; (3) 
the findings are mixed as to.whether there is a 
relationship between the size of the workload 
and the rate of dissent; and (4) several studies 
discovered strong support for the proposition 
that urbanization is associated with increases 
in judicial conflict. 

Besides the stress on a comparative ap- 
proach, it is clear that the editors hoped to ad- 
vance our knowledge of theory as well. It 
seems fair to give them high marks in this 
regard. The attitudinal approach, often tested 
using bloc analysis and cumulative scaling, is 
buttressed by several excellent studies. For ex- 
ample, David Danelski’s study indicates how 
attitudinal and other approaches can be incor- 
porated into a multicausal model to produce 
an effective strategy of research. After per- 
forming a content analysis of a number of 
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civil-liberties cases, Danelski then used scaling 
in an innovative manner. to examine activist- 
restraint role -conceptions as- they related to 
judicial conflict.and consensus. 

Another area of theoretical adane was, in 


d characteristics and their decision- 
making patterns. However, the findings: here 
were mixed; and it is clear that this is an.area 
where more. research is needed. Perhaps more 
fruitful. and consistent were the findings. con- 
cerning the rélation between judicial role and 
subsequent. behavior. For instance, there is an 


the relationship between jurists’ attributes or ` 
backgroun 


elegant study by Harold J. Spaeth and Michael 


F. Altfeld which combines opinion analysis 
and voting patterns to show that while a 
justice might appear from the language of his 
decisions to be a. believer in restraint, the 
reasoning used may in fact rationalize the 
casting. of activist votes. 

_A final area of significant theory. building 
was ‘in the realm of small-group analysis. . In 
looking at the concept of leadership, for in- 
stance, a study revealed that when a new chief 
justice is a relatively weak leader, his col- 
leagues may then actively compete for leader- 
ship. Our theoretical understanding of leader- 
stitp.on state supreme courts is enhanced in a 
study by Victor E. Flango, Craig R. Ducat, and 
R. Neal McKnight, who- analyzed opinion 
assignments and coalitions in decisions with 
nonunanimous.opinions.. , 

In sum, this reader is not: just, another collec- 
tion of articles in book form. By selecting a 
first-rate team of contributors and by prepar- 
ing an effective and an insightful prologue and 


epilogue, the editors have: used this textas a` 
significant vehicle for advancing our substan- f 


tive and. theoretical Enowiedes of judicial 
behavior.: , 

ate ea - ROBERT A. CARP 
Unies of Howson Unive Park i l 


Shadow Justice: The Ideology and Institution- 
alization of Alternatives to Court. By 
B. Harrington SRG oh 

Greenwood, 1985. 216 p.).- 


eae teen 


: rapidly expanding alternatives-to-court move- 


- . ment. The. author argues that this movement 


provides, ander Wie i oF homilia «/ 
means of expanding the capacity of the state to 
maintain : public, order..by intervening in 
disputes that might otherwise elude the judicial 


net... She characterizes the contemporary 


alternatives-to-court movement as a conser- 
vative political reaction to the rights revolu- 
tion of the 1960s, aided and abetted by liberal 
reformers who, despite that revolution, remain 
skeptical of the capacity of courts to. provide 
increased access to justice, Auch lees justice 
itself. 


In parts i.and 2, Harrington asserts that a 
gap has long existed between the ideology and - 


-the practice of informalism..Early in the twen- 
. tieth century, progressive reformers advocated 


the establishment of courts that would provide 
“social justice” rather than mere “legal justice.” 


“The fruits of their efforts—juvenile, domestic 


relations, and small-claims courts—frequently 
failed-to deliver on the promise of -better 
justice, but. they did substantially increase the 
state's role in the management of human’ af- 
fairs. In much the same way, Harrington con- 
tends, the contemporary alternatives move- 
ment embodies a judicial-management strategy . ` 
whose..primary goal. is to create a unified, i 
court-centered system that “increases the - 
capacity of the judiciary to create programs— 
to become proactive” (p. 66). 

. The -empirical support: for- Harrington's 
thesis is found in part 3, a case study of the 
Kansas City Neighborhood Justice Center 
(NJC),. one of three such funded by 
the. Department. of Justice in the late 1970s. The 
center was intended to provide mediation ser- 
vices on a voluntary basis for minor civil and 
criminal disputes involving persons with conti- 
nuing relati finds that 
because the bulk of the NJC’s business was 
generated by referrals from the criminal fustice 
system—prosecutors, police, and judges— 
most mediation participants were in: fact sub- 
jected to coercive pressures to accept its ser- 
vices, Other forms of coercion were built into 
the mediation process itself, including. man- 
datory arbitration if mediation failed to 


. achieve an agreement. Harrington refers to 


such pressures as “institutionalized. volun- ` 
tarism.” Despite’ (or perhaps because of) these 
pressures, disputing parties were no more will- 
ing to participate in mediation than in ad- 
judication. Thus, the author concludes that the 


NIG te team an alicoiaive to Cana dows 
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of” conventional adjudication practices” (p. 
171). 

The NJC is dead—the victim of federal 
budget cuts—but the alternatives-to-court 
movement survives and thrives with state and 
private funding. As exemplary as Harrington's 
study of the Kansas City NJC is in its own 
right, it would be unwise to apply her negative 
conclusions about one program or model to 
the movement as a whole. Mediation pro- 
grams that specialize in civil, rather than 
criminal, matters are less subject to the charge 
that they are subtle means of expanding 
judicial authority. On‘the contrary, 
consensual-resolution processes may allow 
disputants to maintain ownership of their own 
disputes rather than turning them over to a 
judge for decision making. 

Moreover, while Harrington is undoubtedly 
correct in cautioning against abandonment of 
reform efforts that define legal rights as “an im- 
portant political resource that structures 
bargaining in informal settings” (p. 173), it is 
equally important to recognize that such infor- 
mal bargaining has been and will remain an in- 
tegral part of the judicial process. The 
emergence of the alternatives-in-court move- 
ment provides an opportunity to understand 
better the symbiotic relationship between ad- 
judication on the one hand and mediation/ 
negotiation on the other. Neither more justice 
nor better justice will be achieved exclusively 
through a rights-based strategy or through 
reliance on informal dispute resolution. The 
real challenge to legal reformers is to capture 
the mixture of formalism and informalism that 
ae and enhances the best features of 

th. 


RICHARD J. MAIMAN 
University of Southern Maine 


Origins of American Political Parties 1789- 
1803. By John F. Hoadley (Lexington: 
University Press of Kentucky, 1986. xii, 257 
p. $24.00). 


One’s first thought on seeing the title of this 
book is likely to be, “Hasn't this been done 
before?” The answer is yes—and no. Students 
of party development have placed the birth of 
political parties anywhere between 1792 and 
1830. John Hoadley argues that this confusion 
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results from the use of varying definitions of 
party and from failure to distinguish the no- 


-tion of party from that of party system. Those 


who would place the orgins of parties in the 
nineteenth century are looking for institutions 
that would meet twentieth-century standards. 
Those who would place the birth of parties as 
early as 1792 are willing to accept factions as 
parties, which is equally problematic. Hoadley 
asserts, correctly, that “any conclusion regard- 
ing the emergence of parties is dependent on 
how the term party is understood” (p. 19). He 
prefers to view party as a continuum based on 
a developmental process that ranges from fac- 
tionalism, to polarization, to expansion, and 
finally to institutionalization. Hoadley’s book 
offers a search for evidence as to when key 
points on this continuum have been reached. 

Attention is given to the development of 
electoral institutions in the new nation 
(chapter 3) and this analysis involves tradi- 
tional historical description rather than quan- 
titative methods. Hoadley concludes that the 
vagueness and uncertainty of early electoral 
arrangements inhibited the development of 
formal party contests for office but that this 
game vagueness permitted those in the major- 
ity in various areas to manipulate local elec- 
toral arrangements to their own (partisan) ad- 
vantage. More central to the argument is the 
analysis of the development in the House and 
Senate of voting blocs that exhibited both in- ` 
trabloc unity and interbloc disagreement 
(chapters 4-8). The meat of the book is an in- 
tensive quantitative and qualitative examina- 
tion of voting patterns in the first through the 
seventh Congress. Using multidimensional 
scaling, Hoadley shows that voting patterns in 
the first Congress were based more on region 
than on party, but by the second Congress the 
polarization of voting based on party was 
beginning, despite a fair amount of within-bloc 
disagreement. This intraparty disunity 
diminished considerably by the third Congress 
and nearly disappeared by the seventh Con- 
gress (Figures 1-14, pp. 62-75). 

We are offered as well an analysis of “key 
votes” in varlous policy areas, designed to 
show that an underlying set of attitudes, rather 
than coincidence, produced these voting con- 
figurations. Significant progress along the con- 
tinuum of party development is demonstrated 
by votes on the Jay Treaty in 1796, debate over 
which “brought in themes of presidential 
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authority, economics, frontier protection, and 
even slavery; as such, it represented a culmina- 
tion of developments in all issue domains” (p. 
140). 

This book is addressed to a cross- 
disciplinary audience. Historians especially 
will appreciate the meticulous analysis of 
specific votes in various issue domains and of 
the behavior of specific individual members of 
Congress. Political scientists will laud the ap- 
plication of quantitative techniques to a sub- 
ject most often treated in qualitative fashion, 
although those accustomed to -percentage 
tables may find some of the tables of raw Ns 
disconcerting. A useful addition to the quan- 
titative analysis might have been the calcula- 
tion of party-support scores for individual 
members in each Congress coupled with an ex- 
amination of mean levels of party support for 
each Congress in the 14-year period. Given the 
careful attempt to classify members’ party af- 
filiations correctly (appendix A), this would 
have been possible, and for.some readers it 
would have had greater intuitive appeal than 
the spatial configurations of voting. The book 
deserves examination by serious students of 
party development and congressional voting 
and would be appropriate to graduate 
seminars on either of these topics. It is far too 
technical, however, for all but the most sophis- 
ticated undergraduates. 


PATRICIA A. HURLEY 
Texas A & M University 


Class Awareness in the United States. By Mary 
R Jackman and Robert W. Jackman 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1983. xi, 231 p.. $30.00, cloth; $10.95, 


paper). 

Divided We Stand: Working Class Stratifica- 
tion in America. By William Form (Cham- 
paign: University of Illinois Press, 1985. 
xviii, 306 p. $28.95). 


Both of these books focus on class and 
-politics and spend more time establishing and 
then defending their conception of social class 
than with teasing out the relationship between 
tlass and politics. Both, also, are authored by 
established scholars who share a Weberian 
view of class as a series of graded status groups 
and who are empiricists in the best sense of 


that term. This, however, is where the similar- 
ity ends. ` 

Mary and Robert Jackman want to deter- 
mine if social class is meaningful in the United 


‘States. Patterning their book after Richard 
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Centers’s The Psychology of Social Classes 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949), 
they contend that if classes really do exist as 
social groups, “then they must exist in the 
public consciousness” (p. 8). This leads them 
to study subjective social-class identification. 

They use a five-class model: the poor, the 
working, middle, upper-middle and upper 
classes. To test this they rely on data from a 
1975 University of Michigan national survey 
(N = 1914) specifically designed to test these 
and similar concerns. They initially find that 
all but 3.5% of their respondents identify with 
one class, that 80% feel at least somewhat 
strongly about belonging to this class, that 
there is wide agreement across classes as to the 
class location of various occupations, and that 
economic and cultural criteria are rated 
equally in determining class membership. Fur- 
ther, in a comparison of class with racial iden- 
tification, they conclude that, except for 
middle-class blacks who identify more as 
blacks than as middle class, class is more 
salient than race for most U.S. citizens. 

To elaborate their findings, they build a 
basic model of class identification, consisting 
of three independent variables: family income, 
household head’s socioeconomic index, and 
respondent's education; and replicate it in a 
series of regression equations. This model 
works well for whites but not for blacks, as the 
major distinction the latter seem to make is be- 
tween the poor and the nonpoor. 

This model is then used to address various 
issues. Among their more salient results are the 
following: (1) people appear to translate. their 
social standing into a class identification in a 
realistic manner, as those who say a particular 
criterion is important in class membership 
weight it more heavily in their own class iden- 
tification; (2) affective bonds toward one's 
class and having friends of a similar class sig- 
nificantly affect the relationship between ob- 
jective and subjective class; and (3) class iden- 
tification affects social predispositions more 
than political ones. In fact, for class to have a 
sizeable influence on politics, one needs to 
have a strong attachment to that class. The 
Jackmans conclude that the latter is not sur- 
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prising given the low level of public discourse 
on, and organized political expression of, class 
issues in the U.S. 

I only have a few minor quibbles with the 
Jackmans. First, although they conclude that 
class outweighs race, this is not the same thing 
as saying that whites in a particular class see 
themselves as sharing a similar position with 
blacks in that class. The Jackmans could have 
drawn on Milton Gordon's (Assimilation in 
American Life, (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1964]) concept of “ethclass,” a social 
space consisting of the intersection of class and 
ethnicity, to clarify this. Second, it might have 
strengthened their results to replicate their 
analyses using only those respondents who feel 
at least somewhat strongly attached to a class. 

Overall, the Jackman’s book is very good. It 
is well written, well organized, and ‘well 
argued, and is a model of careful, thoughtful 
scholarship. One should not interpret the gap 
between its publication date (1983) and its 
review here as any indicator as to the quality. 
This is must reading for those concerned with 
class awareness in the United States. 

Form’s book is broader in scope, as his thesis 
is that industrialization, instead of homogen- 


izing the working class, is actually dividing it. ` 


This certainly is a contention of sizable 
theoretical and practical significance, and one 
that will continue to be debated. ` 

Form defines a class as consisting of groups 
with common generational-mobility patterns. 
Using this, he defines the working class as con- 
sisting of five strata of manual workers: the 
self-employed, skilled workers, nonskilled 
workers who work in core industries, non- 
skilled workers who work in periphery in- 
dustries, and the marginally employed (occa- 
sionally a sixth strata, foremen (supervisors), 
appears). He documents the existence and im- 
portance of these strata essentially by looking 
at income differences among them (controlling 
for a host of variables typically invoked to ex- 
plain income differences). Although this short 
summary cannot do justice to all his results, 
using data from the county file, 1/1000 1970 
Public Use Sample (PUS), he finds significant 
income differences among the five strata. It is 
the existence of these, exacerbated by unioni- 
zation and racial and gender inequalities, that 
provides the basis for political disunity in the 
working A 

Unfortunately, the PUS does not include 
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data on political topics. Therefore, Form was 
forced to rely on his own survey in Illinois and 
on the American National Election Study 
(ANES) and General Social Surveys. Using the 
former, he discovers notable class differences 
among professional/administrative, clerical, 
and manual workers, along with somewhat 
smaller differences across his five strata within 
the manual working class on different aspects 
of economic ideologies (e.g., income equality, 
fairness to earnings). Overall, however, these 
five strata are rather weakly related to 
economic attitudes. Using national data, he 
analyzes class and voting and party identifica- 
tion, this time using a six-strata class model. 
My interpretation of this analysis is that super- 
visors behave more like nonmanual workers 
and the self-employed and skilled resemble 
each other, as do the unskilled and marginally 
employed. Finally, so as to test the generaliz- 
ability of his results he compares them to a 
similar analysis he did in France. There he 
finds that although the French working class is 
reputed to be more class conscious, there is 
greater earnings inequality within the French 
working class and (drawing exclusively on the 
work of others) that there are low levels of 
political interest and unity. Form -concludes 
with some speculations on the future of 
working-class politics, 

Despite the large amount of analysis and the 
broad scope of the work, I found several short- 
comings in Form’s book. First, it is not a tight 
package, evidenced by his alternating between 
a five- and six-stratal definition of the working 
class. Second, although he is generally quite. 
careful, he is not always so. In this chapter on 
skilled workers, he takes on the neo-Marxist 
notion that there has been a “de-skilling” of 
labor in the twentieth century. Although Form 
presents some useful historical material on 
skilled workers, his overall treatment is un- 
satisfactory for a number of reasons: (1) He 
focuses only on manual workers, while the 
“de-skilling” argument applies to the whole 
labor force. (2) In his central table in his argu- 
ment (p. 93), he compares the percentage of 
skilled workers in 1900 and in 1980 within sex 
categories, finding that the skilled labor in- 
creased for each. However, after adjusting for 
the different sex ratios of the labor force in 
those two years, one finds that the overall 
percentage of skilled workers actually went 
down slightly. And (3) his -comparison of 
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France and the United States is curious, since 
these two countries are sufficiently dissimilar 


to permit an uncomfortable number of alter- ` 


native explanations to cloud his conclusions. 
Even so, Form does not take full advantage of 
the information on French politics. The most 
noticeable absences are any prolonged discus- 
sions of the role of Catholicism in French 
politics and of the 1981 election of Mitterand. 

These shortcomings will limit the utility of 
Form’s book, although the scope and contro- 
versial nature of his thesis will mean that this 
book will become a valuable part of scholarly 
discourse. 


JOHN F. ZPP 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee l 


The Great Society and Its Legacy: Twenty 
Years of U.S. Social Policy. Edited by Mar- 
shall Kaplan and Peggy Cuciti (Durham, 
NC: Duke University Press, 1986. viii, 252 
p. $42.50, cloth; $17.95, paper). 


Marshall Kaplan and Peggy Cuciti bring 
together a series of essays that treat the Great 
Society from many angles. The collection pro- 
vides more than the standard discussion of the 
history and social and economic effects of the 
poverty programs. Attention is devoted also to 
the broader economic policy, the media 
coverage of the programs, the interplay of 
social science and public policy, and the new 
forms of governmental structures and pro- 
cesses that came about. Both advocates and 
critics are represented. In presenting the 
essays, the book attempts a sober evaluation 
of the programs and examination of what is to 
be learned from the experience. 


The essays are themselves highly uneven in. 


quality. Some of them, such as those by 
Bosworth on economic policy, Pechman on 
tax policy, Frieden and Sagalyn on inner-city 
revitalization, and Nathan on social science 
and the Great Society, constitute genuine at- 
tempts at probing deeper than the surface. 
These essays place the policies of the Great 
Society in a perspective offering readers fresh 
insight into the successes or limitations of the 
programs, the factors that shaped the pro- 
grams’ effects, and the understanding about 
public policy that resulted. Many of the 
others, unhappily, provide no analysis and of- 
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fer little more than the standard fare that has 
been written and said many times before. Un- 
fortunately, too, some of the foremost 
critics—people like Murray and Matusow— 
are not among the contributors at all. Indeed, 
in the end, Murray is simply dismissed out of 
hand with the presumption that his evidence 
and analysis are intentionally biased. This 
presumption neither flatters the authors nor 
strengthens their book. 

Concurring with a lengthening list of 
students of public policy, Kaplan and Cuciti 
argue that the Great Society was responsible 
for more progress than is conventionally 
recognized. The antipoverty initiatives, they 
observe, made a significant contribution to the 
marked decline in poverty that took place 
from 1965 up until the latter 1970s. That 
decline did not result simply, or even mainly, 
from the growth of the private economy. 
While welfare constituted a disincentive to fin- 
ding work for some people in some locales, the 
authors point out that the evidence does not 
demonstrate this generally to have been the 
case. Why, then, did so many people turn to 
governmental programs for help? The authors 
answer that the private sector of the economy 
was unable, on its own, to provide the 
numbers of jobs necessary at the pay necessary 
to lift undertrained and underskilled people 
out of poverty, let alone the elderly (who were 
largely outside the labor market) or the sick 
and the physically and mentally handicapped. 

Kaplan and Cuciti leave unexplained why 
the private economy proved unable to lift peo- 
ple out of poverty following 1965 when it had 
shown itself to be very effective in doing just 
that from 1950 to 1965, before the Great Soci- 
ety. This is a key question. Was the Great 
Society at fault? Several of the contributors 
imply that possibly the economic and tax 
policies of the Great Society years may have 
been inadequate. Yet, most of the measures of 
real (after inflation) growth indicate that the 
economy grew even more rapidly in the 1970s 
than in the 1950s. 

A more compelling explanation, one barely 
touched upon in the book, is rooted in the 
powerful demographic forces of the era: 
following 1964 a net increase of 30 million 
workers took place in the U.S. labor force. 
This staggering increase stemmed from the 
baby-boom generation and the increased entry 
of females into the job market. Working over- 
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time just to generate the numbers of jobs 
necessary to absorb 30 million more workers, 
the economy could not in addition lift those on 
the bottom as it had done so ably in the 1950s. 
Without major programs of governmental 
assistance following 1965, disadvantaged 
workers would have been consigned to lives of 
unremitting poverty 

Notwithstanding the absence of an adequate 
explanation, Kaplan and Cuciti conclude that 
the Great Society's strategem to help the poor 
was, as a rule, on the right track. Will the 
government soon get back on that track? The 
authors observe that tax reductions coupled 
with increased defense expenditures and mush- 
rooming expenditures by assistance programs 
for the nonpoor, all of which have strong 
political constituencies, make it unlikely. 


JOHN E. SCHWARZ 
University of Arizona 


Checks Unbalanced: The Quiet Side of Public 
Spending. By Herman B. Leonard (New 
York: Basic Books, 1986. xii, 289 p. 
$18.95). 


This is an interesting and intelligent examin- 
ation of government programs and fiscal prac- 
tices for which conventional budget account- 
ing is inaccurate and misleading. Most of the 
attention to government's budget-control diffi- 
culties ‘is directed toward the balance or im- 
balance between receipts and outlays. The pur- 
pose of Leonard's book is to analyze a number 
of fiscal problems that would not be resolved 
by balancing currently defined spending 
against currently defined receipts. And these 
fiscal problems, as Leonard points out, are not 
exclusively federal. State and local govern- 
ments have managed, despite constitutional 
_ and other fiscal controls, to engage in fiscal 
schemes that are politically attractive but 
economically questionable. 

What Leonard identifies as “quiet spending” 
ranges quite broadly. Included are, for exam- 
ple, the unfunded liabilities of public-pension 
systems and the social-security program. The 
pay-as-you-go funding policies used at all 
levels of government have created enormous 
unfunded liabilities for these programs. These 
funding policies have also served to cover up 
the actual costs of eligibility and benefit for- 
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mulas. A similar obscurity regarding costs, 
Leonard argues, arises from the budgetary 
treatment of credit programs and tax subsidies. 
In both instances, substantial financial benefits 
are transferred without the scrutiny or controls 
that apply to direct spending. 

There is at least some basic understanding of 
these types of programs and practices among 
budget and fiscal reformers. The inclusion of 
credit-program subsidies in the spending 
budget, for example, was advocated by a pres- 
idential budget commission two decades ago. 
Added to these conventional issues, however, 
are two relatively new and certainly unpubli- 
‘ized ones, the using up of capital assets 
through insufficient maintenance of public in- 
frastructure and public-sector leasing. Both 
have been extensively used by public officials 
to avoid annual budget constraints, even 
though their long-term costs may be extremely 


Tying this disparate set of fiscal difficulties 
together poses some problems. The standard 
Leonard uses to distinguish quiet spending is 
whether its financing scheme is controlled by 
the authorization-appropriations process. His 
point is that evasions of the appropriations 
process make it very difficult to enforce ac- 
countability. Since many of the programs fi- 
nanced in this fashion are financially complex 
and difficult to value on a current cost basis, 
one gets neither the oversight nor the program- 
matic competition that lends some discipline to 
direct-spending programs. Much ‘of what 
Leonard analyzes, however, does run through 
the appropriations process. The actual costs, 
by contrast, are not necessarily controlled by 
that process. This is the case for annual ap- 


_propriations ceilings on certain credit pro- 


grams. The appropriations cap controls the 
volume, not the subsidy cost, of the program. 

Leonard’s conceptual distinction may, there- 
fore, lack precision, but his general point 
about accountability being tied to costs is ex- 
tremely important. His effort to bring these 
programs under a theoretical umbrella—using 
the principal-agent model to identify incen- 
tives for creating and maintaining quiet spend- 
ing—likewise works better in some cases than 
in others. But, again, the general point that 
these programs have politically explicable 
commonalities is most persuasive. 

Roughly two-thirds of this book is devoted 
to detailed studies of quiet-spending programs. 
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The remainder deals with various reforms that 
might raise the profile of quiet spending. An 
important issue here is how public-sector ac- 
counting might contribute toward a broader 
understanding of actual program costs, and 
Leonard's review of the problems and pro- 
spects is brisk and insightful, if perhaps a bit 
brief. Considerably greafer discussion is 
devoted to how mechanical limits on spend- 
ing—and especially the federal balanced- 
budget amendment—would not solve, and 
likely might exacerbate, quiet-spending eva- 
sions. 

One of the great virtues of this book is the 
author's expertise. As a policy analyst, he 
understands the programs he is describing. As 
an economist, he can analyze fiscal and cost 
issues rigorously. And he uses both perspec- 
tives to illuminate the political process in a 
creative and knowledgeable fashion. 


DENNIS S. IPPOLITO 
Southern Methodist University 


The Political Hand: Policy Implementation 
and Youth Employment Programs. By 
Martin A. Levin and Barbara Ferman (New 
York: Pergamon, 1985. xiv, 166 p. $19.50, 
cloth; $9.95, paper). 


Since Pressman and Wildavsky in 1973 tag- 
ged implementation as a poorly understood 
and understudies policy stage, there has been a 
virtual outpouring of scholarly articles, books, 
and texts on the subject. In consequence, 
recently published contributions to what now 
is a fairly well-plowed field must fulfill greater 
expectations than in the past when each new 
work almost always added something valuable 
to the little that was known. Today, the 
critical reviewer of works.on implementation 
looks for the following: (1) a conceptual and 
theoretical synthesis of the numerous 
mentary and particularistic rules and findings 
that exist-in the literature; (2) the statement of 
an interesting and as yet undiscovered insight 
into the complex process of implementation; 
and (3) a clear exposition of the successes and 
failures of implementation in a particular 
substantive policy area that is useful to the 
students of that policy and for comparisons 
with implementation in other areas. 

The Political Hand: Policy Implementation 
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and Youth Employment Programs by Martin 
A. Levin and Barbara Ferman is a modest book 
that does not aspire to a general theory of the 
implementation process, which the authors 
believe exemplifies relationships too numerous 
and diverse to capture conceptually (p. 11, n. 
7). Their task as they see it is less to create 
theory than to make the existing ideas more ex- 
plicit. Scholars of implementation may differ 
as to the extent to which a satisfactory theory 
can, in fact, finally arise out of the weltering 
they have so far endured. Most will agree, 
however, that higher levels of theory should 
take top position on the research agenda, and 
some researchers have made strides in identify- 
ing general patterns or scenarios of implemen- 
tation (see, for instance, Daniel A. Mazmanian 
and Paul A. Sabatier, Implementation and 
Public Policy (Glenview, IL: Scott, Foresman, 
1981, chap. 8). From the perspective of a 
search for theory, Levin and Ferman’s book is 
disappointing. 

Judged from the perspective of the specific 
understandings added to unravelling the pro- 
cess of implementation, The Political Hand 
fares rather better. While clearly not a new no- 
tion, the role of implementation entrepreneurs 
(fixers or double agents) is clearly identified 
and imaginatively discussed as the political 
hand comparable to the unseen hand in eco- 
nomics that causes disorganized interests and 
only partially shared interests to converge in 
support of implementing policy. Despite their 
emphasis on the importance of leadership, 
Levin and Ferman do not mine their case 
studies for information about how such entre- 
preneurs can be recruited and nurtured. In- 
stead they advise simple policy design since 
talented program executives are scarce and the 
disincentives to investment of political capital 
in implementation are strong. 

Other lessons of the policy literature are 
clearly restated and reinforced by The Political 
Hand. Levin and Ferman note that while the 
reasons for policy-implementation failure are 
legion, the causes of policy-implementation 
success, achieved relatively well by the imple- 
menters of the youth-employment programs 
they studied, are more important and not suffi- 
ciently emphasized. These authors wisely 
observe that while implementation is impor- 
tant, it is not everything. Supposed ease of im- 
plementation of policy does not make up for 
design failures, and Levin and Ferman criticize 
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a number of alternatives to existing policies 
that are sometimes suggested by more market- 
oriented policy analysts as not sufficiently 
targeted and not aimed at training. The study 
also reinforces the conclusion that by itself, 
adequate federal funding is not sufficient to 
achieve successful program implementation. 
More important is the preexistence of net- 
works of human relations and rich organiza- 
tional structure. Ironically in the case of youth 
employment, much of this crucial structure 
was built up during the Great Society period, 
which was accused of throwing money at 
problems without achieving results. 

Only three of eight chapters and a short ap- 
pendix contribute directly to substantive 
knowledge of implementation of the Youth 
Employment and Demonstrations Project Act 
of 1977. One chapter (chapter 4) concentrates 
on the characteristics of the youth unemploy- 
ment problem. The main substantive treat- 
ment occurs in a chapter (chapter 5) that 
examines how each of nine separate selected 
programs worked and the degree of successful 
implementation. Data are presented in abbre- 
viated narrative form and in an 11-page sum- 
mary table that facilitates comparisons among 
the nine programs (pp. 62-73). A final chapter 
(chapter 8) provides recommendations to im- 
prove youth employment programs and criti- 
cally examines some alternative program 
designs that appear to promise more effective 
implementation but are found flawed. While 
interesting to the student of implementation, 
substantive coverage may seem a bit thin for a 
reader whose principal interests are in the 
policy area. 

Levin and Ferman have added a somewhat 
useful volume to what has become a rather 
crowded implementation literature that as yet 
lacks a theoretical synthesis. 


HELEN M. INGRAM 
University of Arizona 


Placing Parties in American Politics. By David 
R. Mayhew (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1986. 395 p. $38.50, cloth; 
$11.50, paper). 


Describing U.S. parties has never been easy. 
In today’s rapidly changing world, when we 
have difficulty deciding whether the parties are 
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coming or going, relevant or irrelevant, we 
need more than ever to understand where they 
are coming from. In this book, David Mayhew 
has sought to isolate an aspect of those parties, 
one that he calls the “traditional party organi- 
zation” (TPO) and to locate its existence dur- 
ing the 1960s. Such an organization by 
Mayhew’s definition must (1) have substantial 
autonomy, that is, not be an arm of another 
group such as a union or interest group; (2) last 
a long time; (3) have hierarchic internal struc- 
tures; (4) regularly try to bring about the 
nomination of candidates for a wide range of 
officies; and (5) rely primarily on material in- 
centives to get people to work for them. Such 
parties have existed primarily where most of 
the patronage has existed, at the local level, 
although they may try to influence state 
politics as well. The classic machine is, of 
course, an example of a TPO, and one that 
sometimes could dominate an entire govern- 
ment. But Mayhew has cast his net more 
widely to encompass parties able to control 
only parts of the action. 

How widespread were such organizations in 
the 1960s? The major part of the book is de- 
voted to a state-by-state answer to that ques- 
tion. Aided by the outpouring of monographs 
and dissertations of the sixties and seventies, 
Mayhew is able to come to an informed judge- 
ment for each state. This section, and particu- 
larly its accompanying footnotes, stands as a 
most useful bibliographic essay on the condi- 
tion of parties in the states. Mayhew impres- 
sionistically rates each state on a scale of one to 
five in terms of the relative importance of 
TPOs in their politics. He works from the 
assumption that if no scholar or journalist has 
written about them, they don’t exist, a reason- 
able enough assumption given the United 
States’ muckraking traditions. By the same 
token, I would have been a bit more skeptical 
in accepting accounts of their existence, par- 
ticularly given the usefulness of the illusion of 
their existence in fending off unwanted com- 
petition. 

Rooted as they are in the literature, the 
ratings will occasion few surprises. For those 
who thought that the Democrats of Chicago 
were the last outpost of this kind of material- 
based slating organization, Mayhew’s survey 
provides an excellent antidote. The 13 
“organization states,” those rating a four or 
five, form a region running from Rhode Island 
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and Connecticut down through the Middle 
Atlantic states to Maryland and ranging 
westward through Illinois to Missouri. Louisi- 
ana gets the only three in the nation, thus sav- 
ing the five-point character of the scale. Five 
southern states rate a two, as does New Mex- 
ico in the west. The remaining 30 states receive 
a one, indicating no evidence of * ‘traditional” 
organization. 

What difference does it make for the policies 
of a state? Mayhew correlates his TPO scale 
with measures of the states’ expenditures 
related to personal income to show that states 
with traditional parties have had significantly 
smaller public economies in relation to income 
than states without such parties. That the cor- 
relation exists is clear enough, but given the 
regional concentration of the organization 
states, their relative age, and population den- 
sity, I am not convinced that the causes lie 
simply in the character of their local parties. 

The principal deviant here in New York, a 
five on the TPO scale, yet a state with a large 
public economy. Mayhew attributes its odd 
behavior to its strong reform tradition, and the 
fact that the state’specialized in executives 
with a bent for aggrandizing government.” 
That most of those executives ended up as na- 
tional party leaders in both parties is ignored. 

Herein lies the major problem with this 
“bottoms-up” approach to party organization. 
It cannot recognize that these are, and always 
have been, national organizations into which 
state and local organizations are linked more 
. of less tightly. Mayhew, of course, recognizes 
that other sorts of party organizations exist 
(usually he refers to them as “candidate 
organizations”). Yet it is clear from his title, 
Placing Parties, as well as from his approach, 
that only the traditional party is the real thing. 
Yet, as his figures show, the last time the 
“organization” states encompassed as much as 
half the population of the United States was in 
the 1880s, and that proportion has been going 
down ever since. Mayhew’s parties are tradi- 
tional not because they represent the way in 
which U.S. parties have organized themselves, 
but only in'the sense that U.S. scholarly tradi- 

tion has deemed them the true U.S. party. It is 
this tradition that insists that U.S. parties have 
no national organization and that the center of 
gravity of power in these parties lie at the local 
level. If we are truly to “place” parties in U.S. 
politics, we must use concepts that come closer 
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to the real world. It is ironic that students of 
parties’ should persist in constricting their 
views of party organization to those elements 
that resemble well-defined structures like 
businesses, at a time when organization theor- 
ists have come to recognize the inapplicability 
of such simple hierarchic models to ee or- 
ganizations. 


JOSEPH A. SCHLESINGER 
Michigan State University 


Chicanos, Catholicism, and Political Ideology. 
By Lawrence J. Mosqueda (Lanham, MD: 
University Press of America, 1986. vii, 219 
p. $24.50, cloth; $12.75, paper). 


The significant growth of the Chicano 
population has- fueled wide interest in their 
political orientations. Politicians, political 
pundits, and Chicano activists appear to be 
equally engrossed with the question of how the 
demographic ascendance of Chicanos might 
alter the nature of local and national politics. 
In this light, the appearance of Chicanos, 
Catholicism, and Political Ideology is certainly 
timely: the potential readership is large and 
eager. The ability of this work to satisfy the 
curiosity of that readership, of course, is 
another question. 

The body of this small volume was the 
author’s dissertation and, unfortunately, its 
content is typical of many degree-conferring 
projects. To be specific, it is narrow in scope, 
formula-bound in structure, short on data, and 
more descriptive than analytic. But given. its 
origin, the blame for these predictable faults 
probably rests more heavily on the publishers. 
They should have encouraged more additions 
and revisions, 

Data were gathered between 1977 and 1978 
from 35 Chicano informants via an open- 
ended interview instrument. The respondents 
were either community leaders, academics, or 
clergy. The book tries to address two points 
directly: (1) Is the Catholic church a mainstay 
in the everyday lives of Chicanos? and (2) 
Does the church predispose Chicanos to em- 
brace conservative political ideologies? 

Mosqueda concludes that Catholicism is not 
an integral part of Chicanos’ socialization pro- 
cess. Chicanos readily express being Catholic 
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as part of their subjective identity but they lack 
commitment to religious obligations and often 
diverge from church doctrine. All this may be 
true, but the evidence presented is not very 
convincing. The bulk of his argument is based 
on rates of church attendance during the six- 
ties. 

Is the church a conservative factor among 
Chicanos? I don’t think the book ever really 
tackles this issue head on. Those who believe 
that Chicanos are naturally inclined to be 
political conservatives because ‘they are 
Catholics, are strongly warned to reconsider 
their views. However, if you have ever 
wondered what the relative importance of 
‘Catholicism is on formulating Chicano 
political ideologies, you will have to look 
elsehwhere for insights. 

From the verbatim responses that were 
printed, it is clear that Chicanos who had at- 
tained a high level of religious devoutness had 
also clashed with the: church or their own 
beliefs when they adopted liberal political 
postures. And the book describes the clashes 
between the church and the United Farmwork- 
ers Union and the conflicts that arose between 
Los Angeles’s Cardinal James McIntyre and 
Catolicos por la Raza. Both of these events 
corroborate the respondents’ collective opin- 
ion that the church has been on the conser- 
vative end of the political spectrum and it will 
try to act as an agent of social control. But it is 
difficult to go meaningfully beyond this essen- 
tially historical observation. 

The book's major drawback is that it never 
definitively states what have been the norma- 
tive parameters of Chicano political expres- 
sion. Simply to imply that Chicano activists 
have rarely ventured further than adopting a 
reformist stance just isn’t a sufficient founda- 
tion for addressing the book’s major research 
question. How can we discuss whether the 
church has significantly shaped the political 
ideology of Chicanos if we can’t even describe 
the general dispersion and centrality of any 
specific political attitudes or behaviors? ` 

Survey data collected in the 1980s suggest 
that Chicanos oppose gun control, favor the 
death penalty, and don’t think blacks need 
federal intervention. Chicanos also favored the 
Equal Rights Amendment and are prochoice 
with regard to abortion. And they voted over- 
whelmingly for Senator Ted Kennedy in the 
1980 presidential’ primary. What role did 


Catholicism play? I am sure that Dr. Mos- 
queda is now effectively addressing that issue. 

PHILIP GARCIA 
California State University 


Judging Credentials: Nonlawyer Judges and 
the Politics of Professionalism. By Doris 
Marie Provine SERN University of 
Chicago Press, 1986. xvii, 248 p. $30.00, 
cloth; $13.95, paper). 


Judging Credentials is about the profession- 
alization of the U.S. judiciary. Its focus is upon . 
the credentials (presence or absence of a law 
degree) of judges sitting in the lowliest of U.S. 
courts, those hearing traffic and other minor 
criminal and civil matters. The author, a 
political scientist and lawyer who once served 
as a judge in a rural New York court, addresses 
the central issue of the competence of lay 
judges from historical, contemporary, and em- 
pirical vantage points. Provine’s thesis is that 
lay judges perform as well as lawyer judges 
and, in so doing, confer a unique democratiz- 
ing influence on the justice system. 

The book has two major parts. The first is a 
historical view of the development of an all- 
lawyer judiciary in the United States and 
subsequent efforts by the organized bar and 
court reformers to extend this to the lowest 
courts. The book's second part addresses, with 
data collected from New York State, the atti- 
tudes and performance of lay and lawyer 


judges. 

The historical view is superb. In drawing 
upon various disciplines, the research is 
thorough and highly eclectic. Nevertheless, 
readers may find it interesting to compare Pro- 
vine’s images of lawyers in the early United 
States with those of Robert Ferguson in Law 
and Letters in American Culture (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1984). If it seems 
that the two are speaking of an entirely dif- 
ferent species (contrast Provine’s lawyer. as job 
hunter with Ferguson’s lawyer as leader of the 
literati), perhaps it is because the legal profes- 
sion was diverse and stratified then as now. 
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. The New York-based data, consisting of a 
mail survey to lawyer and lay judges as well as 
observations and interviews, have been col- 


lected with rigor and a theoretical sense of pur-- 


pose. Several states, though, could profitably 
have been studied, given that 43 still utilize lay 
judges. More problematic is Provine’s interpre- 
tation of her data. She finds that: lay judges 
are more likely to penalize offenders who orig- 
inally plead not guilty (p. 100); more lay than 
lawyer judges (62% v. 45%) are critical of the 
due-process revolution (p. 101); and, perhaps 
most telling of all, a sizeable group (20%) of 
lay judges themselves feel inferior to lawyer 
judges (p. 163). Nevertheless, Provine con- 
cludes that her data “failed to expose any ma- 
jor differences between lay and lawyer judges” 
(p. 120, italics added). In my view, she does 
not adequately address questions about how 

differences must be to have theoretical or 
legal significance, and whose frame of refer- 
ence—the lawyer's (oriented to “worst-case” 
abuses) or the social scientist's (viewing judges 
in the aggregate)—should be used in evalu- 
ating differences. 

Nor does Provine grapple with the policy 
implications of these differences or worst-case 
abuses. She fully describes the Supreme 
Court's refusal (North v. Russell, 1976) to ban 
the states’ use of lay judges but not how the 
judicial abuses of North v. Russell are.to be 
avoided in the future. Her own data (59% of 
New York's lay judges had no education 
beyond high school) provide little reassurance 
to those who believe that college-level educa- 
tion contributes substantially to a civic literacy 
desirable for lay (and lawyer) judging, 

By contrast, the book is at its best in examin- 
ing the broad picture. Provine ably connects 
her empirical data to the larger theoretical con- 
cerns, Along the way, readers will find rele- 
vant discussions of the organized bar, alter- 
native dispute-resolution forums, and citizen 
` participation on juries. Particularly interesting 
is the discussion of lay judging in other coun- 
tries, not only in Britain but in Western and 
Eastern Europe 

Judging Credentials despite some reserva- 
tions about its empirical features, is an excel- 
lent scholarly contribution, not only to the 
literature on courts but to the study of profes- 
sionalism in U.S. culture. The book is also well 
organized, concise, and literate and could be 
effectively used in upper-division and graduate 


law-related courses in political science, socio- 
logy, and history. : 


JOHN PAUL RYAN 


American Bar Association Commission 
on College and University Nonprofessional 
Legal Studies 


Rural Public Administration: Problems and 


Prospects. Edited by Jim Seroka (Westport, 
CT: Greenwood, 1986. 208 p. $37.50). 


The Seroka volume contains introductory 
and concluding essays by the editor, and a col- 
lection of 10 previously unpublished “research 
reports” on a diversity of subjects concerning 
public administration in rural areas. The 
results of the 1980 census indicated evidence of 
a “rural renaissance” of sorts whereby non- 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas grew 
much more rapidly than urban areas for the 
first time in this century. As awareness of this 
rural rebirth spread, considerable scholarly at- 
tention was directed toward rural government. 
Symptomatic of this awakening of attention 
among public administrationists is the creation 
of a new section within the American Society 
for Public Administration devoted to “rural 
public administration.” Together with the 
publication of Beth Honadle’s Public Adminis- 
tration in Rural Areas and Small Jurisdictions: 
A Guide to Literature (New York: Garland, 
1983), this volume represents the first swell in 
what promises to be a tidal wave of new 
scholarship on rural governments and their ad- 
ministrators. 

The common sentiment underlying the 
Seroka volume, the Honadle bibliographic 
work, and these several specialized programs is 
the view that established Social Science and 
Public Administration are dominated by urban 
concerns. In his introductory essay, Seroka 


„states the view thus: “The primary objectives 


of this collection are to highlight and to under- 
score the research opportunities in the field of 
rural public administration, and to reassert the 
need to study rural governmental units from a 


fresh perspective that is conceptually and prac- 


tically autonomous from urban analysis” (p. 3, 
italics added). In his concluding essay, Seroka 
goes on to argue that “it is unfortunate but true 
that many of the scholars involved in the field 
find themselves as professionally isolated as 
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many of the rural communities they study. No 
single professional association speaks to the 
concern of these interests, no journal regularly 
publishes rural public administration findings, 
and scholars in the subfield must fight for at- 
tention against the strong undercurrent of a 
pro-urban bias of many general public admin- 
istration and social science journals whose 
editors and reviewers pronounce that rural 
concerns are of limited or marginal concern to 
their readership” (p. 186). Given the advent of 
significant population growth in many rural 
areas, the lack’ of non-urban-oriented 
analytical perspectives, and the supposed 
hostility of established disciplines, exactly 
what is to be learned from this uncensored col- 
lection of essays and empirical studies on rural 
public administration? 

Brief summaries of some contributions to 
the Seroka volume will give the reader a view 
of the main issues concerning the self-styled 
victims of an allegedly biased, prourban 
scholarly community. Frank Bryan's essay 
concerns the problem of proper definition for 
the key term rural—maintaining that non- 
metropolitan or small town-oriented defini- 
tions are inferior to spatial/population 
dispersion-based definitions. Bryan argues that 
the rural area is one of dispersed population 
and personal relations, while the urban area is 
one of dense population and anonymous inter- 
personal relationships. These differences, in 
turn, create very different cultural en- 
vironments, giving rise to unique operating 
conditions for administrators in urban and 
rural settings. Seroka’s contribution notes the 
existence of four very different types of rural 
areas based upon the combination of economic 
and population trends: (1) areas that are grow- 
ing in population and improving in economic 
climate, (2) those that are declining in both, 
and (3, 4) those with growth in one area and 
decay in the other. Very different administra- 
tive conditions tend to occur in each of these 
types of areas. Cal Clark and his colleagues, 
Alvin Sokolow, Edward B. Lewis, and Keith 
Snavely—in separate chapters dealing with 
fiscal behavior, governing-board conduct, the 
behavior of chief county administrators, and 
the operation of personnel systems—indicate 
that the conventional wisdom on how govern- 
ments and administrators behave seldom ap- 
plies in a simple way to rural phenomena. 
Moreover, in the area of economic develop- 


ment, Lewis G. Bender and Thaddeus C. Zolty 
do an excellent job of setting forth the “crisis 
oriented” nature of governmental change and 
adaptation in those rural areas where develop- 
ment is sorely needed. Finally, Ken Hibbeln’s 
analysis ‘of the consequences of the demise of 
the doctrine of sovereign immunity at the 
hands of the courts indicates how rural juris- 
dictions are disproportionately disadvantaged 
by such developments. 

This brief overview serves to indicate how 
many areas of rural public-administration 
research are indeed of considerable interest— 
both for their obvious’ pertinence to those 
working and researching in the rural- 
administration field, and for their interest to 
students of urban or local government gen- 
erally. Our generalizations about political and 
administrative behavior established in metro- 
politan centers ought by all means to be tested 
in rural settings, thereby providing for more 
adequately tested general theories of govern- 
ance and more fully developed information on 
the character of rural government. While this 
volume does not provide the firm basis for a 
comprehensive approach to such research, it 
does indeed serve as a stout early step in this 
direction. 

NICHOLAS P. LOVRICH, JR. 
Washington State University 


TVA and the Tellico Dam 1936-1979: A 
Bureaucratic Crisis in Post-Industrial 
America, By William Bruce Wheeler and 
Michael J. McDonald (Knoxville: Univer- 
sity of Tennessee Press, 1986. xii, 290 p. 
$34.50). 


Two historians have written a book of value 
for political scientists in their portrait of an 
organization in search of a mission. The mis- 
sions of the Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA) 
were ambiguous from the beginning. President 
Roosevelt talked of a broad mandate for 
regional development, but the statute assigned 
specific responsibilities to build dams, create 
and distribute electric power, improve naviga- 
tion and flood control, and assist agriculture, 
in part by manufacturing fertilizer. The broad 
mission of regional development was covered 
only in the authorization of planning studies. 
The great achievements of the 1930s and 1940s 
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were the production of electric power, naviga- 
tion and flood control, and improvement in 
farming through new fertilizers and technical 
assistance, as well as a major contribution to 
the production of electric power for the war ef- 
fort, including the mysterious facility at Oak 
Ri 


But the ideal of a multipurpose authority 
engaged in regional development did not die. It 
was appropriated by David Lilienthal and his 
successor as chairman, Gordon Clapp, as part 
of the “myth” of organizational purpose that 
kept the Washington politicians and bureau- 
cracies at arms length. Furthermore, it was 
believed by many dedicated people in the 
organization. However, once the dams were 
built, to be followed by steam plants, and once 
the ‘river was straightened and agriculture 
assisted, what contributions was the TVA to 
make to regional development? 

This book is the story of the search for an 
answer to that fundamental question. The 
Tellico Dam, originally conceived in 1959, was 
to be the expression of a new TVA mission of 
regional economic development. The dam, to 
be built on the Little Tennessee River, was not 
to be justified in terms of the traditional goals 
of power generation, navigation, or flood con- 
trol. The cost-benefit ratios fell short of ac- 
cepted criteria. It was to generate economic 
development through recreation, enhanced 
land values around the reservoir, and in- 
dustrial development. 

Tellico’s author was Aubrey Wagner, TVA 
general manager, board member and, from 
1962 to 1977 chairman of the board. Wheeler 
and McDonald depict Wagner as using the 
Tellico idea as a catalyst to unify the TVA as 
an organization. A deep division had devel- 
oped between the dominant office of power 
and the smaller resource-development pro- 
grams of navigation, forestry, community 
development, planning, and agriculture. 
Wagner hoped that new economic- 
development projects, like Tellico, would 
unite the organization, restore the vitality of 
the “myth” of a multipurpose mission, and 
create external support for TVA. 

But the story after 1959 is of a disaster for 
TVA. Local groups in the Tellico region were 
organized by TVA to support the project, but 
public opposition from fish and wildlife groups 
„and farmers’ opposed to. flooding land soon 
developed. The agriculture, forestry, and 


fishery staffs within TVA were opposed and 
were overridden by Wagner. Favorable cost- 


benefit ratios eluded the TVA planners, and 


there was much manipulation to produce 
acceptable figures on the basis of shaky 
assumptions. Just as Congress authorized the 
appropriation in the midsixties, the en- 
vironmentalists launched an open attack, in- 
sisting that TVA file an environmental-impact 
statement. Eventually, the Environmental 
Defense Fund won an injunction in federal 
court that stopped construction in 1972, and 
the Governor of Tennessee attacked the 
project. 

TVA might have outlasted all these op- 
ponents had not the tiny snail darter been 
discovered in the river in 1973, causing the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service to declare the 
river a critical habitat for that “endangered 
species.” The federal court eventually ruled 
that the dam could not be completed unless 
Congress exempted it from the Endangered 
Species Act, which Congress did, through the 
influence of Senator Howard Baker in 1978. 
The TVA had won, but it was a hollow vic- 
tory. Wagner was gone, succeeded by S. 
David Freeman, an environmentalist who used 
the Tellico fiasco as an opening to redirect 
TVA’s mission along environmentalist lines. 

The authors believe that TVA ruined its 
reputation with Tellico. It stonewalled internal 
dissidents and external opponents. It revealed 
bureaucratic anger at opposition of any kind. 
And there was a failure to see that the mission 
of economic development through water proj- 
ects was outdated before inception. 

Aside from a good story well told, what is 
here of special value for. political scientists? 
There is confirmation of the insight that TVA 
could perform, quite well, tasks for which it 
had specific statutory authority. But the 
general task of regional development would 
always elude it. Second, there is confirmation 
of Philip Selznick’s description of two kinds of 
“cooptation” as set forth in TVA and the Grass 
Roots (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1949). The first kind of cooptation was 
the surrender of the agricultural-assistance 
program to the valley agriculture colleges and 
the extension service. TVA permitted these 
groups to dominate the agricultural mission. 
The second kind of cooptation, less developed 
by Selznick, was TVA dominance of com- 
munity groups through formal modes of 
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representation. The boards of. municipal 
power distributors, for example, were set up 
by TVA to be politically weak and unable to 
challenge-TVA decisions about rates and ser- 


vices. TVA actions to create “grass-roots” sup- ` 


port for Tellico were in this latter mode. Third, 
this is a case study of a bureaucracy in search 
of a mission that will revitalize it. TVA could 


have continued as a progressive power com- 

pany. But the ideal of multipurpose regional 
development was too strong and had to be ful- 
filled. Ideals explain Wagner's behavior as 
much as do bureaucratic incentives. 


Vanderbilt University 


COMPARATIVE 
POLITICS 


The State and Social Transformation in 
Tunisia and Libya, 1830-1980. By Lisa 
Anderson (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1986. xxiv, 325 p. $35.00). 

Algeria, the Revolution Institutionalized. By 
John P. Entelis (Boulder, CO: Westview, 
1986. xli, 239 p. $24.00). 

Egyptian Politics under Sadat: The Post- 
Populist Development of an Authoritarian- 
Modemizing State. By Raymond A. Hinne- 
busch, Jr. (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1985. viii, 322 p. $35.50). 


Anyone not directly interested in northern 
Africa will learn from these three fine books 
much of great value on issues central to 
political science—modernization and the 
autonomy of the state. Specialists will also 
benefit from studies so thorough, reliably .ac- 
curate, and critical. All three books, precisely 
because of their high quality, also serve to 
clarify the current limits of theoretical. perspec- 
tives in the field. 

Lisa Anderson admirably synthesizes 150 
years of experience in two neighboring coun- 
tries to show how the persistent growth of a 
bureaucratic state acted as an autonomous 
force in creating a modern political organiza- 
tion and social structure in Tunisia, while the 
repeated dismantling or neglect of bureaucratic 
state structures: shaped a radically different 
Libya. In both instances the state is examined 
as playing an independent causal role. In con- 
trast to its role in Western Europe, the state 
here alters and dominates the structure of soci- 
ety. In its absence, as in Libya, no other struc- 
ture appears able to mobilize, develop, and 


transfer resources effectively within society. 
Marxist and Weberian perspectives, field 
research, and sources in French, Italian, 
Arabic, and English inform this excellent 
work, 

In the studies by Hinnebusch and Entelis, the 
state is also clearly the-dominant force, but the 
principal development in the change from 
Nasser to Sadat in Egypt is the rise of the com- 
mercial Egyptian bourgeoisie and the United 
States as principal allies of what Hinnebusch 
calls a “presidential monarchy” (p. 89). That 
class yields some of its political freedom to the 
state in return for special economic favors; 
that state pays this state for political favors. 
Considering that Egypt has been accustomed 
for millennia to a bureaucratic state but that 
Nasser structured his “authoritarian, populist, 
and modernizing” regime and pursued policies 
quite differently from his successor, Sadat, 
Hinnebusch does not pause for long to argue 
for the autonomous role of the state. Instead, 
he analyzes the changing role of an authori- 
tarian presidency in its total context: an apex 
of power reinforced and hindered by a huge 
ossified bureaucracy, capable of rewarding or 
diminishing individuals in intraelite conflicts, 
repressing counterelites and masses alike, and 
implementing policies that increase the gap 
economically and culturally between the elite 
and the great majority. Hinnebusch examines 
the toll of such rule in fascinating and vital 
detail with respect to executive power, parties, 
parliament, press, education, courts, 
classes, cultural traditions, and major foreign 
and domestic issues without ever sounding 
merely encyclopedic. His book draws upon 
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four years of Egyptian field experience and a 
keenly reflective and caring mind. 

A state effectively controlling all of Algeria 
emerged for the first time only in the mid- 
nineteenth century. That state, legally an in- 
tegral part of France until 1962, inflicted enor- 
mous and prolonged suffering on Algeria's 
Muslim population until an eight-year war, 
producing a million casualties, finally brought 
independence and, among a predominantly 
poor and illiterate population, much internal 
dissension. Twenty-five years after indepen- 
dence, Entelis concludes, Algeria “has 
achieved a remarkable degree of political 
stability and economic growth” (p. 1). “Effi- 
ciency, accountability, and productivity are 
the hallmarks of the new Algeria” (p. 66). 

Shall we thank the state? “The revolution in- 
stitutlonalized,” Entelis tells us in a most 
knowledgeable and lucid review of Algeria's 
political economy and political dynamics, is 
constituted as “sultanic’ rule—“a tightly 
closed circle of power around a single 
leader . . . independent of all groups having 

` an autonomous base of power, whether these 
be institutional, political, administrative, or 
social” (p. 162). In Algeria, the sultan relies 
upon an apolitical technocratic elite produced 
by an educational system “directed more at 
producing administrators than politicians, 
doers than thinkers, imitators than inventors, 
technicians than scientists, and organizational 
men rather than independently minded and 
creative decision-makers” (p. 93). This is not 
surprising, as the military remains decisive in 
selecting and sustaining the sultan. 

Entelis has produced the best book in 
English analyzing three decades of Algerian 
development from bitter repression to pro- 
longed warfare to misery and dissension to 
stability. His conclusion, however, is cauti- 
ously particularistic. 

For the past half century, the main opposi- 
tion in all Muslim countries to the growth of 
such states have been neo-Islamic totalitarian 
movements composed of people who feel en- 
tirely left out and cannot imagine being at 
home in such a world. Do political scientists 
have no fundamental questions of their own 
about the value of this kind of state? Anderson 
is well aware of what she has left out of her 
analysis: “the tremendous agony” (p. 12) of the 
subjects of the “rapacious” (p. 115) native ar- 
chitects of the state who made their people 


“destitute and dependent” (p. 115). She adds 
that she did not plan to speak of hopes, 
desires, and cultural identity in her effort “to 
discover the pattern and processes of structural 
transformation in the periphery” of the West 
(p. 12). All three authors are personally quite 
sensitive to the suffering of the people and do 
not fail to report the costs of state formation. 
What is missing in political science now are 
theories that allow us systematically to pay at- 
tention to, and integrate into our analysis, that 
human agony, even as we examine the modern 
bureaucratic state becoming the predominant 
force in much of the world. 

We concentrate on demonstrating that great 
revolutions produce stronger states than 
before; that the state can be an autonomous 
force in harnessing and altering power, 
resources, and social structures; that different 
forces can capture or check that state. These 
are valuable demonstrations. But who is the 
state and what are the fundamental tasks of 
people in society in the modern age? If the state 
is that part of society that claims a legitimate 
monopoly on coercion and if its bureaucracy 
deals either impersonally or personally with 
others depending upon the interests and cor- 
ruptibility of personal rule at the top, then the 
state is a very costly instrument of order, 
unable to accomplish what counts. What 
counts is helping people to establish a new 
community and a new and just way of life 
when the old community and its way of life are 
dissolving and many of the forces of order 
have become repressive and unjust. At pre- 
sent, we lack theoretical grounds for criticizing 
power even when, as human beings, we do not 
fail to be touched, and when, as analysts, we 
feel compelled, at least for prudential and 
pragmatic reasons, to speak out. 


MANFRED HALPERN 
Princeton University 


The State and Capital Accumulation in Latin 
America: Brazil, Chile, Mexico. Edited by 
Christian Anglade and Carlos Fortin (Pitts- 
burgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1985. 
xiii, 254 p. $23.95). 


Missing in studies of Latin American politics 
has been an empirical and theoretical focus on 
the state and the impact of state policy on 
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capitalist accumulation. This first of a pro- 
jected two volumes of country studies helps to 
fill the gap. Its origins date to a 1978 Con- 
ference of the Political Studies Association of 
the United Kingdom, but the original papers 
have been updated and substantially revised to 
reflect the collapse in the eighties of the export- 
oriented models that had been adopted by 
many Latin American countries in the 
preceding decade, the increasing dependence 
on foreign financial capital, and the important 
role of the state in direct production and 
capitalist accumulation. 

This initial volume is organized around four 
cogent and carefully researched essays. The in- 
troduction by Christian Anglade and Carlos 
Fortin offers a conceptual and historical over- 
view of the state‘and capital accumulation in 
Latin America. Their essay examines the early 
and present debates on capital accumulation in 
the capitalist periphery, including the argu- 
ments of W. A. Lewis and Albert Hirschman, 
among liberal economists, and Paul Baran, Bill 
Warren, and others, among Marxist econo- 
mists and social scientists. Acknowledging that 
Marxist theory of the state is itself undergoing 
a crisis, the authors turn to Marxism as their 
most promising conceptual framework. They 
identify two meanings of the state: (1) the 
domination of classes and fractions of classes 
over society and (2) the institutions and per- 
sonnel through which class domination is ex- 
pressed. In this context, they review the types 
and forms of state, forms of regime, functions 
of the capitalist state, roles of the state and 
bases of domination, and relative autonomy of 
the state. They relate these conceptual con- 
cerns to a retrospective historical overview of 
the state and capitalist accumulation in Latin 
America, with attention to the primary-export 
state, the populist state, the crisis of the 
populist state, and the integration of the state 
into the world economy. _ 

The essay of Anglade on Brazil looks at the 
economic model in the post-1964 coup period 
by tracing its origins to the import 
substitution-populist period during the 
Kubitschek administration of 1956 to 1961. He 
analyzes the functions of the state in capitalist 
accumulation after 1964 and argues that in 
Brazil “the insufficiency of domestic savings 
and the absence of a domestic control over the 
process of capital accumulation are inherent in 
the model of growth which was adopted... 


they are the ultimate causes of the crisis and a 
structural obstacle to the capitalist develop- 
ment of the country” (p. 53). He demonstrates 
through detailed data and analysis that the 
Brazilian model of accumulation suffered from 
inherent contradictions that eventually 
brought about “its virtual collapse, instead of 
allowing accumulation to take place at a higher 
level” (p. 127). He concludes that the Brazilian 
experience increased “the externality of the 
process of capital accumulation” and failed to 
promote sustained growth because of “the pat- 
tern of gross inequality in the distribution of 
wealth and income” (p. 130). 

In his examination of the post-1973 Chilean 
political economy of repressive monetarism, 
Fortin first: identifies its background in the 
“compromise” state during the 1940-64 period, 
in the reformist model of accumulation during 
1964-70, and in the socialist model of accumu- 
lation under Allende during 1971-73. He 
breaks the post-1973 period into three political 
and three economic stages, then looks at the 
impact of state intervention on public revenue 
and expenditure, the reorganization of the 
financial system, and the management of the 
external sector. He identifies contradictions of 
the Chilean model and relates the ensuing 
economic crisis to class conflict: “A financial 
bourgeoisie was able to hegemonise a power 
bloc composed of all fractions of the bour- 
geoisie inasmuch as it seemed to offer the only 
way to avoid a repetition of the Allende threat. 
Once in power it started implementing a de- 
accumulation model which led it into conflict 
with the other fractions and allowed for a re- 
emergence of the popular sectors” (p. 196). 

E. V. K. Fitzgerald provides the third case 


‘study, with attention to the state and capital 
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accumulation in Mexico from 1940 to 1982. He 
examines constraints on the relative autonomy 
of the Mexican state, the patterns of capitalist 
accumulation, and the fiscal crisis of the state, 
based on “the imbalance between the accelera- 
tion in state accumulation and the inadequacy 
of its own surplus to finance it” (p. 227). He at- 
tributes the fiscal crisis to three trends in the 
accumulation model: “the exhaustion of the 
post-revolutionary industrialisation model, re- 
quiring increased state investment to take the 
place of private investors,” “the opposition of 
the private sector . . . to greater state control 
over the surplus,” and “the inevitable conse- 
quence ‘of attempting to reconcile these two 
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trends by foreign borrowing” (p. 229). 

The themes of state and capitalist accumula- 
Hon are carefully tied to the analysis of the 
three case studies, which gives this book 
coherence and focus. The authors set forth 
clearly their theoretical framework and 
enhance their discussion with the results of 
careful research on policy questions relating to 
the state, economic data on capitalist accumu- 
lation, and analysis of underlying contradic- 
tions in the economy and in political and social 
conflict. Andrade’s essay on Brazil is the most 
exhaustive and detailed, . with its political 
economic analysis focused on the implications 
of state policy: Fortin’s essay on Chile is more 
readable, involves less statistical analysis, and 
connects effectively with the political and 
social reality, while Fitzgerald's piece on Mex- 
ico is lucid and useful, although brief and ex- 
ploratory. Overall, this volume represents a 
serious, scholarly, pioneering effort and a con- 
tribution of considerable theoretical and em- 
pirical importance. 


RONALD H. CHILCOTE 
University of California, Riverside 


Zia's Pakistan: Politics and Stability in a 
Frontline State. Edited by Craig Baxter 
(Boulder, CO: Westview, 1985. ix, 122 P. 

- $6.50). 

Islam, Politics, and the State: The Pakistan 
Experience. Edited by Mohammed Asghar 
‘Khan (London: Zed Books, 1985. xv, 281 p. 
$29.50, cloth; $9.95, paper): 

The Military and Politics in Pakistan 1947- 
1985. By Hasan-Askari Rizvi (Lahore: Pro- 
‘gressive,-1986. xiv, 355 p. $25.00). 


Pakistan is presently undergoing a consider- 
able amount of political change and uncer- 
tainty. Elections in February 1985 were fol- 
lowed by the establishment of civilian govern- 
ment, the formal ending of martial law (on 30 
December 1985), and steps toward the restora- 
tion of legal political parties. The new civilian 
regime is fragile and subject to political 
pressure and protest. Meanwhile, the military 
remains a key factor, with General Zia ul-Haq 
continuing to hold ultimate power as president 
of the country and chief of the army staff. 

The three books under review provide a 
diverse and complementary set of perspectives 
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on these various developments. Rizvi’s book, 
an update of editions published in 1974 and 
1976, provides an excellent review of military 
involvement in Pakistani politics throughout 
the country’s four decades of independence. 
Of particular value is a new chapter (“The 
Return of the Military,” pp. 218-53), which is 
the best succinct review yet available of the 
history of General Zia’s martial-law regime 
and subsequent developments. Rizvi traces the 
events, surrounding the coup d’etat of 5 July 
1977, the changing goals of the military rulers, 
their relations with civilian political parties 
and religious groups, their infiltration of the 
bureaucracy, and the recent moves to “civil- 
ianize” the system. Rizvi concludes (p. 253) 
that the new civilian government will need to 
broaden its base of support or remain perma- 
nently dependent upon the military for its sur- 
vival. 

The Baxter volume is a collection of seven 
brief but perceptive essays, produced under 
contract with the U.S. State Department. The 
authors -attempt to assess Pakistan’s potential 
for change by looking at several key groups 
within the society. Robert LaPorte (urban 
groups), Charles Kennedy (rural groups), and 
John Adams (the economy) all suggest that 
political discontent has been kept within 
manageable limits because of the “perception 
of opportunity” (p. 11) that has accompanied 
economic growth and the emigration of Pakis- 
tani labor to neighboring Middle East nations. 
Rodney Jones, in reviewing military and secur- 
ity issues, notes further that Zia’s regime has 
depended less on coercion (although there has 
been more of that than any of these essays im- 
ply) than on cooptation. The Jones essay 
makes a good companion piece to Rizvi's book 
and to Stephen Cohen's excellent work, The 
Pakistan Army [see below, p. 652]. Grant 
Farr’s essay on the Afghan refugees in Pakistan 
notes that the refugee issue has thus far been 
handled very well but warns that the potential 
for problems will increase with the passage of 
time. Finally, Craig Baxter concludes with 
speculation on the future legitimacy of the 
changing regime. He outlines four possible 
scenarios, of which he. regards “a civilian 
facade with an active military role” or, alter- 
natively, a “return to military rule” (pp. 
118-19) as most likely: 

Islam, Politics, and the State is also an edited 
volume, but the focus is more specifically on 
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the Islamization issue and the tone is con- 
siderably more critical and polemical than that 
of the other two volumes under review. Most 
of the contributors are Pakistanis. 

The chapters by Pervez Amirali and Abdul 
Hoodbhoy on the political distortions of 
history writing, by Hoodbhoy on the decline 
of science in the face of religious conservatism, 
and by Feroz Ahmed on Sindhi nationalism are 
all interesting because of their treatment of 
relatively fresh and timely topics. Too many of 
the contributions, however, dwell much too 
long on well-worn themes such as the nature of 
the Pakistan movement and the thoughts of 
Pakistan’s founder, Mohammad Ali Jinnah. 

The editor of this collection, retired Air 
Marshal M. Asghar Khan, is leader of the 
Tehrik-i-Istiqlal, one of the political parties 
outlawed by Zia in 1979. Asghar Khan and the 


Tehrik are generally considered to be only 


moderately left of center in the Pakistani 
political spectrum, while most of the con- 
tributors to this volume are more radically 
Marxist. The collaborative effort might there- 
fore be séen as a marriage of convenience, with 
Asghar making a bid to compete with Benazir 
Bhutto and her Pakistan People’s Party (PPP) 
for the support of leftist opponents of the pres- 
ent regime. 

The continuing commitment of U.S. 
military and economic assistance to Pakistan, 
uncertainties concerning the prospects for a 
negotiated settlement to the Afghan war, and 
the recent resurgence of antigovernment pro- 
test in Pakistan all underline the value of these 
three works to the general reader as well as the 
South Asia specialist. 


WILLIAM L. RICHTER 
University of Kansas 


Labor in Latin America: Comparative Essays 
on Chile, Argentina, Venezuela, and 
Colombia. By Charles Bergquist (Stanford, 
CA: Stanford University Press, 1986. x, 397 
p. $39.50, cloth; $14.95, paper). 


This stimulating book sets forth the Berg- 
quist thesis, which should spawn lively debate 
among social scientists working on Latin 
America and other parts of the Third World. 


Dependency and world-system theorists long 
ago established, at the very least, that the ex- 


port sector decisively influenced the develop- 
ment of these countries. A few years ago, the 
new social historians shifted scholarly atten- 
tion from international structures down to the 
ground-level experiences of the unpublished 
poor. Drawing selectively from both those ap- 
proaches, Charles Bergquist argues that export 
workers largely determined the economic and 
political trajectory of modern Latin America, 
In his elaboration of this original and power- 
ful perspective, the author takes into account 
multiple variables and variations. Without be- 
ing mechanistic, he distinguishes between two 
polar types. Chilean nitrate miners and 
Venezuelan petroleum workers tended toward 
leftist movements growing out of a foreign- 
owned, capital-intensive, export enclave 
which contributed little to national develop- 
ment. By contrast, Argentine meat-packers 
and Colombian coffee producers chose more 
conservative political options reflecting 
domestically: owned export systems whose 
multiplier effects furthered the growth of na- 
tional capitalism. Within that dichotomy, 
Bergquist traces the subtleties and complexities 
of individual cases, noting such mediating fac- 
tors as party systems and cultural traditions. 
Even those skeptical of the interpretive 
framework will welcome the rich national 
histories crafted out of extensive field research. 
This book provides bountiful information and 
insights on these export sectors, including pro- 
duction trends, workplace organization, 
origins of owners and laborers, and linkages to 
national development. The -most original 
material concerns Argentina and Colombia. In 
the former country, the early success of live- 
stock and cereal exports undercut labor and 
the Left, which allowed Peronism to dominate 
national politics. Similar weaknesses in unions 
and progressive parties in Colombia favored 
the hegemony of traditional conservatives and 
liberals, partly because the character of coffee 
production satisfied many workers with small 
family farms, Since oil revenues could pay for 
social reforms, Venezuelan petroleum workers 
also supported a liberal capitalist system, 
although they spearheaded the democratiza- 
tion of politics and the nationalization of oil. 
The most radical labor movement arose in 
Chile, in reaction to the failure of nitrate and 
copper exports to fuel national development. 
These insights fully justify Bergquist’s call for 
greater scholarly attention to export workers. 
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Like most revisionist theses, this argument is 
somewhat oversold, as the author concedes. It 
will require more.explicit elaboration of the 
causal links and more testing in countries with 
diverse export and political structures. Berg- 
quist’s admirable love for his subject matter 
also leads him, at times, to exaggerate 
working-class militance. For example, Chilean 
copper miners struck against Président 
Salvador Allende and then cooperated with 
President Augusto Pinochet until the economic 
collapse of 1981, suggesting a fairly pragmatic 
orientation. Their crucial role in reactivating 
the democratic opposition, however, points to 
the validity of Bergquist’s focus. The author's 
sympathies may also be causing him to over- 
state the likelihood of future progressive 
triumphs by the proletariat. Whether or not 
Bergquist’s optimistic vision proves a guide to 
the future, his daring analyses have certainly 
illuminated the past. 


PAUL W. DRAKE 
University of California, San Diego 


The Pakistan Army. By Stephen P. Cohen 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1984. ix, 177 p. $27.50). 


This is not a book about the romance of the 
Khyber Pass or hardy Pathan tribesmen and 
simple, valiant jawans—nor is it an expose of 
power-crazed generals trampling the tender 
shoots of Pakistani democracy. Rather, it is a 
realistic study of the Pakistani officer corps, 
their role in Pakistani politics, and the strategic 
dilemmas that they face. There are valuable 
brief surveys of the basic sociology of the 
Pakistan army as well as an exemplary, concise 
section on where Pakistan stands in the world 
militarily and the constraints that face a middle 


. power in a pitiable geographic location. Cohen 


does not, however, delve into the arcana of 
organizational tables and battlefield tactics. 
His emphasis is on the role of the army in 
Pakistani politics and its strategic dilemmas. It 
is very much the work of a political scientist 
rather than a military historian, and appropri- 
ately so, since the Pakistan Army has assumed 
such an intensely political role. 

A different book might have stressed the ad- 
mirable qualities of the Pakistani soldier facing 
discouraging odds, but as a political instru- 


ment and even in its more directly military 
role, the Pakistani Army has come up against 
challenges that exceed its capabilities and 
Cohen does not hide the fact. The author, 
whose knowledge of the armies of former 
British India ia unequalled among U.S. 
academics, has enjoyed extensive access to the 
Pakistan military and is obviously on close 
terms-with many Pakistani officers (including 
President Zia ul-Haq). Yet this book has been 
banned in Pakistan—and that tells us some- 
thing about the honesty of the book as well as 
the insecurity of the Pakistani military, for 
Cohen is basically a sympathetic and con- 
cerned, but objective, student of the subject 
who takes seriously his self-appointed role of 
“friendly critic.” ; 

The Pakistani army faces daunting prob- 
lems. The strategic threats posed by India and 
the Soviet Union are overwhelming; its allies 
are either unreliable (the United States) or 
themselves militarily backward (China). The 
social fabric of Pakistan is split along serious 
fault lines—between the dominant Punjabis 
and the other ethnic groups; and between 
modernizers and Islamic fundamentalists—and 
the army reflects these tensions. It is perceived 
as a primarily Punjabi institution. It is torn 
between adherence to foreign models that 
estrange it from its own context and accep- 
tance of indigenous values that shade readily 
into corruption. In the face of abominable per- 
formance by Pakistani politicians (most re- 
cently Z. A. Bhutto) the army has burdened 
itself with the task of governing a large and 
diverse country, but it lacks even the political 
skills of the discredited civilians. While the 
Pakistani people enthusiastically welcomed 
their army’s first foray into politics in the 
1950s, they barely tolerate it now. Cohen 
stresses that this is an army that has lost its 
confidence and is searching for a new ap- 
proach to Pakistan’s fundamental problems, 

The core of this new approach is Islam, and 
Cohen probes deeply into the program of 
Islamization that Zia has prescribed. Although 
there are many revealing insights, the discus- 
sion ultimately remains unsatisfying because 
the issue itself remains unresolved and am- 
biguous. Except for true fundamentalists, 
Islam can no more provide a guide to political 
behavior than any other religion. In an age of 
weapons of mass destruction and modern tech- 
nology, it is a very questionable guide for an 
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army, although there has emerged in Pakistan 
a doctrine for “Islamic” use of nuclear weapons 
that Cohen describes intriguingly and fairly. 
He also offers an intelligent analysis of the 
nuclear options open to both Pakistan and In- 
dia—but it is one that will bring little comfort 
to those for whom nonproliferation is a sacred 


goal. 

Cohen finished his book well before Zia’s 
striking constitutional changes of 1985 and the 
return of Benazir Bhutto in 1986. These are 
events that have significantly altered the 
army’s political role and it is still far from clear 
whether Zia and his civilian prime minister will 
be able to continue their attempts to introduce 
gradual change or whether the country will 
again be plunged into turmoil with yet another 
assertion of military rule. 

Cohen’s hopeful vision of a future that 
would relieve Pakistan of much of its strategic 
burden is a South Asia that achieves substan- 
tial autonomy from the inroads of the global 
system, but, as he points out, this can come 
about only in a context of supportive policies 
on the part of both the United States and India. 
This is perceptive analysis and wise advice, but 
it must be acted on by others and there is little 
to suggest that they are prepared to do so. 


THOMAS PERRY THORNTON 
Johns Hopkins Untversity (SAIS) 


Berlin between Two Worlds. Edited by Ronald 
A. Francisco and Richard L. Merritt 
(Boulder, CO: Westview, 1986. xiii, 184 p. 
$16.50, paper). 


No one ever claimed that the halving of 
Berlin in the aftermath of World War II was 
any action of Solomonic wisdom. Realpolitik 


and not biblical justice ruled the day. In this 


timely analysis of Berlin, East and West, 25 
years after the construction of the infamous 
wall, we have an assessment of the conse- 
quences of those decisions of 1945 as well as 
some speculations about the future of the 
former capital of the Third Reich, one half of 
which is seen as an enclave of freedom, the 
other half as the capital of the dictatorial Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. 

The book aims at a discussion of Berlin’s 
future “from the perspective of all the major 
national actors involved.” The essays issued 
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from a conference in 1981 sponsored by the 
Aspen Institute Berlin; the International In- 
stitute for Comparative Social Research; and 
Science Center, Berlin with support from the 
West Berlin Senate. This volume concentrates 
on Berlin’s external relations, while a com- 
panion volume, Living with the Wall, 
1961-1985, edited by Anna and Richard Mer- 
ritt (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 
1985), looks more specifically at the Quadri- 
partite Agreement of 1971 and the implications 
of the Berlin Wall. The participants at this con- 
ference included policy makers, officials, and 
scholars with a strong contingent of U.S., 
British, and West German commentators. 

The plan to locate Berlin between two 
worlds focuses on the East-West axis as the ob- 
vious polarity for this metropole, and the book 
approaches this theme through an excellent 
general introduction by Ronald Francisco in 
which the historical context, the major post- 
war developments, and the prospects for the 
future are clearly sketched. Francisco's essay 
also sets up the major questions that the other 
articles address more fully in headings that 
take first the Western Alliance and then the 
Warsaw Pact states as their topics, closing with 
two final essays on the future of Berlin. 

The essays are well written and stimulating, 
but there is an unevenness to their quality. The 
piece by William Griffith, “The United States 
and Berlin” is long on getting a certain view- 
point out: that the Berlin relationship “arose 
out of a naive, dangerous American combina- 
tion of unwarranted optimism about post- 
World War II Soviet policy toward the United 
States and the German Question.” It is short 
on a careful scholarly analysis of the evolving 
U.S. position on the two Berlins. Since this is 
the only essay in the volume weighing the 
policy of the United States toward critical 


‘questions involving Ostpolitik and Deutsch- 


landpolitik, we have Griffith’s forceful and 
direct position about Berlin but not much on ° 
the reasons for those positions. In contrast to 
the other essays, this article is less scholarly 
and more journalistic. 

A similar critique can be advanced for some 
of the other essays. Notable exceptions are the 
articles by Sodaro (“Berlin and the GDR: From 
Crisis to Chip”), Francisco (“West 
Berlin and the Two Germanies: The Interplay 
of Political and Economic Motives”), and Wet- 
tig (“The Relations between West Berlin and 
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the Warsaw Pack States”). These essays pro- 
vide thoughtful analytic frameworks that hold 
together a wide array of facts with thorough 
scholarly documentation. Both Sodaro and 
Francisco use functional approaches and 
linkage analysis to assert a general thesis of the 
volume: Berlin is no longer the flashpoint 
focus of East-West relationships, and the adap- 
tations of the two halves of this city are intri- 
cately enmeshed in East-West, East and West 
German, and East and West Berlin connec- 
tions. The intense political, economic, and 
diplomatic bargaining (almost a baroque 
minuet) at the outer edges of alliance and 
satellite arrangements are perceptively pre- 
sented in the Sodaro and Francisco essays. 
Wettig, an Eastern European specialist at Col- 
ogne University, examines the “logic of modus 
vivendi,” the rhythms of detente and seclu- 
sion, and the politics brewed by two cities 
whose future destiny lies beyond the political 
sovereignties to which they are currently at- 
tached. West Berlin may somehow seem very 
much a part of West Germany as East Berlin 
claims to be the capital of East Germany, but 
the victors of the hot war that preceded the 
cold war really have the final say.. 

In addition to these essays, special note 
should be mentioned of Richard Merritt's arti- 
cle, “Postwar Berlin: Divided City.” Using 
communications analysis, Merritt helps to 
move us from high diplomacy to ground level, 
where the changing political cultures of these 
two cities manifest themselves in institutions, 
- buildings, streets, municipal services, and per- 
sonal contacts. The obvious breakdown of the 
Berlin community into two separate subcul- 
tures is clearly documented. Merritt’s work in 
this volume and in the companion volume con- 
tinue his tradition as unofficial historiographer 
of Berlin. ; 

One last'comment about unevenness should 
be noted in a volume with considerable diver- 
sity of viewpoint. It may be a function of 
penetrating closed societies, but the specula- 
tion and analysis of the East German and 
Soviet political elites as far as Berlin is con- 
cerned is not very substantial. We know that 
Ulbricht fought Moscow over the Quadripar- 
tite Agreement of 1971, but our understanding 
of Honecker or of the various Soviet premiers 
is scarcely extended in some of these essays. If 
the keys to the future of the German question 
lie in Moscow and Potsdam, then we need 


more fleshed-out speculation on these elites. 
Berlin is between two worlds, and the 
scenarios for its future from the eastern 
perspective need more substance. 


DONALD SCHOONMAKER 
Wake Forest University 


Soviet Planning in Peace and War, 1938-1945. 
By Mark Harrison (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1985. xiv, 315 p. $44.50). 

Technocratic Socialism: The Soviet Union in 
the Advanced Industrial Era. By Erik P. 
Hoffmann and Robbin F. Laird (Durham, 
NC: Duke University Press, 1985. ix, 228 p. 
$37.50, cloth; $12.50, paper). ° 

The Myth of the Plan. By Peter Rutland 
(LaSalle, IL: Open Court, 1985. 286 p. 
$26.95). 


At a time when the Kremlin has ushered in a 
relatively fresh new leadership and when 
reform has become a more realistic prospect, it 
is instructive to reconsider the theoretical and 
political underpinnings of the existing soviet 
system. Of particular interest are the old ques- 
tions of why the system has turned out the way 
it has, what evidence there is of its capacity for 
change, what theoretic basis exists for change 
in the future, and which obstacles to change 
are likely to emerge and/or reemerge. These 
three books may not provide all the answers, 
but collectively, they-make a good place to 
Rutland’s analysis of the theory and practice 
of planning takes the novel approach of using 
the Soviet Union as a case study in applied . 
planning, rather than as the specific subject of ` 
inquiry. Hence, the analysis focuses on those 
elements of planning that would be found in 
any centrally planned system, Soviet-style or 
not, and that would, according to Rutland, 
ultimately disable the system. He argues this 
by applying Mises’s and Hayek's writings on 
the organizational and economic impractica- 
bility of planning to the Soviet case, while tak- 
ing some care to distance himself from the con- 
servatism particularly implicit in Hayek. In- 
deed, he remains sympathetic to socialism as 
an idea; it is planning as its instrument that he 
questions and calls instead for greater reliance 
on’ the market under socialism as the more 


practical, if scarcely perfect, mechanism. 
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His other main point is that the plan is, in 
any case, a political tool rather than- an 
economic one: “In the Soviet case, it became a 
vehicle for furthering political authoritarian- 
ism and the repression of individual rights. In 
certain developing countries it seems to have 
become a channel for political opportunism, 
corruption and patronage. In liberal democra- 
cies . . . it may become a battleground of the 
sort of rival claims on resources which 
dominate the democratic political arena” (p. 
261). There is also a chapter on social-welfare 
planning, which perhaps overstates some con- 
ditions (such as infant mortality and the health 
risks inherent in female work force participa- 
tion) but is nonetheless persuasive in showing 
that this is even more complex and less suscep- 
tible to rationality than economic planning. 


The book’s outstanding feature is both a 


strength and weakness. By arguing that the 
USSR is not a “special case,” Rutland isolates 
the plan from its political and cultural environ- 
ment and analyzes its functioning as a neutral 
instrument that just happens to be applied in 
the USSR. This does shed some useful light, 
but by the same token, as he himself argues, 
the plan is not in fact neutral but is explicitly 
political, and some of those features of the 
Soviet planning process and apparatus that he 
takes to be characteristic of plans may be 
characteristic of the Soviet environment in- 
stead. Finally, it is difficult to say who the pro- 
per audience is for the book. Little of it is really 
new. It is a synthesis of largely familiar 
Western writing, with little reliance on Soviet 
sources, Yet clearly it was not written for the 
layman, for if some sections are absorbing, 
others are quite heavy going. What saves the 
book are the odd but interesting insights scat- 
tered throughout it, such as a discussion of the 
ritual aspects of planning that enhance compli- 
ance while also increasing conservatism (p. 
254), 

The Harrison book cannot offer such erratic 
flashes of insight, but it is a meticulous piece of 
scholarship, with extensive research and dense 
detailing. It recounts the Soviet economy's 
transition to a war footing and back again, em- 
phasizing the fundamental tension between the 
drive for mobilization, characterized by 
authoritarian management, and the need for 
economic balance, which involves rationaliza- 
tion and decentralization. Since this tension 
was present in the war economy as well as in 
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peacetime, Harrison concludes that it is in- 
tegral to the dynamics of Soviet development, 
with the war experience only reinforcing its 
impact. Thus the war taught the limits of 
management by decree, which was effective 
for mobilizing the war economy but not for 
sustaining it, while the retreat to balance after 
1942 provided lessons for post-Stalin 
reformers. The implications of this for contem- 
porary reformers is that past planning experi- 
ence is the source of continuing authoritarian- 
ism and militarization of the economy, but it is 
also precedent for flexibility. The rise and fall 
of Voznesenskii, the advocate of balance, runs 
through the book as a sort of leitmotif, 
however, and is perhaps intended as an object 
lesson to those who would put economic con- 
siderations over political ones. In this Har- 
rison and Rutland are agreed, that the plan is 
essentially a political instrument. 

Hoffmann and Laird’s book completes their 
trilogy on the impact of the “scientific- 
technological revolution” (NTR, from its Rus- 
sian name), and joins The Politics of Economic 
Modernization in the Soviet Union (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1982). It begins with 
an exhaustive review of the now enormous 
Soviet literature on the NTR, that, like most 
such reviews, concludes that the term remains 
undefined. While this one is clear and up-to- 
date, it is probably unnecessary to provide 
such a huge sample of current Soviet thinking 
on the subject. After two and a half chapters 
describing Soviet theorizing on the NTR, 
“developed socialism,” and the “scientific 
management of society,” the authors get to the 
heart of the matter: the impact of all these 
theories of the influence of technology on ac- 
tual policy, which, they conclude, is not much. 
In discussing such issues as the role of experts, 
computers, and the mass media, they illustrate 
well the conflicting demands of the NTR 
(greater openness, decentralization, and ra- 
tionalization) and of the status quo, which 
resists such developments out of inertia and 
out of protectiveness for vested interests. In 
this regard, Hoffmann and Laird complement 
Harrison’s historical analysis, while their con- 
clusion makes common cause with both of the 
other books reviewed here. Politics, rather 
than the demands of economic or technolog- 
ical development, drives policy making: 
“Politicized orientations and choices, not the 
inexorable demands of . . . scientific-techno- 
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logical and socioeconomic forces, have deci- 
sively influenced .. . politics. Technological 
spontaneity has shaped but not mastered 
political ‘consciousness’” (p. 200). 

One is tempted, while slogging through 
NTR theory, to dismiss it as much ado about 
nothing—as either empty and sterile, with no 
impact on real-world policy making, or as post 
facto justifications for the leadership's essen- 
tially atheoretic decisions. The authors’ con- 
tribution here is to show that there is indeed 
some substance to all this, even if it has been 
difficult actually to implement NTR-inspired 
change. It remains to be seen, whether the 

“reciprocal influences” they trace between the 
NTR and politics will generate “technocratic 
socialism,”’ a new’ variety of technologically 


enhanced authoritarianism, albeit with in- - 


creased mass participation at its fringes. Even 
if its seven features do develop, one wonders 
whether it really constitutes something new, as 
opposed to merely something more efficient. A 
final note: this book has a truly terrible, 
names-only index; it deserves better. 

None of these books breaks new ground, yet 
all contribute something to the ongoing debate 
on the prospects for reform. And all in their 
own ways offer mixed reviews of this. Rutland 
is most pessimistic (and most provocative), but 
also least apocalyptic, in that the system seems 
to him able to “soldier on” without benefit of 
substantial change. The other two, however, 
remind us that while the soviet system has 
never adapted itself to new conditions easily, it 
has adapted and thus set ample precedent for 
‘change in the future. 


l ANDREA STEVENSON SANJIAN 
Bucknell Untversity 


Higher Education and the State in Latin 
America: Private Challenges to Public 
Dominance. By Daniel Levy (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1986. xvii, 434 
p. $27.50). i 


“This is an excellent study, a “contribution to 
the literature” that will most benefit specialists 
in comparative-education administration or 
policy studies. It will be somewhat less useful 
to students of comparative politics or to Latin 
Americanists in general. Let me explain why 
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before turning to the Positive substance of the 
book..- 

Generally, one should not judge a work in 
terms of what the reviewer would like to do if 
-he/she ever gets around to doing it rather than 
what the author sought to do. In this case, 
however, Levy suggests in his very first 
chapter, “Issues and Concepts,” that he will 
cover the politics of certain aspects of higher 


‘education in Latin America. Instead, his 


primary emphasis is on the role of private in- 
stitutions, both religious and secular, in higher 
education and their relations with public insti- 
tutions and the state. This is a perfectly valid 
topic for investigation, but it focuses attention . 
on only one rather specific aspect of a broader 
set of political concerns, especially as Levy 
seems to regard politics in terms of his prin- 
cipal specialties of educational administration 
and policy studies. Lasswell’s classic definition 
of politics, “who gets what, when, how?” gets 
rather short shrift in public-policy studies of 
this sort, probably because the theoretical 
framework raises the nature of consideration 
to such a high level of abstraction that who 
becomes a modal set of disembodied interests, 
‘what a series of idealized societal goals, and 
how a kind of bloodless exercise in game 
theory. And Lasswell’s implicit question, why, 
seems bogged down in the morass of organiza- 
tional theory. 

This is not to suggest a lack of ‘valuable 
material in the theoretical portions of the study 
as well as in the general background and con- 
clusion sections of the work. The case studies 
representing typological differences in public- 
private university relationships in Chile, Mex- 
ico, and Brazil, as well as among the remaining 
Latin American university systems, include 
rich substantive content. But the facts, and 
even their interpretations, are in the main in- 
cidental to the logical and theoretical thrust of 
the presentation. 

For example, the struggle between religion 
and the secular state is discussed more as a 
facet of the competition between state- 
dominated “public” and church-dominated 
“private” institutions than as a broader battle 
for social, economic, and political power in the 
general post-independence environment. This 
is a perfectly valid emphasis within the context 
of Levy’s study, but one that offers a very un- 
balanced view of the problem for the general- 
ist. A second example: in the book, basic 
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organizational patterns that determine the role 


of the Latin American university either are - 


assumed to be known to the reader or are 
buried in the end notes. The structuring of 
university operations through facultades 
rather than departments, which clearly affects 
both the nature of higher education and its ap- 
propriateness to a rapidly shifting environ- 
ment, is not fully or directly addressed. Thus, 
pressing political problems are played down in 
favor of questions of organization theory or 
public-policy concerns. Again, this emphasis is 
valid in its own right, but more specialized 
than the generalist would prefer. 

In sum, this excellent and penetrating study 
has great value for the theoretically oriented 
specialist but less value for the generalist. 


ROBERT E. SCOTT 
University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign 


Women and European Politics: Contemporary 

' Feminism ‘and Public Policy. By Joni 
Lovenduski (Amherst: University of 
Massachusetts Press, 1986. xiii, 320 p. 
$27.50, cloth; $10.95, paper). 


The comparative approach brings intriguing 
‘perspectives to the study of women and 
politics, as Lovenduski’s work illustrates. Her 
book analyzes the marked variations in 
women’s political influence across Western 
and Eastern Europe. As she points out, Europe 
is a superlative object of such a study. 
Although the nations have certain shared 
historical experiences and similar economic- 
development levels, they also differ enor- 
mously in cultural norms about women’s 
political role and in the institutional and 
political frameworks in which women (and 
men) operate. 

Lovenduski first analyzes the growth of the 
feminist movement in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries (the “first wave”) and since 
the mid 1960s (the “second wave”). The 
strength of these movements varied from na- 
tion to nation, and these variations further dif- 
fered across the two waves. In both, the author 
finds the political setting to be a major cause of 
the cross-national variations. For example, in 
the first-wave countries more moderate 
political traditions, such as Britain and Scan- 
dinavia, had more influential feminist move- 
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ments that were not deeply split between 
socialist and bourgeois wings. Moreover, the 
second wave of the feminist movement was 
most successful when allied with both left- 


‘wing groups and traditional women’s organi- 


zations, while concurrently avoiding pre- 
emption by political forces outside the move- 
ment. Thus, for instance, the women’s libera- 
tion movement has been more powerful in Bri- 
tain, Italy, Norway, and Denmark than in 
West Germany, France, and Sweden. 

Lovenduski then assesses women’s current 
political status with a variety of indicators. She 
presents extensive data on women's represen- 
tation among the political elite, in legislative, 
executive, senior civil-service, and judicial 
positions. She also reviews the literature on sex 
differences in mass-level types of political par- 
ticipation. Most unusual, she gives detailed 
descriptions of women’s position in political 
parties and trade unions. Until now, this infor- 
mation has been scanty, and this was espe- 
cially unfortunate because these organizations 
are usually quite influential in European 
polftics. Political parties are the major gateway 
to elite political positions, while economic in- 
terest groups, including trade unions, are often 
directly consulted in policy development. The 
women’s liberation movement sparked 
demands for better representation of women 
and women’s concerns by these organizations. 
Lovenduski describes how these demands met 
with more or less success, depending on the 
organization and country. 

Lovenduski concludes with a discussion of 
the policy successes and failures of second- 
wave feminism. She focuses on two types of 
policies: (1) women’s employment opportuni- 
ties and conditions and (2) abortion and 
reproductive rights. She shows how policy 
outcomes do not simply reflect either the 


-strength and activities of women’s groups or 


women’s general political power. An addi- 
tional important influence on these and earlier’ 
policies is “state imperatives of economic 

growth, population replacement, and political 
stability” (p. 295). 

Two other books discuss similar topics in a 
comparative perspective. Vicky Randall's 
Women and Politics (London: Macmillan, 
1982) and Joni Lovenduski and Jill Hill’s edited 
work, The Politics of the Second Electorate 
(Boston: Methuen, 1981). In fact, the acknowl- 
edgements indicate mutual consultations. 


Lovenduski’s new book differs in several im- 
portant ways, however. First, of course, it has 
more current material. Also, it confines itself 
to Europe, which allows for deeper analysis. 
Information is still quite limited for Eastern 
Europe, however, particularly in comparison 
to that available from Great Britain, France, 
West Germany, and Italy. Finally, the book 
welds concepts and approaches from com- 
parative politics onto. the concerns identified 
by feminist theory. The comparative perspec- 
tive is most fruitful for explaining why the 
feminist movement has been more influential 
in some countries than others. It turns out that 
the results are quite complex; nations that rank 
high by one indicator may fall low by another. 
Loveriduski’s explanations for these results 
show great sensitivity to political and institu- 
tional factors. However, perhaps unavoid- 
ably, the book is less original in its analysis of 
broader issues, such as why women have so lit- 
tle power in the first place and what should be 
done to empower women. 


l CAROL A. CHRISTY 
Ohio University, Lancaster 


Urban Social Movements: The City. after 
Castells. By Stuart Lowe (New York: St. 
Martin’s, 1986. 211 p. $27.50). ° 


Over the past decade or so, the subjects of 
urban sociology and urban politics have 
undergone marked changes in their tone and 
content. Perhaps the chief initiator of these 
changes has been Manuel Castells, whose 
work has focused on the role of nonparty ur- 
ban social movements as generators of social 
change. Now, a decade after his seminal work, 
The Urban Question, first appeared in English, 
it is posible to put into perspective not only 
the nature of his views but also the ways in 
which they have changed over time. 

Stuart Lowe's book allows us to trace the 
development of Castells’s views. He sum- 
marizes Castells’s conception of urban social 
movements as “organisations standing outside 
the formal party system which bring people to- 
gether. to defend or challenge the provision of 
urban public services and to protect the local 
environment.” He then identifies three phases 
in Castells’s treatment of such movements. In- 
itlally Castells argued that urban social move- 
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ments must align themselves behind the van- 
guard of the working-class movement in order 
to effect social change. Subsequently he moved 
away from such a class-oriented position, 
identifying new forms of social cleavage aris- 
ing from public and private sector consump- 
tion patterns. This led him to see urban social 
movements as potential elements of an inter- 
class progressive political alliance. Finally 
Castells has come to see urban social move- 
ments as the only genuine sources of social 
change, concerned with the transformation of 


. values and meaning systems. Political parties 


are now relegated to mere bargaining devices. 
In Lowe's words, Castells “has swung from 
support for the vanguard organisations of the 
workers’ movement, to the Eurocommunist 
popular front, and now writing from the USA, 
has embraced non-class ‘alternative’ and 
counter-cultural movements.” 

In addition to tracing the evolution of 
Castells’s ideas, Lowe provides case studies of 
urban social movements in Britain, Europe and 
the Americas and reviews Castells’s attempt to 
construct a cross-cultural model of. urban 
social change that might encompass them. He 
sees the attempt as unsuccessful, not least 
because of its reliance on the case of the 
Madrid Citizens movement whose emergence 
at the end of the Franco era surely marked it as 
the product of certain unique historical cir- 
cumstances rather than as an example of some 
generic model. 

Finally, Lowe suggests four analytical 
themes that might. assist our understanding of 
urban social movements. These relate to (1) 
the process of mobilization and concern the 
nature of the social base (e.g., class, locality, 
consumption stakes); (2) the nature of local 
political power, including the role of parties; 
(3) the particular ideologies that pervade the 
urban system; and (4) the general economic 
climate. 

This is a useful and stimulating book that 
deserves, and will doubtless find, a ready audi- 
ence amongst students of urban affairs. For a 
British reviewer, two particular points give 
food for thought. One concerns his characteri- 
zation of the “local socialism” of Britain's ur- 
ban Left in some of the major cities as being 
akin to Castells’s “broad left” middle-phase 
position. Another is his identification of “the 
strong tendency .. . towards long-term, one- 
party political control of local government” as 
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a major determinant of the character of urban 
social movements in Britain. Local election 
results in 1985 and 1986 have modified this 
tendency. About one third of England's 
population now live in areas where the major 
local authority is “hung,” under a three-party 
system, with no single party in majority con- 
trol. It remains to be seen what the conse- 
quences of this development will be for urban 
social movements in those areas. 


JOHN GYFORD 
University College, London 


Venezuela: The Democratic Experience. Edited 
by John D. Martz and David J. Myers (New 
York: Praeger, 1986. xxiv, 485 p. $33.95). 


This is an updated version of a collection 
first published in 1977. Since the first edition 
appeared, Venezuelans have further con- 
solidated and strengthened their two-party 
system. They have also through a 
remarkable boom and bust cycle that has left 
the nation facing severe economic difficulties, 
with reduced income and high debt. At the 
same time, the recent-return to civilian rule 
elsewhere in Latin America (played out for the 
most part in similarly difficult economic cir- 
cumstances) has seen central aspects of Ven- 
ezuelan political experience repeated time and 
again, especially the characteristic stress on 
social pacts and interparty accommodation. 
For all these reasons, this is a particularly good 
moment to take a fresh look at Venezuela’s ex- 
perience with democracy, and to reassess its 
broader implications. ; 

A number of chapters from the first edition 
have been revised and updated. There are also 
new authors and new contributions, for exam- 
ple, in chapters on state enterprises, education, 
and agriculture. The volume is divided into 
three parts, along a logic loosely derived from 
Almond and Powell's Comparative Politics 
(Boston: Little, Brown, 1978) Part 1 (“Environ- 
ments”) contains papers on history, constitu- 
tional forms and realities, recent trends in 
public opinion about democracy, and the 
politics of economic development. Part 2 (“Ar- 
ticulating and Aggregating Interests”) has 
chapters on the party system, the political role 
of the military, state enterprises and decen- 
tralized public administration, and public ad- 
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ministration as a whole. Part 3 (“Policy and 
Performance”) reviews the record of policy 
and policy making in petroleum, education, 
agriculture, Indian affairs, local government, 
and foreign relations. The editors close with a 
general summary of performance and a brief 
sketch of prospects for the future. 

It is a cliche of book reviewing to note the 
unevenness of edited collections. But like all 
cliches, this one has a core of truth that is well 
illustrated in this case. Contributions to this 
volume vary enormously in theoretical focus 
and concepts, as well as in the richness, com- 
plexity, and scope of data analysis. The best 
chapters (Baloyra on public opinion, Ellner on 
educational policy, Bigler and Viloria on state 
enterprises) provide substantial new informa- 
tion. The most disappointing chapters (Kelly 
on constitutional form and reality, Gil Yepes 
on the military, Stewart on public administra- 
tion) remain at very general levels of analysis, 
while advancing confused and often contradic- 
tory concepts and explanations. 

The volume would have benefited from 
tighter editing. As it stands, there is no com- 
mon approach and no shared set of basic con- 
cepts. Contributors use very different terms to 
describe the contemporary Venezuelan 
political system. Some apparently regard it as 
a kind of liberal pluralism. But Gil Yepes bor- 
rows diametrically opposed concepts of 
“organic statism” to build a thesis about the 
role of the military. Finally, a number of 
authors use Veliz’s ideas about “Iberian œn- 
tralism” in a loose way to explain everything 
about Venezuelan policy and politics, under 
democracy and military rule alike. 

Tighter editing would also have ensured 
more consistent empirical coverage. I have 
already pointed to differences in the complex- 
ity and detail of data analysis. There is also 
considerable variation in historical scope 
across the chapters. Some focus on the last 
decade, others review the whole democratic 
period, and a handful reach back into colonial 
times ‘for models and illustrations. Further, 
there seems to be no clear criterion for case 
selection. Why have a chapter on Indian af- 
fairs and nothing on organized labor? Why in- 
clude a chapter on agriculture without one on 
industry? Given the editors’ stated goal of pro- 
viding a “broad overall reevaluation of Ven- 
ezuelan democracy” (p. vii), general overviews 


of the development of social structure, elec-~_ 
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toral behavior, and the economy, or of issues ` 


like generational transfer would have been 
helpful, as would a fuller and more consistent 
treatment of statistics, perhaps in an appendix. 
These considerations point up the absence of 
a unifying focus: there is no general introduc- 
tion, no synthesizing conclusion, and no over- 
arching eto tie the chapters to- 
gether. It is therefore difficult for the editors to 
draw comparative references. This is too bad, 
for as | noted earlier, the study of Venezuela 
has ‘much. to reveal about the nature and 
possibilities of change elsewhere in the region. 
Possible comparative insights into the ‘costs 
and benefits of alternative political, economic, 
and fiscal strategies are not exploited, and thus 
the opportunity for more general analysis of 
the bases of democratic consolidation is lost. 
This suggests that while some chapters will be 
useful to specialists, as a whole the volume un- 
fortunately is of more limited interest. 


’ DANIEL H. LEVINE 
University of Michigan 


Conflict and Compromise in Multilingual 
Societies, Vol. 2, Belgium. By. Kenneth D. 
McRae (Waterloo, Ontario: Wilfrid Laurier 
University Press, 1986. xiv, 387 p. $28.95, 
cloth; $12.50, paper). 


Belgium’s language dichotomy is one of its 
most obvious characteristics and its most in- 
tricate . sociocultural and political problem. 
Conflict between Flemings and Francophones 
has been a salient feature of Belgian politics for 
generations. Yet for all its intractability, the 
Belgian “communal problem” has not resulted 
in much bloodshed, even compared to other 
European .ethnic conflicts such as Northern 
Ireland or the Basque situation. How has 


Belgium escaped the violence that so often 


accompanies ethnic hostilities? Kenneth D. 
McRae’s analysis goes far toward providing an 
answer. His book is the most comprehensive 
study of the impact of language conflict on 
Belgian society and politics that we are likely 
to have for many years. A worthy successor to 
classic English-language studies of Belgium's 
communal disputes by Shepherd’ B. Clough 
and Val R. Lorwin, it should become the indis- 
pensible starting point.to every serious in- 


vestigation of Belgian-language politics and 
policy in the future. 

Drawing on a vast array of source material 
in four languages and on discussions with well- 
informed Belgian and foreign observers, 
McRae integrates sociolinguistic and socio- 
logical perspectives with the more familiar 
historical and political approaches. After an 
excellent historical overview, he presents well- 
selected data on the geographic and sociologi- 
cal patterns of language use, group images and 
stereotypes, divergent values, and the inter- 
action of language with other cleavages and 
conflicts, In addition, he offers nearly a 
hundred pages of valuable description of the 
evolution of language regulations and practices 
in government, the public service, the courts, 
the armed .forces, education, and the private 
sector, 

Of particular interest to political scientists is 
McRae’s treatment of the politics of constitu- 
tional amendments and special concurrent ma- 
jority. laws designed to introduce cultural 
autonomy and regional decentralization into 
the traditionally unitary Belgian state. Some 
powers previously reserved to the central 
parliament are now exercized by subnational 
legislative bodies, the Flemish and Franco- 
phone Community Councils and the Walloon 
Regional Council. But the independent taxing 
powers of the new councils remains very cir- 
cumscribed, their membership is composed of 
legislators from the central parliament doing 
double duty- as regional lawmakers,. and the 
problem of how to fit Brussels into the new 
scheme remains unresolved. Thus, while the 
post-1980 Belgian system can be classified as “a 
unique combination of territorial and non- 
territorial federalism,” it is also “a weak and 
cautious federalism . . . still entrammelled by 
acentury and a half of unitary habits of mind” 
(p. 171): 

This book is the second of four national case 
studies McRae is planning. Volume 1,.Switzer- 
land, was published in 1983 by the Wilfrid 
Laurier University Press, and studies of 
Finland and Canada will follow. These nations 
are developed democracies that have handled 
linguistic pluralism with a minimum of overt 
violence. McRae hopes to use his intensive 
studies of these “successful” cases to assess 
some general hypotheses about linguistic 
diversity and plural societies. At the midpoint 
in his efforts, McRae’s forte is clearly empirical 
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description and comparative analysis. He 
points out that Switzerland largely avoided 
politicizing linguistic differences, thanks to her 
decentralized federal system, the relative inter- 
national equality of her major languages, and 
the lack of reinforcement between language 
and other social cleavages. In ium, 
language conflict was politicized by the 
unitary system to the point that it became all- 
pervasive and required major structural ad- 
justments to key political institutions. 
Belgium's detailed language laws, delicately 
balanced constitutional amendments, and the 
tortuous process of negotiations that produced 
them undoubtedly play an important role in 
undercutting popular support for extremism 
and violence. People cannot work up a fever 
pitch of ethnic nationalism over the Permanent 
Linguistic Control Commission’s latest ruling 
on the required percentage of Dutch-speaking 
employees at the National Savings and Loan 
Association. Thus, at a certain’ cost in 
economic efficiency, the Belgian political elite 
has managed to formulate linguistic questions 
in ways that make them seem not worth dy- 
ing—or killing—for. Yet, the new institutions 
keep linguistic questions always on the public 
agenda. Routinized linguistic squabbling 
thereby becomes an officially sanctioned na- 
tional vice, like a state lottery in a country of 
compulsive gamblers, No wonder, then, that 
McRae concludes “paradoxically . . . Belgium 
seems fated to remain for some time to come a 
polity integrated by the very- intensity of 
distrust across its regional and linguistic boun- 
daries” (p. 171). 


Pans James A. DUNN, JR. 
Rutgers University 


State and Peasant Politics in Sri Lanka. By 
Mick Moore (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1985. xv, 328 p. $44.50). 


The peasantry in most Asian and African 
societies has little influence over policy making 
and implementation. What is surprising is the 
extent to which this phenomenon is found in 
many countries. Mick Moore examines peas- 
ant politics in Sri Lanka, a society where one 
would expect more influence on the part of the 
peasantry. Sri Lanka is known for its 
adherence to representative. democracy and its 
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on of social welfare to its people. In ad- 

dition, in the 1950s, a populist party gained 
power emphasizing the rural traditions of the 
society. However, despite these accomplish- 
ments, the Sri Lankan peasantry does not have 
extensive influence over policy making. 

Moore’s book addresses this failure of the 
agrarian class to influence the government ef- 
fectively. The study begins with a good, 
thorough description of agricultural policies in 
a series of chapters discussing crown lands, 
land tenure, commodity pricing, and agricul- 
tural services. In chapter 6, he discusses .the 
theoretical framework that will structure the 
remainder of the book. Using a neo-Marxist 
approach that is devoid of ideological rhetoric, 
he presents a core-periphery framework from 
which to examine the final questions addressed 
in the book. Chapter 7 examines the rural 
smallholders as an identifiable interest group in 
the society. This is followed by a description of 
the rural identity and a cultural explanation of 
the political impotence of the smallholders, 
Chapter 9 argues that the impotence is due par- 
tially to the ethnic crisis between the island's 
two main ethnic groups, the Sinhalese and the 
Tamils. Chapter 10 presents an institutional 
explanation for the powerlessness, arguing that 
the nation’s elite and political structure have 
helped limit the peasants’ political influence. 

Moore is an informed and insightful student 
of Sri Lankan society and politics. His analysis 
is strengthened by viewing the problem from 
the peasant viewpoint. Much of the literature 
on Sri Lankan society proceeds from the top 
down, examining the polity from the upper 
levels of government. The author's examina- 
tion of the behavior and attitudes of the peas- 
ant population through participant observa- 
tion is, however, highly impressionistic. At 
times, some of his premises and conclusions 
are not convincing. Although the conclusions 
are often plausible, they frequently are based . 
on limited or questionable data. A number of 
conclusions are based on combining and 
analyzing data spanning almost 20 years with 
little concern about the possible time depen- 
dency of the data. At other times the data are 
not there. For instance, he argues that class- 
based voting is common in Sri Lanka without 
presenting adequate evidence to support the 
argument. The reader is left to accept the 
author's conclusion blindly, as it becomes a 
premise for later arguments. 
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The major weakness of the book is its lack of 
substantiation.. Moore makes sweeping 
generalizations, and while many of the conclu- 
sions appear to be plausible, the premises they 
are based on appear questionable. The 
strength of the book lies in the application of 
an interesting theoretical approach to the 
topic. Moore's neo-Marxist approach places a 
great deal of emphasis on the impact of the 
state on the behavior of the rural smallholders. 
He does not restrict the focus of his analysis to 
a simplistic class-based analysis. 

Despite its shortcomings, the book is an im- 
portant contribution to the literature on peas- 
ant and South Asian studies and should be 
read by all scholars interested in these topics, 
Moore offers scholars of peasant politics a 
model worth noting and testing in other situa- 
tions and offers other scholars new insight into 
the nature of rural politics in Sri Lanka and 
developing societies. 

ROBERT C. OBERST 
Nebraska Wesleyan University 


The Triumph of Democracy in Spain. By Paul 
Preston (London: Methuen, 1986. xi, 274 p. 
$32.00). 

The Making of Spanish Democracy. By 
Donald Share (New York: Praeger, 1986. 
xvii, 230 p. $38.95). 


If Preston’s study were more dispassionate, 
more reasonably focused, and less shrill, it 
would make an interesting companion piece to 
Share’s study, which presents a disinterested, 
careful exposition and analysis of the transi- 
tion from dictatorship to democracy in Spain 
following the death of Franco. Share centers 
his attention, as he should, on the extraordin- 
ary accomplishments of Adolfo Suarez, prime 
minister from July 1976 to January 1981 and 
King Juan Carlos, yet never minimizes the 
threats from the Ultras of the Franco regime 
and from the regional Basque terrorists, the 
Euzkadi ta Azkataruma (ETA [Basque Nation 
and Liberty]), both of which set out to destroy 
the embryonic democracy. Share keeps in 
perspective the conspiracies and the violence— 
which ultimately failed to achieve their pur- 
poses—and never loses sight of the long-range 
democratic goal that was achieved. 


Preston, by contrast, centers his attention 
(his passion, really) on the conspirators and 


. the perpetrators of violence, leading the reader 


almost to believe that the undemocratic forces 
were stronger than the democratic ones and 


. that democracy triumphed in spite of itself. 


Preston simply cannot forgive Suarez for hav- 
ing emerged from the Franco regime, and only 
rarely does he mention the prime minister's 
name without adjectives that mock his prag- 
matism and his manipulative skills, which— 
while not necessarily immaculate—sought to 
offer something to almost every group in order 
to insinuate as many as possible into the con- 
sensus that brought about the miracle of the 
transition to democracy. Preston is the leftist 
romantic who judges all such accommodative 
behavior to be impure and who really would 
have preferred to-see Spanish democracy 
emerge from a clean break with the past, a rup- 
tura, as the Spaniards call it. Preston's 
preferences, which he might believe do not 
show, contort his evaluation of the transition. 
His heart runs away with his head, and he ex- 
hausts the thesaurus (and the reader) with 
words that act like leitmotifs, trumpeting con- 
tempt for those he sees as the villains and ap- 
probation for those he accepts as the heroes— 
just in the event that the readers might choose 
to think for themselves and draw their own 
conclusions. 
Preston's most serious shortcoming, of his 
own making, is the failure to take his readers 
where, early in the monograph, he implies he 
will take them: into the smoke-filled rooms 
where, away from public scrutiny, the deals 
were cut by Suarez and his colleagues with 
both the Right and the Left opposition. Preston 
whets the readers’ curiosity, for as yet no out- 
siders (read: scholars interested in the transi- 
tion) have been in those rooms. But Preston 
takes us as far as the door and no further, 
along paths whose outlines are already familiar 
to careful students of Spanish politics. There is 
an almost total and glaring omission of even an 
attempt to analyze the labyrinthine maneuvers 
that produced the constitution, the centerpiece 
of the new political order. Nor does Preston 
take the readers into the rooms with the Ultras 
or the ETA, not an unreasonable expectation 
given the focus of the book, Thus, his study 
does not measurably further our knowledge of 
either the mainstream of Spanish politics from 
1975 and 1982 (when the book ends) or of the 
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undercurrents -of conspiracy and violence, 
which still, for the most part, lie hidden to 
research i 


Share does not take us inside the rooms 
either. He never claims or implies that he will. 
But he examines the largely familiar paths to 

-them with such clarity, ‘freshness, and detail 
that the reader is swept into the mainstream of 
Spanish transitional politics by his vigor and 
rigor. Share accepts without lamentation the 
reality that the transition was the creation of 
‘political elites from the moderate Right to the 
moderate Left who, of necessity, operated 
largely out of view of an expectant, but polit- 
ically unsophisticated and unpracticed, public. 
Share understands with the mind of a non- 
ideologue that the only transition to democ- 
racy that was possible without risk of provok- 
ing the military would be one led by moderates 
from the Right like Suarez with ties to Franco- 
ism who, while acting within the laws of the 
Franco regime, could both ally with the 
moderates from the Left (and even some not so 
moderate like the Socialists and Communists 
before the two parties publicly shed their more 
extreme identity) and finesse all but the Ultras 
on the Right. The diehards would be unable to 
stop the transition without the support of the 
majority of the military elite, who were care- 
fully nurtured, but kept in tether, by Juan 
Carlos. The king’s extraordinary efforts paid 
off in February 1981, when a coup d'etat was 
put down before it could spread. The “transi- 
tion through transaction” had survived its bap- 
tism by fire. 

Surely no one is so naive as not to believe 
that the moderate Right got more out of the 
transition than the moderate Left and that 
many who profited under Franco still profit to- 
day. But profound socioeconomic change was 
simply not a viable option in the years follow- 
ing Franco's death. Those who, like Preston, 
sincerely and deeply feel that a great oppor- 
tunity to restructure Spain was missed can take 
hope and pride in the fact that after the debacle 
of the Union de Centro Democratico (UCD 
[Union of the Democratic Center]) the Social- 
ists came into power in Spain in 1982 under the 
brilliant leadership of Felipe Gonzalez and still 
govern as this review is written, a phenom- 
enon that in itself is revolutionary for Spain. 


.  E. RAMON ARANGO 
Louisiana State University 
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Japanese Prefectures and Policymaking. By 
Steven R. Reed (Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1986. ix, 197 p. $26.95). 


This study evaluates the distribution of in- 
fluence in Japanese in ental rela- 
tions through detailed case studies of three 
policy areas (pollution control, housing, and 
high-school education) in three of Japan’s 
forty-seven p Reed presents six 
hypotheses drawn from the comparative litera- 
ture in this field. His major findings are that 
neither legal nor financial authority is neces- 
sarily related to influence; that control over in- 
formation does, on the other hand, make a dif- 
ference; that the substantive merits of a case 
can provide effective leverage in intergovern- 
mental negotiating; that the least-interested 
party in a venture often exerts the greatest in- 
fluence; but that, in the end, the single most 
important factor accounting for influence is 
politics. 

- Having taken the analysis this far, in a suc- 
cinct and closely argued manner, Reed then 
makes the astounding statement that he “can- 
not give Japan high marks for local democ- 
racy” (p. 168). The basis for this conclusion is 
the perceived weakness of partisanship at the 
local level, the relative passivity of local 
assemblies, the tendency toward noncompeti- 
tive elections, and the lack of ideological fer- 
vor in debating local issues. Does this then 
mean that local residents are not free to choose 
their leaders, that their interests are not ade- 
quately represented in local administration, or 
that elected officials cannot establish local 
priorities reflecting the will of the people? By 
these measures, the evidence of above-average 
performance and responsiveness on the part of 
local authorities, even when to their 
counterparts in such democratic baion as 
England or the United States, suggests other- 
wise. And this, in turn, points to the need for 
other, more contextually derived, indicators of 
democracy and local autonomy than those 
normally found in the literature on the 
Western democracies. 

In the end, Reed's somewhat overdrawn and 
weakly substantiated hypotheses serve to 
underscore the depressing hollowness of much 
cross-national analysis. To simply say that 
“Japan is more centralized than the United 
States or Canada, but less centralized than 
France” (p. 163) leaves us groping in the dark, 
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wondering what we have really learned. The 
hazards of postulating functional equivalence 
without adequately accounting for major 
systemic differences are glaringly revealed in 
this approach. Better to describe in richer 
detail what prefectural politics is actually all 
about, how it has developed since the U.S. Oc- 
cupation, how it frequently collides with the 
interests of constituent municipalities and the 
ever present central government, and its future 
in the larger scheme of things. 

Prefectures have become important enough 
in national political life to stimulate talk of 
their abolition and replacement with less effec- 
tive regional governments. But the voters and 
their politicians feel otherwise and want 
prefectures to exist, both for the political 
leverage they provide in national policy mak- 
ing and for their demonstrated effectiveness in 
parceling out the fruits of economic success. A 
healthy democratic sense of fair play keeps the 
prefectures in business and has made them 
highly resilient. If our normative categories are 
not adequate to describe this situation, then we 
should create new categories. 


RONALD AQUA 
United States-Japan Foundation 


Democracy at Work. By Tom Schuller (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1985. 190 p. 
$19.95). 


There was a time almost 20 years ago when 
industrial democracy was a fashionable and 
much discussed idea. Political scientists wrote 
enthusiastically about the value of participa- 
tion, and they wrote critically of the apathy 
that they identified as an integral part of 
pluralist accounts of democracy. Since then, 
political interest in industrial democracy has 
waned, particularly in the UK, and the books 
now written on the subject have adopted a 
more cautious, less utopian, tone. Tom 
Schuller’s book fits into this latter tradition. 

Democracy at Work reassesses the claim for 
industrial democracy in the light of the 
evidence of the early experiments in participa- 
tion and in the light of changes in the nature of 
industrial organization, The book is both a 
study in political argument and a sociology of 
industry. It seeks to relate the abstract con- 


cepts of democracy to the practical realities of 
industrial life. Schuller makes no secret of his 
belief in the need for a “more equitable 
distribution of power at the workplace” (p. 3); 
his intention, though, is not to write a polemic 
but instead “to provide a relatively straight- 
forward way of looking at the general theme of 
worker participation” (p. 3). This is precisely 
what he does. : 

There are a number of features of Schuller’s 
argument that are particularly worth noting. 


First, unlike some other writers in this field, he 


recognizes that the object of democratization, 
work itself, is not a simple entity. The shift 
from manual to clerical employment, the 
fragmentation of union organization, and the 
growth of part-time work all pose new prob- 
lems for increasing participation. Secondly, 
Schuller emphasizes that participation, too, 
comes in a variety of forms—from collective 
bargaining to having workers on the board to 
forms of worker ownership. Depending on 
how and where they are applied, different 
forms will have a different impact on the 
balance of industrial power. Thirdly, he argues 
that industry is not neatly divided into two 
sides and that interests do not fit into discrete 
categories. Such points are part of Schuller’s 
constant theme: conflict is an inevitable 
feature of industrial life. Democracy will not 
eliminate tension and issues cannot be 
separated into those that are inimicably 


‘divisive (wages) and those where a common 
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interest predominates (health and safety). 

These general arguments are related to 
Schuller’s timely analysis of the changing 
character of the industrial enterprise. He em- 
phasizes, for example, the increasing role 
played by pension funds. Not only do these 
provide a new source of industrial power, they 
also constitute a new element in the interests 
workers have in the outcome of industrial deci- 
sions. He considers, too, the role of technology 
in the division of labor and the consequences 
of deskilling on worker participation. He uses 
this discussion as an opportunity to make the 
valuable point that participation itself is a skill 
and one that needs to be learned by managers 
as well as workers. 

Having provided so solid a foundation for 
the discussion of industrial democracy, 
Schuller rather frustratingly slides over some 
of the crucial issues he raises: the competition 
between efficiency and democracy and the ten- 
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sion between political and industrial represen- 
tation. While he readily acknowledges that 
some sacrifice of efficlency may be entailed by 
an increase in participation, he says little about 
what tradeoff is appropriate. What price is 
worth paying for participation? It is notice- 
able, too, that he has little to say about the 
rights of consumers. The point of industry is, 
after all, to produce goods and services. 
Finally, political scientists may be dis- 
appointed that Schuller is concerned neither 
with the theoretical underpinning of the argu- 
ments for democracy nor with the political 
changes that accompany changes in industrial 
decision making. 

Such complaints may, however, seem un- 
reasonable criticism of this short (very 
readable) introductory text. Democracy at 
Work succeeds by stimulating thoughts on the 
subject of industrial participation and by set- 
ting a model for the combination of theoretical 


Books, 1980) remains the premier political 
assessment of the most populous Anglophone 
Caribbean state, presents an ambitious com- 
parative political analysis of approximately 
two dozen political systems in the Caribbean 
Basin, excluding only Mexico, Colombia, and 
Venezuela. After ing the impact of 
European colonialism on the basin, Stone 
groups the basin regimes typologically for pur- 
poses of comparison into the liberal democ- 
racies (Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, 
and all Anglophone Caribbean states except 
Guyana and Grenada); the populist-statist 
regimes (Grenada, Guyana, Cuba, and Nicar- 
agua); and the traditionally authoritarian 
states (the remaining Central American states 
plus Panama, Suriname, and Haiti). Other 
variables considered include economic open- 
ness and dependency, cultural modernization, 
militarization, economic ideology, and East- 


‘West identity. Correlations of regime type and 


and empirical concerns. In an area once char-. 


acterized by wishful thinking, Schuller has 
written a book where the thinking -is refresh- 
ingly clearheaded. 


Í . JOHN STREET 
University of East Anglia. 


Power in the Caribbean Basin: A Comparative 
Study of Political Economy. By Carl Stone. 
Inter-American Politics Series, vol. 5 (Phil- 
adelphia: Institute for the Study of Human 
Issues, 1986. xii, 159 p. $29.95). 


A virtual tidal wave of books has accom- 
panied the latest surge of revolutionary activ- 
ity and national independence in the multi- 
cultural Caribbean Basin. But, as this reviewer 
noted in a recent coauthored essay covering 
nearly two hundred volumes (Choice [April 
1985]), only a minority of authors investi- 
gating the region, albeit a steadily increasing 
number, demonstrate the inclination or skill to 
conduct truly cross-basin research. In this 
volume, Carl Stone, chair of the government 
department of the Jamaican campus of the 
University of the West Indies and probably the 
Caribbean's foremost survey analyst, makes 
a solid contribution to the cross-cultural 
approach. 

Stone, whose Democratic Clientelism in 
Jamaica (New Brunswick, NJ: Transaction 
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the remaining variables to social, economic, 
and political outputs during the 1957-80 period 
make up the thrust of this volume. 

Unlike the British, French, and Dutch colon- 
izers of the basin, writes Stone, “Spain and 
Portugal failed to develop into centers of 
world capitalism or to evolve liberal democ- 
racies” (p. 3). Thus, in sharp contrast to the 
English-speaking Caribbean, where strong 
infusions of liberal democratic influences 
fostered widespread plural democracy, the 
Hispanic states of the Americas inherited a 
legacy of corporatist state management and 
military authoritarianism. While by no means 
an original thesis, this is an important assess- 
ment for impatient U.S. policy makers and 
observers, as is the generalization that insti- 
tutionalized democratic pluralism serves as a 
major antidote to potential revolution. 

Stone finds that between 1957 and 1980 
reformist capitalist democratic systems as a 
group experienced a growth in per capita in- 
come of $762 as compared to only $170 in the 
authoritarian systems. The non-oil-exporting 
democracies were led by a $1,250 income ex- 
pansion in Barbados, shifting its placement 
among basin states from eleventh to third, 
while Puerto Rico was declining from a pre- 
eminent position in 1957 to fourth place in 
1980. Ironically, the Barbadian “bee-hive” 
model was heavily influenced, at least in its in- 
itial stages, by Puerto Rico's “Operation Boot 
Strap.” Trinidad and Tobago, on the strength 
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of petroleum exports, moved from third to 
first place with a $2,080 per capita income. 

Costa Rica was the leader by a substantial 
margin in real wage increases during this 
quarter century, followed by the Bahamas, 
Barbados, Jamaica, and Trinidad, while other 
countries in the basin suffered declines! The 
countries with increases were all plural 
democracies but with a considerable range of 
private-sector, as opposed to state-controlled, 
systems. Countries from each end of the ideo- 
logical scale, Cuba and Barbados, led the 
region in the increased quality of life and 
egalitarian income-shift categories. Trinidad 
and Costa Rica also received First World 
Physical Quality of Life Index (PQLI) ratings 
(1979) of 96 and 89, respectively. However, 
Stone concludes, it is important to look behind 
such statistical measurements. In the Cuban 
case, for example, twice as many Cubans as 
Barbadians or Costa Ricans die as a result of 
poor nutrition even though infant mortality 
‘rates in Cuba are lower. And Cuba has simply 
exchanged dependency on one superpower for 
dependency on another, while maintaining its 
monocrop dependence. Deep dependency 
problems are also endemic to Barbados. Inter- 
national profit taking exceeded investment 
during this period in Barbados (and to a much 
greater degree in other basin countries). This 
leads Stone to. argue that development models 
focused on Confederation of British Industry- 
type (CBI) international investment are, at 
ae only a short-term solution. 

A recurring theme in Stone's analysis is that 
generalizations must be examined with great 
care even when they are empirically based. In- 
dividual states in the basin with above-average 
income growth during the period of this study, 
for example, include Barbados, Trinidad, 
Cuba, Guatemala, Panama, and Costa Rica— 
a most varied mix of systems both in economic 
and regime orientation! “This pattern of results 
does not support [generalizations] which 
associate growth capability with particular 
ideological impulses, regime types, or political 
economies,” Stone states. “Factors such as 
orientation of leaders, strength of institutions, 


control of population growth, innovative‘ 
managers and entrepreneurs, and sound and 


effective management systems are more impor- 
tant [as determinants]” (p. 92). But even when 
regime type and economic ideology are impor- 
tant determinants, Stone appears to say that 


metropolitan policy makers are ill advised to 
force-feed models of governance or economics. 
into unaccepting cultures or to make sweeping 
and overly romantic or denegrating assertions 
about specific models. 

Errors are minimal, considering the 
magnitude of Stone's cross-basin 
There is a slight tendency to overstate, for in- 
stance, when Stone asserts that democratic 
pluralism permits “radical leftists to compete 
for power without resorting to violence” (p. 
41). It is also. difficult to accept Stone’s 
generalization that Nicaraguan politicians 
possess “delicate coalition building skills” and 
“sensitivity for sustaining internal political 
unity” (pp. 147-48). Were this but the casel 
Most important, it is unfortunate that data 
were not available to carry this study forward 
into the 1980s. Finally, in this reviewer's judg- 
ment, the external. variable is considerably 
understated as an independent variable in the 
development of the Caribbean Basin. 

But: these criticisms are mere specks on a 
solid, empirically based, cross-basin analysis 
that is all the more important in view of the 
current emphasis on geopolitics in the Carib- 
bean Basin. This volume will probably be 
much emulated in future comparative works, 
Highly recommended. 


W. MARVIN WIL 
University of Tulsa 


The Cultural Revolution and Post-Mao Re- 
forms: A Historical Perspective. By Tang 
.Tsou (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1986. xiv, 351 p. $29.95). 


This book deals with the tortuous course of 
China’s political development in the twentieth 
century, viewing the rise of the Chinese Com- 
munist state as an adaptive response to the 
“total crisis” in which Chinese society found 
itself in the early 1900s. Nonetheless, some of 
the very features of the ideology and organiza- 
tion that enabled the Communists to defeat the 
Guomindang in 1949 were the features that in 


-the new post-1949 context, allowed the ruling 


party to so abuse its power that the founda- 
tions of regime legitimacy were severely under- 
mined. In the wake of Mao's passing in 1976, 
the Deng Xiaoping leadership has sought to 
rebuild the regime's legitimacy on the basis of 
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the principles of popular support, “scientific 
laws” that limit party action by providing 
social groups with areas for autonomous ac- 
tion and with legality. 

The volume consists of eight chapters and an 
introduction, the earliest of which dates from 
1967 and the most recent of which was written 
in the mid-1980s. All but the useful introduc- 
tion and the concluding chapter first appeared 
in other publications. In bringing these pieces 
together under a single cover, Tang Tsou has 
rendered scholars both inside and outside the 
China-studies field a great service. Though the 
range of specific topics is great—social crisis 
and reintegration in twentieth-century China, 
the origins and dynamics of the Cultural 
Revolution, the role of informal groups in 
Chinese politics, Mao’s Sinification of Marx- 
ism and the use to which the “gang of four” put 
ambiguities in that ideology, the post-Mao 
retreat from ever increasing totalitarian 
penetration of . society, the responsibility 
system in agriculture, and what might be called 
“constitution building” in the post-Mao era— 
‘there are at least three threads that run 
throughout the fabric of this volume arid 
een Tang Tsou’s highly productive 


“The first theme is the need for research on 
Chinese politics to be explicitly comparative 
and informed by the broader theory-building 
concerns of social science. “The essays attempt 
to undertake ‘a theoretically informed and 
theoretically relevant case study’ of the 
Chinese Communist movement and regime” 
(p. xvii). Therefore, the chapters address issues 
of universal concern: state building, state- 
society relations, the implications of institu- 
tionalization for revolutionary ideology, the 
conflicts that arise between charismatic leaders 
and routinizing bureaucracies, the meaning of 
totalitarianism in the specific context of 
post-1949 China, the role of informal groups in 
policy making, and the importance of ideology 
in mass and elite conflict and in policy making. 

The second recurring theme is that the 
political and social issues of today cannot be 
understood without reference to their histor- 
ical evolution and the development of the 
political and administrative institutions 
charged with handling these issues. For Tang 
Tsou, as for Richard Neustadt and Ernest 
May, “time is a stream.” Throughout the 
book, one sees the enduring dilemmas con- 
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fronting Chinese rulers and political theorists: 
What is the proper relationship between cen- 
tral control and local autonomy? To what 
degree should political leaders be constrained 
by constitutional and legal bonds? Can, and 
should, Chinese political thinking place more 
importance on the concept of “citizenship” and 
less on the notion of “the masses”? Where is 
the “middle way” between the pragmatism im- 
plied by the slogan “practice is the sole 
criterion of truth” and the demands of a 
Leninist party that the party remain unchal- 
lenged? 

The final thread is the hope that although 
the course of modern Chinese political devel- 
opment has been circuitous and costly, the 
Chinese polity, in its own way and in its own 
time, is gradually establishing a stable basis for 
political legitimacy, that this polity will be 
more liberal than its predecessors, and that it 
will be capable of producing economic pro- 
gress. Each stage has contributed something to 
this evolution, even the Cultural Revolution. 
In the case of the Cultural Revolution, for ex- 
ample, Tang Tsou argues that the chaos at 
least served to make clear to all Chinese the 
dangers inherent in the totalitarian ambitions, 
and feudal underpinnings, of the late Maoist 
state. It has been this socletal learning ex- 
perience that, in part, accounts for the post- 
Mao retreat from “‘revolutionary-feudal’ 
totalitarianism.” 

Tang Tsou fervently hopes that “the process 
of routinization may finally have set in” (p. 
334) after thirty-some years, but he is by no 
means sure. Decisive in determining the fate of 
this effort will be elite cohesion in Beijing, the 
depth of social cleavages resulting from current 
development policies, and the nature of the in- 
ternational environment. 


Davip M. LAMPTON 
Ohio State University 


Military Rule in Chile: Dictatorship and Oppo- 
sitions. Edited by J. Samuel Valenzuela and 
Arturo Valenzuela (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1986. xi, 331 p. 
$35.00). 


This volume makes accessible to an English- 
speaking audience nine original essays on 
Chilean authoritarianism. Three of them, by 
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Alejandro Foxley, Ricardo Ffrench-Davis, and 
Pilar Vergara, examine the major shifts in 
social and economic policy that followed the 
1973 Chilean coup. Three others analyze 
political opposition and resistance to military 
rule. These include a chapter by Brian Smith 
on the church, a coauthored essay by the 
editors on party. oppositions, and an analysis 
of the labor movement by Manuel Barrera and 
J. Samuel Valenzuela. The remainder of the 
book, which consists of chapters authored by 
Genaro Arriagada, Manuel Antonio Garreton, 
and Heraldo Munoz, examines the legal and 
institutional framework of the armed forces, 
the dynamics of institutionalization and oppo- 
sition between 1973 and 1980, and foreign rela- 
tions. All of the essays are empirically focused, 
analytical and dispassionate in tone, and ably 


translated. The resulting volume, which is the: 


most comprehensive overview of Chilean 
authoritarianism to have been published to 
date, speaks well not only for the editors but 
for the sophistication and continuing vitality 
of Chilean soctal science. 

The usual complaints about a book of this 
type are uneven quality and incoherence. In 
this instance neither criticism is fully appro- 
priate, although certain essays do stand out 
from the rest of the collection. It is also true 
that the editors might have done more to pull 
the individual contributions together. A 
skimpy introduction provides no theoretical 
framework, nor is there any conclusion reflec- 
ting upon what this collaborative exercise has 
added to our understanding of Latin American 
authoritarianism. In their brief foray into the 
theoretical realm, the editors focus mainly on 
the issue of regime definition, arguing that the 
Pinochet regime should be thought of not as 
fascist but as an “authoritarian situation” or “a 
case of failed bureaucratic authoritarianism” 
(p. 5). This characterization sits uneasily with 
other contributions to the volume, especially 
Garreton’s inspired analysis of the dynamics of 
regime institutionalization. The editors’ em- 
phasis on the fragilities and failures of the 
regime, particularly its lack of institutionaliza- 
tion and legitimation, also seems misplaced 
given the unusual durability -of military rule in 
Chile as compared to other southern-cone na- 
tions. Failures and fragilities provide no basis 
for understanding this durability, nor does 
“Pinochet's proven capacity to command the 
armed forces” (p. 10) fully explain why 


Chilean authoritarianism withstood the con- 
tinentwide democratization trend of the early 
1980s. Certainly, coercive capability is critical, 
but other factors warrant emphasis as well. 

The theoretical weaknesses of the introduc- 
tion characterize the volume as a whole. The 
Chilean case is not adequately placed in com- 
parative perspective, nor do the regime's 
strengths receive sufficient attention. The 
volume provides us with three chapters on op- 
position forces, but only one, which deals ex- 
clusively with the army, looks at regime 
elements. Thus the functioning of the govern- 
ment, the composition of the ruling coalition, 
the regime's base of social support, intraregime 
tensions, and so forth, all remain rather 
obscure. 

Perhaps the most regrettable feature of the 
volume is its publication date. All of the essays 
were originally prepared for a 1980 Wilson 
Center workshop, “Six Years of Military Rule 
in Chile.” Despite subsequent revision and up- 
dating, the central focus remains the.1973-80 
period. Indeed, only two of the nine chapters 
even refer to the profound economic and 
political crisis of 1983. Consequently, there is 
no analysis of significant recent developments, 
such as the resurgence of popular opposition 
or the emergence of divisions within the 
governing coalition. Particularly as the editors 
asked the contributors to emphasize descrip- 
tion rather than theory, the result is a volume 
that was rather dated by the time of publica- 
tion. 

Events have overtaken the publication of 
this collection in a second sense as well. In 1980 
the papers written by.the contributors were 
fresh, and they significantly expanded our 
understanding of the Pinchot regime. Six years . 
later the situation was rather different, in- 
asmuch as most of the contributors had by 
then published extensively on their chosen 
topics. The importance of Arriagada’s chapter 
on the military, for example, pales consider- 
ably in comparison with his two pathbreaking 
books, El pensamiento politico de los militares 
(1981) and La politica militar de Pinochet, 
1973-1985 (1985). In short, today the book is 
anything but a pioneering volume. ` 

Despite these limitations, the collection 
ka a major addition to the English- 
language literature on authoritarianism and 
Latin American politics. It distills some of the 
best research that has been done over the past 
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decade on Chilean politics. Because of the un- 
usually high quality of the individual contribu- 
tions, most chapters would make excellent as- 
signed reading for both undergraduate and 
graduate courses. Comparativists wishing to 
familiarize themselves with Chilean develop- 
ments during the first years of the Pinochet 
regime will also find this a valuable resource. 


University of New Mexico 


National Styles of Regulation. By David Vogel 
(Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 
1986. 328 p. $39.95, cloth; $12.95, paper). 

Politics of Health and Safety. By Graham 
Wilson (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1985. 179 p. $19.95). 


During the “environmental decade” of the 
1970s, most advanced industrial states ‘dra- 
matically stepped up their efforts to protect 
public health and the environment against 
risks created by hazardous technologies. 
Students of comparative policy reacted rather 
slowly to this expanding sphere of state ac- 
tivity, but the picture has now changed. In the 
past six years there has been a minor explosion 
of works comparing health, safety and envi- 
ronmental policies in Europe and the United 
States. Most of these studies, including the 
works by Vogel and Wilson, have concluded 
that the U.S. approach to regulating technol- 
ogy differs sharply from that of any other 
country at a similar stage of economic and 
technical development. Looking respectively 
at environmental protection and occupational 
safety and health, Vogel and Wilson document 
particularly striking divergences in policy ap- 
proach between Britain and the United States. 
Whereas U.S. agencies have opted for formal 
procedures, rigid legal standards, wide public 
participation, and strict enforcement, British 
agencies have consistently favored an informal 
approach, characterized by flexible guidelines, 
limited consultation, and voluntary compli- 
ance. As a result, regulation has generated far 
more intense political conflict in the United 
States than in Britain. Yet these two books 
concur with other recent cross-national studies 
of regulation in concluding that U.S. policies 
have not proved notably more effective than 
their British counterparts. In short, while the 


tangible and intangible costs of regulation 
seem to have been higher in the United States, 
the U.S. public does not appear to have reaped 
commensurate benefits in terms of safer work- 
places or a cleaner environment. ` 

- David Vogel’s book contains the most am- 
bitious attempt to support this conclusion in 
the existing literature on comparative regula- 
tory policy, but the unsystematic character of 
his comparisons induces skepticism. Vogel 
recognizes the methodological problems. As he 
notes, “measuring the impact of regulation on 
environmental quality is extremely difficult 
within a given political system, let along cross- 
nationally” (p. 147).: Comparisons between 
Britain and the United States, in particular, are 
hampered by the fact that the two countries 
have frequently established different policy 
priorities, so that gains made in one country 
are not closely paralleled in the other. Vogel 
has no solution to this classic apples-and- 
oranges problem of comparative policy 
studies. We learn in chapter 4, for example, 
how successfully Britain has dealt with smoke 
pollution from domestic fuel combustion and 
what progress the United States has made in 
abating motor-vehicle emissions but not how 
these two achievements stack up against each 
other. This shortcoming reflects a serious 
structural flaw in an otherwise admirably 
researched and readable work. The first part of 
the book is not genuinely comparative, but 
rather “an examination of British environ- 
mental policy as seen through the eyes of a stu- 
dent of American politics” (p. 11). Compar- 
able detail for the U.S. case might have made 
the book unwieldy, but its absence deprives 
the author of a systematic basis for comparing 
policy outcomes in the book's second part. 

Graham Wilson’s book is a much slighter 
work than Vogel's, and it suffers from careless 
editing (e.g., “prize mechanists” for “price 
mechanisms,” p. 6), as well as a tendency to 
confuse British and U.S. usage (e.g., “Courts 
of Appeal” for “Courts of Appeals,” p. 92). 
Nevertheless, it provides a useful counterpoint 
to the longer study and avoids some important 
methodological pitfalls. Working on a more 
manageable canvas than Vogel, Wilson finds it 
easier to establish valid points of comparison 
between British and U.S. policies and their 
consequences. He argues that the conciliatory 
British approach to regulation has done more 
to reduce industrial injury rates in the 1970s 
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than the adversarial strategy employed by Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Administration 
(OSHA). With respect to occupational health, 
however, neither country seems to have 
proved particularly successful, at least when 
judged by the number of health standards each 
has issued. This is an intriguing convergence, 
since health concerns, such as carcinogens in 
the ‘workplace, have received higher priority 
on the U.S. regulatory agenda than the British. 
The evidence Wilson provides, however, re- 
mains suggestive rather than conclusive. A 
rigorous comparison of the content, timing, 
scope and enforcement of the health standards 
issued in each country would -have helped 
strengthen the claim that, as in the environ- 
mental area, Britain has achieved no less than 
the United States and at lower political cost. 
_ In-explaining the relative lack of success of 
U.S. social regulation, both Vogel and Wilson 
lay primary blame on the conflict-ridden 
nature of the U.S. decision-making process, 
which pits regulators against regulated in- 
terests at every turn. Their books present a 
compelling case that cooperation between 
business and government in developing regu- 
latory policy is not synonymous with capture, 
and that, when certain preconditions are met, 
Britain’s style of reasoned persuasion is likely 
to produce better policy results than the U.S. 
alternative. In general, the British approach 
- seems to work best when the hazards to be 
controlled are scientifically well understood 
and their dimensions clearly defined. But both 
authors agree that cooperation is less fruitful 
with respect to the indeterminate, scientifically 
controversial risks that have occupied a central 
place on the U.S. policy agenda. Occupational 
health hazards are a prime example. As Wilson 
observes, both political systems have failed 
with this issue, though the failure has taken 
different forms: “pluralist deadlock in the USA 
and corporatist deadlock in Britain” (p. 169). 
In both works, comparative findings pro- 
vide a point of departure for testing prevailing 
hypotheses about the relationship of policy 
and politics. The authors agree that the strik- 
ing differences in regulatory style exhibited by 
Britain and the United States rule out a strong 
form of the “policy sector hypothesis.” In en- 
vironmental protection as in occupational 
safety. and health regulation, similar types of 
policy have not produced similar types of 
politics. Vogel, however, notes that com- 
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parative analysis does not unequivocally sup- 
port the view that “politics matters” (p. 222). 
One must still explain why, despite their dif- 
ferences in regulatory style, Britain and the 
United States have converged not only in 
policy outcomes, but also, as Vogel believes, 
in their definition of the policy agenda. The 
latter observation seems problematical in light 
of the evidence in chapter 4 of Vogel's book 
that each nation has established its own 
distinctive priorities for environmental protec- 
tion. Without resolving the contradiction, 
however, Vogel concludes that convergences 
in policy agendas and outcomes are the result 
of common socioeconomic variables, specifi- 


` cally, similar levels of industrial development 


in the two countries and the influence of inter- 
national communication, 

This analysis implies that in each country it 
is the “style” of regulation, rather than policy 
goals or outcomes, that is most resistant to 
forces of economic and technological deter- 
minism. Vogel advances political culture as the 
reason for this phenomenon. In an interesting 
historical exploration, Vogel traces the 
dynamics of British and U.S. business- 
government relations over more than a cen- 
tury in order to show that current policies and 
procedures are rooted in past traditions. In the 
British case, there is impressive evidence that 
the preference for consensus over conflict dates 
back more than’ a hundred years to mid- 
Victorian reforms of public administration. 
Vogel argues that these reforms withstood the 
test of time because Britain at the end of the 
nineteenth century “witnessed an important 
cultural backlash against the values of in- 
dustrial civilization” (pp. 242-43). Ac- 
cordingly, “business values” never gained the 
upper hand in Britain to the extent they did in 
the United States. An un-self-confident 


_business community remained deferential to 


public authority while the civil service grew in 
status and prestige; correspondingly, the 
public never became unduly suspicious of the 
power of business. In the United States, on the 
other hand, there were no moderating in- 
fluences such as the British aristocracy to 
check the political power of large corpora- 
tions. As their influence grew, so too did 
public mistrust of business. This hostility and 
lack of trust, according to Vogel, fueled the 
regulatory initiatives of the 1960s and 1970s, 
accounting for the confrontational thrust of 
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environmental policy in this period. 

The trouble with this explanation is that re- 
cent conflicts over social regulation in the 
United States seem much more a sharp break 
with than a natural continuation of past rela- 
tionships between regulators and the 
regulated. Vogel acknowledges, for example, 
that the style of economic regulation in the 
United States has generally been highly 
cooperative. Wilson rejects the political- 
culture explanation on these grounds, observ- 
ing that U.S. culture “never seemed a barrier to 
the capture of regulatory agencies to writers 
before the 1970s” (p. 153). Moreover, Wilson 
cautions against exaggerating the tendency to 
compromise in British culture, noting that it 
has not carried over into neighboring areas of 
industrial relations. According to Wilson, ex- 
perience rather than culture explains many of 
the differences between the two countries. The 
longer history of health and safety regulation 
in Britain produced a series of mutual adjust- 
ments between business and government that 
have not had a chance to occur on the U.S. 
scene, where federal control of policy is much 
more recent. Further, Wilson suggests that 
OSHA's coercive style of regulation reflects a 
deliberate political choice by Congress, which 
in 1970 wanted to create an agency that would 
be maximally resistant to capture. The 
legislature thus conferred powers on OSHA in 
a way that inhibited the development of 
smooth working relations between the agency 
and those it regulated. 

None of this holds much comfort for U.S. 
policy makers seeking fruitful avenues of 
regulatory reform. The exceptionalism of the 


U.S. approach, which both studies confirm, 
reduces the possibility of U.S. agencies learn- 
ing from other political systems. Vogel sug- 
gests, moreover, that a cooperative approach 
would not have proved workable in the United 
States and that an adversarial style is better 
suited for regulating a business community 
that js “extremely competitive, jealous of its 
prerogatives, and contemptuous of govern- 
ment officials” (p. 259). Wilson believes that 
the kind of authority a regulatory agency 
needs in order to make the cooperative ap- 
proach work effectively is impossible in the 
United States “given the multiplicity of chan- 
nels... open to anyone who wishes to 
challenge an agency” (p. 167). These 
pessimistic assessments, however, are 
largely on research focusing on the 1970s. 
Neither work casts much more than a passing 
glance at U.S. regulation under Reagan, 
though arguably the style of policymaking in 
this period has moved closer to the cooperative 
British model. At the same time, Britain, as 
Vogel notes, has come under pressure from 
Europe to make its regulatory policies more 
formal and legalistic and pressure from 
domestic interest groups to create a more open 
and participatory regulatory process. These 
developments may lead to interesting con- 
vergences between Britain and the United 
States at some future date. In the meantime, it 
would be well to withhold a final verdict on 
the relationship between regulatory policy and 
political culture. 
SHEILA JASANOFF 


Cornell Untversity 


INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


Security or Armageddon: Israel's Nuclear 
Strategy. Edited by Louis Rene Beres (Lex- 
ington, MA: Lexington Books, 1986. x, 242 
p. $25.00). 

Israels Global Reach: Arms Sales as Diplo- 
macy. By Aaron S. Klieman (McLean, VA: 
Pergamon-Brassey’s International Defense 
Publishers, 1985. xiii, 241 p. $22.50). 


Israel's Global Reach and Security or Ar- 
mageddon both deal with critical issues related 
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to Israel's national security. The former is a 
study of Israel's arms-transfer policy, while the 
latter is a study of Israel's nuclear policy. The 
first deals with the proliferation of conven- 
tional weapons, the second with the prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons. Israel's Global Reach 
addresses horizontal proliferation; Security or 
Armageddon emphasizes vertical prolifera- 
tion. The former deals with exportation of 
arms from Israel, the latter with importation 
and development of knowledge, material, and 
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capabilities in Israel. Both books see Israel’s 
security policy as indistinguishable from its 
foreign policy. They both identify the motives 
and incentives for Israel’s conventional and 
nuclear policies to be primarily security- 
` related. Both books analyze a case study of im- 
portant regional and global implications. 
Beyond that, however, the two books differ 
markedly: Klieman’s book attempts to show 
how Israel has developed a global reach 


through the combination of arms sales and - 


diplomacy. Beres’s collection of 12 essays at- 
tempts to evaluate Israel’s nuclear-policy 
choices and the probable impact of those 
choices. 

To achieve his goals, Klieman briefly 
describes the. international arms market and 
“Middle Eastern realities’ (chapter 1), Israeli 
defense sales in historical perspective (chapter 
2), security motives and diplomatic incentives 
(chapter 3), and the economic rationale for 
arms sales (in chapter 4). He then identifies and 
describes the major defense industries (chapter 
5). He explains how arms-transfer policy is 
made in Israel (chapter 6), describes Israel's 
worldwide sales campaign (chapter 7), its 
special military relations with the so-called 
pariah states (chapter 8) and with the United 
States (chapter 9). Finally, he presents a 
number of prospective challenges to Israel’s 
further “ascendance” in the area of conven- 
tional weapons transfers (chapter 10), and 
several guidelines as to how Israel should com- 
bine “maximum effectiveness with minimum 
risk in its weapons transfers practices during 
the remainder of this decade” (p. 216). Ac- 
_ cording to Klieman, this is “as much a study of 

Israeli foreign relations as it is of Israeli arms 
trading” (p. xi). 
_  Klieman’s book is a highly informative, 

carefully researched and well-documented 
study based on a variety of sources (local and 
foreign, formal and informal, academic and 
nonacademic), -Klieman successfully shows 
that arms sales represent a central component 
of Israel's external relations, defense posture, 
and foreign trade. What is clearly missing in 
this book, however, is an analysis of the im- 
pact of arms production and sales on Israeli 
society and politics. The rapid development of 
an arms industry in Israel has brought about a 
structural change in its economy and a trans- 
formation of its value system and has a pro- 
found impact upon the moral direction of 
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Israel’s society. These should have been ad- _ 
dressed as thoroughly as the theoretical im- 
plications for civil-military relations and for 
trends towards militarization of Israeli life.’ 
Nevertheless, Israel's Global Reach is a very 
valuable contribution to the study of arms 
transfers 


Beres’s book deals with Israel’s nuclear 
dilemmas: ambiguity versus disclosure-and the 
choice -between covert and overt nuclear 
postures. As Beres himself so eloquently puts 
it: “If there is a ‘bomb in the basement,’ an un- 
disclosed force of nuclear weapons or com- 
ponents that could be assembled rapidly into 
such weapons, should it remain there? Or 
would Israel be better served by moving 
beyond its current policy of deliberate am- 
biguity to one of an explicit declaration of 
nuclear capability? If, as some scholars sug- 
gest, Israel has never actually moved to imple- 
ment a nuclear weapons option, should it now 
exercise that option? And if it does, should the 
necessary steps be taken under the mantle of 


- obscurity, or should they be accompanied by 


public disclosure?” (p. 1). 

These policy options are examined by the 
various contributors to the book in a variety of 
ways, ranging from the analysis of. the costs 
and benefits associated with each option 
(Dowty, Steinberg), the assessment of the 
nuclear threats versus the conventional threats 
facing Israel (Eytan), an evaluation of the 
probability of nuclear terrorism (Friedlander), 
a reappraisal of the efficacy of Israel's conven- 
tional deterrent (Yaniv), the legal aspects 
associated with a policy of “going nuclear” 
(Weston) and the moral dilemma involved 
(Cohen). There is a broad consensus among 
contributors to this volume that Israel's secur- 
ity will be better served by the continued pur- 
suit of a policy of deliberate ambiguity and 
that the superpowers “balance of terror” is an 
ill-conceived analogy to the volatile Middle 
East arena. f “ 

While each of the articles in the volume 
carefully analyzes Israel's strategic choices, 
there is a considerable amount of overlap 
across the essays; for example, regarding the 
bomb-in-the-basement argument and the 
history of the Israeli nuclear policy, one 
wonders why the editor allowed so much 
repetition instead of encouraging debate on 
more original issues, such as that presented by 
Stephen Cimbala in his chapter on implications 
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for Soviet-U.S. strategic policies or by the pro- 
posal for a regional nonproliferation treaty for 
the Middle East (Avi Beker). Perhaps the em- 
phasis on the “deliberate-ambiguity” policy 
advocated in this book comes in response to 
the argument, raised over the last decade by a 
number of analysts (e.g., S. Aronson, S. 
Rosen, and R. Tucker) and elaborated in a re- 
cent book by Shai Feldman, Israeli Nuclear 
Deterrence: A Strategy for the 1980s (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1982), that a 
disclosed Israeli nuclear-weapons status might 
stabilize the Middle East. Despite this, 
however, Beres’s book constitutes an impor- 
tant contribution to this ongoing debate. 


ALEX MINTZ 


Hebrew University of Jerusalem and 
University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign 


The Territorial Dimension of Politics: Within, 
among, and across Nations. By Ivo D. 
Duchacek (Boulder, CO: Westview, 1986. 
xvi, 328 p. $35.00). 


The territorial state has found a friend in 
Professor Ivo Duchacek. He defends it against 
reformers who for the sake of peace, develop- 
ment, and justice would tear down its borders 
to make room for regional communities or a 
global order. He documents, and seems to 
relish, the reformers’ failure to remove the ter- 
ritorial state from the center of the interna- 
tional system. The territorial bond, he 
observes, whether rooted in instinct, language, 
habit, duty, coercion, and/or indoctrination, 
has not withered in the face of assaults from 
universal creeds, He notes the paradox 
whereby such creeds promote from within na- 
tions worlds without nations, and spread their 
dogmas from one nation to another. Universal 
Marxist premises, he writes, have been dis- 
torted to accommodate the durability of ter- 
ritorial identities. Contrary to Marxist expecta- 
tions, international proletarian loyalties 
have not ushered the demise of territorial 
boundaries; instead, proletariats have been 
organized along territorial lines. Today the 
communist movement comprises distinct, self- 
interested states, each with its own territorial 
personality. 

While Duchacek sees no signs that the ap- 
proximately 160 territorial “corrals” are about 
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to be replaced by supranational regionalism or 
globalism, he does recognize that growing 
worldwide interdependence is transforming 
the nation-state. National boundaries, he tells 
us, are becoming porous, permitting the flow 
of more people, ideas, goods, and pollutants. 
Duchacek also stresses how in its international 
relations, the territorial state has become more 
decentralized, speaking to the world not in one 
but in many voices, as subnational govern- 
ments such as the Canadian provinces and the 
U.S. states bypass their national institutions to 
establish direct economic and diplomatic ties 
with other governments. The independence of 
such subnational governments as Quebec, 
which has important links with various U.S. 
states and foreign countries, as well as a special 
relationship with France based on a common 
linguistic and ethnic heritage, leads Duchacek 
to label national boundaries as “meshlike.” 
Thus the territorial state, although alive and 
well, is certainly not a homogeneous monolith. 

Duchacek’s assessment of territorial politics, 
which is informed throughout by a healthy 
skepticism toward elegant prescriptions for the 
inelegantly complex world of international 
politics, is eminently reasonable; so reason- 
able, in fact, that an educated person who 
regularly reads a good newspaper would more 
than likely reach the same conclusions. The 
assiduous reader who gets through the book’s 
nearly three hundred pages of dense prose will 
not find much more than this reasonable 
assessment to reward the effort. 

The book is not more rewarding, in part, 
because it covers so many subjects—the list is 
long and eclectic—that it covers few well. 
What can we learn about how instinct affects 
territorial bonds or how transnational cor- 
porations erode national sovereignties when 
these subjects are examined in fewer than two 
pages? There are also many general unsubstan- 
Hated observations. He states, for example, 
that exchanges across borders have become 
more common, but he says little else about the 
volume and character of these exchanges. 

The book also disappoints by not addressing 
adequately the question that gives its subject 
political significance. Are the reformers right 
when they warn that the persistence of ter- 
ritorial fragmentation will spell disaster in the 
form of nuclear war, population explosion, 
resource depletion, or environmental: decay? 
Duchacek thinks not. He categorically rejects 
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the notion that humankind is doomed unless 
our territorial corrals are discarded. This is a 
sensible position, but I find very little in the 
book in the way of argument or evidence that 
would help me to defend it. 

Likewise, he does. not evaluate how the 
growing autonomy of subnational govern- 
ments affects international politics. He first 
warns us that it may foster strains and confu- 
sions among nations. And then he states that it 
is neither a blessing nor a curse, but a fact of 
international politics that will not go away. 

Duchacek does offer a useful antidote to 
naive ideologues who believe that the abolition 
of the world’s nations is a feasible way to 
resolve the world’s: problems. It is a pity, 
however, that he does not offer much more. 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


The Struggle for the Third World. By Jerry F. 


Hough (Washington: Brookings Institution, 
1986.: x, 293 p. $32.95, cloth; $12.95, 


paper). 
Soviet Power and the Third World. By Rajan 
. Menon (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1986. ix, 261 p. $20.00). 


Superpower policy in the Third World has 
attracted increasing scholarly attention over 
the last decade as spokespersons for the major 
competitors have identified less-developed 
countries as crucial to the “world correlation 
of forces” (Moscow) or the “world balance of 
power” (Washington). 

Rajan Menon of Lehigh University and Jerry 
Hough of Duke University andthe Brookings 
Institution both conclude in their new books 
that the realities of international relations have 
turned superpower rivalry toward competition 
in the Third World but that the complexity of 
politics in those areas has defied the expecta- 
tions of policy makers on both sides. 

These books are policy-oriented, and a reas- 
sessment of superpower policy toward the 
‘Third World is certainly timely. But, ulti- 
mately, both authors are mainly concerned 
with U.S. policy while their research is concen- 
trated upon viewpoints expressed by Soviet 
scholars and officials below the top policy- 
making level. Accordingly, the wide-ranging 
criticisms of U.S. policy expressed by the 


authors do not necessarily follow from the 
research 


Both Menon and Hough concede that Soviet 
scholars and officials work within a prescribed 
ideological framework but maintain that the 
ideological component of foreign policy 
analysis is much less fixed than most 
Westerners assume. Menon covers a wider 
range of Soviet analyses than does Hough, but 
the broad sweep of his coverage necessarily 


. yields less depth in his examination. However, 


‘Menon also produces a wealth of data on ac- 
tual Soviet interaction with the Third World. 

Menon deals in detail with economic ex- 
changes, Soviet power-projection capabilities, 
and arms transfers; on the third of these 
foreign policy tools, his research is exception- 
ally thorough. On the basis of this extensive 
review, Menon presents a view of the Soviet 
Union as much less threatening to Western in- 
terests than leading U.S. spokespersons claim. 
However, one instrument. of Soviet foreign 
policy is ignored. As Steven R. David has 
pointed out, USSR and USSR-surrogate secur- 
ity forces constitute an important factor in the 
consolidation of Soviet footholds in the Third 
World, and there is no hint of this in Menon’s 
book. 


Menon’s bete noire is U.S. Secretary of 
Defense Caspar Weinberger, who is viewed as 
having a simplistic, unrealistic view of Soviet 
global aims. Major Soviet gains in the Third 
World are attributed to “advantageous non- 
military circumstances”; the Soviets, as a 
world power, naturally move to take advan- 
tage of such situations. But the conservative 
Western critique of Soviet policy emphasizes 
that the practical problem is precisely the ex- 
istence of power “vacuums” that can be filled 
by the Soviets, changing the world balance of 
power (Weinberger himself is quoted by 


. Menon on this point). Menon seems to be 
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arguing that the USSR should not be con- 
sidered such a serious threat because it only 
acts to fill such power “vacuums” and that 
U.S. policy designed to foreclose such moves 
represents overreaction. But authoritative 
statements by leading Soviet political figures-in 
the 1980s on the “correlation of forces” in- 
dicate that changed U.S. policy on these power 
“vacuums” is considered by them to be crucial. 
Menon acknowledges that there is a less 
favorable “correlation of forces” for the 
Soviets in the 1980s but does not credit U.S. 
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policy for this. . 

Hough's book is devoted to the writings of 
Soviet scholars and he demonstrates consider- 
able divergence in their views on Third World 
questions. Hough’s command of Soviet 
sources is unparalleled and his meticulous 
research can only evoke admiration. The 
author points out that the importance of 
Soviet institute scholars lies in the indirect, 
behind-the-scenes. influence they can exert. 
One spectacular coup in his research tends to 
bear out this contention. 

The major debate on foreign policy between 
what Dan and Rebecca Strode called the “uni- 
lateralists” and the “diplomacists” in 1983 at- 

-tracted much attention in the West. Hough 
demonstrates that this debate was being car- 
ried on at lower levels a decade earlier. More- 
over, Hough raises the prospect that foreign- 
policy analysts with more flexible, more prag- 
matic viewpoints may emerge with greater 
authority as Gorbachev restaffs the Soviet 
bureaucracy. The rise of Aleksandr Iakovlev is 
noted as evidence of such a tendency. Hough’s 
argument for a more restrained Third World 
policy by the U.S. hinges partially upon this 
possibility, The jury is still out on this point 
and skeptics will note the mixed record on 
Hough's past projections of favorable out- 
comes for Soviet “reformist” elements. 


The policy views of these authors will - 


arouse much controversy, but it must be 
acknowledged that the excellence of research 
and the positing of important questions make 
both volumes required reading. 


R. JUDSON MITCHELL 
University of New Orleans 


Persistent Patterns and Emergent Structures 
in a Waning Century. Edited by Margaret 
P. Karns (New York: Praeger, 1986. xii, 311 
p. $38.95). 

Neorealism and Its Critics. Edited by Robert 
O. Keohane (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1986. x, 378 p. $45.00, cloth; 
$13.00, paper). 


Since the publication of Kenneth Waltz’s 
chapter in the Handbook of Political Science 
edited by Fred Greenstein and Nelson Polsby 
(Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 1975), a 
small but prominent group of U.S. political 
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scientists has debated the merits of what is 
termed a neorealist analysis of international 
politics. Neorealism and Its Critics is a collec- 
tion of contributions to this debate. Selections 
by Waltz, Robert Keohane, John Ruggie, 
Robert Cox, Richard Ashley, and Robert 
Gilpin have been previously published as jour- 
nal articles or book chapters. An introductory 
chapter by Keohane, a postscript by Robert 
Cox to his 1981 article, and Waltz’s concluding 
chapter in which he responds to his critics are 
published here for the first time. 

Its proponents and many critics agree that 
neorealism has much in common with the 
older realist approach. As Robert Keohane 
notes, neorealism can best be understood as an 
attempt to “systematize political realism into a 
rigorous, deductive systemic theory of interna- 
tional politics” (p. 15). What is novel about 
Waltz’s approach, as well as that of Robert 
Gilpin in War and Change in World Politics 
(New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1981), is the reliance on 1950s-style 
microeconomic theory as the formal basis for a 
substantively realist theory. Many of the 
criticisms of neorealism presented here do not 
differentiate between realist and neorealist 
positions, but some critics (most consistently, ` 
Keohane) respond to the explicit reliance on 
microeconomics by an equally explicit attack 
on this strategy. This aspect of the debate 
raises many points that are relevant to a broad 
variety of rational-choice models of political 
behavior, and it deserves a wide audience. 

Broader concerns about the limitations of 
realist arguments lead to many criticisms that 
are quite cogent if not necessarily novel. 
Neorealists Waltz and Gilpin agree with their 
critics that their theories at best delineate a set 
of constraints on state action, but more precise 
predictions require a theory of the state or at- 
tention to information processing and decision 
making. They differ with contentions that 
neorealism cannot explain long-run changes in 
the nature of the international system, arguing 
that in principle these inquiries are entirely 
consistent with their approach. However, they 
still treat endemic international conflict as an 
assumption rather than as a phenomenon that 
merits explanation (p. 304). As a result, the 
question raised by Richard Rosecrance in The 
Rise of the Trading State (New York: Basic 
Books, 1986)—whether the drive for territorial 
expansion is a waning force in international 
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politics—must receive an a priori negative re- 
ply. 
The most remarkable part of Waltz’s reply 
to the critics is his virtual abandonment of 
microeconomics as the formal skeleton for 
neorealism. Rationality now denotes merely 
sensitivity to costs, and state behavior is now 
seen as shaped by natural-selection processes 
operating on behaviors (pp. 330-31). This is 
simply another way of talking about operant 
conditioning, and some of Waltz’s comments 
on the international system suggest that he 
views it as a sort of Skinner box (p. 337). 
Adaptive rationality has thus replaced synop- 
tic rationality, with uncertain consequences 
for the whole neorealist Project. ` 

One major disappointment is the relative 
lack of attention by either proponents or critics 
to ongoing research programs that begin either 
from neorealist or from alternative premises. 
Conceptual criticism has its value, but surely 
there is much to be gained by evaluating the 
results of actual research, 

The papers collected and edited by Margaret 
Karns in Persistent Patterns and Emergent 
Structures in a Waning Century provide some 
indication of the impact of the neorealism 
debate on patterns of research. The papers 
were taken from the 1985 International Studies 
Association meeting, which had as its theme 
the title of this book. A number of papers 
{those of Richard Mansbach and Yale 
Ferguson, David Wilkinson and Arthur 
{berall, Glenn Paige, and Morton Deutsch) are 
‘critical of realist/neorealist thinking, and they 
do cite empirical research in support of their 
criticisms. However, these authors generally 
do not present original theorizing or empirical 
findings. Two papers by Jack Levy and Clifton 
Morgan phrase questions from a realist 
perspective, but their findings could certainly 
be accommodated within other views as well. 
The remaining papers (by Ted Gurr, Robert 
Wells, Michael Intriligator and Dagobert 
Brito, John Ruggie, Thomas Cusack and Barry 
Hughes, and Phillips Cutright and Herbert 
Smith) cannot be neatly classified as realist or 
antirealist. 

Many of the papers provide extensive sum- 
maries of the literature on a given topic or 
survey the state of the discipline. Of the re- 
maining papers, the one most relevant to iden- 
tifying “emergent structures” is Thomas 
Cusack and Barry Hughes's simulation of 
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future government-military-expenditure pat- 
terns using their computer model. 
Given the abstract nature of the theme of 
“persistent patterns and emergent structures” 
and the diversity of research interests within 
the U.S. international-relations scholarly com- 
munity, an anthology such as this could have 
been just another hodgepodge of highly 
specialized articles, Editor Karns is to be con- 
gratulated on avoiding this outcome by select- 
ing a range of papers that will appeal to a 
broader readership. 


TimotHy J. MCKEOWN 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


Dynamic Models of International Conflict. 
Edited by Urs Luterbacher and Michael D. 
Ward (Boulder, CO: Lynne Rienner, 1985. 
xiv, 561 p. $38.50). 


At least since the time of Thucydides, who 
argued that the growth of Athenian power was 


‘a major factor leading to the Peloponnesian 


war, it has been rec that an under- - 
standing of international conflict requires an 
appreciation of the dynamic forces at work in 
the international system. Although the impor- 
tance of these forces has long been accepted by 
international-relations scholars, it is only in re- 
cent years that a great deal of intellectual effort 
has been devoted to the construction of formal 
models of the dynamic processes involved in 
international conflict. Beginning with the work 
of Richardson, who utilized differential equa- 
tions to model arms races, the field has wit- 
nessed an impressive growth in the use of 
dynamic models in the analysis of conflict 
behavior. One weakness in this body of 
research is that there have been too few at- 
tempts at joining the various strands of theory 
that have been developed. 

In the autumn of 1984, Urs Luterbacher and 
Michael Ward sought to address this problem 
by organizing a conference that brought 
together a number of scholars who have used a 
variety of dynamic models in analyzing 
various aspects of international conflict, 
Dynamic Models of International Conflict is 
the product of that conference and contains 
the papers presented by the participants. The 
contributions address a wide range of conflict 
processes, including arms races, initiation and 
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escalation dynamics, and trends in foreign- 
policy behavior (using events data) and 
demonstrate the usefulness of a number of 


models, such as game-theoretic models, 


- differential-equations models, and 


“politometric” models. Many of the chapters. 
consist of summaries or illustrations related to: 


prior research, so one should not read this 
volume expecting to find new developments in 
a familiar area. The book will be useful to 
those seeking an introduction to this body of 
research, and specialists will be interested in 
those papers focusing on relatively new devel- 
opments (such as artificial-intelligence 
methods or the computer-graphics display 
used by Ward and House) and those ad- 
vocating wider use of methods generally over- 
looked by international-relations scholars 
(e.g., transform methods). While many of the 
papers are probably too technical for the book 
to serve as an introduction to those completely 
unfamiliar with this type of research, it is a 
useful “handbook” for specialists in the field. 
Although the research methods and topics 
represented in the collection of: articles: are 
clearly related, little effort is made to pull the 
studies together into a coherent whole. There 
are no section introductions and no conclusion 
and the book’s introduction is too brief to pro- 
vide any synthesis. While most readers should 
be able to perform this task for themselves, the 
purpose of the book would have been well 
served by the inclusion of a chapter showing 
how the individual studies jointly contribute to 
our overall understanding of international 
conflict. The volume would also have 
benefited from the inclusion of a number of 
critical chapters. Some efforts at criticism have 
been made (Schrodt’s analysis of rational 
models is the most interesting) but these are 
generally brief and are incorporated into in- 
troductions for alternative models. As it 
stands, the book is a collection of articles 
representative of much of the research being 
conducted on the dynamic processes of inter- 
national conflict, but there is no effort to join 
the strands of theory or even to provide con- 
structive criticism to guide future research. 
One annoying problem is that there are 
many typographical errors in the book. I 
usually find comments of this type rather petty 
since misspelled words are usually only a 
minor irritation, not a major drawback. In this 
case, however, the problem is more serious. 
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There are errors in a number of the formal 
equations as well as in the text. Some are 
relatively insignificant (such as the omission of 
a bracket) but several have a major effect on 
the authors’ arguments. For example, at one 
point the payoffs for a prisoners’-dilemma 
game are misspecified (p. 55) and at another 
the Laplace transform of a function’s second 
derivative is given as 


PFI ar, — m 
[Fe | = 4 fO — Fo) 
rather than as S42 
L [RD] = sly — f0 — F'O 


(p. 179). These types of errors make some of 
the arguments difficult to follow and lead to a 
tendency on the part of the reader to expend 
little effort on difficult passages because one 
can assume that misprints will create a sig- 
nificant barrier to understanding. 


T. CLIFTON MORGAN 
Florida State University 


Imperialism and After: Continuities and Dis- 
continuities. Edited by Wolfgang J. Momm- 
sen and Jürgen Osterhammel (London: 
Allen & Unwin for the German Historical 
Institute, 1986. xii, 368 p. $29.95). 


Until recently, there has been surprisingly 
little effort to integrate the work of historians 
examining the history of Western imperialism 
with that of social scientists studying contem- 
porary North-South relations. Imperialism and 
After represents an ambitious effort to bridge 
this gap by bringing together the work of a 
number of prominent historians, economists, 
sociologists, and political scientists to explore 
continuities and discontinuities between the 
imperialist domination of much of what is now 
called the Third World in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries and the external rela- 


‘tions of the independent nations that have 
-emerged from the decolonization process of 


the postwar period. Its 22 contributions, which 
were first presented at a 1982 conference spon- 
sored by the German Historical Institute, Lon- 
don, offer sophisticated analyses of some of 
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the most contentious and difficult issues of 
contemporary-development studies. 

It is difficult to summarize as long and wide- 
ranging a book as this in a brief review. 
Several themes do, however, run through most 
of the essays. First, nearly all of the scholars 
represented in the volume agree that formal 
imperialism is only one manifestation of a 
broader phenomenon of dominance and de- 
pendence that also includes informal means of 
control. There is less agreement as to exactly 
how informal imperialism should be defined, 
and in particular on where one draws the line 
between it and the ordinary exercise of power 
among unequal actors in the international 
system—that is to say, the theory of interna- 
tional Politics as a whole. To the extent that 
there is agreement among the authors repre- 
sented here, it is that a relationship of im- 
perialism is more profoundly asymmetrical 
and intrudes more extensively into a subor- 
dinate country’s domestic political and 
economic system than ordinary power politics. 
But, as a number of contributors point out, the 
line between imperialism and power politics is 
in practice not an easy one to draw. 

A related point of agreement among the con- 
tributors is that imperialism cannot be fully 
understood unless adequate attention is given 
not only to its sources but also to its interac- 
tion with domestic power structures in the sub- 
ordinate country, a process in which imperial 
powers both influence and are influenced by 
local politics. Here the central theoretical con- 
tribution is Ronald Robinson's “excentric” 
theory. of imperialism. Robinson argues that 
“European imperialism generated its main 
force through linking and exploiting relative 
inequalities in local and regional balances: of 
wealth and power” and that as a result, “the 


nature and extent of imperialism, with or - 


without empire, can only be defined in terms 
of local collaborative systems at the point of 
impact” (pp. 272-73). Several excellent case 
studies depict this process, most notably 
Albert Wirz’s comparison of French and British 
colonialism in Chad and Nigeria, Dieter 
Brotel’s examination of French and U.S. 
domination of Vietnam and Cambodia, and 
David Fieldhouse’s historical analysis of the 
changing character of relations between 
multinational corporations and Third World 
states. f 

In addition, considerable attention is given 
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in the volume to the longstanding debate over 
whether modern imperialism is primarily 
economic or political in character—a debate 
that hearkens back to Hobson, Lenin, and 
Schumpeter. Although many of the authors 
emphasize economic ties between developed 
and underdeveloped areas, a number of essays 
demonstrate that the political, cultural, and 
ideological origins of imperialism at times 
clearly predominate over economic considera- 
tions. Thus Bernd Martin concludes that the 
impetus for Japanese imperialism of the 1930s 
and 1940s can be traced to a “mythical na- 
tionalism, which was rooted in the peasant 
masses, but could also be manipulated from 
above” (p. 66) and which arose from the 
strains of rapid industrialization. Hartmut 
Pogge von Standmann identifies the German 
imperial movement of the interwar years with 
a yearning for restoration of Great Power 
status, and Klaus Schwabe and Tony Smith 
consider U.S. foreign policy in the postwar 
period to be the product more of political and 
ideological, than of economic, motivations. 
Needless to say, the collection offers no 
definitive conclusion to this longstanding 
debate, but the case studies offered should cer- 
tainly give pause to anyone inclined to accept a 
reductionist explanation of any kind for so 
complex a process as im 

Finally, a number of essays address the dif- 
ficult issue of whether the consequences of im- 
perialism for Third World economic and 
political development have been on balance 
positive or negative. Paul Bairoch, in one of 
the most interesting contributions to the 
volume, examines admittedly sketchy evidence 
going back several centuries and concludes 
that the economic impact of imperialism on the 
underdeveloped world has been largely nega- 
tive, although these negative consequences 
have not been matched by a correspondingly 
significant positive contribution to the 
development of metropolitan areas. On the 
other hand, Ulrich Menzel notes that North 
and South Korea, Taiwan, and Manchuria, 
despite a Japanese colonial administration that 
was unusually brutal and exploitative, have 
been relatively successful in achieving 
economic growth. Once again, the wealth of 
historical detail offered in the book illustrates 
the difficulty of drawing definitive conclusions 
about imperialism that hold for all countries at 
all times. 
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if there a waaina bt Inport aed 
After it is that.the editors may have tried to ad- 
dress too many issues in a single vohime. Any 


of the themes mentioned in this:review could , 


easily have been 'the ‘subject of ‘an entire, more 
_ manageable, project. Moreover, the individual 
articles vary considerably in length and intent. 
A number offer extended and detailed’ case 


_ studies and several advance ambitious theorét- ` 


ical formulations, while others are essentially 


“brief commentaries on other contributions to . 


the volume. The articles are, however, of uni- 
formly high quality, and the éditors do make a 
. valiant effort to impose order and cohesiveness 
on a very ambitious and far-ranging project. 
The result is an important and distinctive con- 
tribution to the literature of both imperial 
‘history and the study of contemporary Third 
World. development that. deserves serious át- 
‘tention from scholars ‘in both fields. . : 


: VINCENT A. MAHLER 
Loyola University of Chicago 


. International Duam ‘of Land Reform. 
~ Edited by John D. Montgomery (Boulder, 


CO: Westview, 1984. ix, 239 p.). 


` The Concentration of Third World farmland 
in a relatively. small number of hands has 


- ‘generally been regarded both as a cause of low 


agricultural productivity and .as a’ potential 
source of rural unrest. Consequently, for 


decades social: scientists, International agen- 
‘cles, and U.S. foreign-policy makers have béen . 


concerned with the need for land reform. Yet, 


‘as’ John Montgomery's concluding chapter | 


hotes, international pressures and support for 
reform have been episodic. Successful postwar 
programs ‘in Japan, Taiwan, and South 
Korea—all sponsored by the United States— 
` were followed by failed efforts in South Viet- 


nam and thé Philippines. During the 1960s, ` 


agrarian reform was a centerpiece of the Alli- 
ance for Progress. But, the region's few far- 
reaching programs in recent decades—Cuba, 
Peru, Nicaragua, and the aborted: effort- in 
Chile—took’ place because of domestic 
political changes, not international pressure or 
support. Recent -conflict in Central America 
briefly revived U.S. interest in land reform, 


but results in El Salvador havé been mixed: and : 


US. commitment has been limited. 


This volume examines at least three dimen- 
sions of land reform: the normative and em- 
pirical justifications, the record of reform pro- 
grams, and the extent to which international 
actors (U.S. Agency for International 
Development, the United Nations, etc.) have 
successfully -contributed to Third World ef- 
forts.. Most scholarship on this topic implicitly 


assumes that redistribution is desirable on the 


grounds of greater equity, reduced social con- 
flict and increased agricultural productivity. 


‘But Joseph Nye’s chapter, “Ethical Dimensions 
` of International Involvement in Land Reform,” 
` notes the problems of unintended conse- 
© quences, 
sovereignty. Thus, while supporting reform, 
. Nye. argues that international involvement 
‚should be prudent and modest. Montgomery 


local autonomy, and national 


summarizes four. major areas of consensus 


-within the volume: (1) the ‘negative effect of 


concentrated ownership on. income distribu- 
tion and efficient land use; (2) the higher pro- 
ductivity (in terms of crop yield or employ- 
ment -generation) of smallholdings; (3) the 
importance of peasant participation; and (4) 


the need to supplement land reform with other : 


agrarian poly reform, 


There are, however, some important areas 


of disagreement among the volume’s authors.. 


Albert Berry maintains: that extensive land’ 
redistribution programs in Asia and Latin 
America have, in general, positively affected ` 


‘food production and that “reforms that 


redistribute from large farmers to small ones or 


‘form owners to farmer tenants are virtually 


nteed to improve income distribution.” 


‘Yet John Powelson cites evidence of the 


negative effects of reform on production. 


‘William Thiesenhusen’s examination of Latin 
- America concludes that land reform has usu- 


ally had inegalitarian results, benefiting the up- 


` per poor (tenant farmers or full-time planta- 
- tion workers) at the expense of the lower poor 
: (the landless or part-time farm workers). More 


pursuasively, Thiesenhusen notes that land 
reforn is-rarely supported by the broader : 


“package of government: policies (affecting 


credit, internal terms of trade, and import- 
export subsidies) which would be needed to. 
bring aboiit more equitable income redistribu- 

tion. Indeed; while several of the volume’s 


_/ contributors have worked with international 
v agencies involved in‘land reform, in general 
*. the book offers a surprisingly pessimistic view 
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of such agencies’ records in affecting positive 


Perhaps the greatest omission in the book is 
the absence of any significant discussion of 
Asia. Conversely, the longest chapter in the 
book is an overly detailed case study of 
Ethiopia. The chapters vary in quality, with 
stronger contributions from Thiesenhusen, 
. Montgomery, and, especially, Berry and a dis- 
jointed chapter (on international public and 
private agencies) by Powelson. In all, the book 
draws upon secondary sources and offers no 
great theoretical breakthroughs or major new 
insights. It is, however, a useful examination 
of many important issues relating to land 
reform. As such, it is very appropriate for 
classroom use. While its insistence on the need 
for broader programs to support land reform 
and the critical role of peasant input are not 
new, they should be read and memorized by 
policy makers and international-aid agencies. 


HOWARD HANDELMAN 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


The Soviet Impact in Africa. Edited by R. 

Craig Nation and Mark V. Kauppi (Lexing- 

. ton,.MA: Lexington Books, 1984. xi, 275 p. 
$29.00). 


If this book’s title is seen as a question, the 
book’s answer is little, tentative, partly acci- 
dental, and potentially reversible. Although 
the Soviet Union has a limited presence in a 
few African countries, notably Ethiopia and 
Angola, and some special influence in several 
others, it has not acquired in Africa anything 
truly significant, such as sister systems or a 
greatly improved power position in world 
politics. Nor can it do much more for itself in 
and through Africa than it has already done, 
this collection tells us. Even what it has 
achieved there is partly due to luck or, in more 

‘scholarly language, a unique concatenation of 
circumstances. These included, notably, the 
collapse of Portugal's empire and the over- 
throw of the “Lion of Judah” at a time when 
U.S. foreign policy was being limited by the 
twin constraints of Vietnam and Watergate. 
No one of the 10 contributors says or implies 
that Soviet policy in Africa is either part of 
some grand plan of expansion or one that has 
produced great benefits for the Soviet Union. 
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Certainly there is no Soviet “Afrika Korps” 
engaged in a wave of African conquests or any 
solid and lasting Soviet political gain in Africa. 
All is built, the implication is, on sand. African 
elites have their own agendas, even when they 
state them in Marxist language. More than one 
African leader is quoted as saying, “We have 
not thrown off one group of foreign rulers for 
another.” 

The contributors are a multinational set— 
British, West German and U.S. The focus is 
primarily on sub-Saharan Africa, though there 
is one- article on the Horn. R. Craig Nation 
notes in his introduction that the Soviets have 
had losses as well as gains in Africa and lists 
some common themes of the contributions, for 
instance, that debate on the Soviet role in 
Africa should be moved “outside the confines 
of a narrow East/West dichotomy,” that the 
interests of the superpowers in Africa “overlap 
as often as they diverge,” and that African in- 
stability is due more to “brutal impoverish- 
ment” than to any “Soviet meddling.” In his 
other contribution, Nation goes over Soviet 
motives, means, and prospects and concludes 
that Soviet interests in Africa are “seldom truly 
vital” and that much in Africa has “little to do 
with the USSR.” Colin Legum presents the 
“setting” and a brief history of Soviet-African 
relations and notes that it is characterized by 
“erratic and relatively short-lived relation- 
ships” with the production of anti-Soviet states 
out of former clients. 

Christopher Coker examines the Soviet and 
East European role in Africa. (It is good to see 
the dismissal here and elsewhere in the volume 
of the old bogey of Soviet interruption of ship- 
ping around the cape.) Bernard von Plate con- 
cludes from his study of East German behavior 
in Africa that the German Democratic Repub- 
lic is much more cautious regarding systemic 
change there than it was previously and that it 
now sees socialism more as a possibility for 
Africa than as an existing process. 

Seth Singleton focuses on southern Africa, a 
place of potentially high opportunity for the 
USSR, and finds that South African policy ac- 
tually. helps the Soviets. A peaceful southern 
Africa would have little need for them. 
Joachim Krause. finds that Soviet arms trans- 
fers are part of a “dangerous game” intended to 
give the USSR an African political role and ac- 
cordingly tend to block solutions and even pre-. 
vent real Soviet gains. Richard B. Remnek con- 
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cludes that the unimpressive Soviet military 
presence in and around Africa has to do more 
with state interests than with military purposes 
and is probably not usable in a general war. 
Marina Ottaway looks at superpower com- 

petition in the Horn to find that. U.S. and 
Soviet military power cannot be applied in cer- 
tain marginal situations and that Third World 
‘countries can be adept at manipulating the 
superpowers. Keith Somerville, in his article 
on Soviet policy toward Zimbabwe, brings in 
the important role of the Sino-Soviet dispute 
and the effects of Soviet rigidity and the back- 
ing of losing factions (here, however, the 
Soviets may now be gaining diplomatically 
due to recent U.S. policy). The final piece by 
Mark V. Kauppi is an excellent example of 
realistic and clear political analysis, pointing 
out that about half of the reasons for Soviet in- 


volvement in Africa are not connected with . 


any definite Soviet “master plan,” that no 
African state is firmly allied with the Soviet 
Union, and that any Soviet gains push neigh- 
boring states closer to the West.. 

This volume, which also contains several 
maps and tables, a useful list of abbreviations, 


‘readings, and an index. would be ` 
valuable to those new.to Africa and Soviet- 


policy’ there and would also. be of use to 
specialists. It has a knowledgeable realism and 
an intelligent and balanced perspective. >- ` 
KARL W. RYAVEC 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst = 


Chinese Foreign Policy: Developments after 
Mao. By Robert G. Sutter. (New York: 
- Praeger, 1986. ix, .240 p. $36.95). 


Chinese Foreign Policy: Developments 
Maa 6 che of Ue few books or te fern 
policy of the People’s Republic of China, other 
than edited works, that focuses exclusively on 
the post-Mao period. Most of this book, in 
fact, covers the period 1978 to the end of 1984. 

The central focus of the book is the set of 
common: interests. between China and the 
United States. In this context Sutter examines 
what he calls five “episodes of change” during 
the six-year period from the time Deng Xiaop- 
ing assumed power in China to the end of 
1984. The common-interests thread or theme 


may be considered an assumption, or even 


work | in ‘several 


after 


wishful thinking, by some critics, the author 
ostensibly having a personal interest in good 


` U.S.-China relations. Nevertheless this is not a 


serious impediment to Sutter's objectivity or 
scholarship. 

"Chinese. Foreign Policy is an outstanding 
. The author is 
thorough. He looks at both domestic inputs, 
including security issues, and the international 
environment in assessing Chinese foreign- 
policy decision making. The imperative of 
economic development in China as a factor in 
its-foreign policy is analyzed especially well. 

On the downside, some readers will think 


‘that the author makes too much of cause and 


effect relationships based simply. on time se- 
quence, and: others will feel the author is too 
descriptive and relies too much upon official 
policy statements, often taking them ‘at face 
value. .This- reviewer would: concur, but 


$ doesn't believe these are necessarily defects in 


the book, . 

Perceptive’ readers will also disagree with 
some of the author’s conclusions. For example, 
Sutter doesn’t think the Sino-Soviet saben soe in 
the Spring of 1969 changed Chinese foreign 
policy very. much. He argues that had already 

or came later. He likewise does not 


‘gee it as bringing the U.S. and China together. 


Regarding another important issue, the “in- 
dependent”—some scholars say “equidistant” 
(from the U.S. and the Soviet Union)—policy 
adopted by Peking in 1982, the author cites a 


number of reasons for Peking’s decision. Most . . 


important are China's national economic in-- 
terest, relations with the U.S. and Sino-Soviet 
relations. Sutter does not give much considera- 
tion to what some would consider the obvious: 
that’China wanted to play the swing role (be- 
tween Washington and. Moscow) in interna- 
tional, or at least regional, politics in order to 


Play its “deserved” role as a great power. 


An ‘interesting point that desenes a special 
mention is Sutter's contention that U.S.-China 


‘ relations: to some.extent deteriorated in the 
. early’ 1980s because Washington. did what 


China wanted to do vis-a-vis the Soviet Union, 


-namely, rebuilt its strategic forces. This made 


China’s “united-front” strategy against the 
Kremlin less relevant. Probably. few readers 
would disagree with Sutter,.though few have 
heard this argument, because the Western 
media have seldom if-ever mentioned it. 
Unlike many books that contain weaker 
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analysis, the closer the author gets to the pres- 
ent, the better Chinese Foreign Policy appears. 
Sutter’s assessment of China's foreign-policy 
decision making during 1983 and 1984 is 
especially good. And the best part is on 
U.S.-China relations. Sutter notes that Hes im- 
proved during this period because of the suc- 
cession issue in China (caused by Deng’s age), 
the need for U.S. technology and, ironically, a 
new Secretary of State (George Shultz) in the 
U.S. who gave China less weight in dealing 
with U.S. security problems in Asia. 

Sutter concludes that if security and 
economic issues continue to influence Chinese 
leaders more than nationalism and ideology, 
relations with the U.S. won't deteriorate 
(though China will probably also try to avoid 
serious problems with the Soviet Union). In 
short, the author is cautiously optimistic. 

Chinese Foreign Policy: Development After 
Mao is unique for its attention to detall.. The 
author understands the subtleties of foreign- 
policy making in a country that does not tell us 
much about how decisions are made. He 
weighs fairly and accurately a variety of 
foreign-policy inputs. Though Sutter over- 
weighs the economic variables in assessing 
China’s decision making and give inordinate 
weight to the U.S. factor, in the opinion of this 
reviewer this is still the best book published 
recently on the subject. 


JOHN F. COPPER 
Rhodes College 


Food, the State, and International Political 
Economy: Dilemmas of Developing Coun- 
tries. Edited by F. LaMond Tullis and W. 
Ladd Hollist (Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1986, xxiii, 351 p. $29.95). 


Despite conditions of abundance in today’s 
international commercial-food markets, access 
to food remains a health-threatening problem 
for hundreds of millions of citizens in the 
developing world. At what level of analysis 
should political scientists try to understand this 
ee Is it primarily a function of unit-level 

social circumstances and state policies within 
the developing world or does it grow out of 
some larger system-level dynamic? What 
makes this volume especially useful is that it 
not only provides an abundance of careful 


descriptive detail on the international political 
economy of food and agriculture; it also 
manages to put forward an abundance of 
evidence and argument on both sides of this 
most important theoretical question. 
Unit-level explanations for food problems in 
poor countries are widely accepted by devel- 
opment planners and by most agricultural 
economists, but they are not yet fashionable 
among students of international political 
economy. The editors of this volume therefore 
deserve credit for offering three superb unit- 
level studies (on Peru, by Cynthia McClin- 
tock; on South Korea by Mick Moore; and on 
the nations of sub-Saharan Africa, by Cheryl 
Christensen and Lawrence Witucki) in the first 
section of the book. McClintock’s analysis of 
Peru nicely contrasts the rhetoric of that na- 
tion’s food policies to the reality, which has 
favored neither staple-food production nor 
agricultural exports, but instead the narrow 
consumption needs of Peru's own urban mid- 
dle class. Moore's assessment of South Korea, 
which is perhaps too gloomy in view of that 
nation’s relative agricultural success, details 
the political origins and consequences of 
Korea’s recent effort to narrow urban-rural in- 


. come gaps. The Christensen and Witucki 
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chapter deserves highest praise, as the best 
single summary analysis of Africa’s recent food 
policies and food problems anywhere in print. 
It provides all of the arguments and all of the 
evidence that the reader will need to begin 
forming opinions on the relative importance of 
not only unit-level and system-level food 
policies in Africa but also unit-level and 
system-level macroeconomic policies. 

The importance of working simultaneously 
at several levels of analysis is also nicely ex~ 
plained in the opening chapter of this section, 
in a clarifying essay on the meaning of food 
security authored by Raymond Hopkins. 

The second section of the book, which takes 
a system-level’ look at the “international 
political economy of food,” is in some ways 
less convincing. Steven Sanderson provides a 
fact-filled analysis of the internationalization 
of Latin American cattle production, but he 
tries to attribute all of the highly unattractive 
features of this agricultural activity to what he 
calls “the global logic of capital,” as though 
unit-level factors, such as insecure peasant ac- 
cess to the farm and forest lands being taken 
over by local cattle ranchers within Latin 
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states, had nothing to do -with ‘it: ‘Vincent: 
Mahler's treatment of the évolution of interna- - 


tional sugar markets is more descriptive and 
less doctrinaire. In an interesting twist, it 
shows that these markets were consciously 
organized at the system level in colonial times, 
but are now being shaped more as a result of 
domestic sugar price-support policies within 


the U.S. and the European Community. John - 


Bailey’s chapter in this section; on agricultural 
policies in the Western Hemisphere, ends up 
taking more of a country-by-country, than 'a 
` system-level, approach. Much the same is true 


‘for the final essay by LaMond Tullis'on food - 


essays on techridlogy and food by David W. 
McClintock and Fernando Homem de Melo, is 
of some substantive interest but speaks less 
directly to issues of political-sciencé theory..A 
final plus to`this book is the -inclusion: of a 
bibliography of all works cited, as well as a 
complete subject and author index. 

As edited volumes go, this one is the best on 
the international political economy of food 


“and agriculture in many years, since the pub- 


lication of Raymond Hopkins and. Donald 
Puchala’s The Global Political Economy: of 
Food’ (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1978). °. 


aid and political instability. z 
The concuding: section of this volume, with . S ROBERT PAARLBERG 
Wellesley College 
POLITICAL. 
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Transnational ae ean versus the State: 


The Political Economy of the Mexican © 
Auto Industry. By Douglas C. Bennett and. . 


Kenneth E. Sharpe (Princeton: Princeton 


University Press, 1985. xiii, eee: $42.00, 


cloth; $9.95, paper). 


This analysis of bargaining laiana. be. 


tween the Mexican state and. transnational 


automobile corporations is a major contribu- ` 


tion to the study of dependent industrialization 


' in developing countries. The~ historical- 


structural approach that the authors employ in 
their examination of public-policy decision 
making in a‘single industry delineates well the 
multiple, often conflictual relationships that 
characterize. interactions among developing 
country governments: in their efforts to pro- 
mote national economic development, trans- 
national corporations (TNCs) competing for 
profits and market share on a global scale, and 


national eritrepreneurs seeking to establish ‘a , 


in an‘ important new industry. The 


presence 
result is “a case'study of the limits of possibility . 


for a state seeking to overcome dependency 


while abiding by the norms of global capital- “> 


ism” (p. 9). i 
‘Bennett and Shave develop a framework 
for analyzing . Bae ING aana that 
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focuses on agenda setting, decision: making, ` 
and policy implementation. They use this 
framework in their examination of three bar- 
gaining episodes (in 1962, 1969, and 1977) in 
C ie A ew CEL e ia 


-- - the market and ownership structure (the 
. number of firms in the industry and the extent 


of domination by transnational firms) and per- 
formance characteristics (especially export 
promotion) of an emerging automobile- 
mariufacturing industry. The authors are par- 
ticularly’ concerned with: evaluating the dif- 
ferent factors that shaped the interests, power, 
and bargaining capabilities of the Mexican 
state and automobile TNCs under changing 
national and international circumstances, in an 


attempt to determine “the possibilities for 


change within and against existing structures” 
(p. 10). Their reference to industrial- 
organization theory to explicate TNC behavior 
and the sources of TNC bargainirig power is 
especially useful in this regard. In addition, the 
analysis’ of several different 


‘bargaining en- 
Jesters spread dver two decades (nduding a 


brief postscript describing a 1983 Mexican- 


' government decree regardirig the automobile 


industry) - underlines both the dynamic 
character of state-TNC interactions and the ex- 
tent to which the Mexican state learned to im- 
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prove its bargaining capabilities over time. 

The authors also analyze the outcomes of 
these state-TNC bargaining encounters, in- 
cluding the ways in which the state's initial 
failure to prevail on key issues permitted 
subsequent TNC activities that caused or ag- 
gravated distortions in Mexico’s economy and 
society. These problems included the pro- 
gressive denationalization of the terminal 
(vehicle manufacturing) industry as TNCs 
used access to capital, technology, and inter- 
national marketing networks to expand their 
presence in the Mexican market at the expense 
of state-owned enterprises and those firms 
with some degree of private local capital; the 
development of an inefficient, high-cost na- 
tional automobile industry that depended on a 
restricted, high-income, domestic consumer 
market and lacked the ability to compete at the 
international level; and the persistence of an 
import-dependent automobile sector that con- 
stituted a long-term drain on the country’s 
balance of payments. The discussion of 
developments in the automobile parts-supply 
industry (where the state consistently enforced 
restrictive legislation limiting the extent of 
transnational firms’ participation in parts 
manufacturing and facilitating the expansion 
of private Mexican enterprises) supports Ben- 
nett and Sharpe's conclusion that alternative 
state policies might have avoided or attenuated 
some of these difficulties. 

_ Although Bennett and Sharpe's conceptuali- 
zation of the state and state interests is a useful 
contribution to debate on these questions, 
their analysis of the historical development of 
the postrevolutionary Mexican state is less suc- 
cessful, The authors ascribe considerable 
freedom of action to the emerging postrevolu- 


tionary governing elite in their discussion of 


“the decision to reintegrate Mexico into the 
world capitalist economy” (p. 21) following 
the 1910-17 revolution. Yet some recent 
scholarship seriously questions the extent to 
which the revolution disrupted domestic class 
structures and Mexico’s economic dependence 
on foreign (particularly U.S.) capital, thus sug- 
gesting major constraints on the state’s relative 
autonomy during this period. Much of the 
book’s discussion concerning initial state in- 
terests emphasizes the capitalist preferences of 
ruling political and economic groups based in 
northwestern Mexico. The influence of this 
“Sonoran dynasty” was certainly important, 


but Bennett and Sharpe make little reference to 
the possible ways in which the character of the 
revolutionary experience and growing peasant 
and labor demands may have affected the 
evolution of postrevolutionary development 
strategies. Moreover, the authors imply that 
state orientations established in the early post- 
revolutionary period—including a preference 
for private-sector economic initiatives and the 
“last-resort” character of state actions to pro- 
mote development in key sectors—were 
largely unaffected by the class conflict, 
mobilization of mass actors, and clash of rival 
dévelopment strategies that dominated much 
of Mexican politics from the 1930s to the early 
1950s. These problems suggest the larger need 
to address more thoroughly the changing na- 
tional political context, the postrevolutionary 
regime's mass (labor and peasant) bases of 
political legitimacy, and the impact of mass ac- 
tors on the evolution of national-development. 
strategies. 

Despite difficulties such-as these, Douglas C. 
Bennett and Kenneth E. Sharpe have written a 
significant book that is on the whole theoret- 
ically stimulating, carefully researched, and 
very well written. 


KEVIN J. MIDDLEBROOK 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


The Economics of Zoning Laws: A Property 
Rights Approach to American Land Use 
Controls. By William A. Fischel (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1985. 372 
p. $35.00). 


Local governments in the United States have 
a wide array of zoning instruments at their 
disposal, and they do not hesitate to use them. 
Over the years, the range of available instru- 
ments has increased as new methods of control 
have been invented and accepted by the 
courts. In residential areas, controls on height 
and bulk of buildings have been supplemented 
by restrictions on lot size, floor space, families 


` per dwelling, and other dwelling characteris- 


tics. More recently, density controls and direct 
controls on population growth have been in- 
troduced. The use of these instruments is the 
subject of much controversy and confusion. 
The subject is an important one and has gained 
increasing prominence as state courts (led by 
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New Jersey) have taken an increasingly active 
role in overseeing and directing the exercise of 
local zoning powers. 

In The Economics of Zoning Laws: A Prop- 
erty Rights Approach to American Land Use 
Controls, Fischel undertakes to provide a 
systematic analysis of zoning, using economic 
analysis and an emphasis on the role of prop- 
erty rights. The analysis is conducted with a 
healthy regard for the importance of institu- 
tional arrangements, legal doctrine, and 
political processes. 

The early chapters of the book detail the 
evolution of zoning laws. The constitutional 
foundations of challenges to zoning ordinances 
are outlined; and key court cases defining the 
legal status of zoning are reviewed. The roles 
of various actors in administering (and 
challenging) zoning laws are also detailed. 

The heart of the book is the development 
and application of an analytical framework for 
evaluating land-use controls. The Coase 
Theorem—the claim that resource allocation 
will not depend on the initial distribution of 
entitlements—is carefully’ developed. Key 
assumptions underlying the theorem are inves- 
tigated in considerable detail. The importance 
of a complete definition of entitlements (prop- 
erty rights) and conditions permitting for cost- 
less protection and transfer of those entitle- 
ments are emphasized. Fischel also nicely con- 
trasts the emphasis of the property-rights ap- 
proach with that of the externality approach. 

Fischel identifies zoning of undeveloped 
suburban land as the most controversial ap- 
plication of land-use controls, and a significant 
part of the book addresses this important 
‘problem. He proposes a criterion for limiting 
the use of zoning: it should be used for pro- 
viding local public goods but not for redistri- 
bution. In what may be the most controversial 
part of the book, he proposes a method for 
establishing initial entitlements grounded in a 
definition of “normal behavior.” 

The politics of land-use controls receive at- 
tention throughout the book. The protagonists 
in land-use disputes are identified and their in- 
fluence on outcomes in various arenas (rural, 
suburban, central-city) is discussed. While no 
formal model of political decision making is 
developed, the median voter model is fre- 
quently invoked to suggest the relative power 
of combatants in a particular setting. 

This book is valuable not only for the 
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systematic analysis of land-use controls that 
Fischel provides, but also for the good sense 
and perspective that he brings to the issues. 
Some examples: He argues persuasively that 
exercise of monopoly power is not a major 
reason for restrictive zoning by suburban com- 
munities, and he marshals convincing evidence 
to support his claims. He effectively debunks 
the notion that urbanization is using up “too 
much” farmland, and again presents evidence 
to make the case. He argues cogently that 
“fair-share” rules are likely to do more harm 
than good in promoting low-cost housing for 
the poor. 

Readers who are not professional econ 
omists will find Fischel’s presentation easily ac- 
cessible. He relies on verbal arguments and 
simple diagrams, using little jargon. His style is 
lively and readable. The book is an excellent 
introduction to the subject of land-use con- 
trols. Those well-acquainted with the subject, 


‘too, will find Fischel’s analysis interesting and 


thought-provoking. 
DENNIS EPPLE 
Carnegie-Mellon University 


Read the Label: Reducing Risk by Providing 
Information. By Susan G. Hadden 
(Boulder, CO: Westview, 1986. xviii, 275 p. 
$27.50). l 

The Language of Risk: Conflicting Perspec- 
tives on Occupational Health. Edited by 
Dorothy Nelkin (Beverly Hills: Sage, 1985. 
200 p. $25.00, cloth; $12.50, paper). 


Government policy over the last quarter. 
century has featured an increased awareness of 
health and environmental risks. In varying 
degrees, the Hadden and Nelkin volumes ad- 
vance understanding of the subject. The 
former volume analyzes the uses of labels and 
other forms of information as a policy strategy 
for reducing health risks. The latter explores 
the conflicts and language of risk that charac- 
terize discussions of occupational health. 

The title of Hadden’s volume prompted me 
to brace for a procrustean attempt to prove 
that markets and information provide a 
panacea for coping with risk. In fact, the book 
is a remarkably balanced, sophisticated, and 
powerful analysis of labeling policies—their 
limits and potential. Hadden understands the 
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appeal of information provision as a strategy. 
It is a relatively mild form of regulation which 
emphasizes individual choice and liberty. The 
need for labeling policy arises because markets 
tend to underproduce accurate, comprehensi- 
ble hazard information, 

Early in the work, Hadden develops a set of 
propositions based on microeconomic theory 
as to when regulation by information seems 
more suitable (e.g., when risks and benefits 
tend to be borne by the same individual and 
are short term). She then devotes five chapters 
to analyzing the applicability of the proposi- 
tions with respect to , consumer pro- 
ducts, occupational risk, food, and pesticides, 
respectively. She finds that policy and practice 
often depart from what these propositions 
would make one expect. 

While Hadden’s work achieves great depth, 
originality, and plausibility throughout, four 
themes deserve particular note. First, she 
underscores the limits to rationality when peo- 
ple respond to information about risk. In her 
view, “the evidence that people do not under- 
stand risk information very well is nothing less 
than overwhelming” (p. 215). Inappropriately 
designed labels contribute to this substantial 
problem. Second, she stresses the regressive 
quality of regulation via information. People 
of greater education and income are the most 
, adroit at responding to risk information 
printed on labels. Hadden cogently explains 
‘why “a policy that, maximizes individual 
‘freedom to exercise risk preferences in effect 
forces the poor to be risk-prone” (p. 226). 
Third, Hadden reveals a rare ability to mesh 
macro- and microlevel policy concerns. Per- 
suaded of the need to strike an appropriate 
balance between, direct regulation and infor- 
mation provision, she offers specific sugges- 
tions for improving labels. Finally, Hadden 
firmly grasps that dealing with risks via infor- 
‘mation entails increased government interven- 
tion on behalf of this objective. Needed 
reforms range from improving labels to 
upgrading the quality of schools. 

Nelkin’s. anthology aims “at clarifying the 
diverse and often conflicting modes of thought 
that enter the discourse. and affect public 
policies concerning occupational health” (p. 
13). Three of six essays in the volume explicitly 
probe the language of debate in this policy 
sphere. Stephen Hilgartner examines ways in 
which industry and labor advocates present 


their views about occupational health. He em- 
phasizes the uses of language as a political tool. 
Chris Anne Raymond adopts a similar ap- 
proach to describe how the mainstream and 
advocacy press deal with occupational health 
issues. She portrays news as ideology. Neither 
the Hilgartnmer nor the Raymond essay 
generates strikingly new propositions; but 
both succeed in vividly illustrating conflicting 
rhetorical styles and intellectual underpin- 
nings. — 


In a more provocative vein, Mark Sagoff 
focuses on the language of analysis. He con- 
trasts the engaged perspective of activists with 
the detached perspective of economists. Sagoff 
argues for the importance of both perspectives. 
However, he contends that the fundamental 
reason for regulation is not to make markets 
efficient or to maximize benefits over costs (the. 
detached -perspective) but to minimize sick- 
ness, injury, and death {the engaged perspec- 
tive). In his view, the detached perspective 
proves most useful in ing cases where 
hazards are small, and the costs of reducing 
them great. Sagoff sees the detached perspec- 
tive as providing rhetorical justification for 
policies we demand on the basis of engaged 
ethical sentiment. 

The three other essays in the volume do not 
so explicitly focus on the language of occupa- 
tional health. Dorothy Nelkin capably dissects 
the conflicting role pressures on the corporate 
physician. She raises serious questions as to 
whether these physicians respond to the health 
needs of workers. For his part, Michael S. 
Brown contributes the best essay in the book, 
one focused on worker access to and use of 

information. He presents six case 
studies focused on what happens when 
workers try to inform themselves about 
hazards and act on this information. Brown 
concludes that in the adversarial context of 
occupational-health policy, regulation via in- 
formation may do little to protect most 
workers. Those represented by unions stand 
the best chance of benefitting from such 
measures, 

Sheila Jasanoff’s essay. focuses on the 
“misrule of law” at the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration (OSHA). She con- 
tends that the litigation model for framing and 
resolving regulatory dilemmas has failed at 
OSHA. She may be correct, but her essay does 
not systematically develop the point. Jasanoff 
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contends that the adversarial processes of 
litigation have led to the triumph of “political 
considerations” over “good science” and con- 
. tributed to a situation where “ideological 
motivations have continued to take precedence 
over managerial considerations” at OSHA (p. 
169). However, Jasanoff does not show how 
alteration or abolition of the litigation model 
would enhance OSHA decision making. The 
promulgation of health standards poses trade- 
offs. Perceptions of these tradeoffs currently 
' fuel the fierce conflicting pressures on OSHA 
from unions and businesses. Jasanoff does not 
demonstrate how procedural reform would 
enhance the way OSHA handles these trade- 
offs and pressures—why it would cause 
politics to “improve.” 

Both the Hadden and Nelkin books deserve 
the attention of students of regulatory policy 
and risk, What should scholars do if they lack 
time to peruse both volumes? Read Hadden. 


FRANK J. THOMPSON 
Untversity of Georgia 


Coal Firms under the New Social Regulation. 
By Richard A. Harris (Durham, NC: Duke 
University Press, 1985. x, 188 p. $30.00). 

U.S. Coal Abroad: A Social Action Perspec- 
tive on Interorganizational Networks. By 
Kathryn S. Rogers (Westport, CT: Green- 
wood, 1986. xii, 259 p. $38.95). 


Coal is the United States’ most abundant 
fossil-fuel resource, an essential, controversial 
component to any analysis of national energy 
policy or economics, yet almost ignored by 
political science. The two studies by Richard 
Harris and Kathryn Rogers, both concerned 


with the response of U.S. coal firms to rapid . 


change in their political and economic environ- 
ment, thus provide a wealth of welcome infor- 
mation about important recent changes in the 
political and economic, behavior of coal firms 
framed in terms of substantial theoretical con- 
cern to political scientists. 

Richard Harris's clear, concise study seeks to 
understand how business are responding 
to the new “social regulation” by examining 
the impact upon U.S. coal firms of the Surface 
Mining Control and Reclamation Act 
(SMCRA) of 1977. After reviewing relevant 
political and economic theories of regulation, 
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Harris asserts that the behavior of these firms 
challenges several conventional assumptions: 
(1) firms share a community of interest and res- 
pond collectively to regulation; (2) trade 
associations and other collective represen- 
tatives are the primary actors in the politics of 
regulation; and (2) firms have the same interest 
and priorities in early and later stages of 
regulation. In Chapter 2, the author proposes 
several new variables for the traditional 
microeconomic model of firm. behavior under 
regulation because the “subgovernment setting 
of regulatory policy places the simple 
microeconomic model of firm behavior in a 
more complex political-economic context. 
Thus, the individual firm assesses regulatory 
policy in terms of its impact on the profit func- 
tion, forms. preferences based on that assess- 
ment and selects its behavioral response sub- 
ject to the subgovernmental constraints on its 
probability of influencing regulatory policy” 
(p. 25). Chapter 3 then ESP SMCRA‘s 
new regulatory subgovernment. 

The remainder of the book examines how 
well this revised model accounts for coal-firm 
behavior under SMCRA. Chapter 4 describes 
how size and region create a plurality of 
political and economic interests among coal 
firms. Chapters 5 and 6 describe how these dif- 
ferences create different political strategies and 
priorities among coal firms. Chapter A = 
tempts to summarize the impact of ‘ 
regulation” on the coal industry, and capers 8 
concerns the impact of the Reagan administra- 
tion’s deregulation on the coal industry. Harris 
concludes that new regulation has brought 
about “a fundamental change in the political 
system” (p. 151). It has politicized the in- 
dividual firm and diminished the importance 
of trade associations in regulatory politics. It 
has ‘also given differential advantage to 
regulated: firms in the same industry. “If 
SMCRA typifies regulation under the new 
regime,” Harris asserts, “influential firms will 
be new, relatively capital-intensive [and] large 
and will view as legitimate the new wpilatory 
goals” (p. 148). 

This ig a readable, substantial sonaba 
to the theoretical and empirical literature on 
regulatory politics, political economy, and 
interest-group behavior. There are also some 
deficiencies. Generalizations about the impact 
of “new regulation” based on limited experi- 
ence with a single industry are always tenuous. 
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' The author rather. blandly assumes that profit 
functions of firms similarly sized and located 
are identical without, any direct evidence or 


consideration .of the special case of inter- 


regional:and “captive” firms. The complexity 
- of motivations and interests promoting 
SMCRA is reduced:to an “environmentalist” 
conspiracy and readers are gratuitously lec- 
tured.on environmentalism’s economic short- 
comings. Nonetheless, the book deserves a 
wide audience-and should achieve it. In addi- 


.tion-to the major conceptual issues it raises, it 


` provides essential information. about the 
_ ‘history and politics of SMCRA,. Lucidly 


Organized and free of jargon, it offers some- - 


thing to both scholars-and lay readers. 


Kathryn Roger's study of the coal industry's. 


response to- new export markets for steam coal 
` ds considerably more technical and narrowly 
. defined in its audience. The author argues that 
“traditional explanations of the relationship 
‘between. : . industry and the environment 
are inadequate to explain inter-organizational 
patterns and changes in inter-industry power” 
(p. 7). She believes that a “series of simultane- 
ously overlaid patterns of inter-organizational 
. relationships,” rather than a single pattern of 
adaptation, characterized the coal industry's 
reaction to the new export market between 
1980 and 1982. The author then identifies and 
describes five specific response patterns: (1) 
competition for sales, (2) organization and use 
of new information sources, (3) transindustry 


and intraindustry coalitions, (4) supraorgani- ` 
zational activities, and (5) “‘macro-cooperation | 


in policymaking.” Using a conceptual model 
derived from .“soclal-action” 


2), the author explores in succeedirig chapters 
how each of the five organizational responses 
occurs, and why. A final, very brief chapter 
attempts to relate the findings to other theories 
of organizational behavior. . 

The study will appeal, as the author expects, 


` «mostly to management scientists, institutional 


sociologists and policy makers concerned with 

vernment relations. The enormous 
wealth of information and detail adds con- 
siderably to the. literature on coal-firm 
behavior in an international context and raises 


some important ‘issues for organizational ` 


theorists. This is essentially a doctoral disser- 
tation with a few cosmetic touches, and therein 
lie some problems. The book begs for sound 
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l theories.- in - 
organizational sociology (explained in chapter’ - 


editing. The prose is often excessively technical 
and arcane, bristling with jargon. Several of 
the diagrams like the “Pictorial: Model of the 
Coal: Industry's Network” (p. 15) resemble a 


` Rorschach Test. Ideas and their’ nuances are 


frequently explored in excruciating detail. But 


. there are valuable ideas and. insights if one is 


willing to persevere. 
` WALTER A. ROSENBAUM 
Untoarsity of F Florida 


` The Sustaining EN Leadership 


and Corporate Power. By Bryan D. Jones 
and Lynn W. Bachelor with Carter Wilson 
(Lawrence: University of Kansas ‘Press, 
, 1986. vil, 247 p. a cloth; $9.95, 
paper). eg 


A docimentary film. about the eminent do- 
main seizure of Detroit's “Poletown” neighbor- 
hood for the construction of a huge General - 
Motors Cadillac plant has been making its way 
around -university classrooms for the past 
several years. The climax of this video polemic: 
occurs when a large wrecking ball smashes into 


the cross-topped steeple of Immaculate Con- 


ception Church, while aged Polish-American 
parishioners look on in tears. Most of the writ- 
ten accounts of this chapter in Detroit's 
economic-development history similarly sug- 
gest that Poletown was brutally ravaged by © 
unfeeling public authorities to serve the 
dubious private ends of a rich multinational 
corporation. In contrast, the presentation of 
the tale of this episode by Bryan Jones and 
Lynn Bachelor offers a much needed and nicely 
balanced counterpoint. 

The case study of Poletown, bolstered by 
two additional and much shorter accounts of 
analogous efforts by the cities of Flint and Pon- 
Hac to, keep General Motors facilities from ° 
leaving their communities, is a vehicle used by 
the authors to explore the relationship between ` 
political leadership and economic power. Two 
major factors converge to constrain and shape 


this. relationship, and it is at this intersection 


that the politics of economic development are 
typically. played out. On the one hand is the 


__ high political priority that local leaders have 


come recently to accord to their constituents’ ` 
employment needs and the leaders’, sense ‘of 
responsibility to foster these through various : 
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economic-development initiatives. On the 
other hand, there is the relative ease with 


which modern capital can change location in: 


quest of more profitable-or efficient sites. This 
was an especially. important consideration in 
these Michigan cases because the automobile 
industry was in the process, in the late 1970s, 
of replacing and retooling its production 
facilities to meet the import competition and 
adapt to the oil crisis that eroded industry pro- 
fits during that decade. On the face of it, the 
combination of political incentives and cor- 
porate mobility would indicate that economic 
elites could easily command suffictent leverage 
to control public decision making in com- 
munities hungry for investment. 

But this book is devoted to the proposition 
that while corporate power is immense, 
political leaders are not helpless in the face of 
it. General Motors did constrain the choices 
open to the mayors of the three Michigan cities 


but still left enough leeway, often inadver- ` 


tently, for them to influence and shape the 
final outcomes of negotiations to their cities’ 
advantage. Detroit's Coleman Young in par- 
ticular seized the opportunity to find an appro- 
priate site for a new General Motors plant in 
the city, even though the corporation’s offer to 
let Detroit bid on the facility was apparently 
made in the genuine expectation that neither 
the stringent conditions nor the tight timetable 
could be met. ; 

But the city acted swiftly and imaginatively 
to put together an elaborate financing package 
with a combination of federal grants and tax- 
increment financing (TIF), offered a cleared 
site (necessitating the acquisition of 17 hun- 
dred pieces of property and the relocation of 
nearly 35 hundred people) in a racially mixed 
area that straddled the border with Ham- 
tramck, MI. General Motors, concerned in 
part about the public-relations consequences 
of pulling out of Detroit and presented with 
virtually all that it had sought in the way of 
location requirements, accepted the offer to 
build its new facility in the city, thus saving 
several thousand jobs and promising to add tax 
revenues to the city’s treasury at some distant 
time when the tax abatement and TIF arrange- 
ments expired. 

In the process the city provided extremely 
generous settlements to homeowners who were 
displaced. Though neighborhood opposition 
was vocal, it was, by this account, limited toa 


small number of people. General Motors even 
made an offer to move the Immaculate Con- 
ception Church, even though officials of the 
archdiocese had already sold the building to 
the city. 

The authors do not present a Pollyannaish 
tale. They are aware of the human costs of big 
economic-development projects and of many 
of the ironies involved in -the use of public 
power for.private corporate advantage (for ex- 
ample, financing cost overruns in Poletown 
meant that projected tax revenues from the 
area would be less than the cost of servicing 
the debt). But their case study provides a con- 
vincing argument that such efforts may con- 
stitute entirely justifiable responses to the pres- 
ent reality of municipal dependence on private 
investment for jobs and tax resources. 


PETER EISINGER 
University of Wisconsin 


Time, Chance, and Organizations: Natural 

- Selection in a Perilous Environment. By 
Herbert Kaufman (Chatham, NJ: Chatham 
House, 1985. xii, 180 p. 20:09, cloth; 
$11.95, paper). 


This provocative work introduces jade to 
the evolutionary analysis of organizations, a 
mode of theorizing more commonly found in 
sociology. The theory’s basic premises are sim- 
ple: (1) organizations find it hard to change 
their fundamental structures and processes, 
and (2) turbulent environments episodically 
kill off established organizations and create 
new ones. Together, these assumptions suggest 
that most organizational change derives from 
changes in the composition of organizational 
populations rather than from adaptive changes 
of individual entities. 

This idea has significant implications for the 
study of burueaucracy. It suggests, for exam- 
ple, that examining birth and death rates of 
agencies, as Kaufman did in his empirical 
monograph, Are Government Agencies Im- 
mortal? (Washington: Brookings Institution, 
1976), will provide information about an 
organizational population's rate of collective 
adaptation and that examining the date of an 
organization’s founding will provide informa- 


- Hon about its fundamental structural proper- 
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ties, as Arthur Stinchcombe described in his 
classic essay, “Social Structure and Organiza- 
tions,” in the Handbook of Organizations 
edited by James G. March (Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1965). 

The book is well organized around this basic 
argument. Kaufman prefaces each chapter 
with a question and a one line answer, and 
each chapter elaborates that terse answer. The 
book is concise and lively and contains .a 
helpful guide to the relevant literature. 

It is not, however, merely a summary of 
other evolutionary arguments; Kaufman has‘a 
distinct perspective. First, he takes a rather 
hard line on the significance of adaptation: 
change at the level of the individual organiza- 
tion is held to be unimportant. Though this 
view has been put forward elsewhere, notably 
by Michael Hannan and John Freeman, it is 
not a necessary component of evolutionary 


analyses: for example, Richard Nelson and - 


Sidney Winter contend in their An Evolution- 
ary Theory of Economic Change (Cambridge: 
. Harvard University Press, 1982) that both 
adaptation and populational change matter. 

Second, Ka takes a novel and con- 
troversial position on organizational demise. 
Most evolutionary analyses accept the propo- 
sition that much variation is “blind”; that is, it 
is not designed for the type of environment in 
which an entity finds itself. (The blind ran- 
domness of genetic variation is one of the cor- 
nerstones of the neo-Darwinian theory of bio- 
logical evolution.) Selection, however, is 
usually regarded as a function of fitness—how 
well adapted an organism or organization is to 
its environment. Here Kaufman goes out on a 
limb by maintaining that the selection of 
organizations is basically random as well. This 
is a startling claim, but Kaufman makes no 
bones about it: “chance. must be the 
mechanism of selection” (p. 70). 

The idea of random demise might be useful 
as a null hypothesis, a standard that theories of 
systematic selection must beat. Such baseline 
models have proven useful in other parts of 
organization theory: for example, in the study 
of the size distribution of firms, Ijiri and 
Simon's Markov model of random propor- 
tional growth has done quite well. But Kauf- 
man apparently does not interpret random 
demise as a null hypothesis; it is a primary ob- 
ject of interest. This emphasis may indicate a 
misinterpretation of the role of luck in selec- 


tion. Most evolutionary theories admit chance 
in selection in the sense that it is usually as- 
sumed that fitness does not ensure survival; in- 


„stead, a more fit entity has a higher probability 


of surviving. Hence it is possible, though un- 
likely, for a less fit entity to outlast a fitter one. 
This is intuitively plausible: the fit are not 
always lucky, but in the proverbial long run 
even small differences in fitness can matter if 
the selection environment is stable. 

By the same token, of course, small adaptive 
changes can also accumulate to large- dif- 
ferences in organizational performance, as 
Lindblom, Wildavsky, and other incremen- 
talists have argued. For this reason the two 
aforementioned assumptions of the evolution- 
ary approach do not rigorously entail that 
most organizational change is populational; 
they only suggest it might be so. The issue is 
fundamentally. an empirical one, involving 
quantitative comparisons of the rates of 
populational versus adaptive change. Iron- 
ically, Kaufman’s earlier empirical study does 
not unequivocally support his conjecture that 
populational turnover is the primary source of 
bureaucratic change. His data indicate that 
agency death rates are slower than those of 
firms in general and far slower than that of the 
organizational drosophila (i.e., restaurants) 
examined by Hannan and Freeman. Though 
Kaufman’s measurements are only one half of 
the needed comparison, they are not a.promis- 
ing empirical beginning for his conjecture. 

Unfortunately, the evidence in this area will 
inevitably be plagued by a host of measure- 
ment problems for the foreseeable future. 
Hence, it is unlikely to prove decisive. Further, 
the a priori. reasons for believing in the | 
primacy of either turnover or adaptation are 
not compelling. Therefore, on both empirical 
and theoretical grounds a prudent strategy 
would be to follow Nelson and Winter's ap- 
proach of modeling both populational changes. 
(selection) and adaptive behavior (search). 
Their work not only demonstrates that one can 
create internally consistent models represent- 
ing both types of change but their simulations 
systematically explore the implications of 
varying the relative importance of selection 

I believe that the study of organizational 
change will progress more rapidly if specialists 
follow Nelson and Winter's lead rather than 


‘Kaufman’s, but Time, Chance, and Organiza- 
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tions is certainly an enjoyable introduction to 
a mode of evolutionary 


JONATHAN BENDOR 
Stanford University l 


Collective Decision Making: An Economic 
Outlook. By Shmuel Nitzan and Jacob 
Paroush (New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1985. x, 132 p. $29.95). 


While classical political theorists (e.g., 
Rousseau) often considered collective decision 
making (e.g., voting) to be a method for deter- 
mining the “collective will,” the will of God, or 
other collective goods, most recent theories 
have reduced collective decision making to a 
negotiation among competing interests. 
Politics involves both competing interests that 
must be reconciled and the selection of alter- 
natives that improve the overall welfare 
(however defined). Individuals are not only 
the repository of preferences that can conflict 
but are also the repository of information that 
can be cumulated to their mutual benefits. As 
an important supplement to the social-choice 
literature concerning conflicting preferences, 
this book is part of a revival of interest (initi- 
ated by Duncan Black) in the classic but under- 
studied problem of understanding how 
collective-decision-making mechanisms can be 
used to make the best decisions. 

Nitzan and Paroush have been prolific con- 
tributors to the theory of optimal collective 
decision making. This book provides a very 
useful and provocative introduction to this 
field of inquiry through the integrated presen- 
tation of their own (mostly previously pub- 
lished) work. The first two chapters provide 
the context for the rest of the book. Chapter 1 
provides a useful nonmathematical overview 
of the nature of the problems and solutions. 
Chapter 2 puts forth the major theoretical 
point of the book, their basic theorem (inde- 
pendently discovered by Shapley and Grof- 
man) concerning an optimal collective- 
decision rule. They show that the optimal rule 
for making dichotomous choices (based upon 
choices made by individuals choosing indepen- 
dently with varying probabilities of being cor- 
rect) is a weighted majority rule, where in- 
dividuals are weighted by their competence 
(specifically, if p is the probability of an in- 
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dividual making a correct choice, the in- 
dividual’s voting weight is log [p/1 — p)]). 

The rest of the book is devoted to extending 
the line of reasoning in a variety of interesting 
and important directions. Nitzan and Paroush 
provide simple and useful theorems concerning 
optimal decision procedires under a variety of 
conditions including costs of decision making, 
asymmetry among alternatives (e.g., inertia), 
incomplete information on competence, inter- 
dependence among individuals, the possibility 
of investment in individual competence, the 
possibility of sequential decision making, and 
consideration of multiple alternatives rather 
than two. The treatment is a combination of 
text and mathematics. The text generally pro- 
vides a clear statement of the problem and the 
nature of the solution; and, in pleasant con- 
trast to common practice, the mathematics is 
accessible. 

The book concludes with a disappointing 
chapter (chapter 10), “Applications.” With 
such a general framework, I had hoped that 
many concrete policy implications (choices of 
decision mechanisms) might be drawn. While 
the theory itself is tautological, the assump- 
tions (e.g., independence of individual dect- 
sions) are unlikely to be perfectly met. Conse- 
quently, one might ask where the conclusions 
(e.g., the optimality of the weighted majority 
rule) are most useful. 

This book provides important insights into 
the nature of collective decision making as well 
as the possibilities for optimal use of collective- 
decision mechanisms. It should become stan- 
dard reading in courses that have heretofore 
been confined to considering collective deci- 
sion making as a mechanism for reconciling 
conflicting individual interests. I hope that 
readers are stimulated to develop this ap- 
proach and to find ways to integrate it with the 
more common treatments of collective deci- 
sion making. Ultimately, such integration may 
make it possible to understand how real 
collective-decision processes can be simultane- 
ously used to resolve conflicting interests and 
make collectively beneficial decisions. 


SCOTT L. FELD 
State University of New York, Stony Brook 
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Capitalism, Consumption, and Needs. By 
Edmond Preteceille and Jean-Pierre Terrail. 
Translated by Sarah Matthews. (Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1985. 220 p. $34.95, cloth; 
$15.95, paper). 


The nature of human needs ìs a vexing issue 
in political theory. Marx, of course, was con- 
vinced that our fundamental material, intellec- 
tual, and spiritual needs inevitably go unmet in 
capitalist society, but he never elaborated a 
theory of needs. That lack has haunted Marx- 
ism ever since. 

Edmond Preteceille and Jean-Pierre Terrail 
attempt to remedy the situation in a book that 
promises a theoretical analysis of “the very 
concept of needs” (p. 3). Except for the last 
chapter, the book was written a decade ago, 
and only recently —often infelicitously—trans- 
lated. It has a dual purpose: to contribute to 
Marxist economics and sociology ‘and to 
engage in a polemic on the crisis of French 
capitalism. Thus, some familiarity with Marx- 
ist terminology and French intellectual and 
political life will help the reader. 

In chapter 1 Terrail criticizes liberal and 
` other non-Marxist positions for misconstruing 
need as an “objective lack,” something engen- 
dered outside economic activity, and as the 
original impetus behind human action. This 
“idealism of needs” (p. 10) posits consumption 
as a process that is distinct from and logically 
precedes production and drives it in an instru- 
mental fashion. Even the differentialist soci- 
ology of Veblen, Bourdieu, Baudrillard and 
others, which criticizes the simplistic liberal 
view and accepts a link between consumption 
and production relations, ends up in an idealist 
trap by psychologically interpreting the social. 
Terrail presents the solution in chapter 2, with 
an account of the social and historical nature 
of needs. Here we find that historical material- 


ism provides the key by recovering the 


primary role of the means and relations of pro- 
duction: “the needs that production satisfies 
are the needs of production itself, the demands 
of its reproduction” (p. 39). The liberal posi- 
tion is reversed; consumption is actually 
“driven” by production. And needs, which are 
neither natural nor fixed, are defined as 
follows: “the objective demands of the mode of 
production with regard to its agents” (p. 58); 
“the result of a process of internalisation of the 
needs of production” (p. 60); and “subjective 
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forms of the objective determination of the 
social practices shaping the reproduction of 
labour-power” (p. 174). 

In chapters 3 and 4 Preteceille applies this 
understanding to an empirical examination of 
consumption patterns in France during the cur- 
rent “crisis of state monopoly capitalism.” He 
labors to show that individual consumption is 
being increasingly joined by socialized con- 
sumption, especially through state-supported 
public services and collective facilities. This 
development illuminates the social and polit- 
ical nature of consumption, stretches the 
capacity of capitalism to meet needs that it has 
created, and fuels the movements of self- 
management and voluntary associations. The 
authors conclude by criticizing the French 
Communist party's insensitivity to the diver- 
sity of workers’ needs and by championing 
pluralism for assisting in the “development of 
diversified and democratic expression of 
needs” and as a positive step toward socialist 
revolution (pp. 199, 205, 216). 

This book is filled with helpful insights and 
humanistic sentiments, such as the call to “stop 
confining the expression and satisfaction of 
needs to the area of consumption” (p. 165). But 
it is hindered by some aggravating weaknesses. 
The painful consistency of the language of 
historical materialism constantly evokes a vi- 
sion that is lifeless, spiritless, and humorless, 
As is often the case with “materialist” Marx- 
ism, the analysis lapses into a fetishism of the 
“concrete” (read “specific”). While the authors 
valiantly try to avoid economic determinism 
and reductionism, their view of Marxism is 
nonetheless laden with positivistic overtones, 
making their discussion often rigid and for- 
mulaic. One never gets a real sense of the 
richness of the question of human needs. 
Finally, the book is often repetitious. 

Fortunately, a dialectical (nonpositivist) 
Marxism has more to offer on the question of 
needs than what we find here. The work of 
Marcuse or Habermas comes to mind immedi- 
ately. Nonetheless, the topic is crucial, there is 
too little written about it, and this book should 
be read. 


SCOTT WARREN 
Pomona College 
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The Logic of Collective Choice. By Thomas 
Schwartz (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1986. xiv, 315 p. $35.00). 


The topic of this book is axiomatic social- 
choice theory: It is not a book for the casual 
reader. It is, however, well worth the time and 
effort required for its reading. 

Beginning with a general model of choice 
and preference, Schwartz leads us unerringly 
through ‘a maze of impossibility results and 
“paradoxes,”. both known and novel. 
Throughout, he is careful to elucidate the 
substantive content of axioms and results 
through informal discussion, example, and the 
occasional burst of Socratic dialogue (“Ques- 
tion: You take it for granted that choosers are 
confronted by feasible sets, whence they must 


choose. But how are these sets deter- . 


mined? .. . Reply: I fully agree that identify- 


ing the feasible sets is an important, interest- . 


ing, neglected part of the total choice process. 
It is the subject of chapter 10. . . . Question: 
You assume choosers invariably choose some 
feasible alternative. . . . Is it not possible to 
choose nothing? . . . Reply: Not as I use the 
verb to choose” [p. 12]). The path along which 
we are led leads, in chapter 5, to the issue of 
where to lay the blame for soctal-choice impos- 
sibilities. Schwartz makes a four-fold taxon- 
omy of axioms used in the theory: minimum- 
democracy conditions (e.g., social choice must 
not be dictatorial), independence conditions 
(e.g., only individuals’ preference 

over alternatives are relevant for social choice 
among those alternatives), domain conditions 
(e.g., social-choice rules must be applicable 
whatever the list of individuals’ preferences 
happens to be), and collective-rationality con- 
ditions (e.g., social choices must be transitive). 
For Schwartz, the culprit is clearly the last of 
the four: “Stability is not obviously a virtue in 


ethical requirements on social choice, those ax- 
ioms from the first three categories listed, 
which are sufficient to precipitate an impossi- 
bility result in the presence of any nonvacuous 
rationality restriction, “are so utterly weak as 
such conditions go . . . the blame for any con- 
joint unreasonableness [in the set of axioms] 
must lie with Collective [rationality]” (p. 125). 

Schwartz is persuasive. Nevertheless, there 
is, I think, at least one reason why collective 
rationality conditions amount to more than 
simply “mathematical theorists’ assumptions,” 
and, thus, why his conclusion is not the only 
reasonable one here. Typically, social-choice 
theory is perceived as being concerned with the 
positive analysis of existing methods of collec- 
tive choice, and with the delineation of feasible 
classes of such methods. But it is also germane 
to evaluating government action, to the ques- 
tion of public accountability, and to normative 
political debate. When, say, the president 
initiates some new defense program, it is 
legitimate to inquire why, to require the presi- 
dent to justify his action: “Of all the possible 
things you could have done in regard to na- 
tional defense, why did you choose this par- 
ticular alternative?” For the president's 
response to be acceptable, it must at least be 
internally consistent and invoke reasons de- 
rived ‘from principles other than pure self- 
interest or political expediency (whether it is 
these last which in fact motivated his choice, 
or not). When some individuals lose by the 
presidential decision, they are entitled to some 


- rationale for why, and simply to be told either 


all cases (exactly what is wrong with the con- - 


tinual overturning of choices?). . . . Cycles [in 
social choices] can exist without cycling, and 
cycling is not necessarily a Bag Thing” (p. 
127) 

The normative crux of the aument for this 
conclusion is that, unlike the other three 
classes of condition, the collective-rationality 
conditions say nothing about how social deci- 
sions should depend on individual decisions: 
“rather [they]; are -abstract, mathematical 
theorists’ assumptions” (p. 124). Moreover, as 
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“Someone had to lose, so it might as well be 
you,” or “I spun the White House roulette 
wheel and this is what turned up,” is hardly 
satisfactory. In other words, a legitimate 
justification here requires reasons not depend- 
ing on caprice or chance for making the final, 
unique, choice from the set of alternatives. It is 
an internally consistent argument based on 
general principles of collective choice, despite 
being a decision of-a single individual. From 
this perspective, which is related to Arrow’s 
defense of transitivity Social Choice and In- 
dividual Values, 2d. ed., (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1963, p. 120), rationality 
conditions are desirable normative constraints 
on the public arguments of public officials.. 
These last observations bear on the 
relevance and substantive interest of interper- 
sonal comparisons and preference intensities in 
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social choice. Schwartz explicitly devotes 
“very little attention to collective choice pro- 
cesses based on preference intensities” (p. 30), 


and he does so for two reasons: “First, such, 


processes are thoroughly unrealistic. None is 
used in the real world,” and “second, it is ques- 
tionable whether collective choices should be 
based on preference-intensity information, 
even when such information is ready to hand” 
(p. 30). Apart from demonstrating later (pp. 
104-13) that introducing preference intensities 
and interpersonal comparisons is no panacea 
for paradox, Schwartz confines his discussion 
of the issues to supporting the two reasons for 
ignoring them. Yet invocations of principles of 
fairness based more or less explicitly on inter- 
personal comparisons are commonplace in 
political argument. In my earlier example, the 
president might, for instance, tell the losers in 
his decision that they are believed to be able to 
bear the losses more easily than other potential 
losers because- they are wealthier. Of course, 
this belief may be mistaken; but in and of itself 
this does not obviate the importance of such 
claims for political decision making and 
legitimacy. Consequently, even if it is the case 
that no extant collective-choice mechanism 
uses preference-intensity information, under- 
standing the implications and structure of dif- 
ferent forms of fairness criteria that depend 
upon such information seems both relevant 
and important. 

While the first half of the Beek addresses 
essentially normative issues, the second half is 
clearly positive and certainly the most original 
and provocative part of the text. Following 
from his conclusion. on the undesirability of 
collective rationality conditions, Schwartz 
goes on to study social choice processes in the 
absence of such prerequisites. He does this 
through proposing and analyzing various solu- 
tion concepts for given choice mechanisms. A 
solution concept is a specification of “the set of 
possible outcomes that could obtain if par- 
ticipants [in the collective decision-making 
process] acted rationally, given their prefer- 

ces” (p. 139). Some of these concepts are 
familiar from Schwartz's earlier work 
Generalized Top-Choice Assumption and 
Generalized Optimal-Choice Axiom 
(GETCHA and GOCHA) and are defined in 
terms of the binary preference relation derived 
from paired choices. Other concepts are new 
Solution Conditions (SOCOs 1 and 2) and are 
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instead defined in terms of power relations, 
which, loosely speaking, specify when a group 
of individuals can unilaterally change a given 
social “decision” to a particular alternative, 

These last in particular are predicated on a 
game-theoretic view of collective choice. 
Given this, it would have proved useful to 
have the underlying structure of the collective- 
choice game made more explicit-than it is. For 
example, in chapter 7 there is an extensive 
discussion of the notion of power in collective 
decision making in terms of outcomes that par- 
ticular groups can achieve in various circum- 
stances. However, at no point in the discussion 
are the strategy or information sets available to 
“players” made explicit. (If we assume com- 
plete information and restrict strategy sets to 
feasible sets of preference ‘relations, then 
Schwartz's concepts ‘of power seem very 
closely related to the idea of an effectivity 
function, pioneered by Bezalel Peleg (see in - 
particular, his Game Theoretic Analysis of 
Voting in Committees [Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1984]). But even in the 
absence of a complete specification of the 
game, Schwartz's analysis is rich in insight and 

offers real potential for a deeper understanding 
of the collective-choice process. 

Finally, a word about style: readers familiat 
with Schwartz’s previous contributions to the 
literature will be familiar with his penchant for 
acronyms. With an entire book on social 
choice, Thomas Schwartz goes wild. So while I 
found the substance of this book to be infor- 
mative and important, I confess to becoming 
exasperated by the author's continual invoca- 
tion of the principle of curious terminology 
and symbols (CUTESY). 


DAVID AUSTEN-SMITH 
University of Rochester 


Uneven Development: Nature, Capital, and 
the Production of Space. By Neil Smith 
(Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1984. xv, 198 p. 
- $34.95, cloth; $11.95, paper). 


This book combines two purposes. The first, 
represented in chapters 1-3, is to “renovat[e] 
the terribly archaic conception of nature that 
dominates western thought” (p. vii). The sec- 
ond, carried out in chapters 4 and 5, is to set 
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forth a theory of uneven development under 
capitalism. 

Smith opens with a critique of the bifurcated 
“bourgeois” ideology of nature. In this vision, 
nature is simultaneously external to man and 
universal, encompassing man and human 
society. This: bifurcation is ideologically con- 
venient, if contradictory, because external 
nature is a fit object for conquest and domina- 
tion. At the same time, universal nature, as a 
source of virtue, or at least inevitability, can 
be appealed to as a justification for any current 

ent.. 

Smith develops by contrast his interpreta- 
tion of Karl Marx's views on the man-nature 
relationship, building upon and criHcizing 
previous work by Alfred Schmidt. He takes a 
dialectical approach: nature is perhaps external 
to man, but there is a “metabolic interaction” 
between the two. “Nature becomes dialectical 
by producing men as transforming, con- 
sciously acting Subjects confronting nature 
itself as forces of nature” (p. 20). Nature, in 
` other words, is changed by man; “natural 
things gain a new social quality as use-values” 
(p. 19). Smith extends this formulation with 
his concept of the production of nature: the 
“natural landscape” is “more and more the 
product of social production” (p. 32). Indeed, 
original or “first” nature is so comprehensively 
reconstructed by the logic of exchange values 
under capitalism that the result is something 
new, “second nature.” 

Smith’s argument here is interesting, and I 
hope it will stimulate more concern with 
values and symbols as a counterpoint to the 
common focus on material aspects of urbani- 
zation. Unfortunately, in his statement of a 
Marxist position, Smith seems to have lost the 
insight that scientific and cultural concepts of 
nature are inherently ideological. His own 
sparring with Schmidt, whom he identifies ex- 
plicitly as a representative of the Frankfurt 
school, illustrates that not only bourgeois but 
even Marxian concepts have an ideological 
character. Also I suspect that most readers, 
like me, will not discover what difference 
Smith’s concept of man and nature makes for 
his theory of uneven development. In the 
preface he denounces the notion of nature's ex- 
ternality, the idea of space as “a basic coor- 
dinate of reality, a field... within which 
material events occur” (p. ix). From this 
perspective, he says, “human activity does not 
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restructure space; it simply rearranges objects 
in space.” And so, finally, “the symptoms of 
spatial restructuring appear as just so many 
separate processes at separate scales with very 
separate causes and explanations.” But Smith 
himself analyzes uneven development as a pro- 
cess of spatial differentiation and equalization 
and, more precisely, as the movements of 
capital in space. However much capital mobil- 
ity is linked to the specific political economic 
forms of capitalism, it is still a rearrangement 
of machinery and roads, housing and schools, 
in the territory. Certainly, Smith adopts a 
special vocabulary for his theory, a vocabu- 
lary in which the concept of social production 
of space is prominent. The need for this vocab- 
ulary is asserted but not argued. I conclude 
that reconceptualizing nature is a fascinating 
but secondary theme in this book, an original 
theme with unrealized promise. 

In his theory of uneven development, Smith 
has borrowed freely from David Harvey's in- 
terpretations of the relations between capital- 
ism and the built environment. The concentra- 
tion and centralization of capital also concen- 
trates labor, resulting in a spatially differen- 
tiated landscape. Capital’s continual search for 
relative locational advantage, especially for 
low-wage labor—what can be called the “uni- 
versalization of capital”—creates a counter- 
tendency toward spatial equalization. Crises in 
capitalism, global or sectoral, are unevenly 
distributed in space, giving rise to the various 
“urban” and “regional” crises which are much 
in evidence today. Very briefly, “the dialectic 
of geographic differentiation and equalization 
is ultimately responsible for the pattern of 
uneven development” (p. 131). 

This analysis is essentially economic, but 
Smith does bring politics in with his discussion 
of the different processes creating spatial ine- 
quality at the urban, national, and interna- 
tional levels. State action at the national level, 
he believes, obstructs the international leveling 
anticipated by Marx, because the nation-state 
must protect “national capital.” I am 
dissatisfied with this sparse treatment of the 
political process. Granted that nation-states in- 
fluence the patterning of development, cannot 
and do not state agencies at the local level, and 
international coalitions and cartels, also affect 
development? Can states be so directly iden- 
tified with national capital in a multinational 
era? Aren't there other influences on state ac- _ 
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tion not so easily reducible to protecting na- 
tional capital, such as the interests of local 
capital or labor? And don’t these constellations 
-vary widely from state to state? I am con- 
cerned that Smith’s political theory is unde- 
veloped and perhaps purposely neglected. 

And from another side, Smith simply asserts 
that a tendency for a falling rate of profit is 
endemic to capitalism and that seeking new 
markets and sites for investment—exerting an 
equalizing pressure—is the natural response. 
He does not confront the claim from neoclas- 
sical economics that it is spatial differentiation 
which is natural to the economy, differentia- 
tion that promotes system efficiency. This is 
especially curious because he wholeheartedly 
endorses the “ground-rent system” as an effi- 
cient allocator of urban space within cities. 
Further, Smith ignores the possibility of alter- 
native ways for capital to seek relative loca- 
tional advantages from their current location 
by manipulation of the political and economic 
environment. 

Smith has bitten off more than a mouthful, 
combining into one book what might as well 
have been two separate essays. There are flaws 
here, but I think we must pay attention to the 
problems that Smith formulates (1) on the 
character of urban ideologies and (2) on the in- 
terconnections of uneven development across 
spatial scales. 


JOHN R. LOGAN l 


State University of New York, Albany 


Mechanics of the Middle Class: Work and 
Politics among American Engineers. By 
Robert Zussman (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1985. viii, 269 p. $27.50). 


This often interesting book makes a case for 
thinking of higher technical workers as divided 
in their social allegiances—identifying with 
businesspeople and top managers at work, but 
with the broad “working middle class” in 
politics. The book, which is based in a study of 
80 engineers working at two New England 
companies, is an admirable ethnographic study 
of the work.of engineers, but its political con- 
clusions are highly debatable. Consequently, it 
may prove more valuable to sociologists in- 
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terested in work and occupations than to 
political scientists interested’ in 1 the politics of 
professional workers. 

The main political point is this: although 
engineers are closely allied with busines people 
and managers at work, they are not closely 
tied to business interests in political life. In- 
stead, engineers see themselves as part of a self- 
sufficient middle class distinct from both the 
dependent poor and the privileged rich. 
Together with others in this “working middle 
class,” their concept of government is negative 
and cynical. They see it as overblown, and 
they see themselves as having little stake in its 
services.. “In the engineers view,” Zussman 
writes, the benefits of a welfare system “have 
been extended to those (the rich and the poor) 
who do not meet the obligations of citizenship 
as taxpayers” (p. 214). 

It seems likely that Zussman is making too 


‘much of a particular historical situation. His 


field work was conducted during the peak of 
“tax-revolt” sentiment in the urban Northeast. 
Engineers have perhaps always been predom- 
inantly conservative in this country, but other 
strata in Zussman’s “working middle class” 
have not. Even among engineers, the views ex- 
pressed here probably reflect, to a considerable 
degree, the fiscal problems of government dur- 
ing the. period, together with the weakness of 
the divided Democrats and the effective 
mobilization of “antigovernment forces.” 
Some of Zussman’s other conclusions also 

can be questioned. His conception of where 
engineers fit in the U.S. class structure is too 
much based on the engineers’ own sentiments, 
and his rejection of the term “professio: 
describe the engineers’ work is not based on a 
careful analysis of professionalism. 

. But what a fine study of engineering work 
Zussman provides! He shows how engineers’ 
daily movements, market power}and built-up 


skills limit managerial control over their work. 


He also shows how engineers are closely tied to 
managers through common responsibilities, 
career movements, and shared assumptions 
about cost and profitability. He shows that 
engineers who have come up from the ranks 
are the only group to develop a true commit- 
ment to engineering work rather than to 

careers. He provides a useful 
understanding of why neither unions nor pro- 
fessional associations have made significant in- 
roads among engineers. Throughout he 
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demonstrates a deftness in middle-range 
sociological analysis. 

Harold Wilensky once called higher-level 
technical workers “hybrid men”—profession- 
als in their training and skills and managers in 
their willingness to fit into bureaucratic roles 
and to accept cost and profit criteria. 
Zussman’s work should lay to rest some no- 
tions about technical workers that have devel- 
oped since Wilensky’s time. Against the brave 
new scientific world of the postindustrialists, 
he shows that most engineering work involves 
a few basic math and lab skills and is largely 
learned through practical experience. 
Theoretical knowledge is important for only a 
few. He also challenges the Postindustrialists’ 
view that the new high-tech, science-based in- 
dustries produce “new men.” Instead, 
engineers in the “advanced” industry he 
studied were little different from engineers in 
established industry. Against all Thorstein 
Veblen-inspired ideas about an independent 


technocracy, Zussman shows that a great ma- 
jority of engineers see no conflict whatever 
between the logic of effictency and the logic of 
profit. Cost and profit are simply accepted as 
criteria of technical efficiency. Against Marxist 
notions that technical workers are following in 
the footsteps of the old craft workers toward 

proletarianization,” he finds sturdy bases for 
epabneed privileges and autonomy in the 
market power and skill levels of engineering 
work. 

By dispelling these influential but wrong 
ideas, Zussman helps bring us closer to an ap- 
preciation of the true situation of these well- 
integrated men in the middle who are both 
managers and skilled workers, practically 
educated, but with significant opportunities 
for advancement. 


STEVEN G. BRINT 
Yale University 
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